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PREFACE 


ly  presenting  this  volume  under  the   dignified  title 
oi  A  History   of   Education   in   the   United    States,  I 
faBy  recognize   that   I   may  to  many  seem   presump- 
tuous.    "  Is  our  educational  story,"  they  will  say,  "so 
Haall  a  matter  as  to  be  placed  between  two  covers ; 
or  is  the  author  one  of  those  dangerous  complacents 
V.nows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not'?" 
..,.._cr    of     these    queries    can    be    answered    wholly 
in  the  negative,  for  the  complete  narrative  is  a  long 
one,  and  no  man  can   know  it  in  all  its  details.     Yet 
the  difficulty  is  not  one  which  can  mend   itself   with 
time.      If  it  were,  there  might  be  less  excuse  for  the 
prtsent   work,   which   is  offered   more   as  a  report  of 
profrrcss  than  as  a  final  word  upon  the  subject.     In  its 
preparation  I  have  been  governed  by  the  belief  that 
the   roost    crying   need    of    the   student  of  our  educa- 
tiooal   history  is  a  considerable  mass  of  definite  fact 
opon  which  to  base  his  own  generalizations,  or  with 
■rprct  those  of  others,  rather  than  extended 
;.,.i  discussions  of  historical  trend.      Current 
il  literature  is  rich  in  the  latter,  though  com- 
.vcly    barren    of    the    former,   and   when    it   does 
ir,  is  of  necessity  disconnected.      That  the  work 
•n,  essentially  institutional  —  perhaps  more  appro- 
priately termed  a  Chronicle  than  a  Hi-story  —  is  a  part 
of  the  plan,  and  if  a  defect,  is  one  fully  reckoned  with, 
for  of  two  evils  the  lesser  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
omi»«ion  of  the  philosophy  rather  than  the  fact.     When 
f»,„   Tw.,.1:    ;«    used  as  a  text  for  classroom  work,  the 
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imsatsf  can  we&  hit  vappSaei.  In-  3fhe  iinfljui^r;  •mhca 
ttiiod  hy  tise  seaaexal  na.i5c3,  lite  7£&sz3uxs  iove  been 
m  ««ieict(3d  a*  to  smpphr  lite  IkIl  Tltcse  zic  pralnblj 
more  produce  tiaan  vooJd  be  wrfiWMij-  to  meet  tbe 
need*  <A  moct  readcny  jet  are  so  ria«wafinri  dnvogfa  the 
ttce  of  diSereat  kinds  of  tjrpe  as  to  cxmsdtate,  in  a 
«m»e,  diree  separate  bibfiographies.  In  the  r^erence 
Uxt*  at  tbe  ends  al  the  chafMcrs,  the  anthers  whose 
names  are  printed  in  bold-faced  trpe  are  cited  in  the 
text  of  tbe  chapter;  those  printed  in  italics  are  deemed 
especially  important,  while  those  in  common  type  are 
not  without  value,  and  should  be  read  by  tbe  student 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  Tbe  selec- 
tions are  largely  made  from  works  which  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  educator,  and  would 
certainly  be  included  in  that  of  any  normal  school,  or 
college,  or  in  a  public  library  of  any  pretension.  I 
refer  particularly  to  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
liducalion,  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Kducational  Associations,  files  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional journals  (^Educational  Review,  School  Review, 
and  Education  are  most  frequently  cited),  and  the 
]|crl>crt  B.  Adams  Contributions  to  American  Educa- 
tional History,  published  as  circulars  of  information  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  together  with  a 
limited  number  of  other  circulars  from  the  same  source. 
When  the  book  is  used  as  a  text,  all  of  these  works 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  student. 

The  book  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  studied  in  either 
one  of  two  ways:  chronologically  throughout,  by  using 
the  marginal  references  printed  in  bold-faced  type. 
When  this  is  done,  the  whole  book  will  be  covered  in 
connection  with  Part  I ;  or  chronologically  only  for  the 
development  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  and  special  ctlva  iUiou  U^ing  considered  topically. 
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'ofoQow  this  plan,  the  bold-faced  marginal  references 
imild  be  disregarded. 

I  should  be  ungracious  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  my 
micbtedness  to  educators  in  every  part  of  the  country 
far  d»dr  courtesy  and  kindness  in  supplying  specific 
idonnation  for  use  in  the  volume.  Rich  as  we  are  in 
bt'jrical  sources,  many  facts  of  importance  in  a  study 
ac  this  are  only  in  the  possession  of  isolated  indi- 
who  must  be  appealed  to  or  the  quest  aban- 
Almost  without  exception  my  appeals  —  which 
ic  instances  must  have  seemed  inordinate  —  have 
promptly  responded  to.  The  state  superintend- 
cus  of  public  instruction  have  been  especially  sinned 
Ipinst  by  mc  in  this  respect,  though  no  class  of  edu- 
cBnn,  from  our  national  commissioner  to  the  teacher 
iitbe  rural  school,  has  been  entirely  exempted;  and  I 
Tateful  to  them  all. 

:-.: arly  am  I  under  obligations  to  my  colleagues, 

\.  J.  E.  Miller  and  Professor  E.  C.  Baldwin,  the  former 
k  in  the  preparation  of  material,  several  of  the 
in  Part  I  being  largely  based  upon  his  studies; 
to  the  latter  for  invaluable  aid  in  the  revision  of  manu- 
IcripL  1  am  under  obligations  also  to  members  of  the 
State  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the 
Tcvisioo  of  references.  And  to  any  reader  who  will 
call  rr  ;ion  to  inaccuracies  which  must  have  crept 

loio  \.  K  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  I  shall  be 

cqcally  grateful. 

EDWIN   GRANT   DEXTER. 

T««  URnruuiTv  OF  Illinois, 
Apni  14, 1904. 
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PART  ONE 
TBS  GROWTH  OF  THE  PEOPLES  SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER   I 


BEGINNINGS  IN  VIRGINIA 


histor)'  of  education  in  the  United  States,  even 
narrower  sense  of  the  history  of  its  schools,  has 
inning  with  the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
Although  the  Spanish  had  for  more  than  one 
years    been    making    paths   in   the   American 
and  the  French  had  raised  their  fiag  on  the 
ahorcs,   that  permanency  of  occupation  which 
prerequisite    to  organized    educational    effort  was 
c  discoverable   until  the  Virginia  settlement  of 
',  and  was  lacking  there  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  one  hundred  and  five  men 
■  Uown.      They  did    not    conie  to  build 
L-ek  wealth  in  a  land  that  was  thought 
r  with  gold.      Among  them  were  twelve  com- 
"■5,    four    carpenters,    several    masons    and 
,    and    forty-eight   gentlemen.      Such   were 
pioneers.      Only  a  few  of  them  were  married, 
'   '*    their  families   in    England.      The 
•  full  of  mismanagement  and  con- 
«?ucnt  su^cring.      The   early    settlers    were    in    no 
»»r  fitted  for  a  battle  with  the  wilderness.     They  came 
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find  gold,  not  to  make  homes,  and  it  was  not  at 
repeated  disappointment  in  the  former  quest  had 
jhly  disheartened  them  that  they  were  willing 
epl  the  latter  alternative.     For  the  first  ten  yea 
lie  settlement  we  find  no  evidences  of  schools,  and 
>cn  they  originated  largely  as  missionary  ventures 
the   Knglish  Church.     In   i6i6  the  king  ordered 
ihop  of  London  to  collect  money  for  a  college  to 
funded  in  Virginia,  and  during  the  ne.\t  three  yea 
)mc;Ci5<x>  were  raised  and  sent  over.    In  1618  the  fc 
swing  instructions  were  given  to  Governor  Yardly : 

"  Whereas  by  a  special  grant  and  licen.se  from  his  Majesty,  a  | 
contribution  lialli  been  made  for  building  and  planting  3  culle 
br  the  training  up  of  the  children  of  those  infidels  in  true  rclig{o| 
toral  virtue,  and  civility,  and  for  other  godliness,  we  do,  tlierefi 
cording  to  a  former  grant  and  order,  hereby  ratify,  confirm,  afl 
xlain  that  a  convenient  place  be  chosen  and  set  out  for  the  plan 

of  a  university  at  the  said  Henrico  in  time  to  come,  and  that 
be  meantime,  preparation  be  made  for  the  building  of  the  said 
■  for  the  children  of  the  infidels  according  to  such  instructions ! 
'  shall  deliver.     And  we  will  ordain  that  ten  thousand  acres,  part! 
'the  lands  they  imp<ilcd  and  partly  of  the  land  within  the  tcrrito^ 
'  the  wid  Henrico,  be  allotted  and  set  out  for  the  endowing  of 
said  university  and  college  with  convenient  possessions." 

Professor  Adams,  in  speaking  of  this  grant,  says ; 

"  The  proposed  grant,  which  was  duly  made,  included  one  the 
ltd  acres  for  an  Indian  college ;  the  remainder  was  to  be  the  found 
»n  of  A  scntinary  of  learning  for  the  English." 

kThc  Virginia  Company  also  gave  more  than  £,\QO  for  1 
^^ousc,  and  several  books  toward  a  library. 
^^LSjr   Hdwin  Sandys,  the  treasurer  of  the  Companj 
^miPback  of  this  educational  movement.      By  this  timj 
it  had  become   evident   that   the  Virginia  project 
more  than  a  mere  prospecting  venture  for  gold,  —  wad 
in  fact,  to  be  a  permanent  English  occupation, — and  th 
city  of  I.t)nd<)n  .sent  one  hundred  children  to  the  colonj 
together  with  private  donations  amounting  to  ^500. 
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|ia  their  maintenance  until  they  should  be  self-sup- 
5,  the  Virginia  Company  agreeing 

I  an  tbesc  ctiildren  sliould  be  educated  and  brought  up  in  some 
,  tnde  or  profciisioti,  so  that  they  might  gain  tlieir  hvelihood 
time  they  were  twenty-one  years  old,  or  by  the  time  they 
;  Mrred  ibclr  seven  years'  apprenticeship." 


Robinson,  I, 
P-40-  j 


these  juvenile  settlers  were  very  acceptable  to  the  Robinson,  f, 
jy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  were  asked  for  P-  *♦• 
lent  over  in  1620,  on  the  same  conditions.  ^ 

fore  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1620  Sandys,  with  Rldpath,  1 
help  of  friends,  succeeded  in  sending  1261  persons 
America.     It   was   also    through  him  that  "  ninety 
3g  women  of  good  breeding  and  modest  manners 

induced  to  emigrate  to  Jamestown  "  in  the  same 

lands  granted  to  the  college  were  in  part  settled 

rtbe  colonists,  under  the  agreement  that  one-half  of 

!  profits  should  be  retained  by  the  tenants,  while  the 

•  half  should  be  used  "  getting  forward  the  work  and 

'  the  maintenance  of  the  tutors  and  scholars."  ciew»,  p.  350. 

While  the  records  apply  indiscriminately  the  terms 

»Ilcgc "  and  "  university "  to  this  projected  institu- 

of   learning,  it  is  plain  that  since  untutored  say- 

and  children  were  to  be  its  students,  the  words 

hcked  entirely  their  modem  meaning.     Doubtless  the 

•ork  with  the  former  had   a  distinctly  religious  aim, 

though  the  following   instructions  given  to    Governor 

Wjratt  in  1621  indicate  that  the  practical  side  was  not 

to  be  neglected.     He  was  "to  use  means  to  convert  the  Hcning.l,pp. 

•— •^•'•n,   vit.,  to  converse  with  some;   each   town   to  lu. "s- 

•omc  children  fit  for  the  college  intended  to  be 

.  .  to  put  prentices  to  trades,  and  not  let  them 

♦heir  trades  for  planting,  or  any  such  useless 


crrible  massacre  of  1622,  which  depopulated 
iaiiiJs  and  left  the  handful  of  survivors  with 
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no  thought  except  for  personal  safety,  put  an  end  tofl 
all,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  if  any  actual  instruction  wfl 
ever  given  by  this  earliest  prospective  American  Uifl 
versity.  ■ 

At  least  one  other  definite  attempt  to  found  schoqB 
-had  been  made  previous  to  the  catastrophe  of   l62fl 
The  records  show  that  in  the  previous  year  one  Dfl 
Copeland  collected  from  passengers  on  one  of  the  shi[]H 
^of  the  East  India  Company  £,jo  to  be  used  in  building 
|a  church  or  schopl  in  Virginia.     When  this  came  to  tlM 
notice  of  the  court,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  takfl 
the  matter  in    hand.      This  committee  decided  that  M 
school  was  most  needed,  and  that  to  apply  the  mon^B 
to  that  purpose,  rather  than  to  the  erection  of  churche^ 
elU,p.3a8.        would  bcst  meet  the  wishes  of  the  donors.     In  view  d 
these  conditions,  they  resolved  "  for  the  erecting  of  a  frcA 
school,  which,  being  for  the  education  of  children  aoM 
grounding  of  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  civilil^ 
of  life,  and  humane  learning,  seemed  to  carry  with  it  thfl 
greatest  weight  and  highest  consequence  unto  the  plan^ 
tation  as  that  whereof  both  church  and  commonwealth 
take  their  original  foundation  and  happy  estate,  this 
being  also  like  to  prove  a  work  most  acceptable  unto 
the   planters,  through  want  whereof  they  have   been 
hitherto  constrained  to  their  great  cost  to  send  their 
children  from  thence  better  to  be  taught.  .  .  .     That  in 
honor  of  the  East  Indy  benefactors,  the  same  should  be 
called  the  East  Indy  School,  who  shall  have  precedence 
before  any  other  to  prefer  their  children  thither  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  .  .  .     That 
this,  as  a  collegiate  or  free  school,  should  have  depend- 
ence  upon   the  college   in  Virginia,  which  should   be 
made  capable  to  receive  scholars  from  the  school  into 
such  scholarship  and  fellowship  of  said  college,  shall 
endowed  withal  for  the  adN-ancement  of  scholars  as  th« 
arise  by  degrees  and  deserts  in  learning.     That  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  it 
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leaded  there  to  be  placed,  it  was  thought  fit  that  it 
•botild  be  moved  at  the  Next  Quarter  Court,  that  one 
tiMusand  acres  of  land  should  be  allotted  unto  the  said 
Kbool,  and  that  five  persons,  besides  an  overseer  of 
diem,  should  be  forthwith  sent  upon  this  charge  .  .  . 
lad  that,  over  and  above  this  allowance  of  land  and 
lenants  unto  the  schoolmaster,  such  as  send  their  chil- 
lo  this  scliool  should  give  some  benevolence  unto 
schoolmaster,  for  the  better  increase  of  his  mainte- 
.  .  That  the  planters  there  be  stirred  up  to 
their  helping  hands  towards  the  speedy  building 
said  school,  in  respect  their  children  are  like  to 
cive  the  greatest  benefit  thereby  in  their  education ; 
>that  those  that  exceed  others  in  their  bounty  and 
stance  hereunto  shall  be  privileged  with  the  prefer- 
of  Iheir  children  to  the  said  school  before  others 
shall  be  found  less  worthy." 

Quarter  Court  referred  to  above,  approved  the 

of  the  committee ;  but  because  the  court  found 

o  in  securing  a  schoolmaster,  his  appointment  was 

"to  the  colonial  authorities.      Workmen  were 

.'  m  1622  to  erect  a  house,  and  the  following  year 

fte  Ea»t   India   Company  collected  some   money  and 

fwe  it  to  the  Virginia  council  to  be  expended  on  the 

•+.floL     A  teacher,  Caroloff,  was  brought  to  the  colony, 

nditions  at   the  time  of  his  arrival  were  not  favor- 

'       '■    nal    movements,  and  nothing  more  is 

.  India  School  in  Virginia. 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  of  1622, 
rfcring  which  it  entailed,  it  could  hardly  have 
ted  that  immediate  attention  should  be  given 
\%  of  the  young;  and  it  is  somewhat  surpris- 
that  in  1634  Sir  Edwin  Palmer  secured  the 
1  inland  —  probably  for  better  protection  —  in 

I  the  *' founding  and  maintenance  of  Neill*.  pH 
h  schools  in  Virginia  as  shall  there 
I  shall  be  called  *  Acadcmia  Virginicmis  et 


''^—^  "' 
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Itke,  I,  p.  246, 


■ownl,  pp.  48, 

.  149- 

Ike,  II,  p.  346. 


Like  its  predecessors,  this  educational  attempt  prove 
for  various  causes,  abortive ;  and  at  Palmer's  death 
lost  sight  of. 

This  year,  1624,  is,  however,  memorable  in  our  educ 
donal  history  as  marking  the  initiation  of  school  legisl 
tion.    The  General  Assembly  decided  that  each  boroug 
or  hundred  should  by  some  just  means  secure  a  numt 
of  Indian  children,  who  were  to  be  educated  "  in  tr 
religion  and  a  civil  course  in  life ;  of  which  children  tti 
most  towardly  boys  in  wit  and  graces  of  nature  (are) 
be  brought  up  by  them  in  the  first  elements  of  liter 
ture,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  college  intended  for  thei 
that  from  thence  they  may  be  sent  to  that  work  of  coi 
version." 

The  records  fail  to  show  what  the  results  of  tl: 
move  were;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
were  more  successful  than  their  predecessors  had  beet 
and  that  some  schools  were  actually  established. 

In  1634  or  1635,  began  an  era  of  schools  in  Virgir 
founded  by  private  bequest.      At  that  time  one  Ben 
jamin  Symms  left  by  will  two  hundred  acres  of  lar 
and  eight  cows  for  a  free  school  in  Elizabeth  Count 
This  school  was  to  be  for  the  parish  of  Elizabeth  Cit 
and  Kiquotan.     The  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  count 
together  with  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of  tl 
city  parish,  and  their  successors,  were  to  be  trustees 
the  funds.     The  school  opened  in  1636. 

In  1643  the  General  Assembly,  presided  over  by 
emor  William  Berkeley,  confirmed  the  will,  encouragii 
others  to  make  like  provisions:  — 


nuiiK,  I,  p.  853.  „pg  jj  cnjj^pfj  and  confirmed  upon  consideration  had  of  the  godly 
disposition  and  good  intent  of  Benjamin  Symms.  deceased,  in  found- 
i  ':;  iiy  his  last  will  and  testament  a  free  sdiool  in  Elii.ibelh  County, 
for  till-  entourajjcmcnt  of  all  others  in  like  pious  performT'-  - 
the  ».-»id  will  and  icstitmcnt  with  all  donations  them'n  coii 
ccrninK  thi-  fur  schoul  and  the  situation  thorrof  in  the  x.im  . 
and  the  hnd  of  pertaining  to  the  same,  shall  be  confirmed  accord 
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to  the  true  meaning  and  godly  intent  of  the  said  testator,  without 
any  alicoatioD  or  conversion  thereof  to  any  place  or  county." 

In  a  record  dated  1649  (possibly  1647)  this  school  is 
lunher  alluded  to  as  follows :  — 

"  I  may  not  forget  to  tell  you  we  have  a  free  school,  with  two  hun- 
dttd  acres  of  land,  a  fine  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  kine,  and  other 
accQininodatiuns  to  it  ;  the  benefactor  deserves  perpetual  memory  ; 
It!  niiiii:  is  Mr.  Uenjamin  Symras,  worthy  to  be  cherished.  Other 
r-ruy  schools  we  have,  too." 


M.as5.  HU(.  CoL 
XIX.  p.  119. 


Other  schools  of  a  similar  character  were  established 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Fiske 
tncntious  four:  Captain  John  Moon's  school,  founded 
in  1655  ;  Richard  Russell's,  in  1667;  Mr.  King's,  in  the 
same  year;  and  the  Eaton  School,  sometime  prior  to  ^ 
16891  He  also  expresses  his  belief  that  several  others 
look  their  origin  at  about  the  same  time,  though  nothing 
is  on  record  concerning  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  parish 
books  of  the  region.  Of  the  four  schools  mentioned,  Fiske.ll.p.  a^Bw 
the  first  was  founded  through  the  benevolence  of  John 
Moon,  who  left  four  cows  for  educational  and  charitable 
porposcs.  A  school  in  Newport  parish,  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  seems  to  have  been  the  result. 

The  Eaton  School,  which  Fiske  places  some  time 
before  1689.  was  in  the  same  region  as  the  Symms 
School.  Professor  Brown  thinks  it  was  endowed  some- 
time before  1646  by  Thomas  Eaton  with  250  acres  of 
land.  The  Symms  and  Eaton  funds  were  finally  united, 
and  their   income  now   goes    to    the   Hampton    High 

School.  Brown,  p.  49. 

In  addition  to  these  four  private  schools,  at  least  one 

other  has  left  a  definite  record  of  itself.     It  was  founded 

port  County  in  1675,  by  Henry  Peaslcy,  who  de- 

-U.j  to  its  support  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  ten  cows, 
tod  one  breeding  mare.  Later  several  slaves  were 
idded  to  its  endowment  by  others.     Regarding  the  sub- 
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jects  taught  in  these  schools  and  the  nnmber  of  papfls 
who  received  their  benefits,  we  know  nothing. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  l^^slation  enacted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  previoas  to  i65(^  there  most  either 
have  been  many  other  schools  in  operation  in  the  colony, 
or  teaching  of  an  elementary  nature  was  common  in  the 
home.  It  is  certain  that  laws  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion would  not  have  antedated  the  general  prevalence 
of  schools,  and  we  find  the  following  law  relative  to 
orphans  on  the  statute  books  for  1646: — 

"  All  oveneen  and  goardians  of  such  orphans  are  oijmiied  by  die 
antboritjr  aforesaid  to  edncate  and  instnict  them  according  to  thdr 
best  endeavors  in  Christian  religion  and  in  rudiments  (rf  learnings 
and  to  provide  for  them  necessaries  according  to  the  competence  of 
their  estates." 

Iews,p.3ss.  All  legislation  with  reference  to  orphans  after  this 

date  prescribed  some  education.     Of  compulsory  edti- 
cation  Fiske  says: — 

f  "  There  was,  after  1646,  a  considerable  amount  of  compalsoiy  pri- 

mary education  in  Virginia,  much  more  than  b  generally  supposed, 
since  the  records  of  it  have  been  buried  in  the  parish  vestry  books. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  evidences  that  pains  were  taken  to 
l«ke^  It,  p.  346,  educate  colored  people." 

Industrial  education  had  its  advocates  in  those  days. 
Some  parents  were  not  training  their  children  to  work 
as  it  was  thought  proper,  and  though  very  poor,  they 
were  unwilling  to  bind  their  children  out  to  others  who 
could  teach  them  some  trade.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Assembly  decreed  in  1646 — "that  the  commissioners 
of  the  several  counties  respectively,  do,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, make  choice  of  two  children  in  each  county 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  seven  years  at  the  least,  either 
male  or  female,  which  are  to  be  sent  up  to  James  City 
between  this  and  June  next,  to  be  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic flax  houses  under  such  master  or  mistress  as  shall  be 
there   appointed,  in   carding,  knitting,   and  spinning. 
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that  the  said  children  be  furnished  from  the  said 
ity  with  six  barrels  of  corn,  two  coverlets,  or  one  rug 
one  blanket,  one  bed,  one  wooden  bowl  or  tray, 
pewter  spoons,  a  sow  shote  of  six  months  old,  two 
UiiTicr  bens,  with   convenient   apparel,  both  linen  and 
-II,  \vith  hose  and  shoes.  .  .  .     And  it  is  further 
it  fit  that  the  commissioners  have  caution  not  to 
jp   any  children  but  from  such  parents  who  by 
>n  of  their  poverty  are  disabled  to  maintain  and 
icatc  them."    At  the  same  time  provisions  were  made  Hening.i.p.] 
the  erection  of  two  houses,  each  twenty  feet  by  forty 
JBtt,  for  the  accommodation  of  these  children,  ten  thou- 
ad  pounds  of  tobacco  being  appropriated  to  meet  the 


When  Ihc  colonial  Assembly  met  in  1660,  a  new  effort 
to  establish  schools.     Here,  as  in  New  Eng- 
nccds  of  the  church  called  for  action.     The 
fuDowfng  decree  explains  the  condition  :  — 

•Whejxa*  the  want  of  able  and  faithful  ministers  in  this  country   Hening.lt,  p 
.if  those  great  blessings  and  mercies  that  always  attend 
c  of  ffod,  which  want,  by  reason  of  our  great  dis- 
iitivc  country,  cannot  in  probability  be  always  sup-  ^ 
'  c,  Beit  enacted,  that  for  the  advance  of  learning, 

•'-    'v  of  the  ministry  and  promotion  of  piety, 

•  ;i  purchases  for  a  college  and  free  school 
Uii(  w  Ml  as  much  speed  as  may  be  convenient,  hous- 

(fTccted  I'-r  entertainment  of  students  and  scholars." 

TUs  same  Assembly  also  provided  for  the  raising  of 
cy  with  which  to  carry  on  this  work :  — 

'   ''     ■  ihcre  be  a  petition  drawn  up  by  this  Grand 
ost  cxcelli-nt  Majesty  for  his  letters  patent 
Uie  charity  of  well  disposed  people  in  England 
llcgcs  and  schools  in  this  country.  ..." 

Funds  were  to  be  solicited  among  the  colonists,  as  Hening.u. 
Im  In  England.     Even  Governor  Berkeley  and  the  •"*'• 
the  Assembly  contributed,  as  the  following 


rs  .*^ 


ming, II 
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"  The  Right  Honorable  his  Majesty's  Governor,  Council  of  State 
and  Burgesses  of  the  present  Grand  Assembly  have  severally  suh 
scribed  several  considerable  sums  of  money  and  quantities  of  tobacc 
(out  of  their  charity  and  devotion)  to  be  paid  .  .  . ,  after  a  place  i 
provided  and  built  upon  for  that  intent  and  purpose.  ...  Th 
the  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  do  at  the  next  followir 
court  in  their  several  counties,  subscribe  such  sums  of  money  an 
tobacco,  ...  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  they  also  take  the  subscrif 
tions  of  such  other  persons  at  the  said  courts,  who  shall  be  willin 
■ii>>KiII-P-  37'   to  contribute  towards  the  same." 

And,  lest  any  should  escape  who  were  willing  to  ai^ 
in  the  cause,  it  was  ordered  that  word  should  be  sec 
to  the  different  churches  that  an  opportunity  might 
nfag.  ll.p.37.  given  to  all. 

Praiseworthy  as  were  their  efforts,  it  is  to  be  feare 
that  the   results   were   not  far-reaching.      As   late 
1 67 1,  Governor  Berkeley,  when  questioned  concerninj 
instruction  in  the  colony,  said :  — 

"  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  everj 
man  according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children.  .  .  .  But,i 
thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disc 
bedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  ha 
divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  ke 
us  from  both!" 

In  1691  the  legislature  sent  Dr.  William  Blair  to 
England  to  secure  a  charter  for  the  college  which  hj 
often  been  under  discussion,  but  which  had  never  beet 
established.  He  returned  the  following  year  with  the 
royal  document  from  which  sprang  the  College  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary. 
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CHAPTER  II  I 

; 

DUTCH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NEW  NETHERLANDS  1 

In  the  year  1633  the  first  school  was  established  by    ' 
the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  with  Adam  Roelandsen    ' 
as  teacher.     For  this  school  two  distinctions  may  with   ,' 
nulee  Sekoel,    some  justice  be  claimed :  First,  that  of  being  the  earliest    ^ 
>  in  the  colonies  of  which  we  have  any  definite  record ; 
and  second,  being  the  longest  in  continuous  tervice, 
since  its  lineal  descendant  is  still  in  active  operation. 
As  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  several  at- 
tempts to  found  schools  had  been  made  in  the  Virg^ia 
colony  previous  to  this  time,  all  of  which  had  come  to 
naught,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Assembly  action 
of  1624  was  productive  of  results.     Since  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  this,  the  claim  of  priority  maintained  by  the 
school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New  Amster- 
dam seems  valid. 

The  settlement  in  Manhattan  Island  was  at  this  time 
twenty  years  old.  The  first  rude  huts  had  been  built 
there  in  the  winter  of  1613-1614  by  the  stranded  crew 
of  a  Dutch  trading  vessel. 

The  following  year  a  fort  was  erected,  and  the  name 
New  Amsterdam  given  to  the  settlement.  Ten  years 
later  (1623)  thirty  families,  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  landed  on  the  island,  eight  of  them  re- 
maining, while  the  rest  sailed  on  up  the  river  and  made 
permanent  settlement  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  These 
Dutch  settlers,  unlike  the  early  adventurers  in  Virginia, 
came  to  found  homes.  Soon  after  their  arrival  a  colo- 
nial government  was  established,  with  Peter  Minuit  as 
governor,  and  in  1626  the  Island  of  Manhattan  —  twenty 

la 
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thousand  acres  —  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  $24. 
From  this  time  on  the  growth  of  the  settlement  was 
rapid.  This  was  due  in  part  to  special  concessions  made 
to  settlers  in  the  New  Amsterdam  colonies.  In  1629 
the  West  India  Company  issued  the  so-called  "  charter  Clews,  p.  198. 
of  exemptions,"  under  which  all  colonists  were  given 
freedom  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to- 
gether with  special  privileges  of  landholdings,  trade, 
ifld  self-government.  In  return  for  these  liberal  terms, 
the  settlers  were,  however,  enjoined  as  follows  by  the 
company :  — 

"The  Patroons  and  the  colonists  shall,  in  particular,  endeavor  to 
find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may  support  a  minister  and 
idioolnuster,  that  thus  the  service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may 
aot  grow  cool  and  be  neglected  among  them,  and  they  shall,  for  the   O'CRllaghani, 
fint,  procure  a  cotnforter  of  the  sick  there."  II.  p.  557. 

The  last-named  functionary  seems  to  have  been  an 
important  officer  in  the  colony.  Even  previous  to  this 
formal  demand  for  his  services  (1626),  Sebastian  Jan 
Crol  and  Jan  Huyck  had  each  acted  in  the  capacity, 
which  was  both  spiritual  and  medical.  Since  their  duties 
were  often,  in  the  later  days  of  the  colony,  performed  by 
the  schoolmaster,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  Crol 
and  Huyck  had  also  kept  school. 

Of  this  we  find  no  sufficient  corroboration.     It  is  how- 
Wcr  certain  that  in   1633  the  colony  found  itself  in  a 
position  to  comply  with  that  part  of  the  company's  in-  Dunshee,  p.  aS. 
junction  having  to  do  with  the  school,  and  Roelandsen 
was  sent  from  Holland  to  be  its  master, 

The  work  of  the  school  was  strictly  elementary  in  its 
Mturc.  Whereas  the  colonists  in  Virginia  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  principally  for  Indians  and  orphans,  and 
the  Puritans  in  New  England  recognized  at  first  only 
a  need  for  higher  education  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
learned  clergy,  the  Dutch  began  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
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own  children.  In  the  matter  of  popular  education  they 
were  leaders. 

Roelandsen's  career  seems  to  have  been  a  checkered 
one.  He  was  involved  in  no  less  than  fifteen  lawsuits, 
one  of  which  he  brought  against  a  debtor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  wash  bill.  This  would  lead  us  to  wonder 
whether  the  schoolmaster  of  those  days,  among  his 
varied  duties,  was  public  laundryman.  In  another  case 
at  law  he  was  defendant  in  a  suit  for  passage-money 
from  Holland.  This  he  won,  having  proved  that  he 
worked  his  way,  while  his  son,  who  was  his  fellow-pas- 
senger, "  said  the  prayers." 

Of  the  exact  character  of  his  school  work,  which  he 
relinquished  in  1638,  we  know  nothing.  In  the  same 
year  we  find  the  first  record  of  a  public  tax  for  school 
purposes.  Among  a  series  of  laws  relating  to  various 
matters  of  public  importance  is  the  following :  — 

"  Each  householder  and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax  and  pub 
charge  as  shall  hereafter  be  considered  proper  for  the  maintenan 
of  clerg)'men,  comforters  for  the  sick,  schoolmasters,  and  such  like 
necessary  officers." 

Within  the  next  few  years  at  least  one  other  priva 
school  was  established  and  presided  over  by  Jan  Steven- 
sen,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  more. 
This  might  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  "as  early  as 
1642,  it  was  customary,  in  marriage  contracts,  whenever 
the  bride  was  a  widow  having  children,  for  the  parties 
to  '  promise  to  bring  up  the  children  decently,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  to  provide  them  with  necessary 
clothing  and  food,  to  keep  them  at  school,  to  let  them 
learn  reading,  writing,  and  a  good  trade ; '  to  which  was 
sometimes  added  'as  honest  parents  ought  and  are 
bound  to  do,  and  as  they  can  answer  before  God  and 
man.' " 

This  would  certainly  have  been  impossible   unl« 
schools  had  been  available. 
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That  tbey  were  not,  however,  very  much  in  evidence 
is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  public  utterances  of  the 
renowned  Peter  Stuyvesant  upon  his  arrival  as  director-  van  der  1 
Ecoeral  of  the  colony  in  1647.     He  said  ;  —  vii,  p.  106. 

"Wbcreas.  by  want  of  proper  place,  no  school  has  been  kept  in 
ttneiBaaths^  by  which  the  youth  is  spoiled,  such  is  proposed,  where 
aeoBTentent  place  may  be  adapted  to  keep  the  youth  from  the  street 
*Dd  nader  a  strict  subordination." 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  he  must  have  meant  official 
public  school,  for  Stevensen's  school  was  at  that  time  in 
opcmtioo.  A  marked  distinction  was  made  between 
these  two  classes  of  schools.  The  teacher  of  the  former 
•»»  a  public  official,  and  his  appointment  rested  jointly  Dunsfi 
with  the  West  India  Company  and  the  Classis  of  Am- 
Ktrdam. 

Usaally  when  reference  to  a  school  is  found  in  the 
recwr!?.  It  is  to  the  official  public  school.     From  the^. 
f  -ization  of   schools  in    New   Amsterdam,  till  ^ 

!■>.•.•.  «ijcn  a  special  board  of  trustees  was  appointed, 
the  management  and  supervision  of  this  school  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  deacons.  During  the  period  of  Dutch 
"  '••   no  private  teacher  could  follow  his  calling  without 

!)*e  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.     This  Dunshee,  p.  33.J 
-  to  have  given  rise  to  much  trouble  on  the 
,... .  „.  .  jme  of  the  early  aspirants  to  schoolroom  honors.  Femow,  if? 
Because  Jacob  van  Corler  had  disregarded  the  rule  P-  348. 

had  "  arrogated  to  himself  to  keep  school,"  he  was 
oed  not  to  teach  until  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  Certification  of 
fraa  the  director  and  council  "an  act  in  propria  forma."  T*"''*^n 
Tb«  people,  however,  were  on  his  side,  and  when  he  ~ 

»a$  ordered  "  not   to   keep   any   school,"   they   found 
selves  greatly  interested  thereby,  as  their  children 
f  what  the  above-named  Jacob  van  Corler  had 
f-  rcat    satisfaction   previously  taught   them   in 

•)g,  and  cyphering,  which  was  much  more 
win  ijiy  uuicr  person,  no  one  excepted;  therefore  they 


l^an  der  Kemp, 
KX.  p.  ais. 


troadbead,  I, 
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request  that  the  above-named  Corler  may  be  allov 
again  to  keep  school ;  and  although  the  above-named 
burgomasters  and  two  schepens  have  spoken  verbally 
thereon  to  your  Honors  and  your  Honors  were  not 
pleased  to  allow  it,  for  reasons  thereunto  moving  your 
Honors,  they  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  humble 
supplication  of  the  burghers  and  inhabitants  afore- 
said, again  request  that  your  Honors  may  be  pleased 
to  permit  the  above-named  Corler  again  to  keep 
school." 

The  director-general  and  the  council  were,  however, 
obdurate,  replying  that  "  school-keeping  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  schoolmasters  depend  absolutely  from  the 
jus  patronatus,  in  virtue  of  which  we  interdicted  school- 
keeping  to  Jacob  van  Corler,  as  having  arrogated  it  to 
himself  without  our  orders  —  in  which  resolutions  we 
do  as  yet  persist."  Corler  was  seemingly  refused  per- 
mission merely  because  he  had  attempted  to  teach  with- 
out consulting  the  authorities,  for,  when  he  was  first 
warned  to  desist,  it  was  only  until  he  should  receive  per- 
mission in  legal  form. 

The  requirements  for  certification  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  rigid.  At  least  because  Johannes  van  Gelder 
(1662)  was  "  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  reading  and 
writing,  it  has  happened  that  several  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  this  city  advised  and  encouraged  him  too, 
to  open  a  public  school,"  and  so  he  petitioned  for  and 
was  granted  the  privilege  of."  keeping  school." 

In  1649  the  "  Nine  Men  " '  drew  up  a  "  Remonstrance," 
explaining  to  the  Fatherland  their  grievances.  Their 
minister  had  gone,  and  conditions  were  discouragit 
As  for  education,  they  said  :  — 

"  There  should  be  a  public  sdiool.  provided  with  at  least  two 
good  masters,  so  that,  first  of  all,  in  so  wild  a  country,  where  there 


'  The  people  elected  eighteen  men,  from  whom  the  go»ernot  telee 
nine  u  an  advisory  board. 
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SK  nnny  Ioo«c  people,  the  youth  be  well  taught  and  brought  up,  not 
ttiff  in  tending  and  writing,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  Loni.  As  it  is  now,  the  school  is  kept  very  irregularly ;  one  and 
aaaaher  keeping  it  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  as  long  as  he 
prapw.-' 


This  complaint,  coming  from  the  representation  of  the 
people,  and  implying  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
officere.  moved  the  director  to  make  reply  through  his 
HOietary,  Cornells  van  Tienhoven.  He  acknowledged 
dot  the  Dcw  schoolhouse,  toward  which  the  "  common- 
ihy  bad  contributed  something,"  was  not  yet  built,  but 
tbat  the  blame  was  with  the  churchwardens  who  had 
charge  of  the  funds.  That  the  youth  were  in  want  of 
tchoob  only  to  the  extent  of  the  "circumstances  of  the 
ooontry."  The  communication  closed  with  the  some- 
what ironical  retort :  — 

*  1/  ihcy  (the  people  of  New  Netherlands)  are  such  patriots  as 
tkr;  appear  to  be.  let  them  be  leaders  in  generous  contributions  for 
codk  laitdabte  objects,  and  not  complain  when  the  Directors  re- 
qaerttd  a  collection  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  and  a  school." 

In  1650  the  classis,  at  Amsterdam,  took  cognizance 
o(  conditions  in  the  colony  and  sent  over  "  a  school- 
■aster,  who  shall  also  act  as  comforter  of  the  sick.  He 
b  CDosidcred  an  honest  and  pious  man.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
grant  that  he  may  for  a  long  time  exemplify  the  favor- 
»blc  t'  V  which  he  carried  with  him  from  here  to 

thce:i  I  of  the  youth," 

The  path  of  these  Dutch  schoolmasters  was  not  strewn 
with  roses.  A  further  account  may  put  the  reader  into 
doter  s)'mpathy  with  them.  In  1654  William  Verstius 
aiked  Ibe  classis  for  an  increased  salary,  but  in  this  he 

-tjcccssful.     In  his  resignation,  which  promptly 

iic  states  that  "  there  are  now  several  persons 
■ctent  to  acquit  themselves  in  this  charge." 
"  van  Hoboocken  was  appointed  to  take  the 
•  iu9.     The  salary,  the  work,  and  appointive 
arc  seen  in  the  minutes  of  March  23,  1655:  — 


O'Callagha^ 
p.  317. 


Van  der  Kemp, 
IV.  p.  23 


Van  der  Kemp 
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".  .  .  The  Noble  Lords  of  the  Supreme  Council,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  respected  Consistory  of  this  city,  appointed  Harmanus 
van  Hoboocken  as  chorister  and  schoolmaster  of  this  city  at  35 
guilders'  per  month,  and  100  guilders  annual  expenditures;  who 
promises  to  conduct  himself  industriously  and  faithfully,  pcrsuant  to 
)unshce,  p.  37.     the  instructions  already  given,  or  hereafter  to  be  given." 

The  council  minutes  for  August  11  contain  the  fol- 
lowing with  reference  to  Hoboocken  :  — 

"  A  petition  being  read  of  Harmanus  van  Holxjocken.  now  chfl 
ister  in  this  city,  sohciting  —  as  he  is  burdened  with  a  wife  and  ; 
small  children,  without  possessing  any  means  for  their  sustenan 
—  that  his  salary  be  paid  to  him  monthly,  or  at  least,  quarterly,  1 
is,  after  deliberation  given  an  apostil  as  long  as  the  supplicant 
mains  in  ser\'ice,  he  may  depend  on  the  punctual  payment  of 
salary." 

A  census  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1656  showed  is 
houses  and  1000  inhabitants.  The  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  partial  destruction  of  the  schoolhouse  by 
fire  again  brings  the  teacher  before  the  council.  The 
accounts  of  this  event  do  not  agree  in  all  points,  but  the 
following  is  given  as  being  fairly  satisfactory :  — 

"To  the  Honorable  Lords,  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens  of 
city  of  New  Amsterdam :  Harmanus  van  Hoboocken.  schoolmast 
of  this  city,  respectfully  requests  that  your  Honors  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  him  the  Hall  and  the  side  room  for  the  use  of  the  school 
and  as  a  dwelling,  inasmuch  as  he,  the  petitioner,  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  children,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  for  they  much  require  a  place  adapted  for  fire,  and  to 
be  warmed,  for  which  their  present  tenement  is  wholly  unfit.  He.  the 
petitioner,  burdened  with  a  wife  and  children,  is  greatly  in  need  of  a 
dwelling  for  them ;  and  ...  he  anticipates  great  inconvenience,  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  your  Honors  cannot  find  any.  he,  the  petitioner,  requests 
your  Honors  to  be  pleased  to  allow  him  the  rent  of  the  back  room 
where  Gciirt  Coerten  at  present  occupies,  which  he.  the  petitioner, 
would  freely  accept  for  the  present,  as  he  is  unable  to  pay  so  heavy 
'ratt,p.  885.         a  rent  as  a  whole  house  amounts  to." 

'  A  guilder  ii  equal  to  sbuut  40  c«nl«. 


^■'"'-"^■^ 
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The  court  could  not  grant  the  petition  in  full  as  the 
rooms  were  out  of  repair,  but  he  was  allowed  100 
guilders  yearly  with  which  to  secure  suitable  rooms. 
That  ihc  development  of  schools  was  extremely  slow 
wn  by  the  following  extract  from  a  formal  report 
— ,.  lu  Holland  from  New  Amsterdam  in  1657:  — 

.  It  is  to  be  added  iliat  (to  our  knowledge)  not  one  of  all 
'jtcB,  whether  Dutch  or  English  villages,  hath  a  schoolmaster, 
oi«jj(  the  Manhattans,  Bcverwyck,  and  now  are  also  at  Fort  Casmir, 
m  tlie  South  River ;  and  though  some  parents  would  give  their 
bddren  some  llistmction.  yet  they  experience  much  difficulty,  .  .  . ; 
i,  IfaTag«r  Kime  villages  are  cmly  in  their  first  establishment,  and 
vkibt  people  come  naked  and  poor  from  Holland,  they  have  not 
^B«B  to  provide  a  minister  and  schoolmaster;  2.  Because  there 
sc  Uri  qualiftcd  persons  in  this  country  who  can  or  will  teach." 


Pnit,  p.  846. 


In  1658  the  colonists  thought  that  they  had  come  tou^ 
ihe  p'  ■  ■  le  they  might  maintain  more  than  an  ele- 
ment. 1.  Reverend  Driesius  was  the  first  to  urge 
A  Latin  school  and  its  advantages.  He  even  expressed 
bb  willingness  to  be  the  teacher.  A  petition  was  sent 
bi  the  managers  of  the  company,  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  Latin  school  also  hints  at  the 
wry  elementary  instruction  tliat  had  been  given  in  the 
Kbools:  — 

'taring  before  your  Honors  the  great  augmentation  of  the  youth 

(f  Ike  r  ind  place,  which  yearly  increases  more  and  more, 

«d  fill  ">w  very  numerous,  and  though  many  of  them  can 

xttA  ar  .ind  Inhabitants  arc  nevertheless  inclined 

Iktart  lucted  in  the  most  useful  languages,  the 

iftic/ o>  tHc  Latm  tongue:  and  as  there  are  no  means  to 

*  in  h  .-are-st  l>cing  at  Boston,  in  N.  England,  a  great  dis- 

nn.  and  many  of  the  burgers  and  inhabitants  of  this 

'filif>rl»ood  having  neither  the  ability  nor  the  me-nns  to 

■  II  Ihilhcr,  we  shall  Mherefore  again  trouble  your 

..-.^..Ti.  '••  ■— T'>'s1  that  your  Honors  would  be  pleased  to 

Md  a  r  master  of  a  Latin  school,  in  order  that 

n>-  ui-iiiicted  in.  and  study  such  langtiage.  not 

such  person  here,  many  of  the  neighboring  places 

''-vJ^  *caii  Uicir  children  hither  to  be  instructed  in  that  tongue  ; 


jj^ 
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hoping  that,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  may  finally  attain  to 
an  Academy,  whereby  this  place,  arriving  at  great  splendor,  your 
Honors  shall  have  the  reward  and  praise  next  to  God  the  Lord  who 
will  grant  his  blessing  to  it.  On  your  Honors  sending  us  a  school- 
niaster,  we  shall  endeavor  to  have  consti-ucted  a  suitable  place  o^ 
K       school."  ^1 

!■  The  following  year  (1659)  Dr.  Alexander  Caroli^H 
Curtius,  a  professor  in  Lithuania,  was  engaged  and  sen^| 
over  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  was  to  have  a 
salary  of  500  florins  *  per  year,  one-fourth  of  this  to  be 
paid  him  before  embarking,  so  that  he  might  procure 
some  needed  books.  He  was  to  have  100  guilders  with 
which  to  provide  some  necessary  articles,  and  besides 
was  to  have  a  garden  and  orchard  given  him  in  New 
Amsterdam.  He  might  give  private  instruction,  if  it 
did  not  interfere  with  his  teaching  in  the  Latin  school. 
On  July  4  he  appeared  in  court  and  was  told  that  the 
city  would  allow  him  200  florins  yearly  as  a  present. 
The  treasurer  also  gave  him  an  order  for  50  florins 
besides,  which  he  accepted  with  thanks.  Being  a  physi- 
cian, he  also  practised  medicine.  He  did  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  people  or  of  the  company.  The 
court  complained  that  he  was  taking  too  much  pay 
from  his  pupils,  and  the  people  said  that  he  did  not 
keep  order,  for  the  pupils  "beat  each  other  and  tore 
the  clothes  from  each  other's  backs."  His  reply  to  the 
patrons  was  that  his  hands  were  tied,  as  some  of  the 
parents  forbade  him  punishing  their  children.  Besides 
all  this,  he  was  involved  in  a  suit  about  the  price  of  a 
hog.  Losing  the  suit  did  not  make  him  any  more  popu- 
lar than  he  had  been.  As  a  result  of  all  his  troubles,  it 
was  thought  best  to  have  a  new  teacher. 

In  1660  Hoboocken   again  petitioned  for  an  allo< 
ance,  since  he  was  "behindhand  with  the  building 
the  school,  and  for  divers  other  reasons."     The  counc 
decided  to  pay  him  "his  current  year's  salary  ...  at j 

'  A  florin  is  worth  ftbout  tp  cenCa. 
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nxxrc  convenient  season  .  .  .  and  his  allowance  is  hence- 
forth abolished." 

Scfaoot- teaching  was   sometimes  taken  up  as  a   last 

resort.     Jan  Juriacnse  Becker,  "through  the  caprices  of 

liy  fortune  .  .  .  has  been  compelled  to  become 

.  »...^i ..  ;.eeper  ...  for  which  he  nearly  sacrificed  all 

»hat  he  possessed  —  and  whereas  the  supplicant  is  ap- 

nsivc  that  many  difficulties,  and  even  poverty  is 

.icning  him  and  his  family,"  being  an  old  employee 

o(  the  company  he  asked  that  he  might  be  employed  as 
mriler  for  the  company,  and  if  that  was  not  possible, 
"that  then  the  supplicant  might  be  permitted  to  keep 
icbool.  to  instruct  the  youth  in  reading,  in  writing,  etc." 
This  touching  appeal  was  favorably  heard,  and  he  was 
granted  permission  "to  keep  school." 

In  January  of  1662  Rev.  iEgidius  Luyck  arrived  at 
Kew  Amsterdam  and  became  the  successor  to  Curtius 
mtfae  Latin  school.  His  salary  seems  not  to  have  been 
fixed  at  first,  so  that  some  anxiety  arose  on  his  part. 
la  a  petition,  after  some  explanation,  he  says :  — 

*  (  oSirr,  notwithstanding,  cheerfully  to  continue  my  service,  but 
mIo!  most  cArnr^stly  and  humbly  that  the  Director  General,  with 
tit  ktgh  ixid  faithful  Council,  th.it  it  may  please  them  to  provide 
■t  *lth  a  decent  salar>-.  so  as  I  cannot  doubt,  it  shall  meet  their 
ippntMtloA,  Bfi  well  knowing  that  I  cannot  live  on  the  small  pay> 
MM  vbich  Is  received  from  my  disciples  —  and  as  a  laborer  deserves 
l^mfe*  —  and  if  I  might  obtain  a  favorable  resolution,  my  ardor 
tod  vai  10  acquit  myself  well  to  my  duty  must  of  course  increase  — 
b;  abkh  I  am  encouraged  to  remain." 


Hmrini 


O'Callaghan* 
III,  p.  407. 


Van  der  Kemp 
XXIV,  p., 


I  der  Kempi 


So  serious  did  the  matter  of  salary  become,  that  he 

wea  petitioned    for  permission   "to  sail  —  on   a   short 

—  under   God's   guidance   to   the   Fatherlande;   to 

tiicre  in  person."    The  case  was  finally  settled  by 

y  "  the   Rev.  Aegidius  Luyck  "  wampum  to  the 

«B(«nt  of  1000  guilders  annually,  one-half  of  which  was 

to  )^  paid  by  the  company. 

Luyck  first  came  to  the  colony  to  be  private  instructor 


Auam 
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to  Director  Stuyvesant's  children,  and  it  was  because  of 
his  success  in  teaching  them,  that  others  requested  that 
he  should  be  appointed  to  continue  the  Latin  school. 
In  1663  he  reports  twenty  pupils,  among  whom  were  two 
from  Virginia  and  two  from  Fort  Orange.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  expecting  ten  or  twelve  more  from  these 
places.  He  was  also  arranging  for  some  of  them  to 
board  with  him.  When  the  English  took  possession,  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1665  he  was  in  Hol- 
land, assisting  Stuyvesant  in  justifying  the  surrender  of 
New  Amsterdam  without  resistance.  He  returned  to 
New  Amsterdam,  and  at  the  recapture  in  1674  he  was 
burgomaster.  When  the  English  again  took  possession 
h»tf./ajri««.       he  refused  to  take  the  oath  and  returned  to  Holland. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  Annals  of  Public  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  gives  a  list  of  thirty  teachers  who 
taught  in  that  colony  during  the  Dutch  rule ;  of  these 
teachers,  ten  conducted  private,  and  twenty  public, 
schools ;  some  for  a  short  period,  others  for  a  number 
of  years. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  conscientious  attempts  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  burghers 
to  provide  schools  for  their  children.  Thirty  masters 
in  as  many  years  among  a  population  as  limited  as  was 
that  in  the  New  Netherlands  even  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupancy,  is  a  worthy  showing,  though  those 
masters  —  like  others  before  and  since  —  were  not  al 
that  might  be  desired. 
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CHAPTER  III 


/ 


EARLY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES  ] 

Massachusetts  Bay 

The  sturdy  settlers  upon  the   New  England   coa 
played  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  making 
our  school  system  than  had  their  predecessors  in  V| 
ginia,  or  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.     Th< 
were  of    quite  different  stock.       While   the   Virgii 
settlements  were  peopled  with  adventurers,  or  at 
by  those  who  hoped  soon  to  return  to  the  mother  con 
try,  and  New  Amsterdam  with  the  poorest  of  Dut 
peasantry,  within  the  veins  of  the  first  New   Engla 
colonists  ran  blood  as  blue  as  any  in  old  England, 
the  first  step  of  each  upon  the  rugged  shore  was  wfi 
the  full  consciousness  that  it  would  never  be  retrace 
Though  willing   to  undergo   hardships  and  privatio 
for  conscience'  sake,  they  set  to  work  energetically 
lessen  them  as  much  as  was  in  their  power.     Physic 
hardships  they  could  put  up  with  without  a  murml 
but  spiritual  and  intellectual  deprivations  —  never, 
they  early  set  up  scherols,  patterned  as  closely  as  p^ 
sible  after  those  which  they  had  attended  in  the  moth 
country.     The  early  comers,  especially  to  the  Bost 
colony,  were  singularly  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  est 
Ushing  them.     Never  since,  in  the  history  of  our  cot 
try,    has    the   population   as   a   class   been    so   higl 
educated  as  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts settlements.     One  man  in  every  250  ha'1 
graduated  from  an  English  university,  and  both  ^ 
and  laity  had  brought  from  home  enviable  rcputation$_ 
for  superior  service  both  in  church  and  college. 
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It  vos  but  natural,  then,  that  the  fear  so  often  expressed 
ttat  education  and  religion  might  die  with  the  first  gen- 
ion,  should  result  in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
for  their  perpetuation.  The  first  was  the  Latin 
imar  School,  though  antedating  Harvard  College 
two  years.  The  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  is 
Jly  conceded  to  have  been  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
of  the  most  brilliant  products  of  Emanuel  College, 
tbridge,  where  he  had  remained  some  years  after 
iuation,  as  txitor.  During  his  subsequent  pastorates 
tgland,  as  well  as  in  his  native  town,  he  had  been 
interested  in  the  grammar  schools.  No  better 
could  have  been  found  for  such  a  movement 
•aaog  a  cultivated  and  refined  people,  of  whom  Palfrey 
191:- 

"1b  »1!  ■•'  "-"rrallons  of  worth  and  refinement,  Boston  has  never 
^mm,  .  more  illustrious  for  generous  qualities  .  .  .  than 

iBctii'  t<rs  of  the  young  colony  who  welcomed  Cotton  and 

Ulfdk'  i  at  Wint'hrop's  table."  Palfrey,  I. p.; 


It  wa*  in    1635  that  the  town-meeting  voted  "that 

w  brother  Philemon  Parmount  shall  be  interested  to 

^-'  -r   schoolmaster   for  the   nourturing  of   children 

-,"  and    the  long  career  of  the  school  was  fully 

was  almost  exactly  five  years  after  the 

,:.i.t  in  Boston,  and  fifteen  after  the  begin- 

mouth. 

•    ly   we  know  but  little  about  Parmount. 

.:_n   with  the  school  did  not  last  for  more 

r,  and  tradition  has  it  that  after  going  into 

'  \'ew  Hampshire  as  one  of  the  followers 

i-on,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 

£ieter  in  that  state.     Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  settled 

PMtw  there    in    1638.     In  1636  we  find  record  that  "at 

'itneral   meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants  there  was 

t^*es  toward    the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  with  us, 

^,  Daniel    Maud,  being  now  also  chosen  thereunto." 


Brown,  p. 


j^ 
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>w»,p.6i.        The  list  of  "richer  inhabitants,"  some  forty  in  numbd 

•  who  subscribed  to  the  fund,  is  headed  by  the  namel 

Governor  Vane,  followed  by  his  deputy  John  Winthrd 

and  William  Bellingham,  each  of  whom  gave;^io,  afl 

Winthrop,  p.  a9s  sincc  the  entire  sum  pledged  was  but  ^^406^.,  the  fl 
"  maindcr  must  have  been  given  in  small  sums.     BesidI 

his  regular  salary,  Maud  had  assigned  to  him  a  "ga 
den  plot"  upon  condition  of  building  thereon  if  ned 
be.  He  continued  as  teacher  until  1642,  when  he  to« 
up  a  pastorate  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  thus  follol 
ing  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  Parmount.  Prival 
subscriptions  did  not  long  remain  the  sole  support  I 
the  school,  though  the  rate  bill  and  tax  were  not  a 
sorted  to  in  the  earliest  years,  the  first  direct  refereni 
to  fees  being  in  1679.  To  supplement  the  fees  t| 
town  granted  certain  islands,  and  in  some  instances,  tl 
rents  accruing  from  these  possessions  were  devoted  f 
the  support  of  the  school.  For  example,  in  1641  it  wl 
voted  that  Deere  Island  should  be  improved  and  tl 

Clews,  p.  61.  income  derived  from  it  devoted  to  a  free  school.  Bl 
that  the  income  from  such  a  source  could  not  have  befl 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school  is  evidoj 
from  the  fact  that  in  1644  the  island  was  leased  n 
three  years  at  £,"]  a  year.  In  1660  the  genera]  cod 
granted  Boston  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  si| 
port  of  its  schools.  1 

The  fame  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  rests  not  aloi 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  school  to  be  starta 
in  the  colony,  but  perhaps  fully  as  much  upon  its  grd 
good  fortune  in  having  at  its  head  for  more  than  a  thq 

:heever.  of  a  ccntury  the  illustrious  Ezekiel  Cheever.     So  far! 

we  have  record,  Cheever  had  begun  his  work  as] 
teacher  in  1642  in  New  Haven,  going  to  Ipswich  i 
1651,  to  Charlcstown  in  1661,  and  removing  to  Bostq 
in  1670,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  long  aa 
useful  life.  Seldom  has  a  teacher  been  more  praiM 
by  his  contemporaries,  nor  mourned  by  his  friends.    Ifl 
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luenU  »ertnon  was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  who 
tbo  trrolc  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  former  teacher,  in 
kjtb  of  which  he  bestows  great  praise  on  Cheeyer  and 
tes  work.     The  poem  begins :  — 

**  You  that  are  men,  and  thoughts  of  manhood  know, 
Be  iust  DOW  lo  the  man  that  made  you  so." 

Bat  he  finds  himself  unable  to  write  as  he  should, 

"  Ink  is  too  vile  a  liquor,  liquid  gold 
Sbuuld  fill  the  pen,  by  which  such  things  are  told  .  .  . 
His  work  he  loved  ;  oh,  had  we  done  the  same: 
Our  play  days  still  to  him  ungrateful  came. 
And  yet  »o  well  our  work  adjusted  lay, 
We  caoic  to  work  as  if  we  came  to  play." 

In  speaking  of  his  life,  he  continued :  — 

•H«  died  ...  in  the  ninetj'-fourth  year  of  his  age :  after  he  had 
•'\\   £aithtul  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years." 
;r  in  acknowledging  that  New  England  has 
matt  katrwD  a  LxMter  schoolmaster.*' 

-d  Mather  in  speaking  his  praises.     Cheever's 

.   was  the  first  great  text-book  in  colonial  times. 

I  a  beginning  Latin  book,  and  so  great  was  its  popu- 

that  it  commanded  considerable  respect,  even  in 

nineteenth  ccntur%-.    The  last  edition  was  printed  in 

1  in  1636  joined  in  the  educational  move- 
ited  by  Boston,  and  airanged  with  William 
rdl  "  to  keep  a  school  for  twelve  month,  to  begin 
'  '    of    August,  and   to   have   £,ifl  this   year." 
..ing  is  said  as  to  the  source  of  the  money,  it 
|aeem  that  the  expenses  were  to  be  met  by  the 
Tht»  school  was  not,  however,  wholly  free  in 
being   supported  in  part  by  the  rent  from  some 
|«nd  the  income  from  the  Mystic  Weir. 
*'•--.  the  general  court  granted  Charlestown  one 
.  rc»  of  land,  on  condition  that  it  be  improved 
^A  B»cd  tor  the  support  of  the  school.     If  these  condi- 


Text-booka, 
p.  ai7. 


MarttH*;' 


Clews 
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tions  could  not  be  complied  with  by  Charlestown,  tlii 
land  was  to  be  given  to  the  town  that  should  meet  th< 
requirements. 

\m-  I"  '^^7  ^^'  ^°^"  Fiske,  wealthy  and  well  edu- 
cated,  settled  at  Salem  and  began  to  teach  school.  In 
this  work  he  continued  until  early  in  1640,  when  the 
town-meeting  appointed  a  "young  Mr.  Norris  "  in  his 
stead.  Norris  seems  to  have  been  successful,  for  he 
taught  the  children  of  Salem  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  Thereafter  the  school  had  graduates  of  Harvard 
for  its  masters  for  more  than  a  century. 

1.50.  Not  all  of  our  town  schools  of  to-day  can  boast  of 

such  a  record.  The  school  was  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  patrons,  while  the  town  rate  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  first  public  school  in  America  to  be  supported  by 
I  diredftaxation  "upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  "  was 
established  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1639. 
In  1636  David  Thompson  had  settled  upon  Thomp- 
son's Island,  off  the  coast  of  the  colony  town,  and  in 
1638  he  gave  the  island  to  the  town  on  the  paymen 
of  twelvepence  yearly  rental.  Having  transferred  the 
island  to  the  town,  the  town  council  met  May  20,  1639^ 
and  adopted  the  following  order :  — 


in 


"It  is  ordered  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1639,  that  there  shall 
be  a  rent  of  ^^20  a  year  imposed  forever  on  Thompson's  island,  to 
be  paid  by  every  person  that  hath  propriety  in  said  island,  according 
to  the  proportion  that  any  such  person  shall  from  time  to  time  enjoy 
and  possess  there,  and  this  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in 
Dorchester.  This  rent  of  £10  a  year  to  be  paid  to  such  school- 
master as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues, 
also  writing.  The  said  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time  to 
time  by  the  freemen,  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and 
the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  whether  maids  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not.  For  the  levying  of  this  £20  yearly  from  the 
particular  persons  who  ought  to  pay  it  according  to  this  order,  it  is 
further  ordered  that  some  man  shall  be  appointed  by  the  seven  men 
for  the  time  being  to  receive  this,  and  on  refusal  to  levy  it  by  dis- 


Text-boo  lt«7" 

p.  310. 
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OBh  aad  not  finding  distress,  such  person  as  so  refuseth  payment 
Ad  farfth  the  Uad  he  hath  in  propriety  in  said  island." 

Here,  the  first  teacher  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Water- 
keue. 

Dordiestcr,  as  we  see,  had  its  first  school  in  1639. 
Ia  i64S  the  town  appointed  a  committee  of  three  "  war- 
den or  overseers  of  the  school."     These  men,  residents 
fk  Dorchester,  were  to  hold  office  for  life  unless  for  a 
hty  "  reason  they  be  removed.     This  fi^st  school 
*   J  appointed  by  any  municipality  in  this"coun- 
■..■:.  schools  in  touch  with  the  town-meeting,  and 
doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  local  board 
directors. 

The  town-meeting  of  Newbury  in   1639  granted  ten  Bush», 

of  land  to  Anthony  Somerby  "for  his  encourage- 

it  to  keep   school   one   year."     It   was   decided  to 

flae  the   teacher's  salary  —  ;^20  —  by  town   rate.     A 

CBinauttee  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  school, 

nd  there  was   some  talk   of   building   a   schoolhouse. 

Toe  following  year  it  was  decided  "  that  the  town  should 

.'4  by  the  year  to  maintain  a  free  school  at  the 

;.^-house."     Yet  the  vote  seems  not  to  have  been 

by  xny   means   unanimous,  since   seventeen  residents 
"desired  to  have  their  dissents  recorded." 

It  wa«  in  1636  that  the  general  court  took  up  the 
fBCtdon  of  higher  education,  and  the  result  was  the 
iNHthifr  of  Harvard  College.  Ten  years  later,  in  1641,  Clews, p.  $8. 
'fenlictpatcd  its  later  enactment  for  the  furtherance  of 
deisentary  education  by  appealing  to  the  elders  of  the 
dnrch  \o  prepare  "a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of 
JfSoth  in  the  grounds  of  religion," 

The  fact  that  these  matters  were  put  into  the  hands 
iA  the  ciders,  and  that  merely  a  catechism  was  asked 
H^r.  hsi*  caused  this  act  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
aA  an  educational  move.  But  at  that  time 
^y  were  the  acknowled^ed^gduc^ional  leaders, 


Banraxd  Col. 
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Arr**<tKi^ 


iiiut  the  civil  and  religious  interests  were  closely  united. 
Tliat  tho  youth  should  be  instructed  "in  the  grounds  of 
ivlijiion  "  meant  much  to  a  people  who  used  the  Bible 
in  the  court  room  as  freely  as  in  the  pulpit,  who  made 
it  tlio  foundation  of  their  cinl  as  well  as  of  their  reli- 
j;i*ms  laws.  That  their  children  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  read  that  book  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
their  laws  and  lives  concerned  them  greatly,  and  was  a 
woijrhtv  reason  for  establishing  schools. 

l'"\copt  for  these  two  enactments,  the  first  of  which 
was  s:H.vial  V Harvard  Co■!e«:e^  ar.d  the  second  of  little 
ev:;:c.^;iv^nai  •."•.-.rivrt.  the  Mas&.ichuse"s  law  of  1642  was 
tho  r.;-s;  ;:is^n^t?re  '5ta::::es"Tn  -ar^y  wiT-i~ectiiig  educa- 
v.ov.  :r.  :hc  vv'.or.y.  This  w.is.  however,  far-reaching  in 
i:s  xvrs4\;;:c"ce ;  ar.d  is.va-.:se  0:  ::<  wise  pro\-:sions, 
v".cse-.\-es  •jWjN.'tv.ativT.. 
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within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  their  conduct 
fcj»ard  each  other  was  to  be  carefully  guarded.     These 
cottmistjs  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish raying,  "  He  that  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade  does 
Tc  as  if  he  taught  him  to  steal." 
u  iiic  act  of   1642  does  not  free  the  people  of  Mas- 
■cfaiisctts  from  the  charge  of  being  merely  religious 
k|(ots,  that  of  1645  may  show  further  what  they  consid- 
ered "profitable  to  the  commonwealth."     It  was  then  Clews, p. ( 
Aacrecd  by  the  court  that  "whereas  it  is  conceived  that 
llctrahitng  up  of  youth  to  the  art  and  practice  of  arms 
»il!  be  of  great  use  to  this  country  in  divers  respects 
that  all  youth  within  the  jurisdiction  from  ten  years 
•  :  :  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  instructed  by 

>i-c  • .     le  officers  of  the  band." 

It  b  not  known  just  when  the  school  at  Cambridge 

;  but  in   1643  Elijah  Corlett  had  "very  well  ap-  Coricit. 
himself    for  his   abilities,  dexterity,  and   pain- 
in    teaching  and  educating  the  youth   under 

Brown,  p.  40. 

school  was  never  large,  only  nine  students  being 

dance  in  16S0.     Corlett  continued  to  teach  until 

.th,  which  occurred  forty-three  years  after  we  first 

hira  as  a  teacher.     He  was  known  as  a  good 

ctor,  but  a  "very  poor"  man.     The  Cambridge 

aeaool  had  some  Indian  pupils  for  whom  a  special  grant 

tod  been    made ;   the  others   paid   regular  fees.     The 

•r,   felt  that  the  teacher   deserved    better 

...    ...^n   he  was  receiving,  and  in   1648  "it  was  Martin^.p, 

at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town,  that  there  should 

■  Id   of  the  common  for  the  gratifying  of   Mr. 

'   his  pains  in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town, 

the  •um  of  j^Tio,  U  it  can  be  attained,  provided  it  shall 

the  ftjw  common." 

.     for  the  gratifying  of    Mr.   Corlett   the 
common  *'  proved  adequate  for  the  needs;  and  six 
JaCcr  tlic  records  allude  to  the  payment  of  £,\o 
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as  a  gift.     In  1654  the  town  again  came  to  his  relief  by 

Bush*,  p.  ii8a     levying  a  rate  for  his  benefit. 

From  the  Hopkins  charity  fund  he  was  granted  an 
annual  appropriation  of  £,y  \os.,  but  he  never  had  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  His  successors  at 
Cambridge  for  a  hundred  years  had  the  same  struggle 
for  existence. 

Clews,  p.  63.  In  1659  the  town  was  granted  one  thousand  acres  of 

land  by  the  general  court  on  "  condition  that  they  for- 
ever appropriate  it"  to  the  grammar  school.  Should 
they  fail  to  do  so,  the  benefit  was  to  pass  to  the  nearest 
town  that  did  support  a  grammar  school. 

Bush*  p.  1180.         Cotton  Mather  places  Corlctt  by  the  side  of  Ezekiel 
Cheever  in  the  well-known  lines:  — 

"  Tis  Corlett's  pains  and  Cheerer's  we  must  own, 
That  thou,  New  En};land,  are  not  Scythia  grown." 

He  further  speaks  of  him  as,  "that  memorable  old 
schoolmaster  in  Cambridge  from  whose  education  our 
college  and  country  have  received  so  many  of  its  worthy 
men  that  he  is  himself  to  have  his  name  celebrated  in 
our  church  histor)'." 
Brown,  p.  4a  Ro.xburyopened  a  schooI  in  1645.  The  record  runs : — 

**  The  inh.-ibitants  of  Roxbury.  in  consideration  of  their  religioua 
care  of  posterity,  have  taken  into  consideration  how  necessary  the 
education  of  their  children  in  literature  will  be  to  tit  them  for  public 
service,  both  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  in  succeeding  ages; 
they  therefore  unanimously  consented  and  agreed  to  erect  a  free 
school." 


Uass.  CoL  Rec. 
IV,  pi.  i.  p.  433- 


The  teacher's  salarj-  was  fixed  at  £.ZQ,  appropriated 
from  the  rents  of  certain  lands  which  were  to  be  forever 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  school.  A  committee  of 
seven  was  appointed.  Vacancies  on  this  committee 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  founders  or  their  heirs.  If, 
however,  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  vacancies 
should  not  be  so  filled,  then  the  rest  of  the  committee 
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to  make  the  appointment.     This  committee  was  to 
the  teacher  and  have  general  supervision  of  the 
il  and  its  funds.     This  was  a  private  school  with  a 
lent  endowment.     In  1660  the  general  court  gave 
town  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a 
bet  tchool. 

In  1671  Thomas  Bell  left  by  will  two  hundred  acres  Mass.  c 
d  kod  to  support  the  children  of  the  poor  of  Roxbury.   '^'P''  ' 
Tim  was  turned  over  to  the  school.     At  times  citizens  Clews,  1 
bsplaincd  much  because  of  the  private  nature  of  the 
ickooL    The  opposition  to  it  became  so  great  that  in 
iSftj  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  study 
'  n  and  effect  an  amicable  settlement.     The 

■n  proved  favorable  to  the  school,  and  the 
irted  the  trustees.    Provisions  were  also  made 
ing  of  taxes,  in  case  the  income  of  the  school 
1 1.  ut  the  required  amount.     But  it  was  expressly 
'that  the  said  donors  be  absolutely  and  wholly 
<m  any  such  levy  or  imposition.     That  the  levy 
illy  made  on  all  inhabitants,  excepting  only  those 
,  by  virtue  of  their  subscription,  pay  the  full  pro- 
fMfUua  of  the  annual  charges." 

Riabury  was  the  home  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  Eliot. 
tsthe  Indians.     As  an  early  advocate  of  education,  he 
doerves  rank  by  the  side  of  Cotton.     Of  him  and  his 
•crk  Cotton  Mather  says:  — 

*I  caanot  forget  with  what  ardor  I  ever  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  Mather,  Vol.  I, 
Uikat  churches   which  met  at  Boston.  .  .  .     'Lord,  for  schooU   Blci.p.  498. 
Wl)«l>tie  among  u«,  O  that  our  schools  may  flourish.     That  every   Bush". 
«eBt«r  of  lhi5  AAsembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school 
•ii  le  encooRiijcd   in  the  town  where  he  lives.     That  before  we  die 
•(  nay  (ce  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the 
,..  — „       c„^\  j,j  blessed  his  endeavors  that  Roxbury  could  not  be 
It  a   free  school  in  the  town;  and  the  issue  of  it  has 
-  bich  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Schola 
little  nursery ;  that  is,  Roxbury  ha.s  afforded  more 
:  .r  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any  town 
.jr,  if  1  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New 
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These  six  schools,  established  in  the  first  half  of  V 
seventeenth  century,  together  with  one  at  Braintll 
which  seems  to  have  been  started  as  early  as  1645,  a 
nished  the  students  for  Harvard  College,  and  the  wd 
which  they  were  doing  may  be  roughly  estimated  byl 

Appeodiz  c.  entrance  requirements.  They  were  all  in  a  sense  secoi 
ary  schools,  since  admission  to  them  presupposed! 
least  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  English  languaj 
Since  even  so  much  proficiency  was  not  by  any  mea 
the  rule  with  the  children  of  the  colony,  in  spite  of  1 
admonition  of  the  act  of  1642,  the  general  court  agl 

Appendix  B.  turned  its  attention  to  educational  matters,  and  in  ifl 
framed  the  most  important  school  law  of  our  wM 
history.  This  law  marks  a  tremendous  step  forwaa 
so  far  forward,  in  fact,  that  the  people  had  hardly  cauj 
up  with  it  in  two  centuries'  time,  with  the  result  than 
enforcement  was  practically  impossible.  Yet  it  has  bd 
the  model  for  a  vast  amount  of  subsequent  legislatij 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  mother  of  all  our  school  lai 
It  contained  all  the  essentials  of  the  purest  democral 
/  The  teacher  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  people  and  pi 
by  the  people  "  to  teach  all  such  pupils  as  shall  resorfl 
him,  to  write  and  read,"  without  a  shadow  of  class  d 
tinction.  Nor  was  the  law  simply  permissive;  it  V 
mandatory  as  well,  requiring  that  schools  be  establisM 
and  that  a  fine  of  ^^5  await  those  communities  that  f  aH 
to  observe  its  edicts.  There  was  to  be  an  elcmcntl 
school  for  towns  of  fifty  families  and  a  grammar  schi 
for  those  of  one  hundred  families.  But  like  so  ma 
laws  enacted  since  its  day,  this  one  had  its  weak  pol 
well-nigh  ruining  its  u.scfulness.  The  fines  were  I 
small.  The  town  disposed  to  do  so  could  pay  its  fl 
much  cheaper  than  it  could  keep  its  school,  and  we  | 
forced  to  believe  that  many  were  so  disposed  to  do.  I 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  Boston  alone,  of  all  the  to« 
within  the  colony,  complied  fully  with  the  law  of  id 
during  each  of  the  years  that  it  was  on  the  statute  bofl 
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The  defects  were,  however,  discovered  in  time  and  reme- 

\tj  increasing  the  fines  to  be  imposed  for  non-com- 

icc.  ^' 

In  1640  Watcrtown  decided  to  build  a  schoolhouse, 

!  the  necessary  funds.     "  John  Sherman  was 

u,.    to   procure   the  schoolhouse   built ;    and   to 

■t  built  22  foot  long:  and  14  fodt  wide  and  9  foot 

ki»ccn  joints."     In   looking  about  for  a  teacher,  the 

icli-vtmcn  *'  agreed  that  John  Sherman  shall  wright  a 

in  the  Townes  name :   unto  David  Michell  of 

'h   to  Certify  to  him:  the  Townes  desire  of 

>>me  and  kcepe  schoole  in  the  towne."     Evi-  Martin^. 

•  they  failed  to  secure  Michell,  for  the  next  year 
rd  Norcross  was  chosen  "  Schoole  master  for  the 
icn  to  Read  and  Write  and  Soe  much  of  Lattin, 

■coording  to  the  order  of  the  Court,  as  ali^o  if  any  of 

Ibe  «*  towne  have  any  maidens,  y'  have  a  desire  to 

(ante  to  write  y'  the  s**  Richard  should  attend  them  for 

like  learning  off  them :  at  allso  y'  he  teach  such  as  desire 

to  Cast  acompt,  and  y  the  towne  did  promise  to  allowe 

Ac*'  Richard  for  his  imployment  thirty  pounds  for  the 

mrc." 

T^  this  instance  the  teacher  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 

•  n,  the  town  fixed  the  studies  except  Latin,  and 

t  the  court's  order  —  enough  to  fit  for  the  uni- 

—  was  to  be  followed.     Girls  might  be  taught, 

•  y  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  school,  it  seems, 
aaci:  the  t-  '  ^vas  to  "attend  them."  Norcross  was 
neiected  a:  .  for  twenty-five  years.  At  the  end  of 
till  period  the  town  seems  to  have  adopted  measures 

-ince  they  wished  to  hire  a  teacher  "as 

,'  could.     In  1679  Norcross  was  again  en- 

pxed.  and  that  expenses  might  be  diminished  as  much 

'  •     *-     was  to  leach  English  and  Latin  scholars  at 

■c  for  eight  months,  and  during  the  four 

months  "Latin  Scholars  and  writers"  at  his 

(ii'U*c.       His  salary  was  fixed  at  £,^0.     The  people 


■  'dr^s^r^^ 
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objected  to  this  agreement,  and  as  a  result  the  school 
was  kept  at  the  schoolhouse  the  entire  year  and  his  salary 
raised  to  ^£25. 

A  contract  with  Norcross  for  the  year  165 1  throws 
some  light  on  the  school. 

"  An  agreement  Between  the  Towne  and  Mr.  Richard  Norc 
That  Mr.  Richard  Norcross  shall  attend  the  keeping  of  a  schoo 
within  the  Bounds  of  Watertowne  where  the  Towne  shall  appoyn 
That  he  use  his  best  endeavor  to  instruct  all  such  psons  as  sh9( 
be  sent  unto  him   in   Inglish  writing  or  Lattin   according  to  tfi 
Capassity  of  the  pesonsand  that  it  is  in  the  Liberty  of  any  Inhabit 
to  send  his  sonnes  or  servant  for  a  weeke  or  two  and  to  take  the 
away  agayne  at  his  plesure  and  therefore  the  sayd  Mr.  Norcross  | 
to  keepe  a  strict  accounte  of  the  nomber  of  weekes  that  every  on 
Dooth  Continue,  And  that  every  pson  that  learnesth  Inglish  sha 
pay  3rf  a  weeke  and  such  as  write  or  Lattin  shall  pay  4</  and 
Mr.  Norcross  is  to  give  notice  to  the  pertitkler  parents  of  they 
just  Due  according  to  this  order  and  If  any  pson  shall  neglect 
bring  unto  his  house  his  full  Due  by  the  29th  of  the  8th  month  in  1 
that  then  he  shall  bring  a  note  of  the  names  and  the  sums  of  the 
debt  unto  the  7  men  who  are  hereby  required  to  take  some  spec 
Course  to  him  to  his  due.     This  order  consented  to  By  Mr.  Richa 
Norcross." 


ppeodlx  B. 


fsiss.  Col.  Rec 
I.pt.  i,p.  100. 


When  the  salary  was  not  fully  paid  by  fees  the  toi) 
made  up  the  shortage. 

An  act  of  the  Massachusetts  general  court,  passed 
1652,  throws  an  interesting  light,  not  only  upon  what  tl: 
schools  had  accomplished,  but  upon  what  they  were 
pected  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  According  to  th 
act  the  number  of  students  in  the  college  was  increasing 
For  the  time  being,  the  supply  of  learned  men  for  "  ma 
istratcs,  associates  in  courts,  physicians,  and  officers 
the  Commonwealth,  and  of  teaching  elders  in  tl 
churches  "  was  sufficient,  but  the  young  men  after  cot 
pleting  their  education  were  wont  to  "  seek  for  an* 
accept  employment"  elsewhere;  and,  as  a  result,  it  was 
becoming  "  more  and  more  difficult  to  fill  places  of  most 
emmincncc  as  they  arc  empty  or  wanting."     "  If 
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{VDruion  be  not  made  it  will  tend  much  to  the  disparage- 
ment, if  not  to  the  ruin,  of  the  Commonwealth."      In 
ars  nothing  that  would  narrow  the  work 
icrcly  to  providing  a  learned  ministry. 
In  1654  the  court  passed  an  act  that  took  into  con-  Hinsdale,?.  133 
aderation  not  only  the  moral  standing  of  the  teacher 
but  also  insisted  upon  his  orthodoxy. 

'Ordtrtd,  Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this 
vmtrf  thml  the  youth  thereof  be  educated  not  only  in  good  litera- 
■Kibnt  sound  doctrine,  this  court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the 
mrami  cnnsidcmtion  and  special  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  college 
tail  the  »«lectmen  in  the  several  towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any 
■a  CD  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of  leaching,  educating,  or 
iismicling  of  youth,  or  child,  in  the  college  or  schools  that  have 
■nifstrd  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith  or  scandalous  in  their 
1^  and  not  giving  due  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of 
Ckntt." 

In  167 1  the  court  for  weighty  reasons  increased  the 

line  for  towns  that  failed  to  keep  a  grammar  school  from 

£5,  as  decreed  by  the  act  of  1647,  to  .£10;  but  the  hesi- 

.in  the  part  of  the  constables  to  ser\'e  the  warrants 

•he  guilty  towns  seems  largely  to  have  negatived 

.ect  of  the  change.     We  can  interpret  this  unwil- 

•t  enforce  the  law  only  as  evidence  that  the 

...J  not  in  sympathy  with  it  and  that,  with  the 

_A.-neration,  educational  ideals  were  becoming  lower. 

•c  of  this,  school  laws  were  enacted  from  time  Appendix  B. 
-  -   at  of  1683  requiring  that  towns  of  five  hundred 
A  and  more  maintain  two  grammar  schools,  while 
•    1   dsed  by  that  of  1647,  even  as  amended, 

Bat  the  colony  was  rapidly  growing,  in  spite  of  the 
ladian  wars,  the  frontier  pushing  westward,  and  many 
4  the  towns  in  its  wake  setting  up  schools,  Besides 
Jiose  already  mentioned,  the  following  schools  seem  to 
'-  '  ---  '"blished  previous  to  1700  within  the  Massa- 
olony,  or  in  regions  immediately  tributary 
ton  within  the  stotc. 


j^gj^^^^ 
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Dedham 1653 

Newbury 1658 

Northampton      ....  1667 

Hingham 1670 

Duxbury 1677 

Rehoboth 1678 


Concord 1680 

Barnstable    .     .     .     .  1682  (?) 

Taunton 16S3 

Wobum 16S5 

Lynn 1687 

Marblehead.    .    .    .  1698  (?) 


Palfrey,  1 1,  p.  45, 

Plymouth  Rec. 
P.37. 


Plymouth  Colony 

Although  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  were  tardy  in 
setting  up  of  schools,  we  have  evidence  that  their  ct 
dren  were  not  wholly  neglected.    This  conies  in  the  iox 
of  an  indignant  reply  made  as  early  as  1623,  to  a  rur 
that  seems  to  have  been  current  in  England  that  "  \\ 
children  were  not  catechised  nor  taught  to  read." 
is  not  true,"  it  ran,  "in  neither  part  thereof:  for  div< 
take  pains  with  their  own  as  they  can.     Indeed,  we 
no  common  school  for  want  of  a  fit  person  or  hither 
means  to  maintain  one,  though  we  desire  to  begii 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  at  least  one  sch< 
in  the  colony  in  1635,  for  we  find  in  a  contract  which  t^ 
widow  of  Dr.  Fuller  made  in  receiving  an  apprenti<; 
the  agreement  "to  keep  him  at  school  for  at  least 
years."     Such  would  hardly  have  been  made  had  the 
been  no  schools. 

Yet  that  the  instruction  of  children,  even  in  the  hot 
was  not  genera],  even  as  late  as  1650,  or  at  least  that 
was  not  efficient,  is  indicated  by  an  action  of  the  generaji 
Iinsdaie,p.i2s8.  court  of  the  colony  in  that  year.     It  runs:  — 

1658.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Court  vnto  the  seuentll  Townshl[ 
of  this  Jurisdiction  xs  a  thinge  they  ought  to  take  into  thcire  serioff 
consideration  That  some  course  may  be  taken  that  in  euery  Towne 
there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  sett  vp  to  traine  vp  children  to  reading 
and  writing. 

Since  this  same  act  was  repeated  in  1663,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  "  the  scucrall  Townshipcs  "  did  not  "  take  int^ 
theire  serious  consideration"  this  "thinge  they  ougl 
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By  this  time  a  dozen  towns  had  been  incorporated,  but 
there  could  not  have  been  such  a  thing  as  public 
schools.  A  whole  generation,  then,  grew  up  without 
the  advantages  of  instruction  with  which  other  colonies 
were  providing  their  children. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  establishing  grammar 
Kbools  was  made  in  1667,  when  the  court  decided  that 
each  town  of  fifty  families  shall  raise  ;£i2  by  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  same. 

In  167c  the  court  opened  the  way  for  a  school  by  Plymouth  Hist, 
"granting  all  such  profits  as  may  or  shall  accrue  annu-  Soc. Coi.  xiv, 
ally  to  the  colony  from  fishing  with  nets  or  seines  at  '*'  °' 
Cape  Cod  for  mackerel,  bass,  or  herring,  to  be  improved 
for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some  town  in  this  juris- 
diction, for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  literature  for  the 
good  and  benefit  of  posterity,  provided  a  beginning  were 
made  within  one  year  after  the  said  grant." 

The  town  of  Plymouth,  by  opening  a  school,  secured 
this  income  from  fishery  privileges,  amounting  to  ^^33 
a  year.  The  town  also  voted  lands  for  the  school,  and 
private  contributions  were  made.  A  schoolhouse  was  Small,  p.  sai. 
built  "not  only  for  the  better  accommodating  of  the 
scholars,  but  also  for  the  schoolmaster  to  live  and  reside 
in."  The  first  public  schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Morton, 
opened  the  school  in  1671.  He  was  "to  teach  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  read  the  Bible,  to  write,  and  to  cast 
accounts."  The  following  year  Mr.  Corlett  of  Harvard 
was  chosen  teacher,  and  the  school  was  raised  to  a 
grammar  grade.  He  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  but  the 
[leople  were  not  so  much  interested  in  these  languages, 
and  in  1674  they  voted  that  their  "children  be  taught 
to  write  and  cypher  besides  that  which  the  country 
expects  from  the  said  school."  In  this  same  year  the  App«ndixB. 
rents  from  the  fishery  were  again  voted  to  the  school 
"if  a  competent  Number  of  scholars  shall  appear  to  be 
devoted  thereunto,  which  this  Court  judges  not  to  be 
less  than  eight  or  ten."     Certainly  public  sentiment  was 


iitadele.p.ta^a. 


(iclner,  p.  16. 


Ill .  Jour.  Ed. 
:  669. 
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in  need  of  an  awakening.     The  law  of  1677  shows 
this  awakening  was  at  hand. 

This  law  was  a  marked  advance  over  anything  wl: 
had  preceded  it  in  the  colony ;  and  a  number  of  ton 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  offer 
But  in    1692    the    Plymouth  Colony  was  united 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  law  of  1647,  w^ 
its  various  amendments,  became  operative  throughc 
the  entire  country. 

The  Coonecticut  Colonies 

In  speaking  of  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  the 
Dr.  Hinsdale  said:  — 

"  No   State   has  a   more    honorable  educational    record,   la 
altogether,   than   Connecticut.      No   other  of  the   old   States 
show  such  a  connected  series  of  public  and  private  transactio 
relating  to  schools  and  education,  extending  from  the  foundation] 
the  Commonwealth  down  to  the  opening  of  the  present  cducatio 
area,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.     Accordingly,  the  State  afTol 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  study  continuously  the  history] 
popular  education  from  the  feeblest  beginnings." 

Very  little  time  was  lost  in  getting  schools  under 
after  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  Connectic 
Hartford  was  but  four  years  old  when,  in  1639,  Rev.  Jc 
Higginson  opened  the  first;  and  if,  as  seems  probal 
one  was  started  in  New  Haven  the  same  year,  schc 
there  were  practically  coincident  with  the  founding 
the  town. 

The  only  evidence  we  have  that  New  Haven  had 
school  at  so  early  a  date  is  the  following  record :  - 

"  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  by  the  Court  to  keep  Charles  Hig 
son  (?),  an  indentured  apprentice  at  school  one  year,  or  else  adv 
tage  bim  as  much  in  his  education  as  one  yeara  schooling  cotnes  I 

It  hardly  seems  probable  that  schooling  would 
mentioned  in  the  formal  action  of  the  court,  if  the 
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been  no  schools  in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  where 
resided, 
late  in  the  year  1641  the  court  at  New  Haven  con-  Sieiner," 
■dcrcd  seriously  the  matter  of  public  education,  and 
ntcd  "  that  a  free  school  be  set  up  in  this  towne  and 
as  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magis- 
kites,  shall  consider  whatt  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to 
kgrtTn  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  towne, 
»d  .illso  whatt  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed 
aacd  about  the  same." 

The  first  teacher  of  the  school  resulting  from  this 
ictkia  was  F.zckiel  Chcever,  until  1644  at  an  annual 
■toy  of  X20;  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  service, 
rtich  icrmifiated  in  1650,  £,},o.  It  was  during  his  con- 
HctioD  with  the  New  Haven  school  that  he  wrote  his 
noned  Accidence. 

The  serious  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Text-lioolai. 
Aesc  early  schools  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  •*"  **'" 
R{vding  the  New  Haven  school,  which  was  to  be 
"-  ,  ,  for  the  better  training  up  of  youthe  in  this 
tpvne,  that  through  God's  blessing  they  may  be  fitted 
fcr  public  ser>4ce  hereafter,  either  in  church  or  com- 
■OBwealth." 

But  the  Hartford  settlers  were  in  no  way  behind  their 
neighborft  at  New  Haven.     Previous  to  1642  a  school- 
fcoiac  had  been  erected,  though  that  it  was  not  always 
Med  for  purely  educational  purposes  may  be  inferred 
the  record  that  there  were  stored  within  it  "  two 
'      rriages  and  other  things  belonging  to 
:  IS,  however,  these  were  but  the  neces- 
laniments  of  a  school  situated  as  was  that 
li  .7uu[u  in  those  days.     In  the  following  year  (1643) 
it  was  voted  Stciner.p. 

'TlutMr.  An/fn'w  «hou]d  teach  the  children  in  the  school  one 
racst  ens:  '^  the  3;th  of  March,  1643.  and  that  he  shall 

t  fc>  Ul  ri.:>  •  >od  therefore  the  townsmen  shall  go  and 

'  ;  «bo  will  eng!*{(e  Uiemselvcs  to  send  their  children ;  and  all 
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that  do  so  shall  pay  for  one  quarter  at  the  least,  and  for  more  if  they 
do  send  them,  after  the  proportion  of  twenty  shillings  the  year,  and 
if  they  go  any  weeks  more  than  an  even  quarter  they  shall  pay  six- 
pence a  week ;  and  if  any  would  send  their  children  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  their  teaching,  they  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  towns- 
men, and  they  shall  pay  it  at  the  town's  charge ;  and  Mr.  Andrew 
shall  keep  the  account  between  the  children's  schooling  and  himself 
and  send  notice  of  the  times  of  payments  and  demand  it ;  and  if  his 
wages  do  not  come  in.  the  townsmen  must  collect  and  pay  it ;  or  if 
the  engagements  come  not  to  sixteen  pounds,  then  they  shall  pay 
what  is  wanting  at  the  town's  charge." 

This  record  shows  in  what  an  energetic,  whole-hearted 
manner  those  old  settlers,  in  a  town  less  than  eight  years 
old,  attacked  the  school  question.  The  plan  was  not  to 
see  whether  there  were  enough  generously  minded  people 
in  the  community  to  support  the  school,  but  to  hire  the 
teacher,  complaints  or  no  complaints,  assure  him  of 
the  full  salary,  and  then  go  out  among  the  people  for 
the  children.  They  drew  the  mark  and  jumped  to  it, 
and  jumped  the  farther  for  having  drawn  it. 

By  1648,  Hartford  had  outgrown  its  school  accommo- 
dations, and  it  was  decided  in  a  town-meeting  that  "  the 
necessities  of  the  town  and  the  desires  of  many,  calling 
for  some  provision  to  be  made  for  the  keeping  of  a 
school  wiUl-better  conveniency  than  hitherto  hath  been 
attained,  the  want  whereof  hath  been  both  uncomfortable 
to  those  who  have  been  employed  in  that  service  and 
prejudicial  to  the  work  under  hand,  which  is  looked  as 
conducing  much  to  the  good  of  the  present  age,  and  that 
[Hinsdaie,p.i!J4o.  of  the  future."  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  "  agreed 
and  consented  to  by  the  town  that  £,^0  shall  be  paid  in 
the  way  of  a  rate  to  the  townsman  for  the  time  being 
carrying  on  the  said  work.  .  .  ."  But  this,  it  was  felt, 
would  be  far  from  enough  to  build  the  kind  of  home 
that  was  needed.  Therefore,  provisions  were  made  for 
receiving  such  private  donations  as  any  might  be  disposed 
to  make  ;  and  it  was  expressly  stated  "  that  the  building 
so  erected  shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use   or 
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OBpIoymcnt,  but  in  the  way  of  schooling  without  the 
consent  of  the  parties  that  shall  contribute." 
/  In  1650  the  first  codification  of  the  Connecticut  laws  Appenf 
ni  made,   and   the   famous  articles   under   the  titles 
if  en  "  and  "Schools  "  remained  upon  the  statute 
for  more  than  1 50  years,  slightly  modified  from 
o   tinie,  so  as   to   give   them  greater   efficiency, 
h  the  influence  of  the  Massachusetts  legislation 
J  i  .Ainly  noticeable. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  law,  education  is  insisted 
ipn  because  "  it  is  of  singular  behoofe  and  benefitt  to 
■jr  commonwealth."     The  rights  of   the   parents  are 
RO^nized,  but  in  case  they  neglected  their  duty  and 
£d  ool  teach  children  at  least  enough  to  enable  "  them 
Tc  ftilly  read  the  English  tongue,"  and  understand  "  the 
laws"  a  fine  of  2\s.  was  to  follow.     Religious 
:i,ijimg  was  also  made  obligatory. 
For  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  farther,  an 
uinity  was  given  to  train  children   up   in   some 
ofitable  to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth." 
•  every  reason  in  those  days  for  an  insistence 
Bpon  a  familiarity-  with  the  "  capital  laws."     As  the  life 
to  corac  was  held  to  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
"principles  of  religion,"  so  the  present  depended  to  an 
CKtent  that  seems  almost  incredible  in  these  later  days, 
^Boa  full  understanding  of  them.     The  following  sec- 
^^lu  from   the  capital  laws  of   the    1650  codification 
fSuid  there  were  many  more  of  a  similar  nature)  will 
ierre  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this. 

*5;n  rios-   14.     If  Anv  chiM  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old   HiDsdale.f 

uling,  shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  ^ 

;:.ry  shall  be  put  to  death ;  unless  it  can  be  ' 

'at  the  parents  have  been  very  unchristianly  ^ 

■  lion  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  them  by  7 

I  ection  that  they  have  been  forced  thereunto  \ 

•ivp^  from  death  or  maiming.  j 

If  any  m.in  has  a  stubborn,  or  rebellious  son  of  / 
I  uaUcisiaodiog  and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  which 
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will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother, 
that  where  they  have  chastized  him,  he  will  not  hearken  unto  them ; 
then  may  his  father  or  mother  being  his  natural  parents  lay  hold' 
on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  court,  and 
testify  unto  them  that  their  son  is  stubborn,  and  rebellious,  and  willl 
not  obey  their  voice  and  chastisement,  but  lives  in  sundry  notoriou 
crimes,  such  a  son  shall  be  put  to  death." 


Hinsdale.p.  1353, 


Bush*,  p.  I 
Steincr,  p. 


triouftj 


It  was  in  the  same  year  (1650)  that  the  Connecticut 
colony  enacted  its  first  law  with  reference  to  Indian 
education.  The  order  was  "  that  one  of  the  teaching 
elders  of  the  churches  in  this  jurisdiction,  with  the  help 
of  Thomas  Stanton,  shall  be  desired,  twice  at  least  in 
every  year  to  go  amongst  the  neighboring  Indians  and- 
endeavor  to  make  known  to  them  the  counsels  of  the 
Lord,  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Governor  and  Mr.  Deputy,  and) 
other  magistrates  are  desired  to  take  care  to  see  the 
thing  attended,  and  with  their  presence  so  far  as  may 
be  convenient  encourage  the  same." 

The  work  among  the  Indians  was  to  be  evangelical, 
"  wherein  the  glory  of  God  and  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  the  poor,  lost,  naked  sons  of  Adam  is  so  deeply  con- 
cerned." In  1654  the  court  asked  that  Homas  Mynor 
send  his  son  John  to  Hartford,  that  he  might  prepare 
himself  in  school  for  work  among  the  Indians.  The 
court  was  ready  to  "  provide  for  his  maintainance  and 
schooling."  Schools,  however,  had  preceded  legisla- 
tion, there  having  been  one  at  Guilford,  founded  in 
1646,  and  another  at  Farmington,  taught  by  the  parish 
minister  from  1648  to  1697.  References  to  this  school 
are  found  in  the  records  as  late  as  1736. 

The  school  at  New  Haven  had  been  started  as  a  Latia 
school,  but  by  1652  it  had  become  quite  elementary' 
in  character.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  '"  the  Gov- 
ernor acquainted  the  court  that  he  heard  the  school 
master  is  somewhat  discouraged,  because  he  hath  so 
many  English  scholars,  which  he  must  learn  to  sp^ 
which   was  never  the  town's  mind,  and  it  was 
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ordered  that  the  school  master  shall  send  back  such 
vSoare.  as  he  sees  doth  not  answer  the  first  agreement 
vtth  him,  and  the  parents  of  such  children  were  desired 
twtto  send  them." 

Yet  it  seems  that  the  matter  was  not  easily  settled.   Hinsdoie.p.  1043 
later  in  the  year  the  governor  again  memorialized  the 
CDOtl,  and  stated  what  had  been  done  with  reference  to 
Ksring  a  teacher.     He  had  written  to  two  teachers, 
iKittd  not  yet  heard  from  either.    "  But  now  Mr.  Janes 
ku  come  to  town,  and  is  willing  to  come  hither  again 
rnay  have  encouragement."     In  case  one  of  the 
.^Lu^rs  to  whom  the  governor  had  written  should  come 
Mr.  Janes  was  "  willing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read 
J»d  write  if  the  town  saw  fit."     The  town  was  willing 
to  "allow  him  at  least  £,\0  2i  year  out  of  the  treasury, 
zid  the  rest  he  might  take  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
e  tcacheth  by  the  quarter,  as  he  did  before,  to 
— ..  a  comfortable  maintainance."     Many  were  of  the 
•pnion  that  there  should  be  two  teachers,  "  for  if  a 
latio  school  master  come,  it  is  feared  he  will  be  dis- 
couraged if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him." 

In   1655,   when  the   New  Haven   Colony  contained 
men  •  he  law  made  ample  provision  for  the  edu- 

ation  Iren.      In  each  settlement   the  "officials 

were  from  time  to  time  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
kfetfaren  and  neighbors.  .  .  ."  Parents  and  masters 
BBCt  endeavor  "  cither  by  their  own  ability  and  labor, 
•r  by  employing  such  schoolmasters  or  other  helps  and 
means  as  the  plantation  doth  afford  or  the  family  may 
nmvenicntly  provide "  to  teach  children  and  appren- 
tice* "to  be  able  duly  to  read  the  scriptures  and  other 
{ood  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  English  tongue 
. .  and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
OMtn  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
"»'—■'-'    TO  salvation." 

ind  masters  who  violated  the  law  were  to  be 
fahaS,  aiicr  due  wammg,  xos.  for  the  first  offence.     If 


■aoSi 
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in  three  months  after  the  first  fine,  any  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law,  they  were  to  be  fined  2ar.  If  after  a 
Hinsdale, p.  124s.  second  fine  "the  said  deputies,  officer,  or  officers,  shall 
still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  negligence,  if  it 
be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or  servants  may 
be  in  danger  to  grow  barbarous,  rude,  and  stubborn 
through  ignorance,  they  shall  give  due  and  seasonable 
notice  that  every  such  parent  and  master  be  summoned 
to  the  next  court  of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as 
they  find  cause,  cither  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  security 
for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  law, 
or  may  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  such 
parents  and  masters,  and  place  them  for  years  —  boys 
till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  girls 
till  they  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  such 
others  who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them,  both 
for  the  public  conveniency  and  for  the  particular  good 
of  the  said  children  or  apprentices." 

In  this  law  the  education  of  girls  is  included  with  that 
of  boys,  as  the  last  lines  distinctly  state. 

In  1657  the  court  was  asked  to  devise  some  means 
"to  further  the  setting  up  of  schools."  The  answer  of 
the  court  was  "  that  in  every  plantation,  where  a  schoole 
is  not  already  set  up  and  maintayned,  forthwith  indeavors 
shall  be  used  that  a  schoolemaster  be  procuried  that  may 
attend  the  worke."  One-third  of  the  teacher's  salary 
■  was  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  and  two-thirds  by  parents  of 
the  pupils. 

Yet  the  people  felt  the  need  of  something  better  in  the 
way  of  schools  than  anything  which  they  had  yet  known. 
In  1659  "the  Court  looking  upon  it  as  their  great 
duty  to  establish  some  course  that  (through  the  blessing 
of  God)  learning  may  be  promoted  in  this  jurisdiction 
as  a  means  for  fitting  instruments  for  public  service  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  did  order  that  ^^40  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  for  the  furtherance  of  a  grammar 
school  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiction 


I 
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vt*i  that  £,%  more  shall  be  disbursed  by  him  for  procur- 
•oks  ...  as  suitable  for  this  work." 
I  tie  object  was  to  establish  a  school  for  the  entire  Hoadiey,  p.' 
rtt  Haven  Colony.     A  committee,  with  the  governor 
head,  was  appointed  to  locate  and  start  the  school. 
w_i.<rd  offered  a  house  for  the  proposed  school,  and 
that  if  the  "  school  should  be  settled  in  any  other 
ftice  .  .  .  the  like  allowance  should  be  made  by  that 
pintation  where  it  falls." 

Kut  three  years  later  (1662)  the  two  Connecticut  colo- 
Bn  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  were  united  ;  and  we 
fad  no  record  that  the  proposed  school  was  ever  started. 
Is  ipeaking  of  the  schools  in  New  Haven  previous  to 
Ik  anioa.  Dr.  Barnard  says :  — 

"  n  b  doc  to  historical  truth,  to  ascribe  to  the  early,  enlightened.   Am.  Jour.  Ed. 

•<  pCTsrrrring  labors  of  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  the  4  '■  ^ss-      

aiSx  of  establishing  in  New  Haven,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 

i»-t4!*-!i(  <i,Ii.n,.  a  system  of  education,  at  that  time  without  a  parallel 

'  world,  and  not  surpassed  in  its  universal  applica- 

.  _,.  t—^-'.ui,  rich  and  jjoor,  at  any  period  in  the  subsequent 

of  th«  Stale." 


.\natheT   stanch    friend   of    education   was    Edward 

ins,  who  more  than  once  had  been  governor  of 

''  ut,  and  who  left  by  will  the  greater  part  of  his 

.   the  benefit  of  schools  in  his  colony.     He  had 

been  eminently  successful,  both  in  private  and  public 

'"*■-      *"   "  -  '  to  England  on  bu.siness.  he  had  intended  to 

(1  there  in  1657.     In  writing  from  London 

>ort  in  1656  he  says:  "That  which  the  Lord 

1  mc  in  those  parts.  I  ever  designed  the  great- 

:   it  for  the  furtherance  of  the  worke  of  Christ 

;d.<»  of  the  earth." 

.-,  ...,  ^iJI,  he  states:  — 

•TW«»rr'  '"'  '  """  'f  all  creatures  giving  in  evident  and  strong 
(,■                           to  call  me  out  of  this  transitory  life  unto 
It  ^  Uie  acsiic  01  roc,  Edward  Hopkins,  esq to  thus 


Hopkins. 


Rep.  Cora.  Ed. 
1399-1900,  a :  I 
laSa. 
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dispose  of  the  estate  tlie  Lord  in  mercy  hath  given  to  me.  .  .  . 
the  residue  of  my  estate  in  New  England  1  do  hereby  give  and 
qucath  to  my  father,  Theophilus  Eaton,  esq.,  Mr.  John  Daven 
Mr,  John  Gulick,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  in  full  assurance  of 
tni.sl  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true  in 
and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  is  to  give 
encouragement  in  their  foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up^ 
hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school 
college,  for  the  public  ser\'ice  of  the  country  in  future  times.  . 

Brown,  p.  46.  Two  of  these  trustees  were  from  the  New  Haven, ; 

two  from  the  Connecticut  Colony.  Church  troubles  \ 
Hartford  interfered  with  a  settlement  of  the  funds  ui 
1664,  when  JC400  was  given  to  Hartford,  £,/^\2  to  N^ 
Haven,  and  ^£^308  to  Hadley,  for  the  support  of  schc 
and  ^100  to  Harvard  College. 

L^ppeadix  D.  The  New  Haven  school  founded  upon  the  Hopl 

bequest  —  the  well-known  Hopkins  Grammar  Schools 
was  started  in  1660,  with  Jeremiah  Peck  as  master. 
was  "  to  teach  the  scholars  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebre 
and  fit  them  for  college."     It  is  evident  that  the  schc 
master  was  to  be  a  personage  of  some  dignity,  for  j 
addition  to  ^^40  a  year  from  the  colony,  £\o  from 
town  of  New  Haven,  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  fr 
without  the  colony,  he  was  to  have  "  a  settled  habitati^ 
not  at  his  own  charge,"  and  his  "  property  and  perso 
were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.    When,  besides  all  tB 
he  was  given  one  week's  vacation  each  year  "  to  irapro 
as  the  case  may  require,"  he  left  the  formal  record 
he  was  well  satisfied.     The  people,  however,  were 
and  in  less  than  a  year's  time  the  general  court  clc 
the  school,  asserting  that  "  the  end  is  not  attained 
which  it  was  settled,  no  way  proportionable  to  the  cha 
imposed." 
$tcmcr,p.  ao.  According  to  a  report  made  a  few  months  prcvioi; 

the  closing  of  the  school,  the  people  of  New  Hax-cn  t« 
but  little  interest  in  it,  and  the  fault  was  perhaps  not  I 
with  the  teacher.     lu  the  words  of  Davenport,  who  pr 
scnted  the  report: — 
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I  *ne  Committee  for  ye  schoole  made  it  a  great  objection  against 

Dg  of  it  up,  that  this  towne  did  not  send  scholars,  only  five 

I  therefore,  if  ye  would  not  have  yc  benefit  taken  away,  you 

I  aciui  your  children  to  it  constantly  and  not  take  them  off  soe 

(Acs:  and,  further  said  that  he  was  in  the  schoole  and  it  grieved 

Ite  to  «ee  bow  few  schollaxs  were  there." 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  grammar  school, 
George  Pardee  taught  an  elementary  school  at  New 
Harco.  Not  even  ^60  could  secure  a  teacher  qualified 
conduct  a  Latin  school,  though  Pardee  was  "  willing 
do  what  he  was  able  "  ;  but  he  acknowledged  "  he  had 
much  of  what  learning  he  formerly  had  obtained." 
ready  "  to  teach  English  and  to  carry  them  in 
0  far  as  he  could ;  also  to  learn  them  to  write. 
He  was  also  advised  to  instruct  the  youths  in  point 
cr,  there  being  a  great  fault  found  in  that  respect, 
exprcst"  Pardee  taught  at  New  Haven  for  at 
feast  thirteen  years ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  knowl- 
"'  —  5ccms  to  have  been  successful,  for  "  several  persons 
-•y  find  some  fruit  of  his  labors  in  their  children 
.d  desire  he  might  go  on  yet  longer." 
1666  the  united  colonies  were  divided  into  four  Hoadlcy. 
•!'J5,  with  Hartford,  New  London,  New  Haven,  and 
■Id  the  chief  towns  in  each.  Six  years  later  the 
L  ....  I  f^antcd  each  county  six  hundred  acres  of  land  "  to 
^be  Improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the 
Bbtefit  of  a  grammar  school  .  .  .  and  to  no  other  use 
H|read  whatsoever." 

Tbc    act   establishing    the   county   grammar   school 
reads:  — 

"j^*-,'   ■       '  •■M/r<V(AT^</,  That  in  every  county  there  shall  be  set 
«paar:  mmar  school  for  the  use  of  the  county,  the  master 

tWieof  bc-uig  able  to  iiistruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 

Al  this  same  time  the  teacher  was  exempted  from  mili- 

scrvicc  and  from  taxes. 
"^ Again  in  1677  the  law  was  amended.     Because  some 


JIL- 
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county  towns  failed  to  support  the  Latin  school  as  tt 
law  directed  "  to  move,  excite,  and  stir  up  the  attec 
ance  of  so  wholesome  an  order." 


He.  p.  1245. 


"  //  is  ordered  by  this  court.  That  if  any  county  town  shall  negle 
to  keep  a  Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  lii 
of  ten  pounds  by  the  said  county  towns  to  the  next  town  in  ih 
county  that  will  engage  and  keep  a  Latin  school  in  it,  and  so 
pounds  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  the  attendance  of  thi 
order;  the  grand  jury  to  make  presentment  of  the  breach  of  th 
order  to  the  county  court  of  all  such  breaches  as  they  shall  find  :  ' 
September  next. 

"  It  is  also  ordered  by  this  court.  Where  schools  are  to  be  kept  i 
any  town,  whether  it  be  county  town  or  other\vise,  which  shall 
necessary  to  the  maintaining  the  charge  of  such  schools,  it  shall 
raised  upon  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  rate,  except  any  town  sha 
agree  to  some  other  way  to  raise  the  maintenance  of  him  they  sha 
employ  in  the  aforesaid  works,  any  order  to  the  contrary  notwiti 
standing." 

If  a  town  failed  to  support  a  school  more  than  thr« 
months  in  the  year,  it  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
for  every  defect,  to  the  Latin  schc 
the   same  time   the  fine  for   failing  to  keep  a  count 
lelner. p. a8.       grammar  school  was  fixed  at  £,\o. 

In  1678  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Paquanak^ 
being   four    miles    distant  from   Fairfield,  employed 
teacher  for  their  children,   since   the   distance   to  tl; 
town   school   was   great.      They  asked  to  be  reliev 
from  the  taxes  levied  to  support  the  school  at  FairfieW 
but  the  town  refused  their  request.     When  the  matt 
lews,  p.  9*.        was  carried  to  the  general  court,  the  answer  was :  — 

"  To  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants « 
Paquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customs,  fine 
etc.,  so  much  as  their  rate  shall  come  to,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  doth  recommend 
it  to  the  said  court  of  Fairfield  to  improve  so  much  of  their  ccainty 
revenues  as  they  can  spare  besides  for  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there." 

insdale.p.ta46.       With    reference    to  elementary   schools   it  was   de- 
cided — 
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*T1ot  ev«ry  town,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  increased  their 
■fid  to  thirty  in  number,  shall  have  and  maintain  a  school  to 
tHck  children  to  read  and  write,  on  the  penalty  expressed  in  the 
ignv  law." 

"  the  laws  were  stringent  and  the  courts  watch-  Am.  jour.  Ed.  '\ 

;. .,  were  growing  up  in  ignorance.     A  new  law  <-*93 

»u  enacted  in  1690,  because  there  were  "  many  persons 
■Bible  to  read  the  English  tongue."     The  members  of 
ftc  irrand  jury  were  to  visit  once  a  year  at  least  "each 
they  suspect"  neglecting  the  education  of  "all 
I'der  age  and  servants."    Masters  and  parents 
,,    ity  were  to  be  "  fined  20s.  for  child  or  servant" 
•toM  teaching  was  being  neglected. 
Vt  tbc  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  do  not  T«ie  Ci 
to  have  been,  in  spite  of  all  the  favorable  legis- 
morc  than  the  six  schools  mentioned  in  the  united 
[wiu.ucs  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Island 


f.iyjttiej 


The  freedom  of  thought,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which 
Williams  established  the  Providence  Plantations 
u,  .    ,6,  extended  itself  to  every  phase  of  social  as  well 
a  religious  development ;  and  since  school  legislation 
onrorcd  of  coercion,  none  was  enacted  for  nearly  two 
r.-n'iirics.     Yet  schools  sprang  up  here  and  there  within 
rscnt  limits  of  the  state,  even  in  the  earlier  colonial 
The  first  was  at  Newport,  when  in  1640  it  was 
.  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid  forth  and 
appropriated   for  a  school  for  encouragement  of   the 
-t,  to  train  up  the  youth  in  learning, 
.ice,  too,  in  1663,  set  aside  106  acres  of  land 
"lor  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  this  town."    But  for 
the  most  part  the  schools  were  private  enterprises.     Re- 
garding them  there  is  little  record,  and  opinion  as  to 
imber  and  distribution  is  extremely  contradictory, 
•u  xuc  record,  dated  1716,  we  find  the  statement  that 
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"  there  were  schools  of  all  kinds,  although  no  unifom 
organized  system,"  while  Samuel,  writing  a  half-centur 
later,  says :  — 

"As  respects  schools  previous  to  1770,  they  were  but  litti 
thought  of;  there  were  in  my  neighborhood  three  small  school 
perhaps  about  a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  books  were  tt 
Bible,  sfjelling  book,  and  primer.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  1 
three  women  schools.  When  one  had  learned  to  read,  write  and  i 
a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three,  he  was  fit  for  business." 

In  1789  the  question  of  public  education  was  sy 
tematically  taken  up  by  the  citizens  of  Providence  an 
vigorously  championed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Howland.  Litt 
resulted,  until  the  year  1800,  when  by  legislative  enac 
ment  each  town  in  the  state  should  maintain  at  the  e; 
pense  of  the  town  "one  or  more  free  schools  for  th 
instruction  of  the  white  inhabitants  between  the  ages  < 
6  and  20."  Reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmeti 
were  the  required  subjects.  Under  this  law,  Providenc 
opened  free  schools  in  1800.  The  present  school  syste; 
of  the  state  rests  upon  the  school  law  of  1828. 


Dutnumth  Col. 
p.  jeS'" 


New  Hampshire 

Until  16S0  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire 
part  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  subject  to  th 
provisions  of  the  school  ordinance  of  1647.  Althoug 
there  are  few  records  of  schools  in  the  earlier  years,  th 
fact  that  Boston's  first  two  teachers  settled  there - 
Parmount  at  Exeter,  and  Maud  at  Dover  —  leads  us  t 
believe  that  they  were  not  neglected.  In  those  of  whic 
we  iiave  account,  girls  seem  to  have  been,  for  colonii 
times,  particularly  favored.  When  the  town  of  Hampto 
engaged  John  Legat  as  schoolmaster,  in  1649,  it  wa 
for  "all  the  children  .  .  .  both  male  and  female  (whic 
are  capable  of  learning)  to  write,  read,  and  cast  accounts. 
Anil  u'lu-n  I>(ivfr,  in    ifjcS   voted  to  raise  jCio  a 
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{or  tbe  support  of  a  teacher,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
liut  it  was  for  "all  the  children  "  within  the  township. 
In  the  first  year  of  New  Hampshire's  independence 
|j5Sd)  was  passed  a  general  school  law,  requiring  the 
Klectmen  of  each  town  to  raise  by  assessment  money 
ter  erecting  and  repairing  houses  of  worship,  parson- 
ages, and  schoolhouses,  and  for  securing  a  teacher  for 
&&  town.  The  fine  for  non-compliance  with  this  law 
n>  fixed  at  ;£iO.  During  the  years  following  this  act 
edwr  laws,  both  for  elementary  and  grammar  schools, 
tcre  enacted  —  only  to  be  shamefully  neglected.  This 
Mglcct  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1719  which  was 
practically  a  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  ordinance  of 
t4<7.  with  a  fine  of  ;^20  instead  of  ^'^  for  non-com- 
f»iance.  The  law,  with  slight  modifications,  remained 
■  force  for  many  years. 

Maine 

Since  Maine  was,  until   as  late  as   1820,  a  part  of  lUiL 

Maasachusetts,  its  school  history  all  through  colonial 

tines  U  bound  up  with  that  of  the  latter  state.     Being 

00  tbe  frontier,  schools  were  slow  in  getting  a  start,  if 

•e  may   judge   from   the  frequent   references   in   the 

records  to  "  presentiments  "  served  upon  towns  by  the 

gnmd  jury  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  school  ordi- 

Duccs.     Nathaniel  Freeman  seems  to  have  been  the 

r  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state, 

been   engaged   in   1 701  to"ceep  scool "  for 

inhabitants  of  York.     In  1728  the  town  of  Port- 

a-ij  opened   a  school  with  the  very  frank   admission 

ffl«fTted   in   the  records  that  it  was  "to   prevent  the 

being  'presented.'"     Three  years  later  (1733), 

r  Iqt  a   similar  reason  or  not  is  not  stated,  it 

.  to  have  a  scool  Master  for  the  year  Insuing, 

«ad  k/t  it  ■with  the  selectmen  to   provide  one  at  the 

ri.rr...  ,,f   the  Town,  and  to  order  whare  it  should  be 


'■-"     • 
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kept  as  convenient  as  can  for  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  Town."  The  selectmen  employed  Mr.  Hicks  for 
£2  8j.  10^.  for  the  year.  For  many  years  the  settle- 
ments in  Maine  were  in  almost  continued  struggle  with 
the  Indians.  But  gradually  schools  worked  their  way 
eastward  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Re^ 
lution  were  widely  scattered. 

Yet,  that  the  advantages  had  not  been  ideal,  may 
learned  from  conditions  at  Canaan  in  1728,  when  Sami 
Weston  taught  a  class  of  married  men.  Samuel  WoC 
was  schoolmaster  in  this  same  town  in  1796.  He 
not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  old  paths, 
introduced  the  newspaper  into  his  school,  which  "prove 
a  very  interesting  document  to  the  young."  Schoc 
were  in  operation  in  Buxton  in  1 761,  in  New  Gloucest 
in  1764,  in  Machias  in  1774,  and  in  Norridgewock 
1779.  With  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  schc 
law  in  1789  the  school  district  was  fully  legalized  ai 
remained  the  unit  of  organization  for  more  than  a 
century.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
161  towns  had  been  incorporated  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  state  of  Maine,  but  in  only  7  is  there 
any  record  of  a  grammar  school.  Probably  not  more 
than  this  number  had  the  required  100  families. 


Vermont 

ushi.  p.  ti.  This  state  had  practically  no  school  history  during  tl 

colonial  period.    The  first  settlement  was  not  made  unt 
1724;  and  during  the  ne.xt  half-century  only  occasion 
schools  were  maintained.     So  far  as  we  know,  the 
was  at  Guilford,  in  1761.     The  Constitution  adopted 
1777,  however,  decreed  "that  a  school  or  schools  sha 
be  established  in  each  town  by  the  legislature  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  the  youth." 
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1858  and  i860.  —  Perin,  J.  W.  History  of  Compulsory  Education 
in  New  England.  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  1896.  —  Plyaumtli 
Historical  Society  Records.  Plymouth.  —  Public  Schools  of  Massa- 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DUCATIONAL    DEVEIjOPMENTS  IN  THE  OTHER  COLONIES 

FkoM   the    three   centres  of   colonial   crystallization, 
which  have  been  discussed  somewhat  fully  as  regards 
tdiool  history  for  the  seventeenth  century,  went  out  in 
(reat  part  the  pioneer  schoolmasters  who  made  the  edu- 
mional  history  of  the  colonies  which  followed.     It  is 
tree  that  even  before  the  close  of  the  period  which  has 
Wen  covered,  the  Swedes  had  a  foothold  in  Delaware, 
ad  WUliam  Penn  had  established  his  Plantation  in  the 
tegkm  which  now  bears  his  name,  neither  entering  the 
omntry   through   the   doorway   of   already   established 
stUements.     But,  with  these  exceptions,  and  perhaps 
OM  or  two  others  in  the  far  South,  the  country  was  be- 
ing occupied  by  a  pushing  out  of  old  frontiers,  rather 
dan  by  an  establishment  of  new. 

Delaware 

VS'hcn,  rn  1640,  the  queen  of  Sweden  sent  out  her  Powell,  p.  ta. 
iiaic  colony  to  the  American  wilderness,  it  was  with 
the  instruction  that  "  the  patrons  of  this  colony  shall 
1' ■  '  «  support  at  all  times  as  many  ministers 
iSters  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  shall 
rcf.iirc." 

Two  years  later  the  governor  was  ordered  "  to  urge 
isitniction  and  virtuous  education  of  the  young."  Just 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  observed 
Ibe  injunctions  is  not  known ;  but  there  is  every  indica- 
tio«  (haf  rhcy  did  not  neglect  them.  Books  were  sent 
mother  country,  and  proved  a  great  help. 
...  uit  ^ti.-c   of  the  seventeenth  century  most  of  the 
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Swedes  were  able  to  read.  Schools  were  comparatively 
abundant.  The  minister  very  commonly  was  the  school- 
master, and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  was  determined 
by  his  own  fitness  for  the  work.  As  the  English  gradu* 
ally  settled  in  the  colony,  their  language  more  and  more 
prevailed,  and  the  distinctively  Swedish  school  and 
language  became  things  of  the  past.  The  Dutch  from 
New  Amsterdam  also  found  their  way  into  Delaware, 
bringing  their  schools  with  them.  The  earliest  of  these 
teachers  was  Ernest  Pietersen,  who  taught  in  New 
Armstel  (now  New  Castle)  in   1657. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  wa« 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  many  of, 
the  colonies,  and  the  ministers  and  other  missionaries 
sent  out  under  its  supervision  very  commonly  engaged 
in  teaching  school  as  a  part  of  their  work.  In  1705 
this  society  located  Rev.  George  Ross  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware.  Twenty  years  later  he  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  educational  conditions :  — 

"There  are  some  private  schools  within  my  reputed  districts 
which  are  put  ver)-  often  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  brought 
into  the  countr>'  and  sold  for  servants.  Some  school  masters  ten 
hired  by  the  year,  by  a  knot  of  families  who,  in  their  turn  entertaia 
him  monthly,  and  the  poor  man  lives  in  their  houses  like  one  that 
begged  an  alms,  more  than  like  a  person  in  credit  and  authority. 
When  a  ship  arrives  in  the  river  it  is  a  common  expression  with 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  an  instructor  for  their  children.  Itt  m  gt 
and  buy  a  school  maslfr.  The  tnith  is.  the  office  and  chamcter  of 
such  a  person  is  generally  ver>-  mean  and  contcmplible  here,  and 
it  cannot  be  other  ways  'til  the  public  takes  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren into  their  mature  consideration." 

Schools  in  Delaware  were  under  both  private  and 
church  control.  The  Friends  0{)ened  a  school  at  VVi^ 
mington  in  1765,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  its 
foundation.  The  Presbyterians  in  1767  moved  one  of 
their  schools  from  Pennsylvania,  and  established  it  st 
Newark,  where  it  became  an  academy  of  no  mean 
ing.     Delaware  made  its  first  direct  land  grant  foi 
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in  1772  by  voting  a  lot  to  New  Castle  for  a  school. 
lie  constitution  of  1792  recognized  the  need  of  public 
ducation,  and  four  years  later  the  legislature  began  to 
tiact  laws  for  establishing  schools.  A  school  fund  was 
tarted  in  1797.  In  181 7  the  first  draft  was  made 
ipoo  it  by  appropriating  $1000  for  each  county  for  in- 
Bn»«tng  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  reading,  writ- 
I  '   arithmetic.     Several  schools  were  opened,  and 

li  was  continued  for  a  few  years,  but  the  "  high 
and   brave   people"  were  indignant,  and  the 
per  school,"  as  it  was  called,  did  not  prosper. 
m   time  to  time  laws  were  enacted  intended  to 
money  "  to  pay  the  tuition  of  poor  children  "  ( 1829, 
1S32,  iR  i  to  devote  certain  special  taxes  to  school 

parpos^v  d  States  surplus  revenue  in  1837),  but 

not  until  1861  that  it  was  made  obligatory  upon 
fl»e  »d)ool  committees  of  the  separate  districts  to  levy 
tix  for  school  purposes.  Even  under  this  latter  law 
Rbools  prospered  but  poorly.  There  was  no  state  super- 
nor  is  there  to-day ;  no  provision  for  the  exami- 
of  teachers,  and  no  schools  whatsoever  for  the 
race.  The  better  class  of  citizens  soon  felt  these 
ons  to  be  deplorable,  and  after  much  agitation,  a 
school  law  was  passed  in  1875,  which  is  the 
of  the  present  system  of  free  public  schools.  It 
dcs  free  education  for  the  children  of  both  races, 
and  has  placed  the  schools  of  the  state  upon  a  substan- 
Ikl  footing. 

Ttst-to«k  legisUtloii,  p.  219;  Library  legislatinn,  p.  485;  Sch.  organi- 
MlM.  Apy.  F;  St.  Supt.  Pub,  Ins.,  App.  6;  Cert,  of  teachers.  App,  H; 
I^rtcTi'  tut ,  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Lawt,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistica.  App.  K. 

Pennsylvania 

^ffh^n  William  Penn  first  visited  his  American  grant 
.    he    found  it   already   occupied   by   some   six 
iuu^and   EUiropean  colonists,  mostly  Swedes  who  had 
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crossed  the  river  from  Delaware.  At  least  one  school 
was  in  operation.  This  was  at  Upland,  and  the  record 
of  it  is  from  the  courts,  for  the  teacher  had,  in  1679, 
sued  a  Mr.  Williams  for  "  200  guilders  for  teaching  his 
children  to  read  the  Bible." 

Penn's  first  "  Frame  of  Government "  made  ample 
provisions  for  schools;  and,  in  harmony  with  it,  the  As- 
sembly arranged  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth.  In 
1682  it  was  enacted  that  the  laws  of  the  province  should 
from  time  to  time  be  published,  and  that  this  published 
volume  should  be  one  of  the  books  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  Assembly  of  the  following  year  passed  several 
Iinsdflie,p.ia63.  school  laws,  in  which  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
special  mention :  ( i )  all  who  have  charge  of  children 
must  see  that  they  can  read  and  write  by  the  time  they 
are  twelve  years  old.  (2)  All  children  shall  be  taught 
a  useful  trade.  (3)  All  those  who  neglect  these  pro- 
visions shall  be  fined  £,$  for  every  child  neglected. 
Schools  were  started  the  same  year,  and  numerous  rec- 
ords show  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

In  1689  the  Friends  Public  School  was  founded  at 
Philadelphia,  and  eight  years  later  was  formally  char- 
tered. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  William 
Penn  Charter  School  which  has  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  educational  history  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Friends,  but  open  to  all  classes  and 
to  both  se-xes.  To  all  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  its 
privileges,  it  was  free. 
(bnjiea.p.483.  For  some  reason,  the  Penn  Charter  of  1701,  unlike 
that  of  1681,  made  no  mention  of  schools;  and,  since  it 
was  in  force  until  1776,  schools  within  the  Plantat 
made  but  slow  progress. 

Moreover,  the  conflict  between  the  English  and 
German  settlers  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  pul 
lie  education.     When,  however,  the  state  failed  to  es- 
tablish  a  general   system   of  education,  churches  and 
separate  commissions  founded  schools  for  thcmsclvf 
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The  expenses  were,  as  a  rule,  defrayed  by  fees.     Wick- 
cssham  says:  — 


Wickersham, 
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*Tbe  educational  policy  for  150  years  after  the  coming  of  Penn 
VM  to  make  (hose  who  were  able  to  do  so  pay  for  the  education  of  Hedicid  1 
tkdr  cfaildniB,  and  to  educate  the  children  of  others  free."  P-  3^- 


Although  the  long  struggle  between  the  races  was  a 
•erious  drawback  to  educational  progress  in  Pennsyl- 
wiia,  still,  in  some  instances,  national  prejudice  gave 
•ay  to  present  needs,  and  the  two  nationalities  worked 
in  harmony.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Germantown 
Academy,  or  Union  School,  which  was  founded  in  1761. 
The  leader  in  this  movement  was  Christopher  Sower,  a 
prominent  printer  who  took  great  interest  in  education. 

Other  towns  soon  established  schools  of  a  similar 
character.  What  was  perhaps  the  earliest  book  of  a 
pedagogical  nature  to  appear  in  the  country,  was  from 
the  pen  of  Christopher  Dock,  a  master  of  one  of  the  early 
Feonsylx'ania  schools.  Dock  must  have  had  a  genius 
te  reform  in  teaching,  for  as  early  as  1725  he  was  us- 
iof  a  blackboard  in  his  school,  a  hitherto  unknown  thing 
in  teaching,  and  his  "  School-ordnwig"  was  strangely 
ahead  of  the  times. 

The  Moravian  schools  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth, 
established  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
•ere  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  received  pupils 
from  cYcry  one  of  the  colonies.  Colonists  from  Con- 
necticut, who  settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  politically 
'.-some,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  educational 
Hix.ty  of  the  state.  In  1768  it  was  decided  that  each 
tovnship  within  the  settlement  should  reserve  960  acres 
of  hfid  for  the  support  of  "the  gospel  ministry  and  the 
•liools."  In  many,  the  schools  received  but  a  minor 
ihue  of  the  apportionment ;  still,  they  were  not  neg- 
lected,—  some  in  the  valley  even  now  are  receiving  the 
kne£tj  of  the  original  grant.     Besides  the  income  from 
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the  lands,  tuitions  were  paid,  each  patron  contributin| 
an  amount  determined  by  the  number  of  children  h< 
had  in  school.  The  Wyoming  Valley  system  of  school: 
remained  in  force  until  1834,  when  a  state  system  wa; 
established  by  law.  This  was  the  beginning  of  fre< 
schools  for  the  entire  state.  The  law  constituted  eacl 
county  of  the  state  a  school  division,  and  each  township 
ward,  or  borough,  a  district.  Six  school  directors  wcr< 
elected  by  the  voters  in  each  district,  and  two  inspector! 
for  each  appointed  by  the  county  court.  The  lattei 
were  to  visit  each  school  every  three  months  and  repor 
to  the  state  superintendent.  The  law,  however,  con 
tallied  an  optional  clause,  which  made  it  possible  foi 
districts  to  violate  its  intent  until  1854,  when  it  wai 
made  operative  upon  all  school  offices  to  enforce  it  to 
the  letter.  The  available  funds  rapidly  incrcaset 
through  favorable  legislation.  Normal  schools,  which 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  were 
largely  academic  in  their  character,  and  met  to  a  coa 
siderable  extent  the  demands  for  secondary  education, 
while  the  many  colleges  upon  private  foundation  have 
adequately  supplied  that  of  a  higher  grade. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  485:  Sch. 
sation,  App.  P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ina.,  App.  O;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App 
Teacher*'  Inst.,  App.  1;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statistics.  App.' 


New  Jersey 

New  Jersey,  situated  as  it  was,  at  about  the  centre  o( 
the  early  colonies,  received  an  overflow  from  them  all, 
The  Dutch  crossed  the  Hudson  from  New  Amsterdam  i 
the  English  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  had  but  little 
farther  to  come,  and  entered  in  considerable  numbers, 
while  the  Swedes  from  Delaware,  and  English  and  Gcr 
man  settlers  under  Pcnn  coming  up  the  coast,  made  nc 
inconsiderable  contribution  to  its  early  population.  Each 
of  these  peoples  figured  in  tlie  school  problem,  tho 
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B  some  cases  only  to  increase  its  complications.     The 
had  the  first  school  in  the  field,  Engelbert  Steen- 
r\  having  established  one  in  1661  or  1662,  at  Bergen, 
years  later  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  "  all 
iiiali  be  bound  to  pay  their  share  toward  the  support 
of  the  preceptor  and  schoolmaster,"  thus  making  it  a 
publicly  supported  school.     But  public  sentiment  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  ready  for  such  a  move,  for  the 
ibcriff  was  frequently  called  upon  to  "  proceed  to  im- 
mediate execution  against  all  unwilling  debtors."     With 
Hutch    supremacy  at    New  Amsterdam    over,  the 
>h  proved  too  strong  for  the  Hollander  influence 
in  New  Jersey ;    and  soon  the  English  language  and 
mctbods  predominated  in  the  schools.     They  brought 
with  ihcm  their  school  customs,  and  when  Woodbridge 
was  chartered  in  i66g,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  were 
apart  for  school  purposes.     But  for  all  that,  twenty 
rs  elapsed  before  a  school  was  established. 
wark  haff'its  first  school  in  1676,  taught  by  John  Murray,  p.  Jt 
1.     In  the  contract  they  bound  him  to  "  do  his  faith- 
onest,  and  true  endeavor  to  teach  the  children,  or 
aots  of  those  as  have  subscribed,  the  reading  and 
iting  of  English,  and  also  arithmetic,  if  they  desire  it; 
as  nuch  as  they  are  capable  to  learn  and  he  capable  to 
teach   them  within  the  compass  of  this  year."      The 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  Quakers  also  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  schools  soon  made  an  appearance 
■•cm.     In   1682  the  Assembly  of  West  Jersey 
iC  Island  of  Matinicunk,  about  three  hundred 
aacs  in  the  Delaware  River  to  Burlington,  "  from  hence- 
forth and  forever  hereafter  for  educational  purposes."  In 
Bcoofdancc  with  this  grant,  the  revenues  of  the  island 
Mt  regularly  used   in   the  support  of  the   Burlington 
KhooLs.     In    1693  and  1695  East  Jersey  enacted  laws 
lotiioriztnj;  the   inhabitants  of  any  town  to  meet  and 
dort  three    men.  who  should   have  charge   of   school 
auter?        >  "=  for  school  tax,  if  any  refused  to  pay  their 
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assessment,  their  pro]}erty  was  to  be  sold  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  school  claims. 

In  1702  East  and  West  Jersey,  which  had  hitherto 
been  separate  provinces,  were  united  and  placed  under 
the  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  During  the 
seventy-five  years  of  this  arrangement,  which  extended 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  no  school  legislation  waa 
enacted,  what  schools  there  were  being  purely  of  a  vol- 
untary type.  Some  of  these,  as  the  famous  Log  College 
of  William  Tennent  at  Neshameny,  were  grammar  schools 
of  no  mean  character;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  of  a  most  elementary  nature.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  Princeton  College  was  founded,  and  just 
previous  to  the  Revolution  Rutgers  College  at  New 
Brunswick.  With  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu« 
tion,  much  of  which  had  been  fought  upon  New  Jersey 
soil,  interest  in  education  at  once  became  manifest,  and 
academies  at  once  sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1 8 16  a  public  school  fund  was  started  through  tbe 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  which  during  the  next  two 
years  was  increased  to  more  than  $100,000,  and  in  1824 
still  further  augmented  by  the  addition  each  year  of  on©' 
tenth  of  the  state  tax.  Seven  years  later  (1831)  educa- 
tional progress  received  a  setback  through  the  abolition 
of  the  previously  enacted  free  school  law  and  pro\ision 
made  only  for  schools  for  poor  children,  the  rest  of  the 
fund  being  given  to  private  and  parochial  schools.  Thb 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  and  in  1839  the  previous 
law  was  reestablished,  with  many  improvements. 

In  1845  another  advance  was  made  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  state  superintendent  of  schools.  With  thfa 
nio>x.  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  state  norrnal  school 
educational  progress  through  legislatioa  ceased  unti 
after  the  Civil  War.  Such  general  progress  had,  how- 
ever, been  made  throughout  the  state  that  in  1867 
thoroughly  modem  school  law  was  passed,  which 
some  modiftcatioa  is  in  f-in^  tiwlar 
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Maryland 

"^"e  first  schoolmaster  to  make  his  way  across  the 

nac  from  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  Ralf  Crouch, 

lived   upon  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river  from 

•o  1659,  and  "opened  schools  for  the  teaching  of 

umanities."     The  sentiment  there  was,  as  it  had 

!ii  Virginia,  on  the  whole  opposed  to  free  schools 

...   .Jie  people;  so,  except  in  the  case  of  orphans  and 

dependents,  public  education  was  little  favored  during 

the  colonial  period,  and  far  on  into  that  of  our  national 

Kfe.     Catholic  missionary  and  parochial  schools  have  sieiner.p^ 

ptajed  an  important  part  in  the  educational  history  of 

the  state ;   the    first   of   the   former,   for   the    Indians, 

hxvin^  been  established  as  early  as  1677.     That  there 

iBttst  have  been  something  of  a  market  for  teachers  at 

about  tbis  time,  either  for  service  as  private  tutors  or  in 

the  schools,  is  evident  from  a  statement  made  in  1678 

by  Jonathan  Boucher,  rector  at  Annapolis.     It  runs  :  —  Fiske,  \ 

••  .  .  not  a  ship  arrives  with  either  redcmptioners  or  convicts, 

■"  ~'-tch  schootmasteni  are   not   regularly  advertised   for  sale,  as 

-..  tailors,  or  nilier  trade :  with  little  other  difference  that  1  can 

•xii  ax  except  perha|s  that  the  former  do  not  usually  fetch  so  good 

a  piice  as  the  latter." 

But  vhcn  one  recalls  the  slight  offences  for  which  men 
*<3c  imprisoned  at  that  time,  due  allowance  will  be 
made  for  some  of  these  "convicts." 

Tn  t696  a  serious  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  stclner.p.  1 
to  found  county  schools  throughout  the  colony.  It 
included  the  creation  of  a  corporation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  members,  including  the  governor  and 
flflicr  ht^h  officials,  who  were  to  receive  bequests  and 
<ictttkfu  for  the  purpose,  and  to  have  general  control 
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of  the  schools.  To  increase  the  fund,  the  colony,  in 
1704,  imposed  duties  on  various  imports  and  exports, 
such  as  liquor,  tobacco,  beef,  and  pork,  and  even  negroes 
and  Irish  servants,  though  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
latter  were  included  within  the  excise  list  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Catholics, 
Maryland  having  become  by  this  time  largely  Protestant. 
Although  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  county 
schools,  up  to  1 7 17  but  one  had  been  started,  and  the 
plan  was  given  up  as  a  failure.  An  occasional  private 
school,  however,  seemed  to  flourish.  In  1745  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Kent  County  School  in  Chestertown 
stated  "  that  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
merchants'  accounts,  surveying,  navigation,  the  use  of 
globes,  by  the  largest  and  most  accurate  in  America,, 
also  any  other  parts  of  Mathematics,  by  Charles  Peale. 
N.B.  Young  gentlemen  may  be  instructed  in  fencing 
and  dancing  by  very  good  masters."  Peale  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  portrait  painter  of  that  name. 

Another  school  of  considerable  reputation  was  opened 
by  James  Hunt  in  Blandensburg  in  1773.  He  had  the 
name  of  being  an  excellent  teacher  and  possessed 
a  fine  library  and  some  philosophical  apparatus  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  work.  He  was,  we  are  told,  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  pupils  to  the  court-house,  that 
they  might  have  practical  demonstrations  in  rhetoric 
and  oratory. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
various  benevolent  societies  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  began  to  be  incorporated.  They  were  large! 
control  of  elementary  education  until  181 3.  when  a 
fund  was  started  through  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  bai 
In  1826  the  first  direct  school  tax  was  imposed.  T 
however,  failed  of  any  important  results,  since  it  had 
be  submitted  to  each  county  for  popular  appro\'al, 
rvcn  then  was  dependent  upon  district  taxation  f'»r 
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poet.     For  nearly  forty  years  the  state  suffered  under 

thr "ions  of  this  law,  each  county  being  subject  to 

ifc  -•  of  its  voters,  in  many  instances  a  majority 

be  led  to  the  idea  of  privately  supported  schools, 

•  ii>equently  disastrous  results  to  free  education. 

in   1865.  when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of 

ibc  Civil   War,  a  new  law  was  passed,  remedying  the 

defects  of  its  predecessor,  and  with  later  advances  made 

in  1868  and   1872  working  legislation  was  had   under 

vbich  the  schools  have  prospered. 

Text-book  tcsislatlon,  p.  iij);  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  OTgani- 
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•'  laat.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 
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North  Carolina 

S<nilhward  from  Virginia  there  were  no  schools  until 

'he  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Charles 

:;  seems  to  have  been  the  first  professional  teacher 

rth  Carolina,  he  having  come  from  the  West  Indies 

the  year  1705  and  settled  in  Pasquotank  County. 

-Id   the  combined  position  of  churchwarden  and 

Imaster,  making  such  a  success  in  the  latter  call- 

.u,  according  to  the  record  of  the  time,  "even  the 

^^„Kcr»  send  their  children  to  his  school." 

Later,  Griffin  was  elected  reader  and  clerk  at  Chowan, 
with  a  salary  of  ,/^20  a  year,  and  accepted  the  call, 
"notwithstanding  the  large  offer"  made  him  to  remain 
at  Pasquotank. 

■>oIs  of  a  semi-religious  nature  were  estab- 

'     .,'>out  the  Carolinas  during  the  first  half  of 

tie  eighteenth  century,  usually  in  connection  with  the 
dnxcbc-s.  In  1745.  North  Carolina  attempted  to  found 
» Tvstffin  oi  free  schools,  a  law  to  that  end  being  enacted  ; 
ice  it  was  only  permissive,  little  resulted.  Some- 
'  rijt  later  German  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  came  to 
tterolony  in   considerable  numbers,  in  some  instances 
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establishing  schools,  while  at  about  the  same  time  th< 
Presbyterian  denomination  in  the  state  of  New  York 
sent  a  number  of  missionaries  into  the  South,  with  th« 
result  that  several  churches  and  schools  in  North  Caro 
Una  were  established.  The  first  academy  in  the  state 
was  founded  at  Wilmington,  about  1760. 

Many  others  followed  in  1829,  186  having  been  char 
tered.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  them  was  foundec 
in  1764,  at  Newbem.  The  legislature  authorized  th< 
building  of  the  house,  and  granted  a  charter,  the  firsi 
in  the  colony.  The  master  was  to  be  of  the  Church  o 
England,  and  to  have  a  license  from  the  governor.  Te 
educate  the  poor,  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  gallon  was  le\'iet 
on  all  spirituous  liquor  imported  into  the  Neuse  Rival 
for  seven  years.  The  following  year  two  lots  were 
granted  to  the  school ;  and  the  trustees  were  given  the 
right  to  collect  by  law  the  unpaid  subscriptions. 

North 'Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  states 
to  provide  for  schools  in  their  constitution.  As  early 
as  1817  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  very  con* 
plete  system  of  schools ;  but  the  measure  failed  to  past 
the  legislature,  and  public  schools  received  little  encouT' 
agemcnt.  Another  futile  attempt  to  better  school  con- 
ditions was  made  by  the  legislature  in  1825,  but  it  was 
not  until  1S39  that  anything  definite  was  accomplished- 
It  provided  for  the  division  of  the  state  into  1250  schoo 
districts,  each  with  its  schoolhouse  and  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  state  literary  fund  (then  about  Sioo,ooa 
annually)  devoted  to  its  support.  The  bill  provided  fol 
county  adoption,  but  this  was  not  very  generally  made 
The  plan  was  slightly  modified  in  1844,  but  remaine< 
j)ractically  the  basis  of  school  organization  until  afta 
the  Civil  War.  With  the  new  problems  which  its  com 
plction  entailed,  fresh  legislation  was  enacted,  and  the 
constitution  of  1868  contained  a  free  school  clause 
providing  education  for  every  child  for  at  least  foui 
months   ijf    each    year.      Although    under  many 
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South  Carolina 

In  5>outh  Carolina  school  legislation  dates  from  1701, 

.  h  five  years  earlier  we  hear  of  some  slaves  being 

:  to  read  that  they  might  embrace  the  Christian 

_    n.      This   suggests  a   mission   school.      All   the 

early  legislation  was  special,  having  to  do  only  with  the 

Btablishment  of   a  free  school   at  Charleston.      This 

WIS  made   possible  through  a  gift  of  money  made  by 

v..x..ral   well  disposed  christians,"   and  sixteen   com- 

-r  .'-inncrs  were  appointed  for  founding,  erecting,  gov- 

crting,   and  visiting  the  school."      According  to  the 

darter  the  master  must  be  a  "  member  of  the  church 

of  England,  in  sympathy  and   full  fellowship   of   the 

■me,"  and  be  able  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 

natics.     He  was   to  receive  .£100  per  annum  out  of 

'*"  •-ublic  treasury.     The  commissioners  might  appoint 

.:  students  to  be  taught  free.     Each  person  that 

•olacribed   j^20  toward  the  school  might  nominate  a 

ibideot  who  would  <be  entitled  to  free  tuition  for  five 

fora.     The  fee  for  all  other  students  was  fixed  at  £,/\ 

a  year.     John  Douglas  was  the  first  master.     Provisions 

»f-rc  also  made  (should  the  attendance  at  once  demand 

-  an  usher  and  an  assistant  to  teach  writing,  arith- 

accounts,  surveying,  navigation,  and 

ic.     He,  like  the  head  master,  was  to 

be  piid  partJy  from  the  public  funds  and  partly  from 

the  fees.     It  was  also  provided  that  each  parish  might 

<{ipoint  a  suitable  place  for  a  school,  and  receive  from 

tie  public  treasury  j£i2  toward  the  building  of  a  house. 

WhOc  tlie  legislature  was  making  its  plans,  the  society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  opened  a  school  at 
Charleston  in  171 1. 

In  1722  a  new  law  was  enacted,  which  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  schools  for  all.  "  By  this  act  the  justices 
of  these  courts  were  authorized  to  purchase  lands,  erect 
a  free  school,  in  each  county  and  precinct,  and  to 
assess  the  e.xpense  upon  the  lands  and  slaves  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions."  There  were  other  schools 
of  the  same  class,  some  founded  by  individual  enterprise, 
some  by  societies.  The  oldest  of  these  was  the  South 
Carolina  Society,  which  was  founded  about  1737.  One 
that  did  very  much  in  education  was  the  Winyaxv  Indigo 
Society  at  Georgetown.  Its  work  dates  from  1756.  It*'- 
school  was  much  more  than  a  charity  school.  McCrady 
says,  "this  school  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was 
the  chief  school  for  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
between  Charleston  and  the  North  Carolina  line,  and 
was  resorted  to  by  all  classes."  The  income  from  the 
endowment  founded  by  this  society  now  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Georgetown  high  school. 

A  colony  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  located  at 
Dorchester.  South  Carolina,  where  it  remained  until 
1752,  In  1724  and  1734  acts  were  passed  to  establish 
a  school  for  them.  Several  individuals  had  already  be- 
queathed considerable  sums  for  educational  purposes. 
Among  these  was  Richard  Beresfoirl,  whp  in  1722  left 
£fi^oolor  the  advancement  of  "liberal  learning."  The 
school  founded  upon  the  bequest  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis,  near  Charleston, 
and  was  one  of  the  prominent  schools  of  the  state  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  At  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, South  Carolina  had  eleven  public  and  three 
charitable  grammar  schools,  beside  eight  of  a  private 
nature.  In  1826  thirty-two  academics  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  were  at  about  the  same  time  nine  tho 
sand  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools ;  but  these 
entirely  inadequate,  and  as  late  as  1847  a  legislative 
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mittee  reported   that    "nothing  was   done   worthy   so 
sicred   a   cause   as   education."      Yet   this   was    more 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  than  a  lack  of  interest  in  it,  as  con- 
adaable  sums  of  money  had  from  time  to  time  been 
sppropriated  to  school  purposes.     It  was  not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  that   anything  Uke   a   system  of   public 
KfaooU  was  organized.     This  was  in   1870,  and  the  bill 
provided  for  a  state  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction, 
count>*  boards  of  school  examiners  with  power  to  certifi- 
•      oachcrs,  and  as  generous  a  financial  support  for 
-  nools  as  a  depleted  state  treasury  would  allow. 
Schoob  have  rapidly  multiplied,  and  on  the  whole  edu- 
otioQ  has  since  prospered  within  the  state. 

TiZt-b«ok  IcgisUtioii,  p.  319;  Seta  organiiatiao,  App.  F;  St.  Supt.  Pub. 
}m.  kff-  0 :  C«n.  of  teachers,  App.  H  ;  Teacheti'  Inst.  App,  I  ;  Comp.  Ed. 
Un   App.  J;  Bd-  SUtiatics,  App.  K. 

Georgia 

The  first  educational  attempts  made  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Georgia  were  in  the  nature  of  mission 
Kbools  for  the  Indians,  conducted  by  the  Moravians. 
These  came  to  an  end  when  the  settlement  removed  to 
Peiuuylvania  in  1738.  The  next,  by  George  Whitfield 
and  Jamc!*  Habersham,  who  as  early  as  1740  had 
foModed  a  charitable  school  for  orphans  and  dependents. 
Tkb  school  cflveloped  into  one  of  the  most  prominent 
tdocadoaai  institutions  in  the  South  during  the  colonial 
period.  When  the  state  constitution  was  framed  in 
1777,  it  contained  an  educational  clause  stating  that 
"•cfaooto  shall  be  erected  in  every  county  of  the  state 
and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  state  as 
tile  L^islature  shall  hereafter  point  out."  Six  years 
iaier  a  law  was  enacted  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"pxw school  "  system  of  the  state.  According  to  it,  the 
>r  might  grant  one  thousand  acres  of  vacant  land 
"•.  tnc  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  county.     By 
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1800  six  academies  had  been  founded;  by  1829,  sixty< 
four;  and  by  1840,  one  hundred  eighty -six.  This  very 
rapid  growth  was  largely  fostered  by  legislative  actioa 
taken  in  1823,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  ^500,000 
equally  among  the  free  schools  and  academies  of  the 
state. 

Georgia  kept  pace  with  the  other  Southern  states  by 
establishing  in  1868  a  system  of  schools  "to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  state."  A  board  of  educa- 
tion and  a  state  school  commissioner  were  established 
for  its  control,  and  its  immediate  supervision  given  to 
trustees  in  each  district.  Revenues  were  derived  from 
a  poll  tax,  taxes  upon  exhibitions,  etc.,  and  from  the 
earnings  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railway.  The 
constitution  made  it  obligatory  to  support  separate 
schools  for  the  two  races  —  as  was  common  in  the 
South.  In  187s  there  were  114,648  white  children  and 
55,268  black  —  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  school 
population  for  the  former  and  one-third  for  the  latter, 

Text-book  legiilation,  p.  319;  Library  legiRlation,  p.  485;  Sch.  orgaai- 
Mtion,  App.  P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ini.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B; 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statlstica,  App.  K. 
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CHAPTER  V 

UTER  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT   IN   THE   EARLY 
CX)LONlES 


Virginia 

The  College   of   William   and   Mary,  established  in 
1689,  fostered  the  educational  interests  of  the  Old  Do- 
BttDion.     Private  schools  other  than   those  which    had 
preceded  it  were  established  from  time  to  time ;  and  in 
1^24,  out  of  twenty-nine  parishes,  seventeen  supported 
is  of  some  sort.     More  largely,  too,  than  in  the 
t-rn  colonies,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Virginia 
planters  to  procure  private  tutors  for  their  children,  or 
ta  Jcnil  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  so  the  colony  was 
but  Kttlc  worse  off  educationally  than  were  the  better 
pirts  of    New  England,      In    1779  Thomas   Jefferson 
J — •  -jp  a  bill  providing  for  free  schools  and  the  train- 
all  free  children,  both  male  and  female,  in  read- 
ng,  and  arithmetic.     His  whole  plan  included 
', ,  secondary,  and  higher  education ;  but   his 
•  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  the  plan  was  not 
received.     In  1796  he  secured  the  passage  of 
..   jut  the  act  was  only  permissive,  and  conse- 
V  was  without  effect. 

made  its  first  general  provision  for  elemen- 
ition  in  1818,     By  this  act  S45,(XX)  was  appro- 
priated each  year  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fund, 
y    was  given   to  the  counties.     The  county 
-   used  the  money  for  the  support  of  charity 
schcHiJs,  which  were  maintained  in  various  towns.     The 
better  dus  of  people  would  not  patronize  these  "  poor 
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schools,"  but  provided  for  their  children  in  private  Insti 
tutions  or  by  family  tutors.  As  a  result,  popular  educsb 
tion  suffered. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  law  from  time  to 
time;  but  even  as  late  as  1843  provision  had  been 
made,  according  to  Governor  McDowell,  to  give  only 
sixty  days'  schooling  annually  to  one-half  the  indigent 
children  of  the  state,  as  the  grand  result,  "and  that 
it  [the  law]  was  little  more  than  a  costly  and  delusive 
nullity  which  ought  to  be  abolished  and  another  an< 
better  established  in  its  place."  This  was  attempted  In 
1846,  through  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  school 
districts,  county  commissions,  and  district  trustees.  But 
like  so  much  other  school  legislation,  the  adoption  of 
the  law  was  made  optional  with  the  counties,  and  nothing 
like  a  state  system  of  schools  resulted.  But  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  in  1870  Virginia  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, a  full  state  system  of  free  schools  was  estab- 
lished, with  state  and  county  superintendents,  and  all  the 
machinery  for  complete  organization.  And  it  is  W( 
ing  well. 

Text-boolc  legislation,  p.  319;  Sch.  organization,  App.  F;  St.  Supt.  Pub.J 
Ini.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teacber.i,  App.  U;   Teachers'  Inst  App.  I; 
Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 

District  of  Columbia 


When  the  District  of  Columbia  was  organized  in  iS( 
an  elaborate  plan  was  formulated  for  a  system  of  edu- 
cational institutions  to  comprise  "  schools  for  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  a  college  in  which  the 
higher  branches  should  be  taught ;  and  a  university  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  highest  range  of  studies."  The 
first  of  these  three  classes  of  schools  has  been  in  01 
ation  these  many  years,  but  the  favorable  opportu 
which  has  been  awaited  for  the  other  two  has 
come.     From  the  first  the  schools  have  been  cnli 
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aader  governmental  control.     Thomas  Jefferson,  when 
Ptcsdent,  was  chairman  of  the  earliest  committee  having 
tbe  ffiitter  in  charge,  and  schools  were  opened  in  1806.  coiumbianl 
In  order  that  the  tuition  might  be  free  to  the  "  poor  J"  ^73- 
cUkiren,"  certain  taxes  (on  slaves,  dogs,  liquors,  and 
pnbKc  exhibitions)  were  in  part  devoted  to  their  support, 
ren  from  well-to-do  families  paid  $5  each  quarter. 
.aij  schools  were,  however,  made  free  in  1848.     In  1869 
1  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed,  and  in  1874 
the  schools  of  the  entire  district  placed  under  the  control  Normal  Schs. 
of  a  board  of  nineteen  trustees,  all  to  be  residents  of  the  P  378- 
dbtrict. 

Colored  schools  were  organized  by  act  of  Congress 
puaed  in  1862. 

The  schools  of  the  district  are  lavishly  provided  for, 
utd  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  many  ad- 
notages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  government 
Gbrarics  and  museums,  as  well  as  from  the  diplomatic 
fife  of  the  capitol,  has  given  rise  to  many  private  and 
adowed  institutions  of  higher  instruction,  both  of  an 
acadeniic  and  professional  character. 

Tut-bo»k  l»si«lJ[tloii,  p.  219;  Seh.  organization,  App.  P;  St.  Sopt.  Pab. 
In.  App.  0 ,  Cert,  of  teachen,  App.  H ;  Teachers'  Init.  App.  I ;  Comp. 
U.  Uts,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  SUUstica,  App.  K. 


West  Virginia 

Until  1 86 1  this  state  was  a  part  of  Virginia;  but  in 
that  year  the  western  counties  of  the  old  state  refused 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  formed  a  separate  state 
oij^anuation.  It  immediately  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  free  schools,  and 
iaitTUCted  the  legislature  to  set  up,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, a  complete  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
ttate.  This  was  brought  about  a  few  years  later,  and 
tu  i*cjt?riv  <?i'vclopcd  to  the  present  time. 
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Text-book  legislation,  p.  219 ;  Sch.  organization,  App.  F ;  St.  Supt. 
Ins.  App.  G;    Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H;  Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.J 
Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  SUtistic*,  App.  K. 

New  York 

When  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  haul  down  the  flag  in 

i^d  Regents  the  New  Netherlands,  the  greater  number  of  the  school- 

i  Rep.  p.  63a.  masters  either  returned  to  HoUand  or  removed  to  other 

I  colonies,  and  the  Dutch  schools  ceased  to  be  an  im- 

^^^^K  portant   factor   in   education.     But   the   English   were 

^^^^V  slow   in   setting    up    theirs,    no   definite   public    action 

^^^^B  having   been   taken   relative   to  education   until   1702, 

^^^^H  when   "one  able,   skillful  and   orthodox  person   to  be 

^^^^H  schoolmaster"  was  appointed   in   New  York  City,  his 

^^^^H  salary  of  .^^50  being  raised  by  public  tax.     That  there 

^^^^B  had  been  schools  during  the  previous  years  of  British 

^^^^H  occupancy,  and  that  their  teachers  had  been  "  orthodox  " 

^^^^H  we  may  gather  from  a  specific  requirement  in  force  that 

^^^^H  all  teachers  from  abroad  be  licensed  by  the  Archbishop 

^^^^H  of  Canterbury,  and  those  from  within  the  colony,  by  the 

^^^^H  governor.     Since  the  latter  was  as  good  a  churchman  as 

^^^^B  the  former,  we  may  not  doubt  as  to  the  religious  char- 

^^^^H  acter  of  the  work,  though  we  may  wonder  what  the 

^^^^H  academic  prerequisites  to  certification  may  have  been. 
^^^^H  The  school  founded  in  1702  was  continued  only  for 

^^^^1  seven  years. 

^^^^H  Somewhat  more  pretentious,  and  also  more  successful, 

^^^^B  was  a  project  set  on  foot  in  1732  to  establish  a  school 

^^^^H  in  New  York  City  in  which  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 

^^^^H  matics  should  be  taught.     Public  provisions  were  made 

^^^^1  for  the  practical  support  of  the  school  and  for  the  free 

^^^^H  instruction  of  twenty  young  men  from  the  various  coun- 

^^^^B  ties  of  the  state,  who  should  be  recommended  by  the 

^^^^V  county  officials.     The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

^^^^H  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  mayor,  recorder, 

^^^^H  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  were  constituted 

^^^^B  a  committee  to  visjt  and  manage  the  school.      They 
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»cre  given  power  to  secure  and  remove  the  teacher. 
In  this  committee  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  long  strug- 
gle carried  on  in  New  York  to  remove  the  schools  from 
tite  domination  of  the  church  and  put  them  under  state 
amtToI.  In  1754  Columbia  College  was  founded.  Up 
to  tile  lime  of  the  Revolution,  the  elementary  schools 
■  New  York  City  were  largely  fostered  and  supported 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  first  state  legislation  regarding  schools  seems  to 
faxTc  been  made  in  1 786,  when  it  was  ordered  that  un- 
^ipTopriated  lands  within  the  state  should  be  laid  out 
la  townships  ten  miles  square,  and  that  in  each  of  them 
eoe  section  should  be  reserved  for  the  "gospel  and 
KbooU  "  and  one  "  for  promoting  literature."  Special 
Impropriations  were  also  made  to  help  academies. 

In  1795  a  general  school  law  was  enacted  "for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
mreral  cities  and  towns  of  this  state,  in  which  the  chil- 
dfrn  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  state  shall  be 
Bstmcted  in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  Eng- 
«h  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary 
to  complete  a  good  education." 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  from 

the  state  treasury  each  year  for  five  years  toward  the 

partial  support  of  the  schools.     Three  years  later  (1800) 

Uiere  were  1350  public  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 

60,000  pupils.     At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  for  which 

this  law  was  enacted,  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 

rcoe*'  it.  but  all  failed.      The  people  felt  that  some 

'    :()us  society  "  should  provide  the  opportunities  for 

Mcation.     Because  many  were  without  the  means 

(or  sccuring^    even    elementary   training,   the   "  Public 

ScImoI  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  was  chartered 

b  J805.     This   society  was  composed   of  the  leading 

•'  the  city,  and  aimed  to  establish  a  free  school 

M.q  ibe  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not  be- 
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long  to,  or  are  not  provided  for,  by  any  religious 
society."  This  society  had  control  of  the  schools  o£ 
New  York  City  for  forty-eight  years.  As  early  as  1784 
the  state  board  of  regents  had  been  appointed  prima- 
rily to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  Columbia  College, 
but  later  it  was  given  further  powers,  and  it  has  for 
more  than  a  century  now  been  in  charge  of  ail  forms 
of  private  education  within  the  state.  When,  in  1812, 
a  state  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed,  the 
public  school  system  was  put  into  his  hands. 

The  state  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  as 
the  first  incumbent  of  this  office  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley» 
a  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  to  him  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  subsequent  school  development  may  be  ascribed. 
The  school  law  adopted  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
provided  for  the  districting  of  the  state  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  school  fund  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis  of  school  population.  Inspection  and  thq 
examination  of  teachers  were  made  the  duties  of  the 
township  commissioners.  These  duties,  however,  so 
seriously  interfered  with  the  other  functions  of  these 
officers,  that  in  1841  county  superintendents  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  two  years  later  the  township  officials 
were  relieved  of  their  school  duties.  But  in  1847  th 
county  superintendents  were  in  turn  deposed  (reinstate 
in  1856),  and  thus  a  sad  blow  struck  to  the  efficiency  ol 
the  school  system. 

In  1849  a  free  system  of  schools  was  provided  for  the 
entire  state  which,  in  spite  of  tpuch  opposition  during 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  even  bringing  about 
its  abolition  for  a  time,  has  stood  the  test  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  in  the 
country.  Since  1867,  when  the  final  important  step 
in  its  completion  was  taken,  every  move  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive one. 

The  latest  action,  taken  in  February,  1904,  was  the 
creation  of  a  school  commissioner,  to  be  elected  (aftcl 


.' 
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six  years,  the  first  appointinent  to  be  by  the  legislature) 
bj'  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  to  combine  the 
foDctions  of  that  board  with  those  of  the  state  super- 
iDtcodent  of  public  instruction.  A.  S.  Draper  was 
^pmntcd  as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  new  office.  It 
B  too  early  as  yet  to  say  what  the  results  of  the  plan 
tnay  be,  but  seemingly  it  does  away  with  certain  defects  Coeducation, 
inherent  in  the  old  dual  system  of  administration. 


p«2 


"  ' '  ><Mk  It^ilation.  p.  319 ;  Library  legislation,  pp.  485,  495 ;  Sch.  organl- 

Ayp.  P^   S(    Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  0:  Cert,  of  teachera,  App.  H; 
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Massachusetts 


The   early  colonial   grammar   school   did    thorough  AppesdlxC 
»ork  in  the  classics,  as  the  Harvard  entrance  require- 
r —  '^ow.     These   schools  were  modelled  after  the 
;  .rammar  schools,  with  which  the  first  colonists 

•ere  familiar,  and  in  which  many  of  them  had  been 
trained.  They  differed,  however,  from  the  English 
KlKMit,  in  that  they  did  not  have  the  large  endowment 
wbkh  made  the  English  school  an  independent  institu- 
tion. \Vc  have  seen  how  lands  and  funds  were  set  aside 
<or  the  support  of  education  in  the  colonies ;  but  the 
iacotne  from  these  sources  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
I  liirilthy  support.  We  have  also  seen  provisions  for 
4  and  collecting  tax  for  schools,  but  the  people 
.ys  zealous  in  complying  with  these  laws. 
I        ..  11  century  saw  many  new  settlements  made; 

and  frith  these,  new  schools  were  opened.  But  in 
efficiency  the  schools  were  on  the  decline.  The  schools 
«s  they  existed  were  not  always  those  that  the  law  pre- 
Kribed.     The  many  wars,  together  with  the  poverty  and 

t--  ■■ -  ^   trouble  with  the  mother  country,  were  Am.  jour.1 

:o  education.  '^  '■  *'• 

TIk  Puritans  had  feared  that  the  education  they  had 
^ught  with   them  was  in  great  danger  of  perishing 
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with  them,  and  from  some  accounts  it  would  seem  that 
their  fears  were  justified.  In  1701  the  Massachusetts 
court  complained  that  the  law  was  "  s/iame/ully  neglected 
by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required." 
This  was  a  condition  not  peculiar  to  Massachusetts 
alone.  To  remedy  this  growing  evil,  the  fine  for  failing 
to  support  a  grammar  school,  which  in  1692  had  been 
fixed  at  Xio,  was  increased  to  £,20.  Not  only  were 
schools  neglected,  but  teachers  were  poorly  prepared 
for  the  work  of  competent  instruction.  As  a  means 
toward  insuring  better  teachers,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  required  every  grammar  school  teacher  to  be 
approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town,  and  of  the  two 
nearest  towns,  or  by  any  two  of  them.  Providing 
against  any  abuse  of  this  privilege,  the  law  stipulated 
"  that  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held, 
or  accepted  to  be  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the 
intent  of  the  law." 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  teachers,  and  with  a  view  of 
drawing  men  into  this  profession,  several  laws  confer- 
ring special  favors  were  enacted.  In  1692  they  were 
exempted  from  tax;  in  1692,  from  military  service;  and 
in  1699,  from  guard  duty.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  scarcity 
of  teachers  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  carry 
the  financial  burden  which  the  schools  necessarily  im- 
posed, that  developed,  during  this  period,  the  moving 
school.  Towns  that  felt  too  poor  to  support  a  school 
alone,  would  often  combine  and  hire  a  teacher  in  com- 
mon. How  long  the  school  should  be  taught  in  each 
town  so  combining  was  determined  by  the  amount  it 
had  subscribed  toward  the  teacher's  salary. 

Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  the  general  trend  of  edu- 
cational  affairs  in  Massachusetts  during  the  eighteenth 
m.  Ae»d  Art*   century  better  than  the  school  law  of  1789.     This  was 
»*   t'  PS5>-    a  g^gp  backward  when  compared  with  previous  laws; 
but  as  the  others  could  not  be  enforced,  and  this  was 
intended  as  something  which  could  be,  it  comes  nea 
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pving  the  true  state  of  affairs.     Among  the  features  of 
this  law  were  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  district  system  was  legalized.  The  district 
school  became  a  necessity  because  of  the  rural  popula- 

^  as  too  far  removed  from  town  to  share  in  the 
.;  a  town  school, 

2.  Towns  of  50  families  were  to  support  an  English 
•cliool  at  least  six  months  during  the  year.  This  might 
be  in  one  or  any  number  of  sessions.     The  old  law  had 

ed  the  school  to  be  in  session  throughout  the  year. 

schools  were  to  instruct  in  reading,  writing,  the 

-h  language,  arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent 

stT.     This  was  an  enlargement  of  the  curriculum. 

<.    Towns  of  100  families  were  to  continue  schools  for 

a  length  of  time  equal  to  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

4.  To»rns  of  150  families  were  to  support  a  gram- 
mar school  for  si.x  months ;  and,  in  addition,  a  school 
to  tn<ftruct  children  in  the  English  language  for  twelve 

IS  In  tlic  year.     These  schools  might  be  in   any 
uu.iiitcr  of  terms  and  places. 

5.  Towns  of  200  families  were  to  support  a  gram- 
mar school  and  an  English  school  each  for  a  length 
of  time  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  twelve  months  "of  the 
year.  The  old  law  had  required  a  grammar  school  in 
och  town  of  100  families,  but  the  law  was  continually 
violated.  In  speaking  of  this,  Charles  Hammond 
XKji:  — 

'Indeed  it  is  doI  certain  that  any  locality,  save  Boston,  has  con- 
fOatij  comph'ed  with  this  provision  of  the  ancient  statutes." 

fi.  All  teachers  were  to  be  college  graduates,  and 
"thaJI  produce  satisfactory  evidence  thereof."  Instead 
of  this  qualification,  however,  it  was  sufficient  to  present 
aocftiF  -m  "a  learned  minister,  well  skilled  in  the 

GrKk  'd  in  language,  settled  in  the  town  or  place 

•ierc  the  school  is  proposed  to  be  kept,"  or  from  two 
tS'jDy  well   qualified  ministers  near  by.     This   certifi- 
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Hist,  Sketches, 
p.  179- 

Harrard  Law 
Sch.  p.  318, 

High.  Schi. 
p.  171. 

Ed.  of  Deaf, 

p.  ^^l. 

Theological  Ed. 
pp.  310-11. 

Ed.  of  Bllod. 
P-  474- 
Mt.  Holyoke 
Col.  p.  435. 
PerkiDi  Init. 
p.  476. 

St.  Bd.  of  Ed. 
p,  300, 

Agricalt.  Ed. 
p.  361. 

Normal  Schi. 
p.  374  el  stq. 

Teachers'  Inst. 
P-393- 

Lawrence  Sci. 
Sch.  p.  35J. 

Tufts  Col. 
p.  rjt. 

Worcester  Inst. 
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p.  189. 
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P-439 
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cate  must  bear  witness,  not  only  to  the  scholastic  attain 
ments,  but  also  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
A  settled  minister  could  not  be  considered  a  schoolmaS' 
ter  within  the  intent  of  this  act. 

7.  The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  support  a  schoo 
according  to  law  was  fi,xed  at  jQio  for  the  towns  of  SC 
families,  towns  that  failed  to  support  the  grammai 
school  were  fined  jQlo,  and  for  other  towns  tlie  fine  wa« 
j£20  and  ^^30. 

8.  As  for  truant  officers,  the  minister,  the  selectmen, 
or  other  persons  appointed  for  this  purpose,  should  "  use 
their  best  endeavors  "  that  all  should  attend  the  schools. 
They  were  also  to  visit  the  schools,  at  least  once  in  sia 
months,  and  to  "  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein,  giv> 
ing  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  of  their  visitation." 

9.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  would  be  need  oi 
schools,  even  more  elementary  than  those  provided  foi 
in  this  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  teachers  of  such 
schools  must  also  secure  a  certificate.  The  penalty  foi 
violating  this  provision  was  fixed  at  20J. 

10.  Only  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  eligible 
as  teachers.  The  fine  for  violating  this  provision  was 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  20^.  a  month.  This  was  certainly 
meant  to  be  prohibitive.  In  this  is  shown  the  hostile 
feelings  that  had  culminated  in  the  Revolution. 

This  law,  with  its  unfortunate  emphasis  upon  the  dis- 
trict unit  of  organization,  was  in  force  with  but  slight 
modification  until  1826,  with  but  little  real  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  schools.  In  that  year  a  more  business- 
like administration  of  its  provisions  was  arranged  for, 
through  the  election  of  school  committees  of  not  less 
than  five  persons,  chosen  at  the  annual  town-meeting, 
empowered  to  visit  schools,  report  upon  them  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  to  examine  and  certificate  teachers.  Again, 
eight  years  later  (1834),  ^  great  advance  was  n 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  fund.     1 
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most  important  move  in  the  school  history  of  the  state 

came  in  1837.     This  was  the  creation  of  a  state  board 

ci  education,  with  Horace  Mann  as  its  first  secretary ; 

in  act  which  inaugurated  the  great  educational  revival, 

,  in  some  respects,  made  our  national  educational 

■■■'.     Developments  since  that  time,  too  rapid  even 

imsrize  in  a  brief  outline,  have  made  the  schools 

1 1  usetts  models  which  nearly  every  other  state 

lion  has  followed  as  a  copy. 
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Tot-took  legiaUtioa,  p.  319 :  Library  legislation,  pp.  484. 485 ;  Scb.  organi 
MMa.iL?p    F.   St-  Supt.  Pub    Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H;    Ed.  Revival, 
DlckMi'  laat.  App.  t  ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  SUtistics,  App.  K.    Chapter 


Connecticut 

In  1750  Connecticut  enacted  a  school  law  which  con- 
tained all  the  essential  features  of  a  previous  law  of 
17001  with  some  additions.     The  chief  points  were  :  — 

1.  Towns   of    70  families,   having  but  one   ecclesi-  Hinsdaie.i 
Ktical  society,  and  ecclesiastical  societies  that  have  70 

s  shall  maintain,  at  least,  one  good  school  for 
t;cvc!j  months  of  the  year.  Towns  and  societies  of  less 
liian  70  families  need  continue  their  school  only  one- 
kalf  the  year. 

2.  E'very  head  county  town  shall  maintain  a  grammar 
school  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Toward  the  support  of  these  schools,  the  colonial 
treasurer  shall  pay  annually  to  those  towns  that  keep 
their  schools  according  to  law,  the  sum  of  40J.  on  every 
;ClOOO  in  the  lists  of  to\vns. 

4.  Local  school  funds  that  had  been  begun  by  the 
nie  of  lands  in  1733,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
sappi>.-'  'ools. 

t    (      _  the  general  tax  and  local  funds  are  in- 

■nt  to   support    schools    according   to   law,    the 

."ccjuurd  amount  shall  be  raised,  one-half  by  the  tax,  the 
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other  by  rate  fee,  unless  some  other  method  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  community. 

6.  The  civil  authorities  and  selectmen  shall  inspect 
the  schools  at  least  quarterly.  They  shall  note  the 
character  of  the  instruction,  suggest  improvements,  and 
report  to  the  general  assembly  all  disorder  and  misappli- 
cation of  funds.  The  ta.x  of  40^'.  on  the  j{,'iooo  proved 
more  than  the  colonists  could  pay  during  the  stress  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  in  1754  was  fixed  at 
\os.  In  1766  it  was  made  20s. ;  and  was  in  1767  again 
raised,  this  time  to  ^os. 
iSwiner.  Later,    Connecticut   encouraged    public   schools   and 

■3*'  discouraged  those  of  a  private  character.      About  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  "  Separatists  "  had 
a  large  following  and  set  up  a  school,  "The  Shepherd's 
Tent,"  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  adherents.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  school  was  to  train  "e.xhorters,  teachers,  and 
ministers."  Of  this  the  assembly  did  not  approve,  and 
passed  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  maintain  a  school  of 
any  sort,  except  such  as  had  already  been  provided  by 
law,  except  by  "  special  lycence  "  from  the  assembly. 

This  law  was  the  result  of  heated  religious  discussion, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  private  academies  from  springing 
•up  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 
f  Theological  Ed.        The  first  school  on  the  order  of  an  academy  was  es- 
[P'3"-  tablished  by  Governor  Trumbell  at   Lebanon  in    1743. 

The  school  was  limited  to  thirty  pupils,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees.  For  more  than  thirty  years  it 
was  kept  by  Matthew  Tisdale,  a  Harvard  graduate,  and 
its  fame  drew  pupils  even  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  colonies.  The  "  Union  School  of  New  Lon- 
don "  was  incorporated  in  1774.  This  school  was  to 
prepare  for  the  college,  and  also  to  furnish  a  thorough 
English  education.  It  had  a  long  and  useful  career, 
'"legal  Ed.  Finally,  the  control  of  the  schools  passed   into  the 

[pp. 316. 319.         hands   of    local    di.stricts   or    "school  societies."      The 
societies   were    distinct    from   the    old   "ecclesiastical 
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•odcty"  which  once  had  control.  The  laws  bringing 
about  this  change  were  enacted  in  1795  and  1798.  The 
support  of  the  schools  was  to  come  from  the  income  of 
the  permanent  funds.  Each  district  or  society  was  to 
tppotnt  a  committee  of  not  more  than  nine  competent 
persons,  who  were  to  have  complete  control  of  the 
xiiooL  The  county  grammar  school  was  no  longer 
-d,  but   societies  might,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote, 

.lib  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  elementary.     It 

ii  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  were  anxious  for 
:\\  s<hools  at  a  time  when  they  approved  of  the  re- 
Dg  of  the  old  law.  In  1799  the  school  law  was 
changed.  A  tax  of  $2  was  levied  on  each 
jooo,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  length  of  the 
•cboal  session.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  no  uni- 
iwmity  in  this  respect,  and  the  schools  were  closed  Conn.  Acad, 
•fcen  the  funds  ran  out.  The  new  system  did  not  prove  *"*  ""*  ^^• 
iMCcssful.  ^'  ^' 

A*  a  result  of  the  lack  of  school  supervision  the 
icbooU  ran  down,  and  Connecticut,  like  the  other  states,  „.  j™,. 
{oond  thai  her  children  were  being  neglected.  There 
•ere,  however,  signs  of  an  awakening.  In  1825  the 
governor  called  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
•rhnola,   and    on    his    recommendation    several   towns 

:d  the  Lancistcrian  system.     In   1826  there  was  g^^j  scl.  Sch.T 
...  *.i<jmpt  to  secure  state  supervision  of  the  common  p.  35J. 
sebools,  and  in  1827,  at  Hartford,  a  society  was  organized 
•  t  end.     Ten  years  later,  Henry  Brainard  was  ap- 

jj  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  Teachers' Inat 

the  period  of  real,  though  interrupted,  progress  in  state  P  3SP- 
education  was  begun  in  Connecticut. 

At  the  same  time  was  passed  an  act  "  for  the  better 
npervision  of  the  common  schools,"  and  providing  for  Hist.  Sketches,  l 
'  ■-  '•  of  organization.     In  1856  the  "  school  ^'*^' 

,.   ,      ,  1    ..     •  1     1    »-         Normal  Schs. 

.  'Olishcd,  and  their  powers  and  duties 
frirufcrfcd  to  the  towns  which  appointed  school  visitors  Agiicuit.  Coi. 
»ith  duties  sinnllar  to  those  of  the  school  committees  in  p.  361. 
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Massachusetts.      Connecticut  has  a  large  school  fun<Ji 
and  its  educational  institutions  of  every  class  are  gene 
ously  supported. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  organl: 
tion,  App.   F;  St.   Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  fl; 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  \\  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K 

Rhode  Island 

According  to  the  Rhode  Island  school  law  of  1828 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  subsequent  educational  legis 
lation  within  the  state,  810,000  was  appropriated  anni 
ally  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
This  was  to  be  supplemented  by  an  annual  tax  withii 
each  town,  the  amount  to  be  determined  at  the  towr 
meeting.     The  town  also  appointed  school  committee 
of  from  five  to  twenty-one  persons,  with  power  to  ex 
amine  and  appoint  teachers  and  to  visit  the  schoolsJ 
The  state  appropriation  has  been  gradually  increased  J 
in  1839  to  $25,000;  in  1854  to  1850,000,  and  in  1870  tq 
$90,000.    In  1845  provisions  were  made  for  "  advanced  T 
(secondary)  instruction,  when  desired,  and  for   school 
libraries  accessible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  townj 
The  real  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  the  state  may  ba 
attributed  to  the  work  of  Henry  Barnard,  who  in   184J 
was  invited  to  serve  as  the  first  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  devoted  two  years  of  incessan^ 
labor  to  the  solution  of  its  then  most  unfortunate  schc 
tangles. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;    Library   legislation,   p.  485;   Sch. 
ganization,  App.  F  ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  1 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 
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Maine 

One  year  after  its  separation  from  Massachusetts  an 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  separate  state,  Maine  pass© 
a  school  law.      Under  it  not  less  tbaa  40  cents  foi 
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ocfa  inhabitant  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  itB  free  schools.  In  each  town  and  plantation  too,  a 
tcbool  committee  of  from  four  to  seven  persons  was  pro- 
ndfd  for,  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  corresponding 
s  in  Massachusetts.  A  school  agent  was  also 
•  linted  by  the  town,  for  each  district,  with  gen- 
r.        ;  crvisory  duties. 

In  1827  authority  was  given  to  form  districts  out  of 

•^^   r  more  towns  —  a  provision  arising  out  of  necessity 

.  thinly  settled  regions. 

Bui  nothing  like  a  standardization  of  the  schools  of 

tie  stale  was  brought  about  until  1846,  when  a  state 

knrd  of    education   was   organized.      This  was  later 

abolished,  but  much  progress  had  been  made  under  it, 

nd  with  the  appointment  in  1854  of  a  state  superin- 

tDMtcntr  the  schools  were  systematized  and  placed  upon 

1  mbstantial   footing.     County  supervisors  of   schools 

were  authorized  in   1869,  and  a  compulsory  law  requir- 

IBC  three  months'  schooling  for  all  between  the  age  of 

niM  and  fifteen  years  passed  in  1875.     Since  that  time 

the  general  requirements  have  been  much  stiffened. 

Tut-beok  le^aUtioD.  p.  iig;  Library  legislation,  p.  484 ;  Sch.  organi- 
Ap^.  F;   St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;   Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H; 
'  last.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  \  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 
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New  Hampshire 

•dependent  school  action  was  taken  by  New  Hist.  1 
...0    after    its   separation    from    Massachusetts  P- 'S3- 
until  1789,  when  it  was  decreed  that  there  should 
taglish  grammar  schools  maintained  in  all  "  ordi- 
towns,"  and  grammar  schools,  in  which  Greek  and 
Litin  should  be  taught  in  all  shire  and  half  shire  towns. 
I  e  was  made  in  general  organization, 
hlishment   of   school   committees   for 
"bwQs  and   parishes,  and  twenty  years  later  a  super-  ^•'^ 
«it«  for  each  district. 


Dartmouth  Ued, 
Sch.  p.  339. 
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Teacben'  Inat. 
P'3P3 

Chandler  Sch. 
Sci.  p.  353- 
AgriCDit.  Ed. 
P  36J 

Honnal  Sch  a. 
P-378. 
Tuck  Sch. 
Finance,  p.  411. 
Coeducation, 
P-43a- 


Hist.  Sketches, 
p.  390- 


Middleburj 
Col.  p.  373. 


Teacbera'  tnat. 
P-3»' 

Ronnal  Schi. 

P  378. 

Trans,  of  pupila, 

p.  189. 

Coeducation, 

P«i- 


At  about  the  time  of  this  latter  action  (1828)  a  " 
ary  fund  "  was  made  available  for  the  schools. 

The  next  move  was  the  appointment  of  a  state  cdi 
missioner  (1846),  who  was  later  deposed  (1850),  and  hii 
place  taken  by  county  commissioners.  In  1867  a  recon 
struction  was  again  made,  and  a  state  board  of  educa 
tion  constituted,  together  with  a  state  superintendent  o 
education.  The  latter  has  persisted,  though  the  formei 
was  abolished  in  1874.  Since  1848  graded  schools  hay< 
been  provided  for. 

Text-book  legislatian,  p.  319 ;  Library  legislation,  pp.  484,  485 ;  Sch.  01 
ganiiation,  App.  F  ;  St.  Supt.  Fob.  Ins.,  App.  G  ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H 
Teachers'  Inst  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws.  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistica,  App.  K. 


Vermont 


I 

n  tht 


Vermont  was  settled  by  families  from  the  older 
England  states,  who  followed  the  latter  closely  in 
organization  of  schools.  The  first  school  law  appeare< 
on  the  statute  books  in  1782,  and  established  the  distric 
system  with  the  regular  officers  for  its  administration 
Not  until  1825  was  any  legislation  of  importanc< 
enacted,  but  in  that  year  legal  provision  was  made  foi 
the  creation  of  a  school  fund.  Two  years  later  (1827 
a  state  commissioner  of  public  schools  was  establishtaj 
empowered  to  recommend  text-books,  to  superinten< 
the  district  school  committees,  and  to  collect  schoo 
statistics. 

In  1856  a  state  board  of  education  was  organized 
and  continued  until  1S74,  when  it  was  replaced  by  1 
state  superintendency.  All  the  machinery  for  nor 
and  higher  instruction  is  in  operation. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319:  Library  legislation,  p.  484;  Sch. 
ration.  App.  P .   St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers.  Ap 
Teachers'  Inst.  App,  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  StaUstlcs,  App 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ACADEMIES 

As  the  grammar  schools  throughout  the  early  colo- 
nies decHned  in  efficiency  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  new  institution  was  coming  to  the 
front,  and  providing  a  means  of  education  that  was  far- 
reaching.  This  was  the  academy,  the  successor  of 
the  old  grammar  school,  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
modem  high  school.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  the  undisputed  leader  in  secondary  education;  and 
although  now  in  a  sense  deposed  by  the  public  high 
school,  the  academy  has  not  by  any  means  outlived  its 
usefulness.  In  their  inception,  academies  were  of  two 
general  classes  :  ( i )  The  local  academy,  which  aimed  to 
do  little  more  than  to  supply  the  educational  needs  of 
its  immediate  neighborhood;  and  (2)  the  academy  of  a 
more  pretentious  type,  with  a  course  of  considerable 
breadth,  drawing  its  students  from  a  wide  field.  The 
former  were  frequently  but  ephemeral,  while  the  latter 
possessed  often  considerable  endowment,  and  were  es- 
tablished upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  academy  was 
essentially  a  private  institution,  but  as  will  be  shown 
later,  in  many  instances  received  such  substantial  recog- 
nition from  the  state  as  to  warrant  its  inclusion  under 
the  public  school  system.  So  closely  did  the  eatly_ 
academics  resemble  their  predecessors,  the  grammar 
schools,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  first,  either 
as  to  time  or  place.  The  first,  however,  to  become  in- 
corporated was  one  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1753, 
through  the  efiforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     In  Massa- 
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httsctts  the  first  to  incorporate  was  the  Phillips 
^coficmy  at  Andover,  started  in  1778,  though  not 
iiartcrcd  until  t%vo  years  later.  Phillips  Academy  at 
^xeter.  New  Hampshire,  was  founded  at  about  the 
Eune  time.  Dummer  Academy  was  the  third  to  be 
iuitcred  in  New  England,  being  incorporated  in 
782;  though  its  history  begins  in  1761,  when  Lieu- 
teBant-govemor  Dummer  bequeathed  his  mansion  and 
330  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  and  support 
«{  X  school.  Two  years  later  the  school  was  opened 
■•  ^••'^eld,  Massachusetts.  Because  of  the  celebrity  of 
master,  Samuel  Moody,  it  may  rightly  be  called 
of  the  New  England  Academy.   For  nineteen 

, ^^  -Lcr  Moody  managed  this  school,  and  made  it, 

ajB  Charles  Hammond,  "  the  best  type  of  an  English 
gnmrnar  school  that  had  existed  on  American  soil  since 
lie  days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever."  And  again  he  says, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long  and  successful  career 
tA  Master  Moody  at  By  field  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Phillips  Academics  and  of  Leicester." 

Master  Moody  was  indeed  an  exceptionally  success- 

bl  teacher.     In  1746  he  graduated  from  Harvard  and 

liE^zn  teaching  the  York  Grammar  School  in  the  province 

of  Maine.     This  was  the  only  public  school  in  the  region. 

Under  his  instruction  were  educated  a  number  of  boys 

wfcn   later   became   famous.      Governor    Dummer   had 

!ed  in  his  will  that  the  town  or  parish  committee 

■  have  control  of  the  funds  of  his  school,  and  should 

■r  the  ^'•qcher.     In  looking  for  a  master,  they  de- 

;  Master  Moody.     He  was  appointed  for 

...^,  ai.i    .•.,,1  be  removed  only  in  case  the  overseers  of 

Harvard  considered  him  "  immoral  and  incompetent." 

-r  Moody  was  no  less  successful  in  training  men  at 

1  than  he  had  been  at  York.     One  of  his  pupils 

amuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  was  the  chief  factor  in  se- 

cunng  the  '         ' '  1  k  of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover. 

Another  ■  t  upils  was  Eliphalet  Pearson.     Phillips 


Nawark  Acad, 
p,  63. 


Wm.  Pean.  Sch. 

p.  60. 

Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Acad, 
p.  68. 

Nazareth  Acad, 
p.  61. 


Moody. 

Rep.  Mass.  Bd. 
Ed.  (40lh) 
p.  188, 


Warren  Acad, 
p.  ate. 
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and  Pearson  were  intimate  friends  in  college ;  and  w 
Andover  was  being  planned,  it  was  with  the  undersU 
ing  that  Pearson,  because  of  his  special  fitness,  she 
become  its  first  master. 

The  constitution  of  Andover  limited  the  numbei 
students  to  thirty,  and  gave  preference  to  those 
sought  instruction  "in  the  learned  languages."  Oti 
were  not  to  be  admitted  unless  the  number  was  ino 
plete  for  one  month.  Thirteen  pupils  enrolled  on 
opening  day,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
full  number  —  thirty  —  was  in  attendance,  and  the 
limiting  the  enrolment  to  that  number  was  discarc 

Leicester  Academy,  in  Worcester  County,  was  the  tl 
to  be  incorporated  in  Massachusetts.  This  was  in  i; 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  school  in  the  con 
ordAcad.  higher  than  the  district  school.  Indeed  the  whole  ccn 
and  western  parts  of  the  state  were  without  school! 
high  grade.  When  the  legislature  was  petitioned  f( 
charter,  it  conditioned  the  granting  of  it  upon  the  sc< 
ing  of  ;^iooo  as  an  endowment,  in  addition  to  the  bu 
ing,  which  had  been  already  secured.  The  endowni 
was  to  insure  .some  permanency  to  the  institution, 
shows  the  caution  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  le 
lators  in  the  matter.  The  ;£iooo  was  secured  and 
charter  granted  within  a  month  after  the  legislature 
made  that  a  condition. 

When  the  law  of  1789  was  enacted,  the  acaden 
were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  state.  As  early 
1797  they  had  risen  to  sufficient  importar^^e  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  Because  others  v» 
seeking  charters,  the  general  assembly  of  Massac 
setts  appointed  a  committee  from  its  own  numbei 
study  the  question 'of  academies,  their  relation  to 
state,  and  what  the  state's  attitude  should  be  in 
future  toward  them.  The  committee  found  that  al 
fifteen  academies  had  been  chartered.  Of  this  numl 
six  had  received  a  grant  of  one  tnwnship  each  of  si 


fold  Acad. 
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nd;  and  one,  a  grant  of  fifteen  thousand  acres.  ^Of  the 
remaining  eight,  some  had  been  endowed  by  towns  and 
indiriduals,  while  others  had  no  endowment.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  a  law  was  enacted  in 
behalf  of  academies,  favorable  to  the  policy  of  granting 
$Ute  aid,  and  considering  all  parts  of  the  state  entitled 
to  equal  grants.  But  before  lands  were  granted  to  any 
academy  in  the  future,  there  must  be  a  permanent  fund 
of  at  least  $3000,  provided  either  by  individuals  or  com- 
munities. The  amount  of  land  to  be  granted  to  a  single  Am.  jour.  Ed. 
lirademy  was  fixed  at  a  half  township.  This  amount  '^•'*' 
was  then  voted  to  each  of  several  academies,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  within  three  years  secure  an  endow- 
ment of  S3000.  The  same  amount  was  promised  to  five 
counties  on  like  conditions. 

This  law  recognized  the  academy  as  a  part  of  the  \ 
public  school  system,  though  the  school  itself  was  only  / 
a  semi-public  institution.     The  land  that  was  granted  at 
Jhis  time  was  within  the  province  of  Maine.    Under  the 
protection  of  the  state  the  academies  multiplied  rapidly. 
While  their  spread  was  not  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
the  public  school  sentiment,  still  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  came  in  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  vast  educa- 
tional  field  unoccupied,  and  one  that  would  have  re- 
mained unoccupied  but  for  them.     Barring  the  fact  that   ) 
they  fostered  a  sentiment  for  private,  rather  than  for 
public  schools,  their  influence  was  good.     They  became 
■ional  centres  in  their  respective  communities,  and     ■ 
■ned  the  life  of  that  great  class  that  could  never  j 
hope  to  go  to  college ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  the  college  fitting  schools.     So  well  did  they  do 
their  work,  that  the  colleges  were  able  to  raise  their 
entrance  requirements  materially.     As  a  rule  they  were 
manned  by  young  men  full  of  zeal,  who  inspired  the 
pupils  with  a  desire  for  the  best  in  life,  and  who  sent 
them  out  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  in  the  state  and 
the  church.     These  same  teachers  often  brought  out 
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new  and   improved   text-books,  and   thus  became 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  teaching. 

To  trace  the  development  of  academies  in  the  diGTi 
colonies  would  be  a  long  task.  A  general  idea  of 
growth  and  decline  may  be  gathered  from  the  folio 
table,  which  gi\-es  the  incorporation  of  academies 
century,  in  several  states.  The  table  is  necessari 
complete :  — 


Maine  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .  . 
Massachusetts 
New  York  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
North  Carolina 
Georgia      .    . 

Totals      . 


-  to  tto 
S 

10 
ID 
17 

'9 
5 

30 
6 

102 


30 
18 
24 

«9 

33 

24 

"3 

•4 


tlat-tft|0 
3> 
59 
33 

78 

176 
40 
43f 


449 


1S41-1H0   ifl 
34 

33 
10 

40 
183 

3»3 


a  clo^e*  with  1877.    b  cloMt  with  1873.    r  doacs  with  1825. 

But  the  tremendous  proportions  to  which  the  acai 
system  had  grown  at  the  zenith  of  its  influen( 
shown  by  the  table  on  page  96,  which  gives  its  s 
in  1850. 

Academies  of  the  more  pretentious  sort  were  prim 
/fitting  schools  for  the  colleges,  and  their  courses  \ 
consequently,  largely  classical.  The  others  dei 
more  time  to  the  common  studies.  Pupils  some! 
entered  at  seven  years,  though  nine  was  more  comn 
considered  the  proper  age.  Discipline  was  strict 
punishment  severe.  The  following,  written  in  i8< 
one  of  the  first  pupils  at  Phillips,  Andover,  will  give  1 
idea  of  the  work. 

"  Monitorn  Wept  an  account  of  all  a  student's  failure*,  idl 
innltcntion,  whispering,  and  like  deviation  from  order,  nnd  i 
end  of  the  week  were  bestowed  substantial  reward.^  for  such 
indulgences,  distributed  upon  the  bead  and  hand  with  no 
strength  or  fidelity." 

=-J=:l- 
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After  mentioning  Cheever's  Accidence,  Corderius, 
Ncpos,  and  Virgil,  with  possibly  some  other  author  as 
the  texts  in  Latin,  the  same  writer  continues :  — 

"Our  grammar  was  '  Ward's,'  in  which  all  the  rules  and  explana- 

tioiis  were  in  Latin,  and  we  were  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  this 

liflguage  far  enough  to  get  into  the  university.     Our  studies  in  Greek 

sugeificiai.     Gloucester's  Greek  Grammar  was  our  guide 

Manage,  and  a  thorpugli_abilily  to  construe  the  four^Cospcls 

lis  ill  required  of  ik  to  enter  college. 

"In  that  day  arithmetic  was  begun  at  the  university.  The  degree 
of  preparation  for  college  and  the  amount  of  studies  within  it,  are  not 
•orthy  of  remembrance,  when  compared  with  the  means  of  acquire- 
•CQt  now  presented  to  the  aspiring  student." 

If  this  last  statement  was  true  for  1 860,  how  much  more 
ipplicable  is  it  to-day. 
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Although    public  elementary  education  had  been, 

1  fashion,  established  in  the  older  states  of  the 

by  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth 

,-,  its  conditions  were  anything  but  ideal.     The 

IS  fifty  years  had  been  a  period  of  intense  struggle, 

tic,  social,  religious,  and  educational.     The  War 

«  the  Revolution  had  left  the  three  millions  of  people 

cwnptwing  the  population,  impoverished ;  and  the  diffi- 

rahjcs  with  Great  Britain,  which  continued  up  to  the 

if  the  War  of  i8i2,  made  them  uncertain,  even  of 

. ,'.   lulure.     The  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were 

bring  opened  up,  and,  although  full  of  promise  for  the 

\  were   drawing  off   many  of   the  brightest  and 

■ncrgetic  young  men  from  the  Eastern  states,  leav- 

i).il  region  impoverished.     During  all  the  time,  the 

•hich  are,  after  all,  the  barometer  of  social  and 

success,  were  running  down.     It  is  true  that 

:cs  were  springing  up,  and  that  academies  were  in 

•  t  prosperous  condition,  but  neither  of  these 

bi  s  was  for  the  people.     The  most  deplorable 

features  of  the  district  system  of  school  organization 

were  dominant  in  the  common  schools.     Although  it 

was  a  time  which  produced  great  leaders,  this  seems  to 

Itave  been  in  spite  of  the  schools,  rather  than  because  of 

tbem      "" teachers  there  were  here  and  there,  and 

food  but  most  of  the  latter  were  within  the  pri- 

r  than  the  public  system,  and  touched  but  a 

i.^iively  small  proportion  of  the  people.     Schools 

.-•  early  colonial  type,  which  had  been  essentially 

u  97 
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seventeenth-century  transplantations  from  Europe,  we 
outgrowing  their  general  usefulness,  and  as  yet  the  rig 
thing  had  not  been  found  with  which  to  replace  the 
•In  1837 the  state  of  Massachusetts  was  paying  but  $2. 
per  pupil  for  the  education  of  its  children,  a  sum  or 
about  one-tenth  that  of  the  present  cost,  and  less 
even  the  poorest  communities  of  the  South  are  now 
voting  to  it.     There  was  absolutely  no  such  thing  kno< 
as  the  pedagogical  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  not 
public  institution  for   the  training  of   teachers  in 
country.     Such  were  the  educational  conditions  in 
East  when,  in  1837,  Massachusetts  first  organized 
state  board  of  education.     The  far-reaching  influet 
of  this  move  was  due  to  two  things  :  first,  the  fact  tl 
general  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  period  of  education 
progress ;  and,  second,  that  the  right  man  was  at  ha 
to  become  its  leader.     Neither  one  could  have  accoi 
plished  much  without  the  other,  but  the  combination 
a  most  happy  one.     To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tremendc 
growth  in  common  school  education  which  the  count 
has  since  seen. 

Horace  Mann,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Massachus 
board,  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  in  175 
Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  his  boyhc 
days  were  full  of  hardships.  Able  to  attend  school 
a  few  weeks  in  each  year,  he  was,  even  in  those  earl 
years,  impressed  with  the  weakness  of  the  instruct!^ 
which  was  open  to  him,  a  fact  that  did  much  to  sp 
him  on  in  the  unremitting  warfare  he  waged  during 
later  years  of  his  life  against  just  such  schools  as 
had  known  in  his  youth.  He  was,  however,  an  insatiate 
reader,  having  read  the  town  library,  a  present  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  recognition  of  the  name,  through ; 
and  even  at  fifteen  he  had  acquired  such  a  veneration 
for  a  book  that,  in  his  own  words,  "  I  would  as  soon 
stick  a  pin  into  my  own  flesh  as  into  the  pages  of  a 
book."     At  about  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  met  bis 
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nm  real  teacher,  fitted  for  college  in  six  months,  entered 
Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1819.      Both   previous  to  his  entrance  to  college  and 
^•"'Z    the    years   of    his  course,    Mann   had   taught 
itry   school.      When,   after   having   studied  law, 
sed    successfully    for    several    years,    and    after 
v.v-vUon  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  from  Dedham, 
the  town  of  his  residence,  he  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
position of  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
:.    :,  he  was  not  without  deep  conviction  on  the 
t  of  popular  education,  nor  without  determination 
U  make  the  office,  which  was  created  for  him,  count  for 
mnch. 

Daring  the  twelve  years  of   his  secretaryship   Mr. 
Mann*s  accomplishments  were   little  short  of  stupen- 
(Sous.     Never  strong  of  constitution,  they  were  broken 
into  by  occasional  periods  of  ill  health,  which  necessi- 
tated leisure  for  recuperation  ;  but  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, he  labored  constantly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
tchools  of  the  stale.   No  task  was  too  hard  nor  distaste- 
*  '  ''^r  him  to  undertake,  if  it  counted  toward  that  end. 
.  where  that  teachers  could  be  brought  together,  he 
vas  present  to  address  them  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
eoerj^  on  his  part  that  reduced  his  fragile  health  almost 
to  the  breaking  point.     Every  important  phase  of  the 
pabtjc  school  question  was  not  only  touched  upon  by 
"pim  either  in  his  public  lectures  or  printed  reports,  but 
he  felt  that  the  occasion  demanded,  fought  out  to 
•   -  end,  against  all  opposition.      Volumes  have 
utcn    upon  his  educational  campaigns,  which  Biwiojrtp 
aprisc  some  of  our  most  important  contributions  to  P  ">*• 
literature  of  the  schools,     So  it  is  necessary  here 
ooiy  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 
First  and  foremost :  Mann  was  opposed  to  the  district  P.  si, 
■'         '  '  —  '~n,  characterizing  the  ordinance  of 

1  it  as  "the  most  unfortunate  law 
«  t{ic  subject  of  common  schools  ever  enacted  in  the 
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state."  He  urged  the  town  unit  of  administration  ar 
adequate  supervision,  for,  as  he  sometimes  said,  he  wj 
superintendent  of  schools  in  every  district  of  the  stated 

Second :  He  urged  the  apportionment  of  an  adequate 
public  school  fund.  When  he  took  up  the  work,  suchi 
fund  existed  in  Massachusetts,  but  largely  on  pape 
Now  the  state  provides  for  a  fund  of  §5,000,000,  beside 
which  —  and  it  comes  largely  through  appeals  to  publi 
generosity  made  by  Mann  —  more  than  !Sio,ooo,ooo  ar 
raised  annually  within  the  state  by  taxation  for  public 
school  purposes. 

Third :  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  car 
paign  for  normal  schools  and  better  trained  teachers. 

Fourth :  He  fought  strenuously  for  a  longer  schc 
year. 

In  1837  one-third  of  the  children  within  the  stat 
were  without  any  school  advantages  whatsoever,  while  1 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  attended  school  bn 
two  or  three  of  the  winter  months,  or  a  few  weeks  in  tt 
summer."  In  1839  the  minimum  school  year  for  all  di 
tricts  was  fixed  at  six  months,  and  it  has  been  steadil 
lengthened,  until  now  every  child  in  the  state  is  force 
to  take  seven  full  years'  schooling  of  forty  weeks  caci 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  those  years  to  twelve 
thirteen. 

Fifth  :  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  for  good 
clean,  sanitary  schoolhouses :  fit  "  temples  of  science " 
as  he  denominated  them.     The  accounts  which  he  giv« 
of  the  school  buildings,  as  he  found  them  during  his  fir 
official  journeys  about  the  state,  seem  incredible, 
most  universally  in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  small< 
towns  they  were  dilapidated  and  ill  kept,  if  not  evfl 
filthy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  larger  citi^ 
were  not  without  offence.     During  the  twelve  years 
Mann's  secretaryship.  Si.ooo.ooo  were  put  into  pub! 
school  buildings. 

Si.\th :  Mann  urgently  strove  to  bring  about  some  ut 
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fonntty  in  text-books.  At  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
be  found  three  hundred  different  sets  in  use  in  the  state. 
Yet  before  its  close  he  was  able,  not  only  to  bring  about 
some  approximation  to  uniformity,  but  even  to  raise  the 
general  quality  not  a  little.  To-day  in  Massachusetts, 
1-  in  many  other  states,  all  text-books  are  provided  the 
-  at  public  expense. 

"n  :  He  was  able  to  look  beyond  the  schools  as  Chapter szir' 
.  .  education,  and  to  recognize  the  public  library 
u  an  important  feature.      The  public  library  revival 
dates  from  the  period  of  Mann's  secretar}'ship. 

The  merest  glance  over  these,  a  few  of  Horace  Mann's 

aocornplishcd  results,  is  enough  to  convince  one  of  the 

■~-"  ncy  of  his  service,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  they 

the  exact  lines  along  which  our  public  school  sys- 

not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  every  state  of 

u.v  .  nion,  have  made  their  progress. 

In  1849  Mann  was  succeeded  in  the  Massachusetts 
Kcrrtaryship  by  Barnas  Sears,  subsequently  represent- 
ing his  state  in  Congress  for  a  brief  period,  and  died, 
in  1859,  as  president  of  Antioch  College  in  Ohio.     His 
•  work  had,  however,  been  accomplished  in  Massa- 

-lis,  and  has  been  continued  practically  along  the 

Snc«  he  laid  out,  ever  since. 

In  1846  special  agents  of  the  board  of  education  were  p.  joo. 
appointed,  who  have  added  much  to  its  efficiency.     In 
1854  city  and  town   superintendents  of  schools   were 
antborizcd.     In  1869  towns  were  empowered  to  expend  p.  189. 
public  funds  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  schools, 
■nd  tbe  whole  question  of  the  consolidation  of  rural 
Kbools  inaugurated. 
Tn  (SVj  the  school  district  system,  after  fifty  years  of  P.  183 rf«?. 
y,  was  finally  abolished:  one  year  later  even-  Chapter  xxvil^ 
,  were  authorized  ;  and  the  next  (1884),  a  free  P 
'.  jw  enacted. 

frw  high    school  instruction  was  required  of  every 
fvirn  in  1891,  the  school  year  extended  to  eight  months, 
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three  years  later;  and  in  1902  a  law  went  into  effe 
requiring  every  towTi  and  city  to  employ  a  supcrinten<i 
ent  of  schools,  either  singly  or  in  combination  witii  othc 
towns.     In  all  these  moves  we  can  see  Horace  Mar 
and  his  influence. 

In  other  states  in  the  East  the  educational  develo| 
ments  of  the  last  half-century  have  been  largely  attemplj 
to  accomplish  these  same  results.     It  is  true  that  withi 
each  state,  school  growth  has  shown  a  certain  individi 
ality  (certain  steps  in  the  Massachusetts  plan  have  aev« 
been  taken  by  some  states  and  probably  never  will  be 
while  others  have  taken  their  places.     Yet  these  diffe 
ences  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
detailed  discussion  in  a  volume  of  this  character,  of  ll: 
more  recent  growth  of  school  systems  in  the  older  state 
Particular  facts  regarding  that  growth  arc  brought  dc 
in  the  topical  discussions  which  comprise  the  other  chat 
ters,  while  the  present  conditions  are  shown  in  the  brie 
statistical  statements  to  follow,  largely  made  up  fron 
the  various  tables  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Unite 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

EDUCATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT   IN   THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

LTHOUGH  the  older  colonies,  and  especially  those  of 

New  England,   furnished  the   battlefields   upon  which 

if  the  great  educational  conflicts  have  been  fought 

c  conditions  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  sufB- 

•  different  from  those  of  the  far  East  to  leave  plenty 

•jiems  for  the  pioneer  schoolmen  of  the  westward 

g  frontier.     In  the  early  days  of  the  Middle  West 

Ibe  settlers  came  from  the  Eastern  states  across  the 

■   s.  rather  than  from  the  Eastern  countries  across 

.  and  they  had  learned  their  lessons  of  popular 

ion  well.     They  already  believed  firmly,  that  the 

'ii>ol  should  not  follow  the  frontier  afar  off,  but 

uld  keep  pace  with  it ;  and  not  infrequently 

tlic  schoolhouse  was  the  first  public  building  erected 

in  the  settlements,  preceding  even  the  meeting-house. 

The  migrations  into  the  West  were  from  one  portion 

ei  a  republic  to  another  portion  of  that  same  republic, 

1^.1  .hose  institutions  which  had    taken  long  years  to 

in  the  older  states  were  adopted,  ready  made,  in 

■vcr.     The  federal    government  encouraged    this 

■>n.  including  in  the  official  act  which  incorporated 

•rthwest  Territory  (from  which  the  older  states 

•f   the    Alleghanies  were   formed)  the   following 


fRdlff^T.  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
'he  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
I  i  forever  be  encouraged." 

These  were  no  idle  words.     Although  not  intended 
be  mandatory  in  any  narrow  sense,  they  were,  never- 
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theless,  prophetic.  No  other  newly  occupied  country  in 
the  whole  world's  history  has  ever  seen  schools  estab- 
lished so  nearly  coincident  to  the  first  settlements,  nor 
schools  of  so  high  an  order  in  so  short  a  time. 

In  some  respects  the  West  has  caught  up  with,  and 
passed  the  earlier  settled  region  to  the  East.  Its  schools 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  school- 
going  age,  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 
It  has,  too,  a  larger  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools, 
and  makes  a  greater  annual  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses than  does  any  of  the  other  geographical  divisions 
studied  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  But  these 
latter  facts  may  be  ascribed  to  a  larger  total  of  popula- 
tion. Secondary  and  higher  education  is  particularly 
developed  in  the  Central  states,  nearly  one-half  the  insti- 
tutions in  each  of  these  classes  being  found  there.  It 
has  been  preeminently  the  home  of  coeducation,  the  first 
college  in  the  country  admitting  both  sexes,  (Oberlin)  be- 
ing within  its  borders,  while  the  lower  Schools  have  been 
coeducational  from  the  start,  almost  without  exception. 


t<a]ro>,  1536, 


Ohio 

When  the  "  Ohio  Company  "  first  made  settlement | 
Marietta,   on   the   north   bank   of   the   Ohio    River,) 
"  second  New  England  "  was  planned,  and  schools  w« 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  enterprise.     Seemingly, 
schoolmaster  was  among  the  first  comers  to  the  set 
ments ;  and,  that  he  began  operations  immediately, 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  1788,  but  one  year 
the  town  was  established,  J5200  was  sent  out  by  Mar 
seh  Cutler,  to  pay  him  and  the  minister.     Possibly, 
man  received  it  all.     Within  a  few  years  four  sch< 
were  in  operation  in  Marietta. 

Beginning  with  1802,  academies  were  incorporat 
and,  as  settlements  increased,  private  schools  multipl 
Legislation  aiming  to  encourage  schools  of  these  cl 
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Kuii  1817,  when  it  was  made  possible  for  any  six 
:c  persons  to  incorporate  and  establish  a  school. 
As  may  be  supposed,  none  of  these  schools  was  of  a  Am.  jour.  Ed. 
twry  high  grade.     Of  them,  Barnard  says  :  —  *=  **• 

'Sdtools  worthy  of  remembrance  between  iSo:  and  1820  were 
kMma  only  in  the  most  enterprising  towns.  The  mass  of  the  people 
W  privileges  in  such  *  common '  institution.s  of  learning  as  might  be 
opacled  among  communities  in  which  school  teachers  were  toler- 
«kd,  but  oeither  examined  for  qualilications  nor  encouraged  for 

The   first    public   school   law   was   enacted  in    1821. 
Thi?  was   based  on  a  New  York  ordinance,  and  was 
permissive.     It  provided  for  the  districting  of 
lowTiship.  school   committees,  and  the   levying  of 
bilU.     Because  of  the  failure  of  this  law,  a  new 
'tod  mandatory  one  was  enacted  in  1825,  which  may  be 
s^uded  as  the  real  beginning  of   the   public   school 
Vpicm  in  Ohio.     In  it  provisions  were  made  for  the 
■finization   of    districts,  a  county  school   tax  (which 
oatiaucd  until  1851),  and  the  certification  of  teachers 
'  ty  etaininers  appointed  by  the  county  court  of  common  WestemRei. 
Since  the  e.xaminers  were  also  to  visit  the  schools  ^^'''  •"■  *'*' 
Fbtervals,  we  have  here  the  anticipation  of  a  general  ^^  °*  ^*'*' 
i  siu  of  super>"tsion.     By  a  clause  inserted  in  the  school  „..  _./  „  . 
'aw in  1829.  It  was  made  possible  for  cities  to  organize  p. 274. 
[Kpuale  districts  apart  from  the  township,  and  a  few 
later  Cincinnati  availed  itself   of  the   privilege, 
[kkJBif  out  a  special  charter.     Almost  coincident  with  Marietta  Col" 
^  Gi5tcm  educational  revival  under  Horace  Mann  in  p  275- 
popular   wave   of    public    school   enthusiasm 
'  -I).      As  a  result,  a   state  superintendent   of  Ed  ofBiindf 
action  was  appointed  (Samuel  Lewis),  and  P  ^'^ 
E.  Stowc  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  and  re-  ???'/"'''!l 
'    -nentary  education.     The  school    law  of 
1  lowed  these  moves,  plainly  favored  the 
.  rather  than  the  district  tuiit  of  organization. 


High  Schs. 
p.  171. 


Reading  Circle, 
P  3S>6. 
Cute  Scb. 
P-347- 

feIB,  of  pupils, 

^     Cin.  UnlT, 
P  :>77- 


Cleveland, 
P  iJP. 
Cincinnati, 
r-'SS- 

Ohio  Collegei, 
Appendix  K. 

Sute  anir. 
p.  184. 

CoedDcation, 
p.  433. 
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The  township  clerk  was  made  virtually  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  with  considerable  authority,  while  further 
provisions  were  made  for  the  separate  incorporation  of 
cities.  The  first  real  encouragement  was  given  to 
graded  schools  through  the  passage  of  the  "Akron 
Law"  in  1847. 

This  provided  for  a  number  of  primary  schools  as 
soon  as  the  city  funds  should  warrant  them,  and  also 
for  a  grammar  school.  Two  years  later  it  was  enacted 
that  any  village,  town,  or  city,  with  two  hundred  or 
more  inhabitants,  might  organize  on  a  similar  basis,  if 
the  people  so  voted.  The  school  law  of  1853  abolished 
the  "rate,"  and  made  schools  free.  It  also  took  the 
first  step  toward  the  consolidation  of  rural  districts 
under  the  township  system ;  though  it  was  not  until 
1885  that  a  law  was  enacted  enabling  township,  village, 
and  special  school  districts  to  unite  and  maintain  a 
high  school.  What  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  final 
blow  to  the  district  school  within  the  state  was  dealt  by 
the  law  of  igoo,  which  provided  for  a  vote  on  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  schools  of  any  township.  By  this  act 
the  township  board  of  education  must  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  popular  vote  upon  petition  signed  by  one-fourth 
of  the  citizens.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
rural  schools. 

The  public  schools  of  Ohio,  especially  in  the  cities, 
are  of  a  high  order,  Cleveland  having  a  unique  and 
seemingly  very  successful  form  of  organization.  Small 
colleges  have  multiplied  almost  beyond  all  precedent; 
and,  together  with  the  State  Uni\'ersity,  bring  the 
facilities  for  higher  education  almost  to  the  very  doors 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  State  normal  schools  have  never 
been  maintained,  though  departments  of  education  in 
several  of  the  colleges  are  endeavoring  to  supply  the 
lack. 
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Indiana 

The  first  school  of  which  we  have  any  record  within 
rt>e  present  state  of  Indiana  was  taught  by  a  French 
lar)',  M.  Revet,  atVincennes,  in  1793.  Ten  years 
u-.t.  ihcrc  was  a  school  at  Charleston,  and  in  1806, 
»Hcn  the  first  territorial  legislature  convened,  the  Vin-  g^j, , 
tJniversity  was  established,  primarily  with  special  p.  384, 
...w.vcc  to  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  though  only  one 
«»cr  entered. 

In  1824  a  general  school  law  was  enacted,  providing 
1  w  township  trustees  who  had  power  to  locate  districts, 
^ippoint  sub-trustees,  examine  teachers,  and  erect  school- 
Thc  method  of  erecting  these  houses  was 
loe;  all  able-bodied  male  persons,  except  minors, 
required  to  work  one  day  each  week  until  the 
Sng  was  completed.  All  such  who  failed  to  perform 
quired  labor,  or  to  pay  the  equivalent  in  building 
rajtcriat,  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  thirty-seven  and  one- 
Lcents  for  each  day's  default.  But  the  law  left  mat- 
prboHy  in  the  hands  of  the  voters,  with  the  result 
enterprising    communities   pushed   schools,   while 

neglected  them. 

»*a.s  at  this   time  that  attention  was  turned  to  the 

seminary,    which   had   a   wide   influence   for   a 

tt  of  a    centurj'.     The  first   such   institution  was 

Seminary,  incorporated  in  1825.    By  1S43  twenty- 

^titnilar  schools  had  been  incorporated.     Some  of 

I  developed  into  higher  institutions,  as,  for  instance, 

^atc  University  and  Wabash  College.     Beside  the 

sminaries,    were   private    and    denominational 

The    first   of    these  was  Corydon    Seminary, 

ited   in   1816.     Their  number  increased,  till  by 

ttkiity-seven   bad  been  granted  charters.     Follow- 
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ing  the  general  law  of  1824,  changes  had  been  made, 
from  time  to  time ;  but  in  1852  an  ordinance  was  enacted, 
which  contains  the  substance  of  the  present  school  law. 
This  provided  for  a  school  tax,  township  libraries,  graded 
schools  in  urban  centres,  and  the  township  unit  of  organi- 
zation. The  school  ta.x  was  opposed  by  many,  and  the 
supreme  court  declared  it  unconstitutional.  A  new  law 
met  the  same  fate,  but  in  1867  one  was  enacted  that 
stood  the  test. 

In  1873  the  state  board  of  education  began  to  com- 
mission high  schools.  These  schools  are  entitled  to  send 
their  pupils  on  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges,  to 
which  they  are  admitted  without  an  examination.  In 
1898  the  board  adopted  a  course  of  study  for  these 
schools,  which  in  1902  was  fully  revised. 

The  first  convention  of  Indiana  teachers  of  which  we 
have  record  was  held  as  early  as  1836.  There  was  a 
Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute  in  1849.  The 
present  organization,  known  as  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  was  organized  in  Indianapolis  in  1854.  In 
1856  the  Itiiiiana  School  Jounutl  commenced  publica- 
tion, and  until  1865  was  an  organ  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion. 

The  common  school  system  comprises  the  following 
officers :  — 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  board  of  education  (Superintendent  being  presi- 
dent). 

County  superintendent. 

City  and  town  trustees. 

Township  trustees. 

The  university  system  consists  of  the  State  University 
(at  Bloomington),  founded  as  the  Indiana  College  in 
1829,  changed  to  Indiana  University  in  1838;  the  State 
Normal  School  (at  Terre  HauteX  founded  in  1865  for 
the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  common 
schools;  and  the  Purdue  Industrial  University  (at  La- 
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'-■"•tc);  its  foundation  was  laid  in  1862,  but  it  was  not 
-d  until  1874. 

Text-took  legMlaUon.p,  atg;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  organiia- 
ta.  App.   P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H; 
■'  tsat.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Illinois 

r>ere  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ej^  1;  ...ith  century  the  French  established  a  college  at 
K-  Kaskia,  which  existed  as  late  as  1754,  but  of  this  we 
crtain  record.  The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  along 
<1  lines  makes  it  seem  probable,  however,  that 
would  have  founded  schools  of  some  sort,  though 
:  they  had  an  institution  worthy  in  any  sense  of  the 
tftle  College,  is  extremely  doubtful.  But  it  is  certain 
tioi  as  early  as  1783  John  Sceley  kept  a  school  in  an 
ibaadoned  cabin  in  Monroe  County,  and  that  the  school 
•u  continued  the  next  year  by  Francis  Clark.  Other 
ichoolB  soon  followed  in  the  neighboring  counties.  As 
arly  as  1804  an  evening  school  was  kept  by  John  Mes- 
KDger,  a  surx'eyor  and  one  of  the  makers  of  Peck  and 
llevenger's  map  of  early  Illinois.  In  the  northern 
ptR  of  the  state  settlements  were  made  later,  the  first 
xhool  in  Cook  County  having  been  started  in  18 16. 

Mire  of  1819  incorporated  three  academies,  wiliardT 
:  i.dwardsville,  Washington  at  Carlyle,  and  p.  »cia. 

one  at   Bellville.     The  charters  of  the  first  two  men- 
■  d  for  the  free  instruction  of  poor  children, 
IS  soon  as  the  financial  conditions  should 
permit,  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  teaching  of 
girls. 
The  first  general  school  law  was  enacted  in  1825,  and 
idcd  for  a  system  of  free  schools.     This  law  was 
"  "  •  of  public  sentiment,  as  was  plainly  shown  by 
repeal      In  fact   no  state  outside  of  New 
^;ng|^Tit^  bad  at  the  time  a  school  ordinance  which  even 
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approximated  the  Illinois  law  of  1825  in  its  educational 
bearing.  It  ])rovided  for  free  schools  in  each  county, 
the  examination  of  teachers  by  district  trustees,  and  the 
levying  of  local  school  taxes.  Two  years  later  it  was 
made  ineffective  by  a  legislative  provision  that  no  per- 
son should  be  ta.ved  for  schools  "  without  his  consent," 
and  Illinois  lost  its  opportunity  for  educational  leader- 
ship in  the  West.  Additions  were,  however,  frequently 
made  to  the  school  laws;  and  in  1840  they  were  fully 
revised,  but  with  little  general  improvement 

In  1840  and  in  1843  there  was  special  legislation 
with  reference  to  academies,  which  were  springing  up 
in  considerable  numbers.  Some  few  were  chartered 
with  the  special  privilege  of  receiving  public  moneys 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  public  schools,  but  this  prac- 
tice never  became  general.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  law  was  passed  exempting  from  taxation  land  to  the 
extent  of  10  acres,  owned  by  any  educational  insti- 
tution, while  for  colleges  and  seminaries  the  amount 
exempted  was  160  acres,  if  actually  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, together  with  all  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  appointment  of  the  first  state  superintendent, 
Ninian  Edwards,  in  1854,  was  followed  by  a  law  ia 
1855  which  abolished  the  "rate"  and  made  instructioa 
free.  Up  to  this  time  the  private  and  denominational 
schools  had  occupied  the  field,  but  now  a  change  set  in^ 
and  many  of  the  academies  became  the  free  graded 
schools  of  their  communities.  Rural  districts  multi 
plied,  libraries  were  established,  and  schools  were  in 
session  nearly  seven  months  of  the  year.  In  1889  the 
school  law  was  thoroughly  revised  and,  with  amend 
mcnts  since  made,  the  union  of  districts  for  one 
common  high  school  has  been  made  possible.  Such 
legislation  has  not,  however,  as  yet  made  possible  such 
a  union  of  the  common  schools. 

Illinois  extending  as  it  does  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  schools  have  been 
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aSiected  to  a  marked  degree   both   by   Northern   and 
Southern  influences.     Although  as  a  class  they  are  of 
igb  degree  of  excellence,  the  greatest  diversity  and 
Ltioo  is  shown,  and  probably  Illinois  shows  greater  Coedacatioo, 
differences  in  schools  than  any  other  state  in  the  P-«*- 


Text-book  leglsUtiOD.   p.  319;   Library  legislation,  p.  484;  Sch.  or- 
App.  F;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teacbers,  App.  H; 
'  Ia«t.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Michigan 

There  is  a  record  that  Cadillac,  in  the  days  when  he 
•w  commander  at  Detroit,  offered  to  provide  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  at  the  fort  for  the  French 
iftd  Indians ;  but  whether  in  the  stirring  times  such  was 
Jctually  done,  we  do  not  know.  If  not,  a  mission  school, 
Carted  in  1/55,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  within  the 
present  state.  Twenty  years  later  (1775)  Detroit  had 
3  u'hoolhouse.  And  beginning  with  about  that  time, 
'-  were  maintained  in  nearly  all  the  permanent 
idUcmcats.  They  were,  however,  of  the  most  primitive 
lart,  tuoally  kept  in  log  cabins,  and  the  instruction  went  McLaugh 
■0  farther  than  the  three  R's.  P-  'S- 

In  Michigan  school  legislation  began  from  the  top, 
BBce  the  first  enactment  was  to  provide  for  a  college  or 
mhrersity,  with  a  system  of  preparatory  schools  as  feed- 
en.     The  former  did  not  immediately  materialize ;  but 
•nreral  of  the  latter  were  established,  and  during  their 
•lance  occupied  the  place  of  the  academy.     No 
'--■t  taken  in  support  of  the  common  schools  until 
,  a  law  was  enacted  which  was  almost  an  exact 
!  t  of   the  Massachusetts  school  ordinance  of 
.,.,,.     ...  iiowcver,  provided  for  the  licensing  of  teachers, 
and  imposed  a  penalty  of  J200  —  certainly  intended  to 
'ory  — upon  any  teacher  who  failed  to  comply. 
V  proved  non-effective  so  far  as  any  increase 
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in  the  number  of  schools  was  concerned,  since  no  town 
was  required  to  support  a  teacher,  if  two-thirds  of  th 
votes  decided  "  that  they  would  not  comply  with  th 
law."  Two  years  after  its  passage  the  law  was  mod 
fied  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  effective,  and  a 
the  same  time  more  nearly  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

But  interest  in  education  was  not  wanting.  In  1831 
a  ladies'  seminary  was  incorporated.  At  the  same  tim^ 
Detroit  had  an  elementary  school  which  possessed  man; 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  modern  kindei 
garten.  A  covered  wagon  was  provided  to  take  th 
children  to  and  from  the  school,  where  a  bed  was  u 
readiness  for  the  sleepy  little  tots,  if  the  session  prove 
too  long. 

With  the  appointment  in  1836  of  John  Pierce  as  stat 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (and  he  was  the  firS 
to  hold  such  an  office  west  of  Pennsylvania),  togethe 
with  the  provisions  made  for  education  in  the  constitu 
tion  then  adopted,  an  era  of  school  activity  was  enter© 
upon.  The  next  year  a  school  law  was  passed  provic 
ing  for  a  system  of  schools  to  be  maintained,  in  pai 
by  local  taxes  and  state  appropriations,  and  in  part  b 
"  rate."  This  was  a  long  step  in  advance ;  but  it  dii 
not  make  free  schools,  nor,  in  fact,  were  such  general!; 
established  in  the  state  until  1869.  Under  the  law  0 
1837  schools  in  the  poorer  localities  fared  but  indiffel 
ently,  since  many  parents  removed  their  children  whc: 
the  public  funds  were  exhausted,  to  avoid  paying  th 
fee ;  and,  as  a  result,  schools  were  often  closed  after 
very  brief  term.  In  1842  Detroit  organized  its  school 
upon  a  graded  basis.  And  one  year  later,  a  law  wa 
enacted  providing  for  a  similar  course  in  other  citicJ 
The  union  of  school  districts  was  also  authorized.  Und<i 
this  law,  city  and  town  supervision  of  schools  was  stimi 
lated  and  education  in  the  larger  centres  of  populatioi 
prospered.  That  the  work  in  the  rural  comn 
might  also  be  better  organized,  county  sui>eriiii 
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wrrc  provided  for  in  1 867 ;   but  eight  years  later  this  Coeducation, 
action  'fsed.     Since  that  time  Michigan  has  been   •*'  ***" 

withou  1   officers   under   that    name,  though  the 

cfaainnan  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  performs 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

Text-took  legidatlon,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  organiza- 
Om,  App  P;  St.  Supt  Pab.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B; 
iMCkcn'  last.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  £d.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Wisconsin 

In  1791   James    Portier   opened   a   school   at   Green 
Bay.     Even  though  his  pupils  were  all  from  a  single 
,  we   must   give   him   credit   for   being  the  first 
■r  within  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin.     He  was, 
ver,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  his  time,  for 
not,  so  far  as  is  known,  until   1817  that  a  second 
;  was  established.     This  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
mcnls  were  by  this  time  springing  up  with  some  whitford. 
•id  other  schools  soon  followed. 
>  Rev.  Eleazcr  Williams,  who  later  won  some 
fame  as  the  pretended  Dauphin  of  France,  conceived 
'f  locating  the  "  Six  Nations  "  of  New  York  at 
:_..     He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Episcopal 
•nary  Society;  and,  in  1823,  started  a  school  with 
T»T  .iiu-ndance  of  fifty  white  and  half-breed  children,  on 
lie  Fox   River,  opposite  Shanty  Town.      A  few  years 
bter,  the  society  erected  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $9000,  in 
_v;,t.   jjjg   children   lived  and   were   instructed.      The 
was  intended  especially  for    Indians   and  half- 
breeds,  who  were  admitted  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
foortMn.     Branch  schools  were  established  ;  but  after  a 
period  of  sdxteen  years,  the  work  was  discontinued,  not 
hovcrcr,  until  it  had  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
A^i:.-.HonaI  development  in  the  region. 

il  1S36  the  schools  were  all  of  a  private  nature, 

'1    entirely  by  tuition;    but   in    that  year,  Ed.ofBUna, 
;  vs  of  Michigan  Territory,  a  public  school  p.474- 


.Sb. 
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Teachers'  in»t.    was  organized  in  Milwaukee.     In  the  same  year  Wis 
P  393-  consin  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory,  and  adopted 

®^^°'^'-         the  Michigan  school  laws  almost  bodily.     Then,  for  a 
_^  n  h        series  of  years,  school  development  was  somewhat  re 
p.  ^78.  tarded  by  a  continual  tinkering  with  educational  legisla- 

tion ;  but  in  1849  the  school  code  was  modernized,  and 
a  rapid  growth  followed.  By  a  legislative  act  in  1858, 
adjoining  school  districts  were  permitted  to  unite  for 
the  support  of  a  common  school,  and,  in  1875,  high 
schools,  supported  in  part  by  the  state,  were  established. 
These  schools  are  under  a  more  or  less  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  state  department  of  public  instruction.  Re- 
cently ( 1 899)  Wisconsin  has  provided  for  a  system  of 
county  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  six  such  schools 
have  already  been  established.  In  1901  similar  county 
institutions  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  school  system,  the 
state  being  the  first  to  make  this  move.  Four  such 
Miiwaakee  Sch.  schools  are  in  operation,  each  receiving  $4000  from  the 
state. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legialation,  p.  484;  Sch.  orgaal- 
xatioo,  App.  F ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ina.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H ; 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 
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Minnesota 
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Although  mission  schools  for  the  Indians  had  been  in 
operation  in  Minnesota  as  early  as  1834,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  school  for  white  children  until  1847,  when 
the  first  was  established  at  St  Paul.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  philanthropic  movement  started  by  a  Dr.  Will- 
iamson, and  furthered  by  the  National  Educational 
Society,  which  sent  out  the  first  teacher,  Harriet  Bishop. 
A  log  hut  10  ft.  X  12  ft,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop,  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  school' 
bouse.  Two  years  later,  in  the  same  cabin,  the  first 
public  meeting  within  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  system  was  held. 


■^s  re 

Ifcr 
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The  first  territorial  legislature,  convened  in  1849,  en- 
acted a  school  law,  providing  for  a  two  and  one-half  mill 
•)ol  purposes,  as  well  as  arranging  for  special 
he  erection  of  buildings.  It  also  recognized 
ti^e  township  as  the  unit  of  organization,  and  provided 
'  ■■  election  of  trustees,  who  had  power  to  examine 
iic  teachers.  Each  township  containing  five  fami- 
9CS  was  constituted  a  district  for  school  purposes.  This 
taight  be  increased  to  two  districts,  when  twice  that 
cumber  were  resident  within  the  township.  This  law 
rcDiiincd  in  force  until  1861.  In  1851  there  were  thir- 
teen school  districts  and  but  five  schoolhouses  within 
'Jie  ftatc,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  250  pupils.  Three 
yars  later  (1854)  the  township  unit  of  organization 
replaced  by  the  district,  and  the  county  com  mis- 
ers empowered  to  subdivide  the  township.  The 
ion  of  graded  schools  arose  early  in  the  '6o's,  the 
to»n  of  St.  Anthony  (now  Minneapolis)  first  being  em- 
puircred,  by  special  legislation,  to  establish  a  graded 
lystem.  In  1864  the  act  was  made  general  in  the 
ickools  of  the  state.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose 
VuX  the  teaching  was  of  a  very  high  order,  since  the 
:c  monthly  pay  of  males  was  but  $21,  while  for 
nalcs  it  was  but  $13. 
|Tbc  first  legislation  with  reference  to  high  schools 
passed  in  1878.  Under  it,  the  sum  of  $400  was 
:ran?ed  to  each  such  school  upon  the  condition  that 
be  admitted  from  any  part  of  the  state,  and  that 
k  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prepare  the  gradu- 
/  enter  the  sub-freshman  class  at  the  university. 
irovi.<ion3  were  also  made  for  state  inspection  of  the 
•  '  -■•<.  With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1879 
; ,  this  plan  of  state  aid  to  the  high  schools  has 
)atinued  with  the  best  of  results,  in  1900  no  less 
^^— ...  .40  receiving  Si 000  each. 
^HSccondary  schools  which  cannot  fully  comply  with 
r^'        !calional  requirements  of  the  law,  are  given  ^200 
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Iowa 

Primitive  school  conditions  in  the  Middle  West  are 
graphically  pictured  in  a  description  of  one  of  the  first 
schoolhouses  erected  within  the  state  of  Iowa. 

irker,  p.15.  "  It  was  built  of  round  logs,  the  spaces  between  them  chinked  and 

then  daubed  with  mud.  About  live  feet  from  the  west  wall  on  the 
inside  and  five  feet  high  anulhcr  log  was  placed,  and  running  dear 
across  the  building.  Puncheons  were  then  fixed  on  this  log  and  in 
the  west  wall,  on  which  the  chimney  was  built.  Fuel  could  then  be 
used  of  any  length  not  greater  than  the  width  of  the  building,  and 
when  it  was  burned  through  in  the  middle,  the  ends  were  crowded 
together.  In  this  manner  was  avoided  the  necessity  of  so  much 
wood  chopping.  There  was  no  danger  of  burning  the  floor,  as 
there  was  none.  The  seats  were  made  of  stools  or  benches  con- 
structed by  splitting  a  log,  hewing  otT  the  splinters  from  the  tlat  side 
and  then  putting  four  pegs  into  it  from  the  round  side  for  legs.  The 
door  was  made  of  clapboards.  On  either  side  a  piece  of  one  log  was 
cut  out  and  over  the  aperture  was  jxisted  greased  paper,  which 
answered  for  a  window.  Wooden  pins  were  driven  into  the  log 
running  lengthwise  immediately  beneath  the  windows,  upon  which 
was  laid  a  board,  and  this  constituted  the  writing  desks." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  territorial  regime,  and  even 
well  into  the  period  of  its  state  organization,  such  struc- 
tures were  the  homes  of  the  public  schools.  They 
answered  their  purposes  well,  though  that  they  were 
inexpensive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1846,  when 
Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  one  hun- 
dred log  schoolhouses  then  in  use  were  valued  at  Si 25 
each.  The  first  one  was  used  for  school  purposes  in 
1830,  when  Benjamin  Jennings  opened  a  school  near  the 
present  site  of  Keokuk.  Within  a  decade  forty  more 
were  doing  service.  During  territorial  days  little  was 
done  for  the  schools  of  the  state  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, though  each  of  the  three  governors  urged  such 
action  strongly.     But  the  state  constitution,  adopted  in 
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1846,  was  pronounced  in  its  educational  demands.  It 
profided  for  a  state  superintendent,  the  creation  of  a 
public  school  fund,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  based 
opon  the  district  system  of  organization.  An  elaborate 
school  law  was  enacted  in  1858  :  it  had  been  prepared  by 
Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean,  the  latter,  Chancellor 
of  the  State  University,  who  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  provide  a  system  of  education 
suitable  for  the  state.  This  law  abolished  the  "  rate  " 
aad  made  the  schools  free  to  all  white  children  from 
five  to  twenty-one;  established  the  office  of  county 
superintendent ;  gave  aid  to  county  institutes ;  author- 
ized county  high  schools ;  and  made  the  township  the 
snit  of  organization  with  provision  for  sub-districts. 

The  county  high  school  idea  was  borrowed  from  Jef- 
ftrson.  Several  counties  attempted  to  establish  such 
schools,  but  without  success.  In  1870  a  second  county 
high  school  law  was  enacted;  but  the  town  and  city  high 
schools  had  already  become  so  numerous  that  the  law 
•as  without  much  influence.  Guthrie  County  only  seems 
to  have  made  a  success  of  it. 

In  1870  there  were  within  the  state  about  7000  un- 
graded and  212  graded  schools,  with  an  average  length 
of  session  of  six  months.  In  1890  the  ungraded  schools 
ilone,  had  doubled  in  number,  while  the  graded  schools 
hid  increased  to  nearly  3500.  More  than  a  month, 
too,  had  been  added  to  the  school  year. 


State  UniT. 
p.  28^. 


Teachers' 
P-393' 


Agricolt.  Col. 
p.  362. 

Parker,  13 
Normal  SchsT 
P-378- 


Coedueatltl 
p.^3>- 
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Missouri 

The  first  school  within  the  present  state  of  Missouri  Snow,  i 
«M  taught  by  J.  B.  Trabeau  in  St.  Louis,  in  1774.    His 
»enicc  in    the    schoolroom  was  an   unusual   one,  for, 
oorc  than  forty  years  later,  he  was  still  conducting  one 


^^^ 


lO^ 


lit  Col. 
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oC  d»c  two  schools  then  in  operation  in  the  town. 
\S^j  a  movement  was  made  to  establish  a  system  of 
sdkools  m  St.  Louis ;  but  the  people  were  not  ready  for 
such  action,  and  it  came  to  naught  It  was  not  until 
t5jS  that  the  first  public  school  was  opened  there.  The 
tKtntoriil  constitution,  framed  in  1820,  provided  for  a 
umiirersit)',  and  schools  within  each  township,  where  the 
ijMldren  of  the  poor  should  be  taught  free.  But  this 
was"  not  followed  by  direct  legislation  until  1839,  and 
Uttte  activity  in  school  matters  was  meantime  evident. 
lb  that  year,  however,  a  school  law  was  passed  embody- 
Im(  many  of  the  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson,  and  call- 
ing for  an  elaborate  system  of  state  schools,  with  a 
ttwversity  at  its  head.  The  plan  was,  however,  imprac- 
ticable, and  was  soon  modified. 

From  this  time  elementary  public  schools  increased. 
Hut  the  private  and  church  academy  had  no  rival  until 
1853,  when  St.  Louis  opened  its  first  high  school.  Dur-J 
jng  the  Civil  War  schools  were  seriously  interrupted; 
but  in  t866  a  new  law  put  them  on  a  better  foundation. 

In  i860  W.  T.  Harris  began  his  work  as  principal  of 
the  St.  Louis  schools.  His  influence  was  far-reaching. 
Through  his  efforts  and  those  of  Miss  Susan  Blow  the 
kindergarten  became  a  part  of  the  city  school  system  in 
1873-  ^ 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  4S5:  Sch.  orgafl^ 
tion,  App.  F  :  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teacbers,  App.  H  ;  Te«ch- 
en'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statiatics,  App,  K. 


Oklahoma 

When  Oklahoma  was  organized  as  a  territory  in 
it  had  already  a  school  population  of  upwards  of  thirti 
thousand,  and  no  delay  was  made  in  establishing  a  p 
school  system.     From  the  start  the  schools  have,  al 
without  exception,  been  under  public  control,  there 
at  present  but  two  private  educational  institutions  wii 
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the  territory.     The  first  high  school  was  established  at  Ter,  UniT, 

Kingfisher  in  1889,  and  has  been   followed  by  fifteen  P' ^■ 

others,  two  of  which  are  for  colored  pupils.     Within  the 

stale  are  also  a  university,  an  agricultural  college,  and 

three  normal  schools,  one  of  which  is  for  the  colored  ' 
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nee. 
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Kansas 

Wth   the   promptness  in  school  matters  which  has 
-  characterized  the  West,  a  school  was  established 
».  ..  >andotte,  now  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  1844,  almost 
u  early,  that  is,  as  the  first  settlers  reached  the  state. 
This  was  seemingly  the  first  school  for  white  children, 
!';  MiVi  at  least  sLx  years  previous  to  its  establishment  a 
n  school  had  been  in  operation  among  the  Shaw- 
iwc  tribe  of  Indians;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  others 
alio  had  been  started.     But  the  real  beginnings  of  edu- 
otioaal  growth  date  from  1855,  when  the  great  army  of 
■tyrants  reached  the  state  in  their  white-topped  wag- 
te?,  and  began  the  making  of  their  prairie  homes.    The 
y  of  LawTence  was  the  earliest  to  be  settled,  and 
*  ool  matters  during  the  first  few  years.     Previ- 
.    59  the  schools  were  nearly  all  of  a  private 
cturaclcr,  though   even   two  years  earlier  a  territorial 
ttperintcndcnt  of  public  instruction  had  been  appointed, 
tnd  some  attempts  made  to  encourage   public  schools 
through  legislative  enactment.     Some  idea  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  country  was  filling  up  at  about  this 
time  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Douglas  County, 
the  one  in  which  the  capital  of  the  state  is  situated,  had, 
oa  January    l,    1859,  but  5   school  districts,  while  six 
laooths  later  the  number  had  increased  to  30.     This  is 
diancteristic  of  school  growth  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
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By  1866,  222  school  districts  had  been  organized;  in 
of  them  schools  were  being  taught  at  a  cost  of  a 
512,000.  Approximately  one-half  of  this  was  raised 
taxation,  while  the  other  half  came  from  private  contri- 
bution. Since  the  admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  as 
a  state  in  1861,  a  complete  system  of  public  schools, 
"  including  common  schools  and  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  comprising  normal,  preparatory,  college,  and 
university  departments,"  has  been  a  requirement  of  the 
constitution  —  all  free  to  both  sexes.  The  immense 
extent  of  public  school  lands  has  made  it  possible  to  ful- 
fil this  requirement  very  perfectly,  providing  a  public 
school  for  every  185  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  others, 
a  considerable  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  chartered.  There  was  little  demand  for  high 
schools  until  about  1870;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
developed  rapidly,  those  in  the  larger  cities  being  roost 
excellently  sustained. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  219:  Libraiy  legislation,  p.  485 ;  Sch.  orgaaiza- 
tion,  App.  F  ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B ;  Teach- 
eis'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Nebraska 

In  matter  of  time,  school  development  in  NebrasS 
paralleled  very  closely  that  in  its  sister  state  Kansas.! 
Within  it,  the  first  mission  school  was  at  Bclvue  in  1836J 
and  the  first  public  school  at  Brownville  in  1855. 

In  this  latter  year,  the  first  territorial  legislature! 
acted  laws  establishing  a  school  system  with  the  st 
librarian  as  superintendent  of  instruction.     Provia 
were  made  for  school  districts,  for  the  certificatiod 
teachers,  and  for  levying  taxes.     Schools  of  a 
grade  were  allowed,  but  their  support  was  to  come  fi 
fees  and  not  from  public  funds.     In  1858  the  Iowa 
which  carried  with  it  the  township  unit  of  organi 
was  adopted  almost  bodily,  and  remained  in  force 
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itn  it  was  set  aside,  and  laws  based  on  the  Ohio 
lAlCin  enacted.     By  this  move  the  district  system  was 
shed  and  has  been  in  practice  ever  since,  although 
nt  attempts  have  been  made  to  change.     Town- 
high  schools  were  authorized  by  law  in  1858,  but 
any,  have  been  established.     Beginning  in  1867, 
and  city  high  schools  were  established  by  special 
lative  acts;  and  in  1873  a  general  law  was  passed 
t  them,  and  also  for  the  organization  of  all 
i  1   towns  as  separate  districts.     The  former 

»jr  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  for  school 
while  the  rural  districts  may  add  \  per  cent  to 
nt.    High  schools  have  had  a  very  rapid  growth 
the  state.     In  1888  there  were  119  such  schools,  with 
enrolment  of    5404  pupils.      Ton   years   later  the 
oinbcrs  were  415,  and  14.123  respectively.     Since  1805 
jese  schools  have  been  open  without  tuition  to  the 
ptls  of  the  district  schools  from  any  part  of  the  state. 
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The  Dakotas 

territory  now  comprising  the  states  of  North  and 
Dakota  was  detached  from  Minnesota  and  sepa- 
Jy  organized  in  1861.     It  was  first  colonized  in  1859, 
in  spite  of  the  several  Indian  wars  which  occurred 
the  next  few  years,  a  school  was  in  session  in 
'Homme  County  (South  Dakota)  as  early  as  1861, 
the  educational  organization  of  the  territory  was 
--•  d  two  years  later.     At  that  time  there  were  no 
hoolH,  and  but  a  few  private  schools.     By  1867, 
'■cr,  29  school  districts  had  been  organized,  attended 
"'  "iipils,  while  two  private  schools  accommodated 
.     In  1878  the  number  of  districts  had  increased 
401  with  an  enrolment  of  71 50.     The  territorial  school 
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organizatioif  indaded  a  state  Mipeiiiitcndent  of  pabl 
instiuctioD,  a  coanty  saperintendent,  and  tluee  dirccto 
for  each  district  In  1&S8  the  tenitorf  was  divided,  ai 
the  two  separate  states  admitted  to  tlK  UnioD.  At  th 
time  there  were  within  the  borders  of  North  Dakota  ; 
graded  and  1366  common  schools.  Two  years  later  tl 
state  opened  an  agricultural  collie  and  two  norm 
schools.  A  general  school  law  for  a  uniform  and  coi 
plete  school  system  was  among  the  first  enactments 
the  legislature.  In  1895  the  governs,  the  president 
the  State  University,  and  the  state  superintendent  we 
appointed  a  state  high  school  board  with  power 
appoint  an  assistant  This  board  is  to  vi^t  once  a  ye 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  such  high  schools 
maintain  at  least  a  two-years'  course  and  admit  witho 
tuition  students  from  any  part  of  the  state.  For  tl 
help  of  these  schools  the  state  set  aside  annually  $io,o< 
to  be  distributed  as  follows :  To  each  school  that  mai 
tains  a  four-years'  course,  ^00;  a  three-years'  coun 
^500;  and  a  two-years'  course,  $200.  This  money  is 
be  used  for  securing  better  equipment  for  the  school 
The  constitution  provides  for  a  large  fund,  fixing  tl 
minimum  price  of  school  lands  at  $10  per  acre.  Tl 
educational  progress  has  kept  pace  with  other  Industrie 
and  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  of  1902  w 
almost  84,000. 

The  educational  development  within  the  southern 
the  sister  states  has  been  similar.  During  its  territor: 
days  (1883)  a  university  had  been  established  at  V( 
milion,  which  was  continued  under  state  control.  1 
public  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  owii 
to  the  generosity  of  the  state  in  the  granting  of  pub 
lands,  well  supplied. 

T«zt-book  legUUtion,  p.  319;  Library  leglalation,  p.  485;  Sch.  orgi 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


The  South,  although  in  some  parts  settled  earl 
been  slow  in  establishing  an  organized  system  of  pv 
schools.     In  the  earlier  years  this  was  due  largely 
prevailing  sentiment  against  such  school  organizal 
and  in  favor  of  private  schools,  or  education  withM 
family   by   means   of   tutors.     As  a  consequenc# 
poorer  classes  were   not  educated,  or  were  force< 
attend   the   so-called    "  pauper   school."      There  w 
however,  many  private  schools  and  academies  of 
order  throughout  the  South,  and  those  who  wer 
to   pay    for   educational   opportunities    found    thJ 
abundance.     Especially  was  this  true  of  the  girj 
the  South  was  a  leader  in  the  founding  of  ser 
for  them.     But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  th« 
War  that  the  states  took  up  the  problem  of  the  edi 
of  the  masses,  and  most  manfully  have  they  str 
with  it  since  that  time,  in  the  face  of  odds  not  eqt 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    Many  conditions  1 
made  the  problem  difficult.     First,  the  region,  nevi 
wealthy  one,  had  been  impoverished  by  the  tremen< 
expense  of  a  war  fought  within  its  own  confines,  wiU 
the  devastation  which  that  means.    Second,  si.x 
of  totally  uneducated  colored  people  had  been  fre 
left  upon  their  hands  for  assimilation  and  some 
education.     This  involved  the  setting  up  of  a 
system,  \vith  all  the  extra  expense  which  such  ^ 
involves.    Third,  the  population  was  largely  rural,  I 
sitating  a  greater  outlay  of  money  to  bring  the  scht 
every  child  than  though  it  had  been  more  fully 
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ud  fourth,  no  part  of  the  country  had  so  large  a  propor- 
tioo  of  its  population  within  the  limits  of  school  age  as 
t;  a  most  encouraging  fact  from  some  points  of  view, 
tnl  perplexing  to  the  financiers  of  public  school  problems. 
Yet,  previous  to  1870,  every  Southern  state  had  made 
toostitulional  and  legislative  provisions  for  free  schools 
ad  a  general  system  of  education.     Twelve  had  some 

Ifafin  of  state  control,  eight  had  provided  for  county 
apervtston,  normal  schools  had  been  started  in  six, 
l^cultural  and  industrial  colleges  in  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, and  progress  had  been  made  in  grading  the  schools 
-  '--  large  cities.  It  is  true  that  the  North  had  helped 
[  -  work  through  the  Peabody  and  other  funds,  and 

the  federal  government  had  extended  its  aid ;  but  the 
peat  bulk  of  the  labor  and  funds  came  from  the  South  p.  455. 
ittelf.     Considering  that  but  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
■BOe  its  educational  machinery  was  really  started,  mag- 
offioent   progress   has   been  made.      In  that  time  the 
percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
!l  as  of  children  of  school  age,  has  doubled;  the 
_.:_.]   number  of  pupils  attending  school  more  than 
qtadrupled ;  ten  days  have  been  added  to  the  school 
jrear,  and   the  per  capita  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses nearly  doubled.     The  South   to-day  taxes   itself 
more  beavily  for  its  schools  in  proportion  to  its  wealth 
than  does  the  great  Western   portion  of  our  country, 
tfcoD^h  not  as  yet  quite  so  heavily  as  the  North  and 
East. 
"  -  te  of  the  fact  that  the  South  has  for  a 

..Je  such  rapid  progress  in  school  matters, 
ta  start  was  from  such  a  plane  as  to  leave  much  to  be 
A»e  before  they  are  upon  the  same  footing  of  general 
oceDence  as  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  Appendix  K. 

Kentucky 
Hn.  Jane    Comes,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  earliest 
«tttler»  at  Harrodsburg,  taught  the  first  school  in  Ken- 
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tucky.  This  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  1 776,  whei 
the  colony  was  not  more  than  a  year  old.  The  foUowiaj 
year  there  was  a  school  at  McAgee's  Station.  Other 
soon  followed.  These  earliest  schools  were  private,  an( 
must  have  been  very  primitive  in  character.  They  wen 
the  first  representatives  of  the  "  Old-field,"  or  "  Hedge 
row  "  schools. 

The  Virginia  legislature  made  its  first  grant  for  edu 
cation  in  Kentucky  in  1 780,  by  setting  aside  8000  acre 
of  land  for  an  academy,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  con 
venient  to  establish  one.  Three  years  later,  20,oo( 
acres  were  granted  for  founding  Transylvania  Univei 
sity,  and  trustees  were  named.  This  was  to  be  a  stat 
institution,  though  it  was  never  without  denominations 
flavor.  Though  called  a  university,  the  institution  wai 
little  more  than  an  academy.  The  first  instruction  h 
connection  with  it  was  in  the  home  of  Rev.  David  Rice 
at  Danville,  in  1785.  During  the  next  ten  years  a  nura 
ber  of  schools,  both  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades 
were  opened  within  the  various  settlements  and  had  l 
fair  attendance.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  century 
educational  interest  centred  about  the  academics,  raon 
than  30  being  established  in  different  parts  of  th( 
state.  Each  was  given  6000  acres  of  land  by  the  Icgis 
lature  and  was  also  granted  permission  to  raise  Siocx 
by  lottery.  These  privileges  were  soon  extended  to  eacl 
county  for  school  purposes,  and  previous  to  1S20,  4; 
of  them  had  county  academies  in  operation,  some  o 
which,  by  special  enactment,  had  received  double  th< 
usual  grant  of  land.  But  they  led  but  a  precariou; 
existence.  Educational  sentiment  had  not  yet  beei 
properly  aroused,  the  people  were  not  willing  to  tau 
themselves  for  school  purposes,  the  lands  were  poori] 
managed,  and  the  academies  soon  languished.  Bu 
their  failure  served  to  turn  popular  attention  to  cduca 
tional  questions,  and  in  1821  a  committee  was  appointej 
by  the  legislature  to  make  a  study  of  the  school  sy; 
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of  the  East  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  difficulties  in 
Kentucky.  Barnard  calls  the  report  of  this  committee 
one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  upon  common 
ool  education  that  had  at  that  time  appeared."  This 
favored  the  New  York  system,  with  its  local  taxes 
T,»r.i..nted  by  state  appropriations.  Unfortunately, 
lure  took  no  action,  except  to  print  the  report. 
Tac  ithools  of  Louisville  led  those  of  the  state. 
Here,  in  1829,  was  a  free  school,  conducted  on  the 
LtDcastcrian  system.  The  city  appropriated  ^2050  for 
iu  support  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
l^rttero  of  fees  was  again  adopted,  and  the  free  school 
•as  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  in  1840  tuition  fees  were 
akoSshed  and  the  schools  of  Louisville  made  free. 
Nigfat  schools  were  established  especially  for  apprentices 
ia  1834.  In  this  same  year  there  was  appointed  a  school 
ifRlt,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  the  schools  each 
qiOTtcr  and  report  upon  their  condition.  His  duties 
^vc^  soon  enlarged,  and  by  1838  corresponded  in  gen- 
ml  to  those  of  the  present  city  superintendent. 

A  system  of  public  schools  for  the  state  was  made 
possible  by  a  law  of  183S,  which  included  the  following 
nMvi«(on :  a  school  fund,  a  state  board  of   education, 
rintendcnt  of  schools,  school  districts  with  trus- 
tees for  each,  county  commissioners,  and  a  local  school 
yix.     At  this  time  there  were  175,000  children  of  school 
^ge,  of  whom  perhaps  not  more  than  half  had  enjoyed 
hool  advantages.     But  because  of  opposition  and 
rcncc  it  was  not  until   1853  that  the  law  was  in 
operation  in  every  county  of  the  state.     During  the  Civil 
Wat  but  little  educational  progress  was  made,  and  at  its 
f!o*c  the  question  of  negro  education  was  added  to  the 
.    unsolved  school  problems.     The  Peabody  and 

\n  contributed  throughout  the  North  for  this 

ied   materially  in  its  solution,  but  the  burden 

vork  has  been  undertaken  by  the  state.     In  1866 

*i.   ij\c»  paid    by  the  negroes,  except  such  as   were 
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needed  for  the  support  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  race,  were  devoted  to  these  schools.  A  little  later 
a  negro  poll  tax  was  established  and  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  since  that  time  the  state  has  made  generous 
appropriations.  In  1884  an  act  was  passed  calling  for 
the  election  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  by 
popular  vote,  and  under  the  direction  of  these  officials 
the  schools  have  prospered. 

Better  attendance,  too,  has  been  secured  by  the  com- 
pulsory school  law  of  1896,  which  requires  at  least  eight 
weeks  of  continuous  attendance  per  year  on  the  part  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319 ;  Sch.  organization,  App.  F ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  | 
Ins.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H ;  Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Comp.  J 
Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 

Tennessee 

"  It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  legislature  to 
consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising  generation,   and   fit 
them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of 
life,"  is  a  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  act  which  char- 
tered Davidson  Academy  at  Haysboro  in  1785.      And 
when  the  North  Carolina  legislature  passed  the  act,  it 
also  endowed  the  academy  with  240  acres  of  land,  and 
declared  all  the  school's  property  exempt  from  taxes  for 
ninety-nine   years.      The  school  opened  the  following 
year  in  a  stone  church,  where  it  continued  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead  as  teacher. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Nashville  University.      In 
1806  Congress  granted  to  Tennessee  100,000  acres  for 
each  of  two  colleges;   100,000  acres  for  academies,  one 
in  each  county,  and  640  acres  for  every  district  six  miles 
square  for  school  purposes.     By  a  single  act  the  legis- 
lature incorporated  twenty-seven  boards  of  trustees  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  academics  and  lands  of  their 
several  counties.      Unfortunately  the  public  lands  and 
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funds  of  Tennessee  were  not  well   handled,  and  have 
■ever  brought  to  the  support  of  schools  what  they  were 
expected  to   contribute.     The  early  legislation  did  not 
pTOTide  for   special   elementary   schools,  as   is  clearly 
shown  in  a  declaration  of  18 17  that  colleges  and  acade- 
Btes  "should  form  a  complete  system  of  education." 
In  1830,  however,  there  was  formed  a  definite  plan  for 
-truction,  beginning  with  the  elementary  work, 
ime  provisions  were  made  for  organizing  school 
districts,  with  five  trustees  to  each,  who  were  to  select 
county  commissioners,  hire  teachers,  and  report  annually 
to   the   commissioners,  who  in  turn  were  to  report  to 
the  legislature.      If  legislative  enactments  could  have 
brought  it  to  pass,  Tennessee  would  have  had  one  of  the 
bfrt  school  systems   in  the  country.      The  amount  of 
y  appropriated  by  the  state  was  not,  however,  suf- 
w^j..at  to  support  the  schools,  and  the  people  were  not 
ready  to  tax  themselves  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  others.      As  a  result,  the  school  term  was  short,  and 
education  was  largely  a  private  concern.    At  the  close  of 
the  war  each  county  was  given  supreme  control  of  its 
©wn  schools,  with  the  result  that  in  1872  only  twenty- 
nine  out  of  ninety-three  counties  levied  any  ta.v.     Some 
o<  the  counties  had  "  not  a  single  school,  either  public 
or  private,  in  operation."      The  following  year  (1866) 
the  state  superintendent's  office  was  revived,  and  county 
mperintcndents  and  district  directors  were  appointed. 
These  changes  met  with  serious  opposition,  but  on  the 
•bole  schools  began  to  improve.     In  1891  a  law  was 
passed   providing  for  graded  schools,  five  years  being 
devoted  to  primary  work  and  three  to  higher  instruc- 
tion. 
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The  first   settlement  in  Arkansas  was  at  Arkana 
Post  in  1686.     At  an  early  date  the  Jesuits  had  schc 
for  teaching  the  Indians,  but  for  the  beginning  of  eflFe 
tive  education  we  must  come  down  to  the  nineteenfi 
century.      In   his   History  of  Education   in  ArkansA 
J.  H.  Shinn  says  that  in  1820  there  were  private  schoc 
of  some  repute  in  their  respective  localities.     The  fix 
school  law  with  reference  to  public  education  was  pass 
in  1829,  seven  years  later.     Batesville  Academy - 
first  of  many  similar  institutions  that  followed  — ' 
incorporated.     Provisions  were  made  for  admitting  tl 
poor  of  the  county  without  tuition,  and  for  free  instri 
tion  for  all,  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  warrant, 
selecting  teachers  and  officers,   and   in  admitting  st 
dents,  all  religious  tests  were  forbidden.     This  sat 
tolerance  was  not  shown,  however,  in   the   Napoleo 
Public  School,  chartered  two  years  later,  when  it  wd 
distinctly  stated  that  "  prosylites  of  abolition  or  Morme 
doctrines  "  should  be  excluded. 

In  1843  a  general  school  law  was  passed  fixing  tl 
subjects  to  be  taught,  and  providing  for  a  county  boa 
of  education,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  distribute  func 
examine  teachers,  and   visit  the  schools  at  least  on< 
a  year.     Temperance  legislation  began  in  1856.  by  pi 
hibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  less  than  for 
gallons  within  three  miles  of  Talcon  Academy.     Th 
seems  to  have  met  with  favor,  and  the  next  legislati 
extended  the  same  provisions  to  six  other  schools.     B^ 
conditions  were  not  favorable  for  free  schools.     It 
not  until  1867  that  an  act  was  passed  basing  the  su| 
port   of    education   upon   the   assessed    wealth   of 
state.     A  general  school  law  followed,  but  during  tl 
reconstruction   period,   its   workings  were   not  alwajj 
satisfactor)'.     However,  there  was  some  progress,  al 
in    1870  more  th.in  $500,000  was  expended  for  educ 
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three-fifths  of  which  came  from  direct  taxation. 

that   time    there  were   70.000  children    in    school ; 

pt  such  had  been  the  neglect  of  previous  years,  that 

census  showed  112,000  inhabitants  who  could  not 

and  133,000  who  could  not  write.     With  the  open- 

of  the  State  University  at  Fayetteville  in  1872,  and 

^branch  normal  at  Pine  Bluff  three  years  later,  was 

jndation  for  the  substantial  progress  that  has 

made. 
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%.  App.  6 ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B  ;  Teachers'  lost.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed. 
im,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 
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Louisiana 

Uthough  Louisiana  was  settled  in  the  earlier  years  Fay. 
fthc  eighteenth  century,  it  was  by  French  adventurers 
icr  than  by  homcseekcrs.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
that  during  their  entire  occupancy  of  the  region, 
find  only  occasional,  and  not  very  successful,  at- 
apts  to  establish  schools.  The  first  was  by  a  com- 
jy  of  Ursuline  nuns  who,  together  with  some  Capuchin 
Bnks.  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1727.  The  former 
aducted  a  hospital  as  well  as  a  school  for  girls,  more 
^tventy  pupils  being  in  the  latter  in  the  year  1728. 
:  OKMlks  seem  not  to  have  taken  very  extensively  to 
cdncational  work,  though  one  of  them.  Father  Cecil,  is  Fay.p.  la 
■  '.•e  been  "engaged  in  the  instruction  of  boys." 
^ly  these  schools  were  maintained  but  for  a 
few  years;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  no  others  were  pro- 
vided to  take  their  place  until  after  the  Spanish  posses- 
«ion  of  the  territory,  which  took  place  in  1761.  Eleven 
years  later,  several  Spanish  teachers  were  sent  over  in 
-  ''tempt  to  change  the  prevailing  language;  but  so 
was  the  French  tongue  established  that  the 
bools  which  they  set  up  were  but  poorly  attended. 
ao  time  bad  they  more  than  thirty  pupils,  while  in 
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eight  French  schools  which  were  in  operarion  there  we 
upward    of   four  hundred.       Educational  conditions 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  volume  pt 
lished  in  1803. 

"  There  is  in  this  country  no  other  public  institution  appropria 
to  the  education  of  youth,  except  a  mere  school  established  by  I 
government  and  comprised  of  say  fifty  children  almost  all  from  pout' 
families  where  instruction  is  given  in  French  and  Spanish,  in  read>,] 
ing.  writing  and  cyphering,  and  the  convent  of  nuns  who  hav 
few  boarding  pupils  and  keep  a  class  for  day  pupils." 

A  school  for  boys  had,  however,  been  kept  for  a  fe 
years,  but  failed  for  lack  of  support.     But  in  1805  t^ 
University  of  New  Orleans  was  founded.     This  was  I 
comprehensive  educational  institution,  on  the  plan  of 
University  of  France,  and  included  schools  of  all  grad 
in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  libraries, 
the  college  to  be  situated  in  New  Orleans.     Funds 
the  extent  of  ^50,000  annually  were  to  be  raised  by 
tery.     After  a  few  years,  however,  the  whole  schet 
was  set  aside  as  impracticable.    The  year  following  l\ 
of  the  establishment  of  the  university  saw  the  passa 
of  a  free  school  law  which,  however,  remained  upon 
statute  books  for  but  a  single  year,  and  was  producti^ 
of  no  results. 

At  about   that   time    legislative   appropriations 
school   purposes    became   common,   the   county  beii 
made  the  custodian  of  such  funds. 

Academies,  too,  were  springing  up,  and  in  1821  $S 
was  appropriated  for  each,  with  the  understanding  tl 
eight  pupils  should  be  instructed  free,  and  be  furnisl 
with  books,  quills,  and  paper. 

At  the  same  time  a  county  tax  of  $1000  was  auth< 
ized,  and  S800  was  allowed  to  each  county  that  had 
yet  supported  a  school.      In  1847  a  free  school  act 
adopted,  fixing  the  school  age  at  six  to  sixteen,  grantii 
at  least  three  years  of  schooling  to  all  under  twenty -os 
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piQTJding  a  property  and  poll  tax,  a  state  superintend-  Hew  Orleans 
en^  and  county  superintendents,  with  an  allowance  of  ^'^'''  '^^^  ^' '" 
Jjoo  for  the  work  of  the  latter.     In   1851   the  county 
Hiperintendent's  office  was  abolished  and  the  schools 
'  in  charge  of  directors,  who  served  without  pay. 

I  .  .  nty  superintendents  were  reinstated  in  1S79, 
■hen  other  provisions  for  schools  were  also  made  by  the 
new  coDstitution. 

Text-took  Ie;;i8latJon,  p.  319;  Sch,  organiiation,  App.  F;  St  Supt.  Pub. 
Ih.  Afp.  C  ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H  ;  Teachers'  last.  App.  I  ;  Comp.  Ed. 
Um,  App  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Texas 

At  an  early  date  French  and  Spanish  missionaries  Lane,  p. 
iettled  in  Texas.  In  1714  some  of  these  located  at  San 
Antonio,  building  stone  chapels  which  were  so  con- 
structed "  as  to  make  them  serve  at  once  for  churches, 
icfaools,  and  dwellings,  as  well  as  forts."  These  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  schoolhouses.  From  1620  to  1820 
the  Spaniards  occupied  the  territory  and  made  strong 
efforts  to  convert  and  educate  the  Indians.  There  were 
icbools  at  different  places,  as  at  £1  Paso  about  1806,  but 
it  was  not  until  1829  that  the  Mexican  government  or- 
{anued  what  may  be  termed  a  public  school  system. 
And  even  then  free  tuition  was  limited  to  five  poor 
'.  io  each  school.  The  schools  were  conducted  on 
■  asterian  plan.  In  them  were  taught  "  read- 
.  ng,  arithmetic,  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
>n,  and  all  of  Akemian's  catechisms  of  arts  and 
But  the  English  speaking  inhabitants  were 
cd  with  this  provision,  and  petitioned  for  an  en- 
^bpwmenc  with  which  to  establish  primary  schools.  The 
^^■rvcmmcnt  acceded  to  their  wishes  by  granting  17,713 
^PRr«»  of  land  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  However, 
from  this  action,  and  in  1834  only  four 
>..-  m  operation.     In  r836  Texas  declared  its 
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independence  from  Mexico,  and  anaong  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  republic  were  the  chartering  of  an  academy,  a 
college,  and  a  university.  Its  Congress,  too,  was  liberal 
in  the  granting  of  lands  for  school  purposes,  as  it  might 
well  have  been,  giving  to  each  county  four  leagues 
(17,712  acres). 

Though  the  constitution  of  1845,  which  was  enacted 
when  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  schools,  nine  years  passed  before  this  was  done. 
The  first  school  under  the  new  provisions  was  opened  at 
San  Antonio.  During  the  reconstruction  period  Texas 
fared  better  than  some  of  the  states,  because  she  was 
silent  on  the  question  of  separate  schools  for  the  two 
races,  and  so  was  free  to  have  schools  for  both,  while  in 
some  states  the  presence  of  the  negroes  meant  separate 
systems  of  schools. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  state  school  system  con- 
sists of  independent  school  districts  for  grammar  and 
primary  schools,  subject  to  the  subdivision  of  counties 
for  community  schools  ;  municipal  control  of  schools  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  organized  for  the  purpose  and 
local  taxation  to  supplement  the  school  fund  apportioned 
by  the  state.  This  latter  is  very  large,  since  each  county 
is  in  control  of  four  leagues  of  land  for  school  purposes, 
and,  as  new  counties  are  organized,  a  like  amount  is 
appropriated  to  them  from  the  public  domain.  These 
lands  are  usually  sold  to  good  advantage,  and  the  public 
school  fund  of  Texas  is  by  far  the  largest  of  any  state  in 
the  Union. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  485 ;  Sch.  organi- 
xation,  App.  F ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Coop.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 

Mississippi 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  French  andi 
Spanish  influence  in   Mississippi,  there  seem  to  have 
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been  neither  private  nor  public  schools  in  the  territory, 
tbcmgh  private  tutors  were  to  some  extent  employed  by 
the  more  -wealthy  of  the  planters.  But,  in  the  closing 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  colony  of  New  Eng- 
made  a  settlement  and  established  a  number  of 
jIs,  all  of  a  private  nature.  Doubtless  more  would 
re  arisen  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  had  it  not 

for  the  scarcity  of  properly  qualified  teachers.  Mayes,  p.  aa.' 
arding  to  the  records,  many  persons  who  aspired 
I  to  the  position  had  acquired  such  vicious  habits  that 
EOls  could  not  intrust  their  children  to  them. 
Mississippi  early  shared  with  the  other  Southern  states 
tbc  honor  of  providing  schools  for  the  girls.  As  early 
»  1801  Rev.  David  Kerr,  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
jAuighters,  conducted  a  ladies'  seminary,  "  the  first  pub- 
female  school  "  in  that  part  of  the  South.  One  year 
r,  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  to  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, this  being  the  first  public  authorization  of  an  insti- 
httion  of  learning.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  instruction 
Tis  not  begun  until  181 1.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Washington  Academy  had  been  established.  The  build- 
ings of  this  institution  were  transferred  to  the  college, 
lod  a  preparatory  school  serving  the  needs  of  the  com- 
■nnity  was  continued.  The  general  support  of  the 
kImoI  was  from  tuition  fees,  though  it  had  the  benefits 
frf  some  public  land,  as  well  as  some  special  assistance 
from  the  legislature.  Up  to  1820  the  state  had  done 
nothing  toward  education,  beyond  the  establishing  of  a 
dozen  academies,  and  during  the  ne.xt  twenty  years  the 
ame  policy  was  continued,  though  the  number  of  col- 
lege«  and  academies  at  the  end  of  that  period  was  more 
than  a  hundred.  Most  of  these  had  a  brief  and  unevent- 
ful history. 
Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Governor  Brown, 
first  law  looking  toward  a  general  school  system 
;  enacted  in  1846.  But  even  this  was  non-effective, 
it  was  passible  for  any  township  to  reject  its  pro- 
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visions  if  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  filed  3 
written  protest  each  year.  There  was  much  opposition, 
to  the  law,  and  frequent  changes  were  made.  The 
tendency  was,  however,  toward  particular  laws  for 
special  communities,  while  all  outside  of  these  conv 
munities  were  neglected.  No  general  system  wal 
established  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  legislature  of  1870  provided  for  an  elaborate 
school  system,  making  each  county  and  each  city  witi 
more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  a  school  districts 
County  superintendents  were  to  be  appointed  by  thj 
state  board  of  education  ;  but  several  years  lapsed  befor< 
any  provisions  were  made  for  paying  these  officers,  an<^ 
as  a  result,  their  supervision  was  inefficient.  The  peopW 
at  first  opposed  the  school  tax,  but  the  records  sho' 
a  marked  improvement  in  school  conditions  within 
few  years.  The  provisions  for  special  districts  were  e: 
tended,  and  in  1878  were  made  to  include  all  towns 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants.  The  schools  io{ 
these  districts  are  moreover  less  graded,  and  are,  id 
many  localities,  gradually  crowding  out  the  privatflj 
schools.  I 

Tezt-book  leg;tslatlon,  p.  319;  Library  legislatioo,  p.  485:  Sch.  m 
ganization,  App.  F;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ina.  App.  G:  Cert,  of  teachers.  App.  H^ 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K.    ! 


Alabama  1 

Qaric.  It  is  doubtfuI  if  during  the  French  or  Spanish  occu| 

pancy  of  the  present  state  of  Alabama,  schools  of  any 
kind  were  maintained,  though  as  early  as  1742  the  gov 
ernor  of  the  province  made  a  formal  application  to  th^ 
French  government  for  a  college.  About  18 10,  how5 
ever,  John  Pierce,  a  native  of  New  England,  set  up  a 
school  at  Boat  House,  on  the  Tenas  River.  This  seenii 
to  have  been  the  first.  One  year  later  an  academy  wa^ 
incorporated  at  Saint  Stephens,  in  Washington  County" 
and  in  18 12,  another  at  Huntsville,  in  Tombigbee  County| 
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To  these   the   territorial  legislation  gave  $1000.      No 

other  schools  seem  to  have  been  founded  previous  to  the 

idmission  of  Alabama  to  the  Union  as  a  state  in   1819. 

The  dty  of   Mobile   was   the    first   in   the   state   to 

attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  (1826). 

This  was  done  under  a   special   law  enacted  for  the 

went)'.      The    law   gave    considerable   liberty   to    the 

board  of  school  commissioners,  authorizing  them 

tablish  and  regulate  schools,  and  to  devise,  put  in 

,  and  execute  such  plans  and  devices  for  the  in- 

ocafic  of  knowledge,  educating  youth,  and  promoting 

the  cause  of  learning  in  said  county,  as  to  them  may 

sppear  expedient." 

In  1837  the  legislature  gave  permission  to  the  trus- 
tres  of  Boston  Academy,  which  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tioo,  to  raise  $50,000  by  means  of  a  lottery. 

It  also  authorized  a  school  tax,  and  required  schools 
to  be  maintained  outside  of  the  city  of  Mobile. 

With  the  establishment  of  La  Grange  College  by  the 
Methodists  in  1830,  there  sprang  up  a  number  of  de- 
nominational schools  that  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  state  up  to  the  Civil  War.  Along  with  these 
schools  were  other  private  academies  that  followed  the 
some  course  as  in  other  states. 

It  was  not  until  1852  that  Mobile  had  a  system  of 
ended  schools,  the  first  in  the  state.     The  old  academy 
•as  sold,  and  the  city  established  public  schools.     It  was 
it  this  time  that  teachers  were  first  required  to  hold  a 
certificate.     The  lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers  con- 
tinued to  be  a  hindrance  to  i)rogress  until  1879,  when 
law  required  all  teachers  to  pass  an  examination 
furnish  a  certificate  of  moral  fitness.     The  effect 
law  was  very  beneficial.     In  1850  there  were  166 
I  1 152  public  schools  in  the  state,  with  an 
„:  .1    ^tbout  36,000  pupils.      Twenty-five  years 
'he  number  of  pupils   had   increased  to  nearly 
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Florida 

Unless  it  were  in  connection  with  some  of  the  early 
Spanish  settlements,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  popu- 
lar interest  in  education  in  Florida  until  1S31,  and  then 
the  interest  seems  to  have  been  but  short-lived.  In  that 
year  some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Tallahassee,  de- 
ploring the  lack  of  schools,  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  Florida  Educational  Society.  This  was  an  in- 
stitution not  unlike  the  American  Lyceum  in  its  organi- 
zation, though  established  primarily  to  arouse  interest 
in  public  education.  Branches  of  the  society  were 
formed  in  several  towns  of  the  territory,  and  schools 
were  established ;  but  in  a  few  years  interest  in  the 
project  subsided,  and  vvc  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
But  school  legislation  soon  followed.  In  1835  the  reg- 
ister of  the  land  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  and  collecting  the  various  lands,  granted  by 
Congress  "for  schools,  seminaries,  and  other  purposes," 
and  four  years  later,  three  school  trustees  were  ordered 
to  be  chosen  in  each  township.  The  township  lands 
were  not  merged  into  a  common  fund  for  school  purposes, 
but  each  township  committee  leased  its  own  lands  (the 
i6th  section),  and  applied  the  proceeds  as  it  deemed 
wise.  In  some  instances  the  money  was  turned  over  to 
a  private  school,  and  probably  in  no  case  was  the  school 
receiving  it  entirely  free.  In  1849  and  1850  new 
school  ordinances  were  enacted,  authorizing  public 
schools  for  white  children  to  be  supported  by  county 
taxes  not  to  exceed  S4  annually  for  each  child  of  school 
age.  This  limit  would  seem  to  have  been  unnecessary, 
since  but  two  counties  levied  any  school  tax  whatever. 
No  further  school  legislation  of  any  importance  was 
enacted   until   1S69,   when   the  present  public   school 
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ti'«f»>rn  was  established.  Fairly  generous  financial  pro- 
is  were  made  for  schools,  state  and  county  super- 

iiitcndcnts  appointed,  and  "boards  of  instruction"  for 
each  county  established.  The  effect  of  this  law  was 
immediately  felt,  and  under  it  the  schools  steadily  im- 
proved. Whereas,  in  1850,  there  were  but  10  academics 
aad  69  common  schools  in  the  state,  with  but  3 1 29  pupils 
ia  all,  and  ten  years  later,  only  about  double  that  num- 
ber, in  1873  the  number  of  public  schools  had  increased 
to  400,  and  in  1880  to  11 31,  with  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  40,000  pupils.  The  Agricultural  College  has  now 
become  the  State  University  (1903). 

TfTt-beok  legisUtioo,  p.  319 ;  Sch.  organization,  App.  F ;  St.  Sapt.  Pab. 
In  App  G;  Cert  of  tracbeia,  App.  H;  Teacheis'  Init.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed. 
I«»a,  App.  J ;  Ed.  SUtiatics,  App.  K. 
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UiTLiKE  the  great  central  portion  of  our  country,  the 
territory  farther  west  was  not  occupied,  though  a  regu- 
hriy  moving  frontier,  which  took  up  the  land  for  agricul- 
tnral  purposes  and    promised    permanent   homes  from 
ti)e  very  beginning.     It  was,  rather,  taken  possession 
by  civilization,  through  a  series  of  unrelated  migra- 
s  to  particular  localities  far   removed   from  other 
'  territory,  from  which  centres  of  population  little 
jis  were  sent  out,  until  the  at  first  isolated  settle- 
ments have  left  little  wholly  unoccupied  land  between 
their  borders.     This  peculiarity  of  occupation,  and  es- 
pecially, in  some  instances,  the  reasons  underlying  the 
fecial  migrations,  have  influenced  educational  develop- 
Bcnt  to  some  extent ;  but  in  the  end,  the  result  has  been 
the  same  as  in  the  Eastern  portions  of  our  country,  and 
t»day  we  find  the  public  school  a  flourishing  institution, 
trta  in  the  remotest  corners  of  this  vast  Western  domain. 
Abbougb.  as  a  whole,  the  latter  figures  as  the  newest 
{lortion  of  the   United  States,  it  had  within  it,  in  the 
present  territory  of  New  Mexico,  a  permanent  European 
•fttlpment  before  the  Pilgrim  had  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
or  the  English    flag  was   raised   at  Jamestown. 
.y.  u>c  old  Spanish  civilization  of  Coronadoand  his  band, 
(h<mg)i  permanent,  was  not  militant,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  influenced,  in  any  important  way,  subsequent 
educational  development  of  any  portion  of  the  country. 
Of  the  migrations  of  English-speaking  people  into  the 
•       -ry,  the  first  of  any  magnitude  was  that  of 
to  the  region   of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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This  was  a  religious  pilgrimage  made  by  home-seekers, 
and  the  resulting  institutional  and  educational  life  was 
that  of  a  community  realizing  its  permanency  from  the 
start.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the  next  two  cru- 
sades, that  to  California  in  1849,  and  to  Colorado  ten 
years  later,  which  were  for  gold.  The  resulting  settle- 
ments showed,  in  the  most  glaring  way,  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  mining-camp.  In  the  earlier  years,  when  the 
population  lacked  women  and  children,  and  when  what 
few  families  there  were,  were  ready  to  set  out  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  more  promising  fields,  schools  were 
few,  and  in  many  instances  those  that  existed  were 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  such  conditions  have 
been  typical  of  almost  the  whole  mountain  region  of  the 
West,  for  the  gold  fevers  of  '49  and  '59  have  broken  out 
in  nearly  every  one  of  its  states  and  territories.  At  first, 
only  those  who  failed  in  the  quest  for  gold  turned  to  agri- 
culture and  allied  pursuits.  These  proved  the  richness 
of  the  fields,  and  others  were  not  slow  to  follow  their 
example.  Now,  in  spite  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth,  the 
whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  restricted 
portions,  figures  primarily  for  its  agricultural  resources. 
Its  schools  rank  high.  Although  but  thinly  settled,  the 
region  enrolls  a  greater  percentage  of  its  school  popula- 
tion (five  to  eighteen  years)  in  its  schools  than  does  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  its  expenditure,  too,  for 
school  purposes  it  is  generous,  exceeding  any  other 
portion  of  the  country  in  per  capita  outlay,  and  nearly 
doubling  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  No  group  of 
states  has  a  better  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  educational 
accomplishments  than  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

New  Mexico 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  New  Mexico  date  fr 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  withe 
doubt,  mission  and  parochial  schools  were  maim 
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riy  the  beginning.  In  the  year  1806  we  have 
jrd  of  480  children  in  such  schools  at  Santa  F6 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  parochial  schools 
;ing  maintained  in  several  other  towns  within 
itory.  These  schools  had  many  of  the  charac- 
of  those  of  southern  Europe.  In  the  summer 
tths  the  session  began  at  6  a.m.,  and  in  the  winter  but 
later.  The  instruction  was  largely  in  Spanish. 
impts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  supplement 
Ivate  schools  with  those  upon  a  public  foundation 
1854-1855.  Then  the  legislature  passed  a  per- 
public  school  law,  which,  however,  required  the 
[of  the  counties  to  become  operative.  There,  the 
vote  was  so  overwhelmingly  against  the  schools 
fagainst,  37  for),  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
tng  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  public  schools. 
|tt  ten  years  later,  a  new  law  was  enacted,  provid- 
B  a  school  in  each  settlement,  and  levying  a  tax 
^Kcnts  for  each  pupil.  The  probate  judge  was  to 
|Kn  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  and 
justice  of  the  peace  was  authorized  to  employ  the 
rs,  and  require  the  boys  and  girls  to  attend  school 
Jovcmbcr  to  April.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
is  not  always  enforced,  for  during  the  school  year 
-1871  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
rolled  in  the  schools  ;  within  the  next  decade  the 
enl  had  increased  to  3.98  per  cent,  while  at  the 
'time  19.67  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Ter.  UniT. 
entire  country  was  attending  school.  Since  that 
:  both  the  laws  and  the  school  conditions  have  im- 

tThe  population  of    New  Mexico  is  largely  a 
i-speaking  people,  a  fact  which  introduces  con- 
into  the  public  school  problem  which  have  been  RoriMi  Schi 
meet,  and  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  p  378 

lie  education  within  the  territory.  Coeduc«tioii, 

p.  433. 

St^Mk  It^iaUtion,  p.  319:  Library  legislation,  p.  485:  Sch.  organi- 
I.  $k.f^.  F;  St.  Sapt.  Pub.  Ini.  App.  6:  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H; 
Mn'  lut.  kn-  '  •  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J :  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


i^s^^ 


p.  385. 

Sch.  of  Klnos, 
P  3SI. 

Agricult.  Col. 
P  363 
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Colorado 


Sch.  of  Mlnea, 
P  35»' 

Colo.  Col. 
p.  J77. 

Lp  Rossignol, 
p.  7. 

State  UaiT. 
p.  2*4. 

Teachers'  Inst. 

P-393- 

Xjc  Rossignol, 

p.  19. 

Agricalt.  Col. 
p.  36 J. 

Denrer  ColT. 
P.J76. 

Le  Rossignol, 
p.  31. 

Normal  Schs. 
p.  378 

Colo.  Sum.  Sch. 
»  5J«- 


Previous  to  the  year  1859,  t*"*  little  was  known  of  the 
territory  included  within  the  present  state  of  Colorado. 
The  "  forty-niners,"  en  route  to  the  gold  fields  in  Cali- 
fornia, had  crossed  it  in  large  numbers,  and  an  occa- 
sional fur  trader  or  explorer  had  visited  it ;  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  it  was  known  only  as  an  unde- 
fined portion  of  "The  Great  American  Desert." 

But  in  1858  a  band  of  miners,  known  in  history  as 
Green  Russell's  party,  spent  some  months  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  region  just  west  of  the  present  city  of  Den- 
ver ;  and  their  reports  of  gold  brought  great  crowds  of 
prospectors  to  the  new  country  during  the  following 
year,  almost  paralleling  the  stampede  of  a  decade  before 
to  the  regions  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Although  at  first  but 
few  of  the  settlements  contained  any  women  and  chil- 
dren, still  a  few  schools  were  established,  the  first  being 
at  Boulder,  in  i860. 

By  1861  the  increase  in  population  had  been  such  as 
to  justify  Congress  in  establishing  the  territory  of  Colo- 
rado, the  region  having  previously  been  a  part  of  Kan- 
sas. At  the  time,  the  number  of  school  children  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  entire  territory  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient, had  they  been  gathered  into  one  district,  to  have 
formed  a  first-class  district  school.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  an  excellent  beginning.  The  schools  of  Colorado 
remained  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition  until  18, 
The  school  funds  were  frequently  misappropri 
The  legislature  of  1870  made  provisions  for  a  Si 
School  of  Mines.  The  act  also  provided  that  the 
ernor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  asi 
bly,  "  should  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  the  oflficc 
State  Superintendent,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for  tw 
years  at  a  salary  of  $1000  per  year."  Since  that  tim 
educational  development  has  been  rapid,  and  the  scb 
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compare  favorably  with  those  in  any  portion  of  the  CoeducaUoB^ 
coontry.  P-  «^ 

ffestitook  leglilation,  p.  319:  Library  legislation,  p.  484;  Sch.  organi- 
A?P'  P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers.  App.  U; 
lut.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App,  K. 


Utah 

tn  Utah  schools  are  practically  coincident  with  the 
coming  of  the  Mormons,  the  vanguard  of  whom  arrived 
in  the  summer  of  1847.  The  main  body,  however,  did 
»ot  reach  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  until  the 
tiiUowring  year.  At  first,  education  among  these  settlers 
was  almost  entirely  of  an  elementary  nature,  since  there 
wtre  many,  even  among  the  adults,  who  were  unable  to 
rcMl  or  write.  The  necessity  of  educating  the  adults  in 
Ac  rudimentary  subjects  was  so  great  that  a  parents' 
jcbool  was  soon  established  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the 
of  families  and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
(ham  Voung  was  one  of  the  pupils  in  this  school. 
imary  and  other  schools  were  immediately  opened  in 
principal  settlements,  and  for  those  who  were 
"•'v  advanced,  classes  were  organized  as  early  as 
;  >.»f  1 848- 1 849  for  the  study  of  ancient  and  mod- 

r  'gcs.    The  Frontier  Guardian  reports  (May  30, 

i .,.,,  ...,.t  "there  have  been  a  large  number  of  schools, 
the  past  winter,  in  which  the  Hebrew,  Greek,   Latin,  state  Dnir. 
lan    and    English   languages    have    been  P' ^- 

_fully." 

Ourin^r  the   '6o's   the   various   denominations    were 

nission  schools,  and  were  making  much 

nally      This  was  the  means  of  arous- 

e  Mormons,  and  some  attempts  were  even  made 

''  'ti. 

^  were  private,  and  the  support  came 

"fees";   20,772  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  262 

l^iiv^c  schools.     There  was,  however,  at  this  time,  a 


iJK. 
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Agricalt.  Col. 
p.  2fii. 

Noimal  Schs. 
, »•  378- 


Co«dac«t)OB, 
p.  43a. 


Illep.  Com.  Ed. 
98-99:446. 
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growing  feeling  that  education  should  be  free.  T 
years  later  the  legislator^:  arranged  for  school  distric 
and  a  ta.x  for  building  and  repairing  schoolhouse 
bad  been  the  custom,  in  Mormon  settlements,  tfl 
the  school  in  the  meeting-house.  When  this  ne~ 
came  into  operation,  many  of  these  became  the  scho 
houses  of  their  respective  districts.  Interest  in  pub 
education  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1S85  the  schoi 
were  being  largely  supported  by  public  funds.  By  18 
it  was  strong  enough  to  occupy  largely  the  field  tk 
once  had  been  held  by  the  denominational  schools. 

The  constitution  of  1895  prohibits  both  the  legislatii 
and  the  state  board  of  education  from  prescribing  t 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools,  and  j 
quires  the  metric  system  to  be  taught  throughout  1 
state.  In  1902  Utah  ranked  twelve  in  the  earolm< 
of  school  population. 

Tert-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislatloa,  p.  485 ;  SekJ 
lation,  App.  P ;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ina.  App.  G ;  Cert,  of  teachers,  Aff^' 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I ;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  Ap; , 


California 


1 


As  early  as  1767  the  Spanish  had  made  settlemei 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  state  of  Califom 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century  had  establish 
eighteen  missions,  mostly  in  the  central  and  south^ 
parts.  These  were  in  charge  of  a  considerable  num| 
of  priests.  Although  it  is  known  that  in  connectl 
with  these  missions,  schools  were  kept,  they  have  left 
permanent  record  of  themselves.  Of  their  exact  ch 
acter  we  are  consequently  ignorant.  For  the  beginni 
of  anything  even  suggestive  of  an  educational  syst^ 
we  must  come  down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the. 
teenth  century. 

In  the  fall  of  1S47  the  towTi  council  of  San  Frai^ 
built  a  small  schoolhouse.     Soon  after,  the  citizeo&j 


incn 
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and  elected  a  school  committee  —  the  first  in  California. 
Thomas  Douglas,   a   Yale  graduate,  was  employed  as 
•-'icr.     The  principal  support  of  the  school  was  the 
.s,  though  the  sum  of  S400  was  appropriated  by 
the   town,   in   order  that  the  poor  might   receive   free 
'""^ Motion.      The   gold  excitement  of  1849  l^f^  little 
ht  for  education  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  so 
hool  was  short-lived.     But  the  rush  to  the  gold 
..—„   brought  hundreds   and  thousands  to  the  state; 
lad  it  was  not  long  before  private  and  denominational 
■-■re  established  in  the  more  populous  districts, 
inter  of   1850-1851  the  legislature  took  action 
ftrorable   to   public   education   by   appointing  a  state 
■iperi  '      t  of  schools,  and  providing  for  school  dis- 

tricts, 1  with  committees  whose  duties  it  was  to 

baild  schoolhouses  and  to  secure  proper  teachers.     At 
so  rapid  had  been  the  immigration,  the  school 
n  was  estimated  at  six  thousand,  though  the 
schools   were   confined    almost   wholly  to   San 
"'  and  a  few  of  the  larger  mining-camps.     The 
lature  levied  a  school  tax.  and  provided  that  its 
kcome  should  be  shared  by  the  parochial  schools  which 
lad  been  established  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  question  of  public  support  of  private  schools  was 

benlly  fought  out,  and  in  1855  it  was  decided  that  only 

dtose   schools   which  were   conducted   by  teachers  ex- 

tinned  and  approved  by  legal  officers,  and  in  which  no 

lectarian    doctrines  were  taught,   should  share  in  the 

t'jb'ir  funds.     San  Francisco  had  its  first  high  school 

-fi.     Because  some  of  the  city  officers  found  that  a 

^      '  '   '   ■  '  not  be  legally  considered  a  common 

:      i'.d  it  "The  Union  Grammar  School." 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  their  fears  were  re- 

■ored,  and  it  was  allowed  to  take  the  name  of  high 

rlwol      The  first  state  normal  school  dates  from  1862. 

y  this,  in   1 865-1 866,  came  a  revision  and  ad- 

r«fc.i:    Ln     legislation  that   marked    the    beginning   of 


public 

V-  : 


State  DniT. 
p.  i&j. 

Hotinal  Schs. 
P-378. 

LeUnd  Stanford 
Univ.  p.  378. 

St.  Bd.  of  Ed. 

p.  300. 

San  Fran.  Sch. 
Org.  p.  194. 

Mills  Col. 
p.  438 

Coedacation, 
p.  432, 
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free  common  schools   for  every   rural  district  in  th^ 
state, 

California,  in  1863- 1864,  adopted  the  policy  of  author- 
izing the  state  board  of  education  to  select  a  unifortn 
series  of  text-books  for  rural  districts.      The  scope  of 
this  law  was  broadened  until  (1885)  the  board  was  au- 
thorized to  edit,  or  cause  to  be  edited,  a  series  of  text- 
books, and  to  have  them  printed  by  the  state.     These 
books  were  then  to  be  sold  to  pupils  at  cost     The  plaa 
has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory.     There   seems  to 
be  a  general  feeling  that  the  books  are  not  equal  to 
those   put  out  by   private    enterprise.      Furthermore, 
though  the  state  is   printing  the  books  at  a  loss,  the 
price  is  greater  than  that  asked  for  the  ordinary  school 
texts  in  open  market. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  319;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  orgaat- 
lation,  App.  P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B; 
Teacbers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.  £d.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statiatica,  App.  K. 


Arizona 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  Western  states, 
parochial  schools  were  in  the  field  in  Arizona  before 
any  public  provision  was  made  for  education.  The  lat- 
ter was  first  attempted  in  1864,  when  at  its  first  session^ 
the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  schools 
in  the  larger  settlements,  and  also  for  a  system  of  rural 
schools  as  soon  as  they  should  be  needed.  An  appro-* 
priation  was  made  at  this  time  for  a  mission  school. 
Seemingly,  the  cities  felt  little  need  for  school  legisla- 
tion, since  Prescott  alone  availed  itself  of  its  privileges. 
Four  years  later  (iS68)  another  school  ordinance  was 
passed,  establishing  both  territorial  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  but  since  no  mandatory  tax  was 
levied,  the  officers  had  for  several  years  no  schools  to: 
supervise.  In  fact,  the  governor's  report  for  the  year 
1871  shows  that  there  was  not  a  public  school  in  the 
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territory.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there  were 
no  educational  privileges,  since  parochial  schools  existed 
in  some  numbers.  But,  within  a  few  years  of  the  pas- 
age  of  the  law,  considerable  interest  was  manifested  in 
public  schools.  Districts  were  organized  in  the  thinly 
settled  regions,  the  towns  established  graded  systems,  xer.  Univ 
md  in  1880  about  10  per  cent  of  the  population  was  en-  P  ^"5 
:  n  .  1  in  the  schools.  This  was,  roughly  speaking,  one- 
•-.i;  yf  the  school  population.  Since  that  time  the 
..ajirovement  has  been  gradual,  educational  conditions 
a  Arizona  being  now  well  up  to  those  of  similar  por- 
ttnu  pf  the  country. 

Tizt.teok  legldation,  p.  IT9;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  organi- 
Mta.  A^.  P  .  St    Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers.  App.  B; 
'  last.  App.  I ,  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


. 


Normal  Schs. 
P  378. 
CoeducatiOD, 
P-43J- 


Nevada 

The  constitution  of  1864  made  provisions  for  a  school 
=  '■■  m,  beginning  with  the  primary  school  and  extend- 
er through  all  grades  to  the  State  University.  In 
addkioo  to  those  provisions  which  were  commonly  made 
a  state  constitutions  at  that  time,  a  paragraph  was  in- 
cbded,  requiring  all  teachers  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
JBf!  protect  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
i  States,  "  bearing  true  faith,  allegiance  and  loy- 
»">  u»  the  same,"  etc.,  and  also  the  following :  — 

"  'id  I  do  filftbcr  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  that  I   have   not 

I  di»»l,  nor  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  nor 

'   ■''■d  to  either  party,  nor  in  any  manner  aided  or  assisted 

^  nor  been  knowingly  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or 

•  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 

'  1  tvill  not  be  so  engaged  or  concerned,  directly  or 

t   any  such   duel  during  my   continuance  in 

that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform  all  the 

<x.  of ,  on  which  1  am  about  to  enter,  (if  an 

^  ..iL  God;  (if  under  affirmation),  under  the  pains  and 
(■Mcs  of  pojury." 


state  UniT. 


nutioii 


P  43a- 
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Whether  or  not  it  was  difficult  to  find  teachers  w 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  I  cannot  say;  but  there  v 
in  1870-1871  only  a  trifle  over  7  per  cent  of  the  popt 
tion  in  school.  At  the  end  of  the  next  decade  the  p 
centage  had  doubled.  The  State  University  first  oper 
at  Elko  in  1874.  The  work  at  first  was  that  of  an  01 
nary  academy.  Two  years  later  it  was  moved  to  Re 
and  was  organized  with  six  departments.  There  bei 
no  normal  school  in  the  state,  the  university  off 
courses  for  teachers.  Because  of  local  conditions,  C 
gress  allowed  the  land  granted  for  an  agricultural  coll< 
to  be  used  in  establishing  the  College  of  Mines.  W 
a  population  of  about  43,000,  the  schools  of  Nevada  ; 
necessarily  few.  Of  a  total  enrolment  of  7295  for  1 
year  1901-1902,  all  but  4.7  per  cent  were  in  the  pul 
schools. 

Text  •book  legislation,  p.  319 :  Sch.  organiiatlan,  App.  F  :  St.  Sapt.  1 
Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  H;  Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Coag 
Laws.  App.  J ;  Ed.  Statistics,  App.  K. 


Oregon 

In  Oregon  the  earliest  settlements  were 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  Hardly  had  they  b< 
made  when  missionaries  arrived,  and  schools  were 
in  operation.  As  early  as  1835,  a  Mr.  Edwards  star 
a  school  near  the  village  of  Ch^frog.  and  the  n 
year  twehfy-five  children  were  Drought  in  from  F 
Prairie  and  placed  in  his  school ;  but  sickness  broke 
^among  them,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  S 
other  schools  soon  sprang  up  throughout  the  set 
ments.  The  people  were  interested,  not  only 
education  of  their  own  children,  but  in  that 
Indians,  and  several  mission  schools  were  establf 
Among  others,  was  the  so-called  Indian  Manual  La 
School,  established  in  1842  by  the  Methodists,  wh 
was  later  merged  into  the  Oregon   Institute.    Fr 
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184010  1850  a  number  of  small  schools  were  opened; 
sime  were  under  the  control  of  the  Catholics,  others, 
of  the  '  ints.     Through  the  pioneer  work  of  these 

omi  ,  . -A  schools,  here,  as  in  the  other  states,  the 

lie  system  was  evolved.      The  first   move  in  that 
■  >n  the  part   of  the    legislature  was  made  in 
n  it  was  voted  that  the  interest  arising  from 
fte  money  received  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  should 
%e  used  for  public  school  purposes.     This  was  only  a 
■Ball  step,  but  it  made  possible  the  first  public  school 
St  Oregon  City  in  the  year  following.     The  legislature 
d   1853-1854   made  further  provisions  for  schools  by 
devoting  certain  fines  to  their  support,  and    providing 
!or  a  local  tax.     While  these  laws  were  being  enacted, 
ad  the  work  of  establishing  the  school  system  was  he- 
me pushed,  the  different  denominations  continued  the 
f  academies  and  colleges.     Both  the  Agricul- 
:_..  ^..cge  (chartered  in  1868)  and  the  State  Univer- 
«ly  (opened  in  1876)  were  private  institutions  before 
Ibcj  came  under  state  control. 

Trct-bmk  tegialation,  p.  219;  Sch.  organization,  App.  P  ;  St.  Supt.  Pnb. 
ka  A^  G,  Cert,  of  teacbers,  App.  B;  Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp. 
U.  Um;  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistica,  App.  K. 


Washington 

The  early  history  of  this  state  parallels  very  closely 

t  Oregon.     Previous  to  its  organization  as  a  sepa- 

■  •  .-fritory  in  1863,  private  and  denominational  schools  state  TJnl«' 

»erc  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  various  settle-  ^  ^* 

^nts,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  colonists 

•trc  deeply  Interested  in  educational  matters.     A  school 

!»w  h.ul  been  passed  as  early  as  1854;  and  from  that 

ols  had   been  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by 

In    1870,  4760  pupils  were  in  attendance  at 

schools,  while  358  were  served  by  private 

Ten  years  later  ( 1 880)  the  figures  for  public 
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schools  were  9827  and  415.  Since  that  time  the  growth 
has  been  rapid,  especially  during  the  decade  of  the 
'90's,  when  the  mining  interest  in  Alaska  brought  many 
thousands  of  people  to  the  state.  The  first  high  school 
was  established  at  Seattle  in  1883,  and  although  there 
were  but  four  others  in  the  state  previous  to  1890,  they 
have  since  multiplied  rapidly,  76  being  reported  for  the 
year  1902.  Many  of  these,  however,  have  but  a  two 
years'  course.  The  State  University  at  Seattle  is  in 
flourishing  condition,  maintaining  departments  of  law 
and  science,  as  well  as  arts.  Six  other  institutions  of 
college  grade,  as  well  as  three  normal  schools,  are  situ- 
ated in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  219;  Library  legislation,  p.  485;  Sch.  organixa- 
tion,  App.  P;  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  App.  B; 
Teachers'  Inst.  App.  I;  Comp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J;  Ed.  Statistica,  App.  K. 

Idaho 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Idaho  as  a  sepa 
territory  in  1863,  the  general  supervision  of  the  pu| 
schools  was  delegated  to  the  comptroller,  who  for 
years  performed  the  duties  without  special  compel 
tion.      County  superintendents   and  the   rural   dist 
officers  were  a  part  of  the  general  organization, 
early  growth  of  schools  was,  however,  slow.      In  U 
there  were  but  14  within  the  territory,  with  an  ei 
ment  of  436  pupils,  while  as  late  as  1874  the  comptr 
states  that  at  Boise  City,  the  capital  and  largest 
"during  the  whole  of  1873  there  was  no  school,  and' 
four  months  taught   during    1874."     But   in    1880 
whole  number  of   schools  within  the  territory  hadj 
creased   to   155,  attended  by  6758    pupils.     From 
time  the  growth  has  been  steady.     The  State  Univer 
at  Moscow  was  established  in   1892.     Normal  schfl 
are  maintained  at  Albion  and  Lcwiston. 

Text-book  legislation,  p.  219:  Library  legislation,  p.  485:  Sch.  org! 
tion.  App.  P.  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Ins.  App.  G;  Cert,  of  teachers,  ApS 
Teachers'  lost.  App.  I ;  Camp.  Ed.  Laws,  App.  J  ;  Ed.  Statistics,  AppJ 
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Montana 

A  territorial  school  law  passed  in  1864  provided  for 
cbools  only  as  they  could  be  maintained  from  an  income 
[Irom  certain  fines  and  by  rates.     It  was  not  until  1874 
that  a  definite  school  tax  was  levied.     As  early,  however, 
•'^'^X,  25  districts  had  been  organized,  with  about  700 
in  attendance.     A  decade  later  the  numbers  had 
-cd  to  103  and  2384.     The  offices  of  state  superin- 
•\  and  county  superintendent  have  been  maintained 
he  beginning,  as  well  as  the  usual  district  officers, 
rapid   growth  of    schools  during   the  last    two 
s  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  i8go  there  was  an 
lentof  16,980.     It  is  at  present  upwards  of  45,CXX5. 
Tae  first  high  school  within  the  state  was  established 
1883  at  Butte.     But  one  other,  at  Anaconda,  had  its  state  Unir. 
in  in  the  same  decade,  the  remaining  20  dating  their  P-  ^• 
ince  1890.     The  higher  institutions  are  a  State  p"™*'^"" 
»ity,  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanics'  coedacation 
and  a  normal  schooL  p.  433. 

Tnt-tonk  Uginlatioti,  p.  319;  Sch,  organization,  App.  F:  St.  Supt.  Pub, 
111.  App  G;  Cert,  of  Teachers.  App.  H;  Teachers' lost.  App.  I ;  Comp.Ed. 
Un.  A^  J ;  Ed.  Sutiatics,  App,  K. 

Wyoming 

Educational  development  within  this  state  is  a  thing 
d  the  present  generation.  With  but  the  meagrest 
population  up  to  the  time  of  its  organization  as  a  terri- 
ttwy,  and  for  years  afterward,  and  even  this  of  an 
•rtremely  unstable  character,  schools  were  slow  to  take 
T  1870  the  total  number  being  nine  (4  public, 
;  I'Mwitc),  with  an  enrolment  of  305. 

Ten  years  later  but  20  teachers  were  employed  in  the 

territory,  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  number  of 

JO  was  reached,  doing  service  in  36  different  schools  and 

mstmctinec  2000  pupils.     At  various  times  in  its  early 

r.  the  governor,  and  the  librarian  served 

rintendent  of  schools,  though  in  1880 
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state  0BiT.        a  separate  office  was  created.     In  1886,  what  is  now ' 
'''^  State  University  was  established,  and  this  is  the  0 

higher  institution  of  learning  in  the  state,  its  non 
department  serving  as  the  training  school  for  teach< 
The  state  constitution  of  1890  made  generous  provi: 
for  public  education,  and  the  schools,  though  few  in  n< 
ber,  are  well  conducted,  those  in  the  larger  towns  c 
CtMdnwtkm,  paring  favorably  with  similar  systems  in  the  n: 
thickly  populated  portions  of  our  country. 

T*zt4xwlc  leglilatioii,  p.  319;  Ltbruy  legteUtlOB,  p.  48$;  Sch.  vt%% 
tlon,  App.  F;  St.  Sapt.  Pub.  lu.  App.  O;  Cert,  of  teachen,  Ap] 
Teaeiien'  laat.  App.  I;  Comp.  Id.  Laws,  App.  J;  Id.  Statiatica,  App. 


nVBBBHCES 

Jones,  Mrs.  Casey.  Historical  Sketch  of  Higher  Educatioi 
the  Pacific  Coast,  N.  E.  A.  1888  :  ^tA-  —  Hak,  Gove,  and  Shall 
Education  in  Colorado.  Denver,  1885 — Historical  Sketches  0/ :. 
School  Systems  (each  state).  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1876.  —  Le  Rossi] 
J.  E.  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Colorado.  Circ.  Inf.  N 
1903.  —  Stevenson,  J.  D.  The  First  Schools  in  California.  N 
A.  1888:  676.  —  Swett,  ]oyia.  American  Public  Schoob:  Hia 
and  Pedagogics.    New  York,  1890. 


CHAPTER  XI 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  changes  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  oar  common  schools,  from  the  time  when  nearly  all 
tbe  population  was  rural,  and  each  school  consequently 
had  few  pupils,  to  the  conditions  of  to-day,  when  nearly 
9oe-haIf  the  people  of  the  country  live  in  towns  of  con- 
liderable  size,  and  approximately  eighteen  million  chil- 
ita  are  going  through  the  machinery  of  elementary 
Kjojtion,  are  very  great.  The  curriculum  has  under- 
{Boe  many  modifications,  and  received  additions,  until  it 
kn  lost  all  resemblance  to  its  former  self.  But  the  most 
^■portant  changes  have  come  in  the  direction  of  school 
•pnization. 

A  simple  machine  will  do  its  work  even  though 
tkmsily  constructed ;  but  increase  its  complexity,  and 
<*Iy  the  most  careful  adjustment  of  all  its  parts  will 
Koenl  lost  motion,  or  even  a  total  breakdown.  The 
ttriy  elementary  schools  were  extremely  simple  and 
^organized.  A  teacher  was  provided,  who,  so  far  as 
ke  was  able,  gave  each  pupil  from  the  ABC  class  to 
Hw  in  the  sixth  reader,  the  instruction  that  fitted  his 
Heds.  The  classes  were  small,  since  very  few  pupils 
»erc  in  the  same  stage  of  advancement,  and  progress 
•w  as  rapid  as  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil  allowed. 
Tliere  was  no  graded  system,  so  each  school  was  a  rule 
»*o  itself. 

It  is  -  -   --=hle  to  state  in  any  precise  way  just  what 
^  c;.  i   in  these  early  schools  was.     There  is 

Iknly  of  record  of  legislation,  but  the  detail  of  its  ad- 
tioo  was  left  unrecorded.     There  are  no  official 
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documents   respecting    the   conditions   of   the  schools 
themselves ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  men  who  were 
educated  in  the  common  schools  prior  to  1800,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  curricu- 
lum remained  the  same  for  all  the  years  of  our  educa- 
tional history  prior  to  that  date,  and  we  have  evidence 
that  certain  schools  made  considerable  advances  during 
the  colonial  period. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  subjects 
taught  by  legislative  requirement  in  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  New  Sweden,  were  reading,  writing,  reli- 
gion, and  capital  laws.  No  reference  is  made  to  spelling, 
which  was  undoubtedly  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  nor  to  arithmetic,  although  the  latter  was 
taught  in  many  of  the  schools.  With  the  eighteenth 
century  the  curriculum  underwent  considerable  modi- 
fication. Religion  and  laws  were  taught  together. 
Arithmetic  was  generally  added,  although  this  was 
done  earliest  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  states,  and 
in  the  South,  rather  than  in  New  England,  and  seems 
to  have  had  more  time  devoted  to  it  there.  The  earliest 
mention  we  find  of  the  subject  was  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1683,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  one,  Enoch  Flower, 
providing  that  the  children  under  his  tutelage  should 
"learn  to  read,  write  and  cast  accounts." 

It  seems  probable  that  ciphering  was  not  generally 
introduced  in  the  schools  of  New  England  until  some- 
time after  1750,  though  beginnings  had  been  made 
earlier.  Nearly  all  the  records  dating  after  that  time 
mention  it  in  some  form,  along  with  reading  and  writing. 

Just  when  spelling  differentiated  itself  from  reading 
cannot  be  said  with  definiteness ;  but  in  the  records  it 
is  not  often  mentioned  as  a  separate  subject  until  after 
the  Revolution.    Dilworth's  Speller,  a  very  popular  text- 
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book,  came  into  favor  at  about  this  time,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
move.  This  book  contained  a  little  English  grammar, 
and  we  may  infer  that  this  subject  received  some  atten- 
ihis  time  on. 

ly  years,  in  fact  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  Chapter  xIt. 

trntury,  even  slighter  changes  were  made  in  the  organi- 

<>f  the  elementary  schools  than  in  their  course  of 

They   were   everywhere,   even    in   the   larger 

•owns,  ungraded,  the  system  consisting  of  little  more 

dun  a  collection  of  isolated  district  schools,  each  with 

ft?  fiyrw.   separate   building.       But  as  time  went  on,  it 

z   cheaper  in   thickly  populated   parts  to   erect 

i.i.ii.il   buildings   with   several   rooms;   and   even    the 

*<  over-pedagogical  school  committees  soon  recognized 

ic  advantage  in   the  plan  of  roughly  classifying   the 

pBpils,  and  of  placing  the  younger  ones  under  a  certain 

leadicr,  while  the  older  were  assigned  to  others.     Here 

ipation  of  the  present  graded  system.     Yet 

...my  years,  not,  in  fact,  until  after  the  middle 

century,  when  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 

I  factor,  was  the  division  more  minute  than  into 

,^;:m2ry  and  the  grammar  schools. 

Speaking  of  the  primary  schools  of  Boston  in  1856,  1903.  P- 35- 

Sipcrintcndent  Seaver  in  his  report  says :  — 

•The  furniture  was  scanty,  only  little  movable  armchairs  for  the 
\  to  sit  in.     Thtre  was  of  course  no  study  in  the  modern  sense 
ra.     The  principle  of  gradation  had  not  been  recognized, 
);mcna4ions  from  one  teacher's  room  to  another  was  unknown, 
clhat  each  teacher  had  six  classes,  but  this  meant  that  her 
n  began  with  their  A  B  C's  with  her,  and  stayed  in  her  room 
I  ibey  were  ready  fur  admi.ssion  to  the  grammar  school,  because 
tcichcrg  were   unwilling   to  impoverish  their  first  classes  by 
prtta|  «iih  their  roost  brilliant  pupils." 

In  many  places  conditions  were  not,  however,  so  seri- 

s.      Boston  was  unusually  late  in  providing 

^ry   schools,  and  always,  imtil  comparatively 
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lately,  provided  for  them  but  poorly  in  comparison 
what  was  done  for  the  grammar  and  secondary  grade 

The  next  stage,  although  it  was  omitted  in  ma 
places,  was  that  of  the  insertion  of  the  so-called  int 
mediate  school  between  the  primary  and  the  gramm 
by  cutting  off  one  or  two  years  from  each,  and  devoti 
separate  rooms  to  their  work.  The  step  from  this  pi 
to  that  of  full  yearly  grading,  with  separate  rooms  a 
teachers  for  the  work  of  each  year,  was  not  a  long  or 
^and,  after  the  appointment  of  the  city  superintendent 
schools,  was  rapidly  taken.  In  most  of  the  older  cit 
j)f  the  East  it  came  in  the  decades  from  1840  to  i8( 
though  rather  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years 
that  period.  Now  the  plan  is  universal,  no  city  t 
town,  in  the  country,  large  enough  to  make  it  profitab 
being  without  its  full  system  of  graded  schools.  In  t 
vast  majority  the  number  of  annual  steps — or  gradj 
is  eight,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  ruleJ 
some  few  but  seven  rooms  precede  the  high  sc' 
while  in  a  considerably  larger  number  (and  most 
them  are  in  the  New  England  states)  there  are  nil 
This  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  earlier  lej 
school  age,  which  generally  prevails  in  that  part  of  \ 
country.  fl 

This  graded  system  of  city  schools  has  been  theli 
essary  result  of  the  growth  of  urban  population.  ( 
the  whole,  it  has  worked  well,  though  through  it  t 
student  who  varies  materially  from  the  normal  type 
made  to  suffer.  In  the  freer  organization  of  the  1 
graded  school,  it  was  possible  for  the  bright  student 
go  a  little  faster,  and  the  dull  ones  a  little  slower  th 
his  fellows,  without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  admia 
trative  problems.  In  the  grades  this  is  not  so  easy,  pi 
motion  being  usually  an  annual  event,  and  the  stag 
rigidly  differentiated,  making  it  necessary  that  the  sar 
pace  be  kept  by  all.  Some  schools — though  altogeth 
too  few — are  already  trying  the  plan  of  semi 
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jHomotion,  with  the  greatest  success,  except  for  its 
strain  upon  the  administrative  machinery.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  schools  doing  so  will  greatly  increase 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  experiment  of  individ- 
ual instruction  has  also  been  tried;  and,  although  Search, 
tile  plan  has  many  strong  points,  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully put  into  practice  in  any  large  city. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  has 
mdergone  so  many  changes  in  its  evolution  from  its 
mgraded  state  to  its  present  complexity  as  to  make  it 
seem  unwise  to  trace  it  in  detail 

The  following  suggested  programmes,  the  first  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  and  the  second,  from  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Education,  show  the 
best  thought  of  the  present  day.  The  first  is  for  an 
dementary  school,  admitting  of  a  threefold  division  of 
itadents. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  FULLY  GRADED  SYSTEM 
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Of  the  subjects  upon  these  programmes,  nearly  all  are 
the  common  branches,  and  need  no  detailed  discussion, 
the   latter,  appear  manual  training,  sewing,  or 
y,  and  natural  science.     This  last  subject,  though  Ch*ptexXIi_ 
emphasized  by  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  other  European 
-  upon  pedagogical  subjects,  gained  no  hearing  In 
untry  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   In    1855  Agassiz   invited  all  the  public  school 
'crhcrs  who  so  desired  to  attend   his  lectures  given 
'  ''   -ton  to  the  undergraduates  of   Harvard  College. 
:  the   teachers  who  availed   themselves  of  this 
>n  was  Lucretia  Crocker,  who  in   1878  became 
sor  of  natural   history  work  in  the  schools  of 
husetts.     About  1870  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt 
,....d  his  laboratory  to  all  who  wished  to  come.    Satur- 
day moniing  classes  were  formed,  with  him  as  instructor, 
and  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
wim  placed  entirely  at  their  disposal  for  demonstrative 
•ork. 

-As  a  result  of  these  lectures,  an  organization  known 
a  the  "Teachers'  School  of  Science  in  New  England," 
*ai  formed  in  1871.  At  first  this  school  was  entirely 
Oder  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Cummings,  but  in  1878- 
•!79  the  pecuniary  responsibility  and  control  was  as- 
wmcd  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Hcmen- 
*»f.  Through  its  instrumentality  nearly  ten  thousand 
specimens  were  carried  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
Eutem  states,  and  the  publication  of  a  series  of  science 
ladcs  —  much  used  even  in  the  schools  of  to-day —  was 
btpm.  Gradually  the  nature-study  movement  made  its 
*ay  to  every  part  of  the  country,  no  system  of  schools 
U  any  pretension  failing  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

Its  latest  turn  is  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  instruc-  P.  368. 
tion.    In  point  of  size,  our  elementary  school  system  has 
pown  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  full  comprehen- 
lioQ,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  190a,  p.  di. 
i^tofl  of  the  commissioner  of  education : — 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  our  total  population  is  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools ;  and  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  those  of 
school  age  are  so  enrolled ;  that  the  number  of  days 
attended  by  those  enrolled  has  increased  nearly  one- 
fourth  in  thirty  years ;  that  the  total  number  of  school- 
houses  has  more  than  doubled  in  that  time ;  and  that  the 
value  of  all  school  property  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  emphasize  so  strongly  as  do 
these  figures  our  national  educational  development. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  move  of  the  last  quarter- 
century  in  elementary  education  is  that  which  has  givea 
us  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  sys-' 
tern.  Except  with  the  Dutch  in  the  New  Netherlands, 
the  beginning  schools  had  always  been  less  fully  provided 
for  in  the  older  states  than  had  those  of  higher  grades,! 
and  the  kindergarten  movement  has  been  slow  in  gain* 
ing  headway.  But  it  has  now  reached  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  The 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  United  States 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peabody  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1867  visited  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Froebelian  methods,  and 
returned  the  next  year  to  devote  her  life  to  their  intro- 
duction in  this  country.  Within  the  next  two  years  sev- 
eral private  kindergartens  were  established  in  Boston, 
and  in  1870  the  first  one  of  a  public  nature,  in  one  of 
the  city  school  buildings,  though  not  supported  by  the 
school  appropriations.  Two  years  later  a  private  kinder- 
garten was  opened  in  New  York  Cit\',  under  the  direct 
tion  of  Mrs.  Boelte  —  now  Mrs.  Kraus-Boclte,  one  of  the! 
leaders  ever  since  in  the  kindergarten  movement  —  1 
had  studied  in  Germany  with  the  widow  of  FroebcU  1 
founder  of  the  system.  Other  private  kindergarte 
most  of  them  of  a  charitable  nature,  were  at  about 
time  started  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  action  which  more  than  any  other  paved  the 
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for  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  our  public  school 
nstem  was  taken  by  the  school  board  of  St  Louis  at 
lie  solicitation  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  then  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  It  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1873  of  a  public  kindergarten  under  full  control 
fA  public  authorities,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
ihc  public  schools  of  the  city  as  did  any  other  of  the 
i^adis.  The  experiment  was  a  success,  and  others 
»tyc  rapidly  added,  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  a  city  school 
In  1874  the  number  in  St.  Louis  was  4;  in 
, ,.  \2\  ill  1876,  30;  in  1877,  40;  and  in  1878,  53.  It 
8  now  125.  Regarding  the  experiment  at  St.  Louis, 
who  was  the  gratuitous  teacher  of  the  first 
-11  tliere,  says,  it  "was  a  crucial  one,  and  had 
;.  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prevail  upon  other 
ciii:^  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into  their  schools. 
Ttat  were  many  ready  arguments  against  such  an 
nsration :  the  argument  from  expense :  the  argument 
toed  upon  the  tender  age  of  the  kindergarten  children : 
•^srgument  that  kindergartens  would  spoil  the  chil- 
id  fill  the  primary  grades  with  untractable  pupils  : 
---  afjjumcnt  that  only  rarely  endowed  and  therefore 
Wtly  to  be  found  persons  could  successfully  conduct  a 
kadergarten.  These  arguments  would  have  acquired 
iUDcasunible  force  when  confirmed  by  an  abortive  ex- 
fniiDeflt  Dr.  Harris  steered  the  kindergarten  course 
ihnnDgh  stormy  waters  to  a  safe  harbor."  With  the 
pi^  kindergarten  a  success  in  St.  Louis,  other  cities 
•ne  not  slow  to  take  it  up,  though  in  most  places  it 
ytaeii  through  a  period  of  private  support  before  being 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
Boston,  from  1878  till  1889,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw 
■ntire  free  kindergarten  movement  of  the 
g  as  many  as  30  at  one  time.  When  the 
1  them  in  1889,  there  were  36  teachers  and 
'j^  jij^Jiis.    Now  (1903)  the  numbers  are  167,  and  4862. 
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In  1873  there  were  in  the  country  42  kindergartens 
with  73  teachers  and  1252  pupils.  The  numbers  at 
intervals  since  are  as  follows  :  — 

STATISTICS  FOR  KINDERGARTENS 


NUHBKII 

Fkivats 

PUBUC 

Trachbrs 

Plfiu 

I90I 

5107 

2IU 

2996 

9926 

243447 

1898 

2884 

1519 

136s 

5764 

J43.720 

1892 

13" 

852 

4S9 

2S3S 

65,296 

188s 

4JS 

90s 

18.832 

1880 

233 

524 

8,871 

J  87s 

9S 

216 

2.809 

Of  the  private  kindergartens  (which  may  be  seen  from 
the  table  to  nearly  equal  the  public  ones  in  number, 
though  they  have  but  about  one-third  the  total  number 
of  pupils)  many  are  maintained  as  charitable  institutions 
by  the  various  kindergarten  associations  of  the  country, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  ;  many  by 
other  benevolent  institutions ;  while  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  private  enterprises  conducted  for  gain.  They 
vary  in  every  particular,  but  are  generally  efficient,  and 
are  doing  a  most  valuable  work. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
kindergarten  teacher  needed  special  preparation  of  a 
character  quite  different  from  that  of  the  teacher  in  the 
grades,  and  special  training  schools  were  early  estab- 
lished. The  first  was  a  private  institution  started  in 
Boston  in  1869  under  the  direction  of  Miss  King.  In 
1872  Mrs.  Kraus-Roelte  set  up  one  of  a  similar  nature 
in  New  York  City,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
leading  training  schools  for  kindergartens.  From  that 
time  on,  their  increase  has  been  comparatively  rapid,  no 
large  city  being  without  one  or  more.  Both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  normal  schools,  too,  have  added  kin- 
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dergarten  departments  in  many  instances,  though  the 
custom  has  not  been  by  any  means  universal.  At  pres- 
ent forty-two  of  the  public  normal  schools  as  well  as  all 
the  institutions  classed  as  teachers'  colleges  are  conduct- 
:  such  departments.  In  the  early  days  the  course  was 
i  but  a  single  year.  But  thoroughly  to  master  the 
iBebelian  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  technique  of  kin- 
fcgarten  practice,  was  found  to  demand  a  longer  period 
rf  study ;  and  now,  in  all  the  better  institutions,  at  least 
two  years  are  devoted  to  the  special  kindergarten  train- 
ing course. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATIC 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  public  ele 
mentary  education,  supported  by  taxation,  had  beei 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  pcrj 
haps  restricted  localities  for  which  this  was  not  true, 
public  feeling  had  been  fully  aroused  to  the  belief; 
the  hope  of  the  republic  rested  upon  the  common  so! 
education  of  all  the  people.  Beyond  this  point  thi 
was  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  Only  the 
ers  of  thought  dared  assert  that  the  state  should  gi 
thcr,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  believing  that  b 
this  stage,  all  education  should  be  by  private  enter] 
Many  argued  that  the  common  school  funds  couli 
be  applied  legally  to  the  support  of  higher  educi 
In  some  states  the  controversy  was  spirited.  But  soi 
and  economic  conditions  were  rapidly  changing, 
head  of  the  family  was  receiving  higher  wages; 
as  a  consequence,  the  boys  and  girls  were  not  forced 
the  ranks  of  producers  at  so  early  an  age  as  formerly 
This  meant  a  longer  school  period,  and  the  educationa 
machinery  was  quick  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  condi 
tions.  The  result  was  the  public  high  school.  Pi 
grammar  schools  had  been  established  in  the  New 
land  colonies  as  early  as  1635,  and  in  1639  the  si 
in  Dorchester  seems  to  have  been  supported  entirel 
nearly  so,  by  taxation ;  but  with  few  exceptions, 
schools  of  a  secondary  grade  were  almost  un 
until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

According  to  returns  secured  by  the  coramissioni 
education,  from  143  out  of  the  160  cities  of  over  2; 
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inbtbitants,  the  first  to  establish  a  public  high  school  with  Rep.  Com. 
a  two  to  four  years'  course  of  study  was  Boston,  Massa-  *9o>.  »= 
chusctts.  in  1821.     There  had  been,  of  course,  the  colo- 
nial grammar  schools  in  considerable  numbers,  as  well  as  Bro¥ra,cli,| 
the  private  academies;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
tfat  class  of  schools  which  we  now  know  as  the  public 
high  .-school  with  a  fairly  well  organized  course,  of  a  defi- 
nite length.     Previous  to  1840  six  other  cities,  all  but 
«e  in  New  England,  had  established  similar  schools: 
Portland.  Maine,  in  1821  ;  Worcester,  Mas.sachusetts,  in 
l$74;  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1827;  Cambridge 
toj  Taunton  in  the  same  state  in  1838;  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  1839.     Within  the  next  decade  seven  more  high 
Jchools  had  been  added  to  the  list  in  the  North  Atlantic 
'•"•••^   one  (New  Orleans,  1843)  in  the  South,  and  three 
^and,  1846,  Cincinnati,  1847,  and  Toledo,  1849) 
illre  North  Central.     The  following  table  shows  the 
idc  of  establishment  of  public  high  schools  as  already 
hSattd,  with  from  two  to  four  years'  courses  in  the  143 
brgest  cities.     Many  of  these  cities  date  the  foundation 
of  thdr  high  schools  from  some  earlier  period  ;  but  the 
jean  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  table  are  those  upon 
■hicb  the  courses  of  study  were  made,  at  least  sufficiently 
near  the  grade  of  those  in  the   public  high  schools  of 
todiy  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term. 


^^^^ 
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DECADES  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SQIO 
(WITH  TWO  TO   FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE)   IN   gTU 
25,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER 


ong 


N. 
Atlantic 

s. 

Atiahtic 

S. 
Cemtkai. 

N. 

CSNTUl. 

Wmtshh 

I890-I899 

3 

I 

0 

2 

. 

1880-1889 

s 

0 

6 

2 

4 

I 870- I 879 

13 

6 

6 

7 

3 

1860-1869 

12 

I 

I 

»4 

I 

1850-1859 

«9 

— 

2 

14 

I 

I840-I849 

7 

— 

I 

3 

— 

1830-1839 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1810-ISJ9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

64 

8 

16 

42 

10 

In  studying  this  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mini 
it  covers  only  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  yet 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  first  to  establish  pi 
high  schools;  and,  except  for  the  last  three  decadei 
table  covers  nearly  all  instances,  and  is  approxitfl 
valid  for  the  beginnings  of  public  secondary  edu< 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Still  another  table,  compiled  from  tables  in  the 
missioner's  report  for  1902,  shows  some  interesting 
since  it  includes  a  much  larger  number  of  schoo 
covers,  as  will  be  seen,  3179  in  all ;  all,  we  may  sup 
which  could  give  dates  of  establishment,  compl 
roughly  one-half  those  now  in  existence.  A  cj 
inspection,  however,  of  the  records  upon  which  the 
is  based,  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  some  instance 
date  given  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
which  the  high  school  developed,  rather  than  a 
public  high  school  itself.  Yet  this  seemed -true  ( 
few  cases,  probably  not  enough  to  invalidate  the 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  earlier  schools  put 
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kitf  the  Southern  and  Western  states  were,  at  the  time 
^■katcd,  private  academies. 

^Kaues  of  origin  of  high  schools  in  the  various 
B               divisions  of  the  country 

1 

N. 

Aruocnc 

s. 

Ari-Mrnc 

s. 

Centxal 

N. 
CsirnuL 

Westkhb 

TOTAl. 

^LJ9W>-I903 

^Eii^tS89 
^Pl}0-i829 

3« 

3.8 

142 

I2t 

60 

67 

27 

10 

6 

«7 
9« 
47 

2S 

7 
I 

4 
I 

30 

i6r 
103 

37 

93 

595 
S08 
2gS 
103 

34 
9 

2 

31 

»55 

29 

8 

4 

I 

202 

1320 
829 

479 
«77 
108 

43 

14 

7 

P  Total 

78J 

>93 

334 

1642 

228 

3'79 

:t  conclusions  drawn  from  this  table  would  be  use- 

I  since,  as  has  been  said,  it  covers  but  one-half  the 

dng  schools.     Even  then  the  numbers  exceed  those 

fcn  elsewhere  by  the  commissioner,  which   are  that 

were  in  the  United  States  in  1870  about  160  pub- 

Ibigh  schools  and  in  1880  nearly  800.     At  the  end  of 

I  decade  since,  the  numbers  for  the  divisions  of  the 

atry  were  as  follows  :  — 


Harris, 
N.  E.A. 


igoi. 


%  A-n-umc  S.ATUkimc 

S.CBimuL 

N.CiKmAL 

Wasmii 

TcrrAL 

> 
> 

786 
1448 

US 
449 

67s 

1376 
3'63 

91 

270 

2526 
6005 

1902  the  total  number  of  schools  in  all  these  divi- 
( was  63 1 8,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  54 1 , 1 30  pupils ; 
1^33  of  whom  were  males  and  317,146  females,  under 
ig  force  of  21,778.  ,  S  i''»9 


.^^ 


1.^^. 
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The  Course  of  Study 

Our  first  secondary  schools  were  established  solely  I 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  college,  and  in  its  inceptio 
at  least  in  the  East,  the  high  school  was  little  more  tl 
a  publicly  supported   Latin  school  of  the  old  colon 
type.     The  aim  was  largely  the  same,  and  the  ecu 
of  study  differed  but  little.     The  latter  was  rigidly  p^ 
scribed,  and    consisted  of   those    subjects  which  w« 
demanded  by  the  college  entrance  examinations, 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  classical  high  school 
the  city.  Superintendent  Seaver  says  in  his  last  rep 
(1903):  — 

"  As  in  the  beginning,  so  ever  since  down  to  the  present  tiq 
this  school  has  aimed  to  give  the  boys  of  Boston  who  wished 
take  it,  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  university.  Of  coursel 
'  University  at  Cambridge '  was  the  only  one  thought  of  in  the  1 
years  ;  but,  as  other  universities  and  colleges  have  arisen,  this  sc 
has  opened  the  way  to  them  all.    It  has  always  been  a  das 
school." 

But  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  vast  majority! 
high  schools  of  the  country.     The  great  wave  of  pul 
secondary  school  development  kept  pace  with  the  f<i 
ing  —  in  fact,  was  the  measure  of  the  feeling  —  that  I 
common  school  education  did  not  meet  the  demand 
everyday  life  with  its  necessary  complications,  and 
the  high  school  course  should  be  added,  even  for  th< 
who  had  no  thought  of  college  —  that,  in  fact,  the 
school  should  be  what  it  has  often  been  called,  the  "  | 
pie's  college."     This  being  the  case,  new  questions  I 
garding  the  course  of  study  arose.     The  demands  of  1 
college  entrance  board  and  those  of  life  were  soon 
to  differ  materially.     A  prescribed  classical  course  wl 
had  answered  all  purposes  when  supplemented  by 
broader  and  more  extended  study  of  the  four  y« 
college,  was  found  to  fit  the  student  but  poorly  fori 
active  duties  of  life  when  not  so  supplemented,  and  ' 
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jdiools  began  trying  experiments  with  the  course  of 

ttudy,  to  see  what  came  the  nearest  to  remedying  the 
t<kfects.     This  process  of  experimentation  has  been  go- 

Egon  for  many  years  now,  and  has  even  yet  not  ceased ; 
will  it,  in  all  probability,  until  we  can  have  much 

iller  assurance  than  we  have  to-day,  that  a  solution  has 
I  reached.  The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  making 
:  high  school  more  nearly  meet  the  demands  of  every- 
Iriay  life  was  through  the  addition  to  the  still  prescribed 
of  a  number  of  subjects  —  each  to  be  taken  for 

brief  period  —  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  useful 
to  the  student  who  was  not  to  take  the  college  step.  In 
tile  decade  from  1850  to  i860,  when  this  plan  was  being 
oploited.  it  was  not  unusual  for  high  schools  to  require 
Bore  than  twenty  separate  subjects  of  all  students,  and 
h  one  instance  the  number  was  twenty-nine,  and  this  in 
a  three  years'  course.  The  programme  of  the  Boston 
Eoglish  High  School,  with  a  three  years'  course,  con- 
iaiaeti,  previous  to  i860,  the  following  studies:  arith- 
Bctic.  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  general  history, 
btstory  of  the  United  States,  reading,  grammar,  decla- 
■ation.  rhetoric,  composition,  bookkeeping,  natural  phi- 
losr>f>hy,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences 
'■  ^nity,  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration,  astro- 

ilculations.  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
I.  igic,  and  French.    As  might  well  be  supposed, 

this  structure  of  almost  unlimited  additions  of  prescribed 
sobjccts  soon  broke  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  next 
plui  undertaken  was  that  of  a  subdivision  of  these  sub- 
into  separate  courses,  each  in  itself  rigidly  pre- 
^-..;cd,  but  with  election  of  course,  possible  to  the 
•tndeot  These  courses  were  usually  designated  by 
narae'^  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the 

wbjc..  .  such  as  "  classical,"  "  Latin  scientific," 

"modem  language,"  etc.  This  plan  had  many  good 
ieaturcs,  and  is  followed  in  large  numbers  of  schools  to 
the  present  day.     In  fact,  in  a  study  of  the  courses  of 
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Phillips, 
Fed.  Sem. 


VII. 


Thomson. 


Study  of  1 76  high  schools  made  by  Professor  Phill 
86  were  found  to  be  conducted  upon  this  general  p 
Among  them  are  the  high  schools  of  St.  Louis  wil 
such  separate  courses ;  Cleveland  with  6 ;  Salt  L 
City,  Milwaukee,  and  Seattle  with  5  each,  and  Kai 
City  with  4-  The  average  number  of  courses  for 
86  was  4.5.  The  fact  that  the  course  to  be  purs 
must,  in  most  instances,  be  selected  at  the  beginnin) 
the  first  year,  when  the  student  can  neither  be  supp( 
to  know  his  own  permanent  interests,  nor  can  \ 
advice  of  much  value  from  the  principal,  has  given 
to  the  plan  of  making  it  possible  for  the  student  to  1 
a  limited  number  of  electives  from  subjects  not  Jncltl 
within  the  course.  In  many  schools  such  a  plan  i 
practice,  eliminating  largely  the  pedagogical  shortc 
ings  of  the  course  system.  ■ 

The  scheme,  under  which  a  large  number  of  ou? 
high  schools  are  now  being  conducted,  is  not  tha 
separate  courses,  but  one  based  upon  a  "  core  "  ofl 
jects  prescribed  for  all,  in  addition  to  which  a  Tk 
number  of  free  electives  are  offered,  from  which 
required  number  of  subjects  may  be  selected, 
prescription. 

English,  three  or  four  years,  and  mathematics, 
two  years,  arc  the  most  frequent  prescriptions  uj 
this  plan,  though  history,  science,  and  modern  lan^ 
are  sometimes  included.  Of  1 10  schools  studied 
fessor  Phillips  found  that  17  had  70  per  cent  or  mo» 
the  students'  time  devoted  to  the  free  electives ; 
tween  50  and  70  per  cent;  45  between  40  and 
cent,  while  the  remainder  had  less  than  40  pc< 
One  school  at  least,  that  at  Galesburg.  Illinois, 
no  prescription  whatever,  any  subject  being  tal( 
rejected  at  the  will  of  the  student.  The  plan  ha 
in  operation  there  seemingly  with  good  results, 
class  of  1900,  consisting  of  32  boys  and  62  girls, 
was  taken  by  all,  general  history  by  97  per  cent. 
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by  88  per  cent,  civil  government  by  89  per  cent,  alge- 
bra by  75  per  cent,  physics  by  66  per  cent,  Latin  by 
56  per  cent,  and  geometry  by  46  per  cent. 

Where  sufficient  influence,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  or  the  parents,  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  pupil  to  lead  him  to  choose  of  his  own  accord  a 
course  with  no  dangerously  weak  spots,  this  plan  has 
many  strong  points ;  but  without  the  certainty  of  such, 
it  seems  almost  anarchistic. 

The  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled,  who  were  taking  certain  studies  in  the  high 
hools  of  the  country  for  the  years  1890-1901  inclusive, 
gether  with  certain  other  facts  having  to  do  with  the 
jh  school  enrolment,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
illowing  page. 

Some  rather  striking  facts  regarding  the  course  of 
study  are  shown  by  this  table :  First,  that  the  percent- 
age of  students  who  are  taking  Latin  seems  to  be 
pidly  increasing,  having  grown  nearly  one-fourth  in 
;  eleven  years  covered  by  the  tabic.  In  the  light  of 
odern  educational  development  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  this.  In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  other  direction ;  but  33  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  colleges  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes  taking  the  subject  in  190 1,  and  when  less  than  12 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  students  are  preparing  for 
college,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  has  given  the  subject 
its  value  in  the  secondary  school.  Another,  perhaps 
unexpected,  showing  is  that  for  the  sciences,  every  one 
of  which,  unless  we  include  mathematics  in  the  category, 
has  seemingly  decreased  in  popularity ;  physics  having 
fallen  from  24  per  cent  to  a  little  more  than  18  per  cent, 
chemistry  from  10.20  to  7.56  per  cent,  with  most  of 
the  others  in  like  proportion.  The  most  plausible  ex- 
jjanation  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ia  thejnore  inten- 
way  in  which  these  subjects  are -studied.  Formerly 
^was  the  custom  for  the  students  to  take  a  little,  per- 
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ips  a  term,  of  one  science,  and  then  to  go  on  to  another, 
ius  figuring  in  the  enrolment  of  a  considerable  number, 
low  a  science,  once  taken,  must  in  many  cases  be  pur- 
led for  at  least  an  entire  year,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
taken,  and  consequently  the  total  enrolment  on  the 
itific  side.     We  certainly  are    unwilling  to  believe 
it  with  all  the  increase  in  scientific  equipment  made 
our  high  schools  during  the  decade,  that  the  depart- 
ils  are  being  less  fully  utilized,  and  must  conclude 
It  the  results  may  be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  noji 
ft.it'fa.  seJ  multum. 

in  length,  the  high  school  course  has  become  practi- 
cally fixed  at  four  years.  This  following,  as  it  does,  the 
eight,  or  in  some  instances,  nine  years  of  work  in  the 
gndes,  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  college, 
sad  is  probably  the  academic  equivalent  of  at  least  two 
work  in  those  institutions  a  half-century  ago. 
ily  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  common  school 
ition  is  deficient,  or  where  a  full  four  years'  high 
jI  course  has  not  yet  been  established,  would  this 
be  the  case.  Under  the  conditions  usually  existing, 
pupils  reach  the  high  school  at  about  the  age  of 
irtccn  years,  completing  it  at  eighteen. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  those  in  the 
high  schools  of  Boston  for  the  years  1902-1903 :  — 
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At  present  there  is  agitation  in  educational  circles  in 
direction  of  adding  one  or  even  two  years  to  the  cour 
making  it  possible  for  the  student  to  gain  that  niue 
advanced  college  standing ;  but  as  yet  no  schools 
offering  a  definitely  stated  course  of  that  length,  leadifi 
up  to  graduation.     In  a  few  instances,  as  at  Joliet,  II 
nois,  advanced  courses  are  offered,  which   may  proS 

Chapter  XIX.      ably  be  taken  as  graduate,  work  ;  but  beyond  this 
high  schools  have  not  yet  gone.      In  breadth  the  c« 
riculum  is  rapidly  widening,  through  the  introduction 

Chapter  XX.       drawing  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  manual  training  at 
the  commercial  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The  history  of  American  school  administrarion  is  a 
story  of  unifaction  and  standardization  :  of  progress  from 
the  chaotic  conditions  under  which  each  little  hamlet 
was  doing  about  what  it  pleased  with  its  schools,  in  any 
way  it  pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  out- 
side the  community,  or  adequate  supervision   by  any 
within  it,  to  those  under  which  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
if  the  people  as  a  whole  are  to  be  educated,  definite 
standards  of  excellence  must  be  demanded  of  all  schools, 
and  that  such  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  responsible  officials  vested  with  authority 
to  make  demands,  and  competent  to  direct  the  schools 
in  the  process  of  meeting  them.     The  evolution   has 
been   from   a  state   of    decentralization   bordering  on 
anarchy,  to  one  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  sufficient 
degree  of  centralized  power  in  constituted  school  author- 
ity to  make  it  certain  that  there  can  be  no  absolute 
school  vacua  in  any  part  of  the  land.     The  whole  move 
has  been  one  of  experiment:  of  feeling  about  for  the 
best  form  of  organization  under  which  the  most  perfect 
schools   could   be   provided  for  all  the   people.     Some 
backward   steps    have   been   taken,  but  they    have,  in 
every  case,  been  due  to  mistakes  in  judgment  rather 
than  in  purpose ;  and  although  the  process  is  not  by  any 
means  completed,  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
its   results.      The   various   units   of  organization,   and 
therefore  of  supervision,  which  have  been  set  up  in 
movement  toward  uniformity  are  as  follows  :  — 

l!i2 
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a.  The  district. 

b.  The  city  or  town. 
e.  The  county. 
d.  The  state. 

Beyond  this  we  have  not  gone,  and  perhaps  never 

bll  go.     There  is  not  with  us  a  federal  system  of 

ducation,  as  there  is  in  the  European  countries,  our 

itional  Bureau  of  Education  having  no  administrative 

[executive  powers.     Not  all  the  units  of  administra- 

mentioned  above  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  states, 

'  wmc  having  created  their  school  systems  without  taking 

ch  of  the  successive  steps.     The  state  is,  however,  in 

instance,  the  supreme  power,  doing  what  it  pleases 

nugh  legislation  with  the  schools  within  its  jurisdiction. 


p.  aoa 


a.  The  School  District 

This  is  the  smallest  unit  in  school  administration  and 
>st  democratic  feature  in  our  whole  political  or- 
ion.      Under   the   earlier   colonial   conditions   it 
iiost  naturally.     As  each  little  settlement  extended 
11*  lx)undaries,  it  became  convenient  for  families  so  far 
avcd  from  the  centre  of  population  as  to  make  it 
Icolt  for  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  town 
dI,  to  form  a  separate  nucleus  of  educational  inter- 
and  establish  a  separate  school.     The  region  con- 
ting   to  the    separate    school   formed   the   school 
In    Massachusetts     it     arose    without    legal 
an,  for  the  General  Court  Act  of  1647  estab- 
|<^  the  schools  upon  a  town  basis ;  but  as  the  district 

rorked  well  under  colonial  conditions,  it  was  fully  Appendix  B.' 
ilizcd  by  the  act  of  1789,  and  continued  to  be  the 
Inant  school  power  within  the  state  until  well  into 
cnth  century,  and  was  not  legally  abolished 
The  functions  of  administration  and  supervi- 
"tion  were  at  first  performed  within  them  in  several  ways. 
The  clergyman   and  "selectmen"  of  the  town  within 
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which  the  district  was  situated  usually  selected  the  teacher, 
and  performed  other  necessary  duties  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools ;  but  in  an  age  when 
quantity  of  work  done  by  the  teacher  rather  than  quality 
was  the  important  desideratum,  supervision,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  was  entirely  lacking.  The  religious,, 
phases  of  the  work  were  carefully  guarded,  since 
clergymen  formed  such  an  important  part  of  the  coj 
mittee ;  but  aside  from  the  regular  catechism  and  an 
casional  examination  upon  the  sermon  of  the  prccedin 
Sunday,  no  intellectual  tests  were  made  use  of.  Ui 
the  act  of  1789,  the  district,  although  performing 
important  function  in  school  matters,  was  without  leg 
rights.  That  act,  however,  gave  it  privileges  which  w< 
dangerously  extensive,  and  was  declared  by  Horace  Ma 
in  his  tenth  annual  report  to  be  "the  most  unfortuna 
law  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  ever  enacted  : 
the  state."  Besides  the  authorization  of  the  school 
trict,  it  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  special  commits 
to  look  after  the  schools,  the  first  recognition  of  any  ft 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  school  officer  beyond  that  of 
employment  and  examination  of  teachers.  The  real 
disastrous  legislation  came,  however,  in  1801,  grantit 
the  district  the  power  to  raise  moneys  by  taxation,  I 
right  which  had  heretofore  been  vested  in  the  larg 
social  unit,  the  town.  In  actual  practice,  the  distr 
proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  legislation  \ 
money  matters,  in  many  cases  the  sentiment  among  t^ 
limited  number  of  voters  within  a  single  district  beii 
the  opposite  of  generous  toward  the  schools  or  the 
trict  too  poor  to  do  much ;  and  although  the  acts  of  I7| 
and  1 801,  and  similar  laws  passed  in  the  neighbor 
states  a  little  later,  gave  to  New  England  the  "little  re 
schoolhouse "  in  great  numbers,  they  were  frequently 
not  very  red  for  want  of  paint,  nor  was  the  teaching 
within  their  walls  of  a  very  high  order.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  much  good  came  from  them. 
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Brbecariy  district  had  no  such  thing  within  it  as  school  H 

supcrN'ision  of  a  pedagogical  nature.     The  school  com-  H 

mitlce  was  still  supreme  in  matters  of  general  direction,         ^| 
and  its  activities  were  little  more  than  clerical.      But         H| 
woo   after   the  pas.sage  of  the   law   of   1827,   Horace 
I  Uann   began    his   campaign    for   better    schools,   and  Chapter^ 
irith    the   awakening  which  came  with    his   secretary- 
ihip  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education — prac- 
I  tically  his  state  superintendency  of  schools — conditions 
I  began  to  change  for  the  better.     School  committees  in 
I  many  towns,  recognizing  that  one  man  could  accomplish 
more  by  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work  than  could 
Kvcral  whose  interests  and  time  were  divided,  delegated 
I  Id  a  single  member,  supervisory  duties,  and  had  him  des- 
I  %nated  as  superintendent  of  schools.     A  little  later  men 
from  vitbout  the  board,  who  were  skilled  in  school  mat- 
ten,  were  selected  for  these  positions,  and  we  have  the 
otlgtn  of  the  modern  city  superintendent. 

In  Connecticut  the  early  history  of  school  adminis- 

tation  ran  parallel  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  except  that 

dxzc  the  school  district  took  on  an  ecclesiastical  color- 

iag.    The   church   parish  became   the   school   district. 

I  When  a  town  had  but  one  parish,  the  selectmen  were  in 

I  fan  charge  of  the  school ;  when  it  contained  more  than 

[  oae,  a  committee  from  each  was  given  that  authority. 

I  This  move  of  giving  religious  organizations  power  over 

I  the  schools  was  contrary  to  the  general   sentiment  of 

I  religious  freedom  which  pervaded  American  institutions ; 

I  cd  as  soon  as  the  intensely  religious  period  of  colonial 

I  days  was  passed,  the  plan  was  given  up,  though   not 

I  »ithiv     '        1^  been  taken  as  a  warning  in  the  newer 

I  date''  of  which   have   provided  by  constitution 

I  Ikat  DO  religious  sect  or  body  shall  in  any  way  control 

I  ffcc:  Khool  fund  or  any  part  of  it.     The  district  school 

)<cva  of   New  England  was  copied  by  nearly  all  the 

tiles  in  the  West,  as  the  population  moved  in  that  direc- 

ioa:  or  it  may  be  that  similar  conditions  gave  rise  to 
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the  same  results  in  school  organization  without  any  pro- 
cess of  imitation.  In  any  event,  except  in  the  South,  it 
was  and  is  the  common  unit  of  school  organization  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  the  Southern  portions  of  our 
country  it  is  prevalent  to  some  extent ;  but  the  county 
there  is  more  generally  the  unit  of  civil  government, 
and  consequently  of  school  administration.  In  area  and 
extent  the  school  district  is  fixed  at  the  convenience  of 
the  voters  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  coterminous 
with  the  township.  When  this  is  so  fixed  by  state  leg- 
islation, as  is  the  case  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  system  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of 
township  control  rather  than  of  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  district  may  be  extremely  limited  in  area,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  states  have  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  each.  The  business  of  the  school 
district  is  transacted  at  the  annual  school  mcetinff, 
usually  held  in  the  spring,  and  is  practically  absolute  in 
its  legislative  power.  In  general  the  duties  of  the  mccl- 
ing  arc  to  elect  officers,  pass  upon  financial  questions, 
fix  the  sites  of  schoolhouses,  and  vote  upon  questions  of 
boundaries.  In  some  instances  minor  questions  of  school 
administration  are  brought  before  the  school  meeting. 
The  number  and  the  character  of  the  officers  are  usually 
determined  by  state  law,  and  vary  with  different  states. 
Each  board  of  local  officers  has,  however,  at  least  four 
duties  to  perform:  (i)  the  reception  of  moneys  from  the 
county  or  state,  or  both,  (2)  its  disbursement,  (3)  the 
levying,  and  (4)  disbursement  of  local  taxes, 

In  some  form  or  other,  the  district  school  system  exists 
to-day  in  a  great  majority  of  the  states.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Indiana,  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  township 
system,  though  formerly  in  vogue.  In  many  oth 
for  instance,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Wis 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  the  Dakotas,  and  the  upper 
sula  of  Michigan,  it  is  permissive,  and  exists  along 
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of  the  township  system.  In  some  states  the  district  is 
primarily  a  subdivision  of  the  town  or  township ;  in 
others,  of  the  county.  In  nearly  all,  the  voters  within 
the  district  elect  the  school  officers  and  levy  taxes, 
though  in  some  those  functions  are  performed  by  the 
;. .     City  school  systems  are  usually  districts  which 

.0   obtained,  through  legislative   enactment,   special 

ivileges. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  district  system  has  been  a 
necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  school  organization. 
It  was  the  only  available  means  of  bringing  the  school 
irithin  the  reach  of  all,  and  when  the  population  of  the 
country  was  largely  rural,  it  worked  comparatively  well. 


11 


•Cmainly,*'  says  President   Drajjer,    "the  American    District 
Scbeet  SysJem  is  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect,  for  it  has  exerted  a 
■viced  Influence  upon  our  citizensltip,  and  has  given  strong  and   Butler  Ed.  J 
vboleKMBc  impulses  to  the  affairs  of  tlie  nation."  U.S.  Vol.  I,  p. 

Yet  with  all  its   imperfections   at  its  best,  conditions 
liive  *o  changed  as  to  limit  its  usefulness,  and  even 
ia  nany  parts  of  our  country  to  make  it  a  menace  to 
edvcalional   progress.      With   the   drift   of   population 
tB*ard  the  urban  centres,  many  districts  have  become 
*o  impoverished  as  to  leave  but  scanty  and  insufficient 
revenue  for  school  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
depopulated  as  to  leave  most  of  the  desks  vacant.     Since 
a  certain  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  few  the  pupils,  in  many 
cues  the  cost  of  education  per  pupil  has  become  ex- 
cessively high,  while  in  others  this   has  been  guarded 
ijfajnst  by  the  employment  of  the*  cheapest  and  most 
iDCompctcnt  teachers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools. 
Uany  echools    have  been  kept  in  operation  with  only 
'  '  nr  three  pupils  registered,  and  in  some  entire  states 
r.siricrablc  proportion  have  less  than  five.     Gcrry- 
:.  r.l-.Miijjs,    too,   have    not    infrequently   taken   place 
villun  townships,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  wealthy 
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portions  withiii  a  single  district,  leaving  the  poorer  oneaJ 
to  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  an  impoveris 
school.  Many  other  difficulties  have  arisen ;  and  althoU 
the  plan  had  its  advantages  in  the  early  period  of  thcj 
public  school  effort,  especially  while  public  funds 
largely  supplemented  by  tuition  fees,  it  has  no  ad\ 
tages  to  offset  its  evils,  and  the  future  will  see  it  repla 
by  some  system  based  upon  a  larger  unit  of  organizationT' 
under  which  the  schools  may  be  better  supported  throu 
a  more  equable  distribution  of  wealth. 


b.  Township  and  City  Organization 


The  township  and  the  incorporated  city  are  the 

in  school  organization  which  are  fast  superseding 
district.     Consolidation  in  school  matters  is  as  cryin| 
question  as  it  is  in  manufacture  and  finance,  and  w 
perhaps,  prove  a  greater  blessing.    The  township  orj 
ization  is  but  a  merger  of  districts  with  practically 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  were  invested  in  eaci 
the  original  districts.     The  officers  are  chosen  at 
annual  town-meetings  by  all  the  electors,  or,  as  is  a 
times  the  case,  the  township  is  the  unit  of  school 
emmcnt,  and  the  schools  are  made  uniform  throughot) 
its  extent.     It  is  a  less  formally  democratic  and 
fully  centralized  system  than  the  one  which  it  is  s 
seding,  and  has  the  advantage  of  forcing  the  wealt 
portions  of  the  township  to  contribute  to  the  suppo: 
the  schools  in  the  poorer  communities,  thus  brini 
about  a  more  uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

But  a  comparatively  few  states,  and  those  for 
most  part  among  the  older  ones,  —  Maine,  New  H 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ind 
—  have  a  compulsory  township  organization  by  Ic, 
tive  enactment.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  was  the 
to  abolish  the  district  system,  which  it  did  in   i 
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Hampshire  followed  in  1886,  Vermont  in  1892,  and 
c  in  1893. 

In  at  least  twenty-one  other  states  —  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  .^fefaiaali«,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Wiscon- 
sn — there  is  permissive  legislation  looking  toward  some 
form  of  school  centralization,  though  in  most  of  them  it 
0  as  yet  being  slightly  carried  out.  Where  the  town- 
ihip  system  is  being  introduced,  it  has  tended  to  give 
rise  to  two  distinct  classes  of  schools :  first,  centralized 
mft  schools  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the 
hip,  usually  graded,  and  with  two  or  more  teach- 
second,  township  high  schools.  In  some  instances 
la  of  both  these  classes  exist  within  the  same  town- 
and  even  in  connection  with  isolated  or  unattached 
icts.  Such  a  centralization  of  schools  has  given 
to  the  problem  of  free  transportation  of  pupils, 
many  district  schools  within  the  township  area,  no 
could  be  very  far  from  school  privileges  of  some 
with  three  or  four  schools  within  the  same  area, 
rdcrable  distances  must  of  necessity  be  travelled  by 
of  the  pupils,  and  some  legal  provision  be  made  for 
atton,  if  the  plan  is  to  be  a  success.  Massa- 
in  1869,  was  the  first  state  to  expend  public 
the  transportation  of  pupils  from  the  rural 
to  the  town  schools,  and  in  1901  was  expending 
773,  or  1.07  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund,  for 
Vermont  instituted  the  plan  in  1894,  and 
diture  in  1900  was  $26,492,  or  2.47  per  cent 
hool  fund.  Maine  began  it  one  year  later,  and 
devoted  3.13  per  cent  of  the  fund  to  the  trans- 
tion  of  pupils.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for 
rtation  within  these  states  is  about  8  cents  a 
and  it  has  been  almost  uniformly  proven  that  the 
ii  a  saving  in  expense,  over  that  of  maintaining  the 
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larger  number  of  rural  schools,  as  well  as  one  Insuring 
better  teachers  and  equipment,  better  supervision,  greater 
regularity  of  pupils'  attendance,  and  a  better  school 
spirit. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  Western  states, 
notably  Ohio,  which  first  passed  a  special  law  in  1894 
authorizing  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  Kingsvillc 
and  Ashtabula  counties,  and  then  made  it  general  in 
1898,  the  plan  is  in  practice. 

The  township  high  school,  mentioned  as  another  im- 
portant result  of  township  organization,  is  being  estab- 
lished in  those  states  where  the  township  unit  of  school 
organization  is  permissible,  in  townships  which  do  not 
contain  an  incorporated  city  or  village.  In  some  in- 
stances, too,  even  where  such  incorporation  does  exist, 
the  township  is  made  the  unit  of  organization  for  th 
high  school,  in  order  both  to  extend  its  benefits  tc 
within  the  township  limits,  and  also  to  make  the  bas 
taxation  larger.  Indiana,  in  which  the  township  uni 
school  organization  is  compulsory  by  law,  had,  in  19^ 
502  such  schools,  with  10,253  pupils.  Illinois  has  27 
township  high  schools,  the  first  established  at  Princeton 
in  1867. 

On  the  whole,  the  move  in  the  direction  of  the  tfl 
ship  high  school  is  a  very  encouraging  one.  It  is  tfifl 
only  plan  by  which  we  can  hope  to  bring  the  privileges 
of  a  secondary  school  education  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  any  legislation  leading  in  its  direction  should  b<i 
encouraged. 

The  city  unit  in  school  organization  is  but  a  district, 
or  collection  of  districts,  or  a  township  in  which  tb< 
schools  are  usually  administered  under  some  law  rclatH 
ing  to  centres  of  population  above  a  stated  minimum»fl|] 
between  definite  limits.  Such  laws  exist  in  every  sl^l 
and  have  to  do  with  such  matters  as  those  of  local  I^H 
tion  and  the  size  of  school  board.  The  vast  majoriC^H 
the  cities  in  our  country  arc  established  under  such  l^H 
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nsiderable  number  of  the  largest  ones  have 

the  state  legislature  for  special  privileges 

er  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions,  and  have  school 

tcms  based  upon  their  special  charters.     Because  of 

fact,  there  is  no  semblance  of  uniformity  in  school 

anization  in  our  largest  cities. 

Nearly  all,  however,  meet  upon  the  common  ground 
the  school  board,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
former  is  but  the  cosmopolitan  representative  of 
old  school  committee  of  the  towns,  with  its  func- 
piu  modified  and  enlarged,  and  its  composition  much 
As  to  size  of  school  boards,  we  find  variations 
ong  the  fifty  largest  cities  in  the  country  from  84  to 
number  of  members,  with  an  average  membership 
2.  Throughout  the  West  the  numbers  run  consid- 
smallcr  than  in  the  East ;  the  average  for  the 
region  being  but  io|  to  24  for  the  latter,  with  a 
1  tendency  in  all  parts,  toward  a  reduction  in 
It  seems  probable  that  when  the  stages  of  experi- 
tation  are  over,  9  will  be  the  common  number. 
1  length  of  term,  also,  there  is  great  variation  among 
boards  of  education  in  the  fifty  largest  cities. 
g  them :  — 

15  cities  select  members  for  a  term  of  2  years 

22  cities  select  members  for  a  term  of  3  years 

7  cities  select  members  for  a  term  of  4  years 

S  cities  select  members  for  a  term  of  6  years 

I  city  selects  members  for  a  term  of  7  years. 

The  method  of  selection  of  these  officials  is  either 
Bugh  election  by  the  people,  or  by  appointment. 
b«  (ormcr  method  is  practised  in  32  of  the  larger 
appointment  in  17,  and  a  combination  of  the  two 
in  2.  Of  those  that  elect,  18  do  so  by  wards, 
■0.  Where  the  latter  method  of  appoint- 
^ue,  it  is  made  in  two  cities  on  the  ward 
■d^  and  in  12,  at  large. 
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The  growing  tendency  is,  however,  in  the  directioi( 
of  selection  at  large,  rather   than  as  representative  o( 
any  particular  ward  or  precinct  of  the  city.     In  those 
cities  where  the  method  of  appointment  is  in  vogue,  the 
power  is  vested  in  various  persons  or  boards,  usually  the 
mayor,  who  is  given  the  requisite  authority,  either  with, 
or  without  the  approval  of  the  city  council.     The  table 
on  pages  194  and  195  gives  a  summary  of   conditions 
in  several  of  our  great  centres  of  population. 

Of  our  larger  cities,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is   the  only 
one  which   departs   in   any  important  way   from  the 
general  type  of  school  organization.     There  the  school 
council  of  seven  members  is  elected  at  large  by  the  city, 
each    member  receiving  a  salary  of  $260  per  annum. 
A  so-called  school  director  is  also  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  salary  of  $1000.     In  business  matteis 
his  power  is  practically  supreme,  even  to  the  extent  of 
vetoing  the  action  of  the  city  council  in  matters  having 
to  do  with   the   schools.     He  also  has  the  power  of 
appointing  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  an  indefi- 
nite term,  with   an    annual   salary  equal   to   his  own. 
The  latter  is  solely  responsible  for  the  educational  work' 
of  the  schools,  having  full  power  to  appoint,  promote, 
and  dismiss  all  teachers.     No  other  such   centralized 
form  of  school  administration  exists  anywhere  in  the 
country ;  but  the  plan  has  worked  well  for  ten  years, 
and  is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  any  student  oC 
educational  organization.  | 

Buffalo  might  be  said  to  have  a  plan  all  of  its  owni 
since  it  is  without  a  school  board  of  any  sort,  intrusting 
the  management  of  all  school  matters  to  the  city  coun-' 
cil.     This  would  be  a  dangerous  plan  to  follow,  but  i 
has,  nevertheless,  worked  well  in  that  city. 

The  establishment  of  the  office  of  superintendent  o( 
schools  was  an  early  move  in  city  school  organization. 
Its  growth  was  a  natural  one,  and  has  already  beco 
touched  upon.     Starting  almost  simultaneously  in  cities 
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nd  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  become 
'  the  almost  universal  custom,  nearly  ten  thousand  such 
iicers  being  now  in  service.  The  dates  of  establish- 
ent  of  the  office  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  are  as 

dUows  :  — 


Jo,  N.Y.     . 
svUle,  Ky.  . 
.  Louis,  Mo.    . 
Providence,  R.I. 

ningiield,  Mass. 
Mew  Orleans,  La. 
Chester,  N.Y. 
slumbus,  Ohio 
gjTicuse,  N.Y.   . 
ildmore,  Md.  . 
ston,  Mass.     . 
New  York  City  . 
IJerscT  City     .     . 
|Brooidyn,N.Y.  . 


1837  Newark,  N.Y.     . 

1837  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1839  Chicago,  111.  .     . 

1839  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1840  Worcester,  Mass. 

1841  MilM/aukee,  Wis. 
1843  St.  Joseph,  Wis. 

1847  Albany.  N.Y.      . 

1848  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1849  Washington,  D.C. 

1851  Denver,  Colo.     . 

1852  Scranton,  Pa. 

1853  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1853 


1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
18SS 
1856 
1864 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1872 
1877 
1883 


As  shown  by  the  table,  the  cities  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
cicy,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  may  lay  claim  to  having 
the  first  city  superintendents  of  schools,  priority  depend- 
ing upon  the  exact  day  of  appointment.  This  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine,  though  the  appointment  at 
Louisville  was  previous  to  September  16  of  that  year. 
His  title  at  first  was  agent  of  the  board  of  school  visi- 
tors, but  his  duties  were  in  every  respect  those  of  the 
later  city  superintendents.  The  last  of  the  great  cities 
to  create  the  office  was  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lowing the  lead,  not  only  of  those  in  the  list,  but  of  sev- 
eral hundred  others  of  smaller  size. 

tTbe  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  almost  uni- 
versally  elected   by  the  board   of   education,  too  fre- 
ijuently  for  a  term  of  but  one  year.     Their  duties  and 
powers  are  extremely  varied,  but  suggested  by  the  table  Rep.  com.  & 
on  page  196,  which  covers  the  conditions  in  233  cities  '9<».  1:  SS3- 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts. 
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Duties 


NuMnHR  or  Towmb  in  which  Csitas*  | 
Dbgrees  op  Authority  am  I 

CI&SD  BY  StTrEltlNTEMPOm 


None 


Advi- 
sory 


Joint 


Fan 


1.  Selection  of  text-books    .     , 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books  . 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus  .     .     . 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies  . 

5.  Nomination  or  certification    of 

teachers 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers  .     . 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers      .     . 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers   .     .     . 

9.  Inspection     and     direction     of 

teachers'  work     .... 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teachers' 

meetings 

11.  Protnotion  of  pupils     .     .     . 


8 

9 
6 

3 

«9 
45 
41 
48 


85 
88 
81 
4> 

67 
89 

104 
102 


3 
16 


44 
38 
3S 

31 

40 
60 

56 
61 


3 

»9 


92 

93 
103 
164 

95 

31 
16 

>s 

2i8 

224 

«87 


Not  all  the  officers  covered  by  the  table  are,  strii 
speaking,  city  superintendents,  —  since  in  Massachu 
the  plan  was  inaugurated  in  1888  by  permissive  le; 
tion,  of  consolidating  several  towns  into  a  single  disi 
for  purposes  of  superintendency,  one  officer  being  gii 
the  direction  of  all  the  schools  within  the  district 
an  amendment,  made  in  1891,  the  minimum  sal; 
such  an  official  was  fixed  at  Si 500,  enough  to  ini 
good  service,  of  which  the  state  pays  one-half, 
legislation  made  it  obligatory  upon  every  town  to  h* 
its  schools  under  the  direction  of  such  .t  superintenden 
after  July   i,  1902,  so  every  school  in  Massachusetts  to. 
day  is  under  the  direction  of   competent  pedagogi 
experts,  and  thus  is  accomplished  a  move  for 
Horace  Mann  practically  gave  his  life. 


IMHiH 
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c.   The  County 

Hagbout  the  South,  the  county  has  been  the  gen- 
kit  in  all  forms  of  government,  and  consequently 

sis  of  school  administration.     As  a  result,  those 
bns  which  were  in  the  earlier  times  in  New  Eng- 

jrformcd  by  the  district  school  board,  such  as 
btamination  and  appointment  of  teachers,  providing 
ol  buildings  and  raising  school  funds,  etc.,  are  the 
»  of  the  county  officials.  The  different  states, 
wer,  have  different  methods  for  the  administra- 
of  this  county  school  business.  In  Georgia  and 
yland  there  are  no  subdivisions  of  the  county  for 
I  school  purposes,  and  it  is  in  all  essentials  a  single 
ict.  In  several  others,  the  county  authorities  sub- 
Ic  the  territory,  appointing  district  officials,  practi- 
'  as  their  agents.  This  is  the  case  in  Alabama, 
re  the  congressional  township  is  used  for  adminis- 
re  convenience.  Florida  provides  for  the  forma- 
of  districts  with  limited  power  within  the  county ; 
isiaaa  recognizes  the  congressional  township  much 
the  case  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
ae»see,  and  Utah  make  provisions  for  subdivision, 
in  each  instance  subject  to  county  authority. 
I  all  these  states  where  the  county  is  the  unit  of 
^  organization,  as  well  as  in  practically  all  the 
K  save  those  in  New  England,  county  superin- 
Bt5  of  schools  are  maintained,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
general  supervision  of  the  rural  schools.  Those 
:«,  too,  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  such  offices, 
have  abolished  them.  New  York  was  the  first  state 
int   county  superintendents  of  schools  (1841), 

the  office  has  not  been  continuous  in  the  state 

time.     Previous  to  1851  four  other  states  had 

i  the  plan,  while  all  the  newer  ones  have  had  the 

aoce  the  beginning  of   their  school  legislation. 

ction  is  in  most  states  to  examine  and  certificate 
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teachers,  to  keep  general  records  of  the  school  and  give 
them  to  the  state  superintendent,  and  to  make  one  or 
more  visits  annually  to  each  school  within  the  county 
for  purposes  of  general  supervision.  In  some  states 
there  is  an  educational  prerequisite  to  eligibility  to  the 
office,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  rule,  and  too  fre- 
quently the  office  is  made  political  spoil,  and  turned 
over  to  persons  wholly  unfitted  for  the  position. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  states  the  office 
is  elective,  but  in  some,  variations  from  the  plan  exist. 
In  Indiana  it  is  filled  by  appointment  of  the  township 
trustees  ;  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  school  directors  within 
the  county ;  in  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  by 
the  state  board  of  education;  in  Alabama  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  in  Delaware  and 
Florida  by  the  governor ;  while  in  North  Carolina  the 
appointive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
registrar  of  deeds.  The  common  term  of  office  is  two 
years,  though  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  it  is  three,  and  in  Illinois,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin 
it  is  four. 

Since  pedagogical  prerequisites  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools  are  entirely  wanting  in  some 
states,  and  only  of  the  meagrest  sort  in  any,  variations 
in  efficiency  have  been  more  marked  within  it  than  any 
other  supervisory  school  office.  In  many  instances, 
perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  in  most,  careful  and 
conscientious  work  is  being  done ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  political  affiliations  of  the  office  are  such  as 
to  introduce  more  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule  than 
is  the  case  with  city  superintendents,  much  to  the  cost 
of  rural  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  must 
be  recognized,  however,  that  the  county  is  too  large  a 
unit  to  make  efficient  pedagogical  supervision  of  all  the 
schools  possible  for  a  single  officer,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  tendency  will  be  in  the  direction  of  its  sub- 
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dhision,  cither  as  it  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts,  p.  loa. 
or  through  a  deputation  of  the  duties  of  the  county 
nperinteodent  to  a  number  of  subordinate  of&cials. 


d.  The  State  System 

The  state  is  the  unit  for  general  school  legislation,  and 
b  this  it  is  supreme.     Beyond  this  point  it  hardly  goes, 
though  where  a  state  board  of  education,  or  its  equiv- 
«ient,  under  any  title  is  maintained,  some  administrative 
fJircrs  are  given  it.     In  no  sense,  however,  does  the 
I  Kite  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  actual  work 
c(  instruction,  since  in  many  states  it  would  be  roani- 
fatly  impossible  for  the  state  superintendent  of  instruc- 
fcn  even  to  visit,  for  the  briefest  possible  time,  all  the 
tcbools  within  his  jurisdiction  in  the  course  of  his  term 
«f  <^ce,  and  such  visitation  does  not  come  within  the 
fmction  of  the  state  board. 

The  state  board  of  education  does   not  exist  in  all  Appendix  ST 

lates,  and  in  those  in  which  it  does,  its  functions  vary 

Btterially.     The  first  state  to  establish  such  a  general 

iovd  was  New  York,  through  the  appointment  of  its  so-  P.  78. 

oUed  board  of  regents  in  1784.     This  was  originally 

SoJe  more  than  an  advisory  board  for  Columbia  College 

It  the  time  of  its  reorganization  at  the   close  of  the 

RCTnlulion ;   but  its  powers  were  gradually  increased, 

has  the  general  supervision  of  all  matters  having 

'^  private  educational  institutions  in  the  state, 

Dols   being   under  the   control  of   the   state 

'•ent  of  public  instruction.     The  regents  are 

-.-......  v„  number,  and  constitute  the  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina  was  the  next  state  to  establish  a  state 

itional  board,  which  it  did  in  1825,  under  the  title 

lent  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund."     This 

»ted  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the 

'Pcakcn  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  the  state 
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treasurer.      The  name  state  board  of   education 
first  used  in  Missouri  in   1835  for  a  similar  body, 
P.  flS.  Massachusetts  established  its  state  board  of  education 

in  1837.     It  consists  of  eight  members,  one  appointed 
annually  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  eight  ye; 
together  with  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
officio.     The  board  is  responsible  for  the  managei 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  the  holding  of  teacb 
institutes,  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  statistics, 
for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 
employs  agents,  who  visit  the  teachers'  institutes,  am 
many  ways  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  sc 
officers  of  the  state.     The  state  board  in  Connecti 
(established   1838)  is  organized  upon  much  the  & 
plan.     The  other  states  present  the  gp-eatest  vai 
in  duties  and  powers. 

In  Illinois,  where  the  board  was  established  in  i 
the  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a 
of  six  years,  and  the  duties  are  solely  in  connection 
the   management  of   the  State  Normal   University 
Normal. 

In  California  the  duties  are  almost  entirely  confin© 
the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.    The 
is  true  for  Kansas,  and  a  large  number  of  other  states. 
Appendix 0.  In  those  states  where  the  members  of  the  board  are 

state  officials  it  is  little  more  than  an  organization  far 
the  transaction  of  school  business  and  the  collection  of 
data.  In  those  in  which  it  is  made  up  of  educ 
chosen  for  their  efficiency  in  school  organizatioi 
influence  for  good  is  very  great,  and  it  is  encouraging 
note  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the  lai 
form  of  organization. 

Each  state  in   the  Union  has  an  officer,  designal 
in  twenty-nine  of  them  as  the  state  superintendent  o 
public  instruction,  in  three  as   secretary   of   the 
board   of   education  (Massachusetts,   Connecticut, 
Delaware),  and  in  others  superintendent  "of  coi 
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[scliools,"  or  "  of  public  schools,"  or  "  commissioner  of 
kklic  schools,"  —  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  public 
PVol  system  of  the  state. 

The  first  to  establish  the  office  was  New  York,  Gideon 
Hawiey  being  appointed  to  the  position  in  181 3.     After 

K(  years  the  office  was  abolished  and  its  duties  were 
ed  over  to  the  secretary  of  state,  by  whom  they 
!  tisually  perfunctorily  performed  until  1854,  in 
vhich  year  the  office  was  reestablished,  and  has  since 
been  continued.  In  Maryland,  which  first  had  a  state 
intendent  in  1825,  and  Vermont  in  1827,  the  office 
ot  been  continuous,  and  it  remained  for  Pennsyl- 
(1833)  to  set  the  first  unbroken  pace.  Michigan 
ed  in  1836,  and  Massachusetts  in  1837  with 
Horace  Mann,  under  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Education.  Kentucky  was  next  (also  in  1837), 
then  Connecticut  with  Henry  Barnard,  under  the 
title  as  Mann's  in  Massachusetts.  His  office  was, 
er,  abohshed  in  1842,  though  resumed  by  himself 
wtn  years  later. 

Since  that  time,  the  general  establishment  of  the 
office  has  been  rapid,  with  the  newer  states  dating  from 
ite  beginning  of  state  organization. 

c  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendents  vary 

ly  in  the  different  states.     In  New  York  State  he 

en  sufficient  authority  to  make  the  office  one  of 

and  of  influence,  which  are  lamentably  wanting  in 

others.     There  he  is  a  final  arbiter  in  all  matters 

U  to  do  with  the  schools,  and  his  decisions  cannot 

by  the  courts.     He  may  overrule  the  action 

,  ^ i;t  or  city  school  board,  even  closing  a  school 

rarily  if  be  deems  it  wise,  or  may  remove  any  mem- 
of  such  board.     No  such  power  is  vested  in  any 
<AhcT  school  officer  in  the  country. 

In  all  states  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
eoUect  statistics,  and  at  stated  intervals  to  publish  them. 
Htriio  has  control  of  the  state  school  fund,  making  the 
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proper  apportionments.  In  many  he  directs  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  for  state  certificates ;  in  some  he  is 
at  the  head  of  the  institute  system. 

In  the  great  majority  of  states  he  is  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,  and  this  fact  has  in  many  instances  given  a 
political  flavor  to  the  office  which  has  worked  great 
harm.  Coming  at  the  end  of  the  ticket,  as  it  usually 
does  in  nominating  conventions,  it  is  not  infrequently 
apportioned  to  some  geographical  locality  which  has  not 
been  represented  near  its  head,  irrespective  of  merit,  and 
so  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  best  man  has  not 
been  chosen.  But  on  the  whole  our  state  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction  have  been  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  efficiency,  and  have  accomplished  all  that 
their  legal  powers  would  permit 

e.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education 

The  federal  government  at  Washington  has  never 
attempted  any  control  over  public  instruction  in  the 
several  states,  and  in  this  respect  offers  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.  The  need 
of  some  national  agency  which  should  act  in  an  advisory 
relation  to  the  schools  of  the  country,  collect  statistics, 
and  serve  as  an  educational  clearing  house,  was  however 
early  felt;  and  in  1867,  upon  motion  by  James  A.  Gar- 
field, who  delivered  at  the  time  an  address  which  was* 
masterly  review  of  American  education  and  its  needs. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  department  of 
education,  placing  Henry  Barnard  at  its  head  as  com- 
missioner. He  was  given  a  salary  of  S>4000,  and  was 
allowed  three  assistants.  Two  years  later  the  depart- 
ment was  made  a  bureau  of  the  interior  department, 
which  it  still  remains.  In  1870  Dr.  Barnard  was  suc- 
ceeded as  commissioner  by  John  Eaton,  who  ser\'ed  for 
sixteen  years.  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson  followed  with 
a  term  of  three  years.     In  1889  William  T.  Harris,  the 
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present  commissioner,  was  appointed,  and  has  made  the 
office  an  increasingly  valuable  one.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bureau,  annual  reports  have  been  issued  of 
from  eight  hundred  to  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
pages,  besides  nearly  three  hundred  separate  volumes 
and  pamphlets  of  the  greatest  value  upon  a  great  vari- 
ety of  educational  topics.  The  annual  reports  contain, 
besides  detailed  statistics  covering  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  special  chapters  upon  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  and  other  subjects  invaluable  to  the 
student  of  educational  problems.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  other  country  makes  such  monumental  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  education  as  we,  through 
these  reports. 

^B  the  early  days  the  financial  support  of  the  schools 
^P  wholly  local,  either  through  fees,  town  taxes,  or 
pnvate  bequest.  In  some  instances,  as  in  North  Carolina  P.  M. 
*ith  the  excise  fees,  and  in  Boston  and  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  where  lands  were  set  apart  as  a  source  of  rev-  pp.  a6, 03. 
enue,  and  in  Plymouth,  where  fishing  rights  were  dis- 
posed of  for  the  same  purpose,  the  school  had  some 
particular  franchise  to  depend  upon,  but  such  cases  are 
comparatively  rare.  Public  lotteries  were  also  some-  p.  356. 
times  made  use  of  as  sources  of  school  support,  though 
usually  for  purposes  of  higher  education.  But  it  was 
the  general  rule  for  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to  pay  for 
the  schools  outright.  As  time  went  on,  the  custom 
became  general  for  states  to  set  apart  pubUc  lands  for 
school  purposes.  As  early  as  1733  Connecticut  set 
»part  a  considerable  area  to  "  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
Schools."  In  1795  the  same  state  turned  over  to  the 
K:hool  fund  ^1,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
ands  in  the  "Western  Reserve."     In  1786  New  York 
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set  apart  two  lots  in  each  township  of  unoccupied  lan(fi 
for  the  uses  of  the  schools,  and  in  1801  established  a  per 
manent  school  fund  by  the  sale  of  500,000  acres  ol 
vacant  land.  Twenty  years  later  Maine  disposed  oj 
twenty  townships  for  school  purposes,  while  New 
Hampshire,  at  about  the  same  time,  instituted  a  tax  upon 
ail  banks  in  the  state  to  the  same  end. 
one,  p.  86.  In  most  of  the  older  states  school  funds  were  estab 

lished  from  one  source  or  another;  in  Virginia  —  (1810) 
South  Carolina  (1811),  and  North  Carolina  (1825)  b) 
direct  state  appropriation;  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Ken 
tucky,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  by  apportionment  ol 
lands.  By  various  acts  of  Congress,  all  states  admittct 
to  the  Union  previous  to  1848  received  the  sixteenti 
section  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  ao 
those  admitted  subsequent  to  that  time,  the  thirty-; 
as  well  (Utah  receiving  four  sections),  making  in  d 
67,893.919  acres,  which,  at  the  traditional  price  of  $1.2 
per  acre,  makes  a  perpetual  endowment  of  nearl; 
185,000,000.  The  states  have  all  made  material  addi 
tions  to  the  fund,  so  that  in  the  year  igoi-1902  the  toU 
income  from  the  general  funds  amounted  to  $10,522,343 

In  1836  the  twenty-seven  states  then  organized  n 
ceivcd  from  Congress  the  sum  of  $42,000,000.  Sixtee 
of  them  devoted  their  quotas,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  th 
public  schools,  eight  turning  over  the  whole  sum  (Al; 
bama,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont). 

Apart  from  the  national  bequests,  the  entire  suj 
of  the  public  schools  has  come  from  within  the  stal 
either  from  state  taxes,  local  taxes,  or  tuition,  etc.  Th 
exact  sums  coming  from  each  of  these  sources  for  certai 
years  are  as  follows:^ 
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1890 

18DT 

looa 

luniil 

loluict 

All  Ota 







$  7.744.764 
•«.345.3»3 
97,M»,4»6 

li,B83,*9a 

J  9.047.097 
33.94 ".657 
130,317,708 

i8,6s>,9o8 

1  io,SM,3«3 
38.330.589 
■70.779.586 

»9.74«.«4' 

Ttol.    . 

»M.&48.950 

$«3,940.>39 

*H3.5".895 

$I43,«94.803 

$'9>.959.370 

*»49.374.«59 

From  1880  to   1902  the  cost   per  capita  for  school 
purposes  has  increased  from  ?i.s6  to  $2.99. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Tmv  our  forefathers  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  in  America,  they  brought  with 
them  beside  the  tools  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  other 
things  they  deemed  essential  to  the  new  civilization 
which  they  were  to  establish.  Among  their  other 
worldly  goods  they  placed  the  Psalter,  Testament,  and 
Bible,  and  the  Uttle  books  of  their  childhood,  from 
which  they  had  learned  their  letters  and  their  prayers : 
the  Horn  Book,  ABC,  Primer,  Book  of  Civilitie,  and 
Spelling  Book.  Together  these  formed  the  basis  of 
religion  and  education  in  the  colonies.  But  since  the 
education  of  the  young  was  such  an  important  matter, 
and  since  this  same  education  was  so  largely  a  process 
of  learning  by  heart  something  already  in  print,  the 
problem  of  text-books  became  a  very  vital  one  to  the 
schools.  In  those  early  days  America  was  very  much 
isolated  from  Europe.  Commerce  had  not  yet  bound 
the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic  closely  together,  and,  as 
*as  natural,  books  for  instruction  were  scarce.  The 
ftw  which  had  been  brought  over  were  entirely  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  school  demands,  and  the  problem  of 
text-books  bade  fair  to  be  a  serious  one.  Not  as  to-day, 
the  problem  of  which  one  to  select  from  a  multiplicity, 
hut  how  to  get  any  at  all. 

The  problem  solved  itself  eventually  by  three  gradual 
steps :  First,  by  the  importation  of  English  text-books ; 
second,  By  reprinting  these  same  books  in  American 
printing  houses ;  third,  by  compiling  and  printing  our 
o»n  texts. 
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Although  a  printing  press  had  been  set  up  in  Cam- 
bridge as  early  as  l^32i.  '^  ^^^  'lo'  '"  any  way  help  to 
solve  the  text-book  problem  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  since  it  was  wholly  engaged  in  turning  out  con- 
troversial pamphlets  of  a  religious  nature.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools  were  overlooked. 

This  dearth  of  books  of  a  secular  nature,  suitable  for 
school  use,  had  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  kind 
of  text-books  in  use  in  the  colonies  during  the  next  two 
centuries.  The  colonists  were  a  class  of  people  who 
soon  became  used  to  meeting  problems  with  such  re- 
sources as  they  had  at  their  command.  A  scarcity  of 
such  books  as  they  themselves  had  studied  was  a  sore 
distress,  but  not  one  that  they  could  not  mitigate,  at 
least  temporarily.  This  they  did  by  what  was  to  them 
the  most  logical  method.  When  the  colonists  lacked 
Primir,  Spelling  Book,  and  A  B  C  ■&.%  tools  of  instruction, 
they  brought  into  use  the  Catechism,  Psalter,  Testa- 
ment, and  Bible.  Being  a  devout  people,  every  family 
was  sui)plied  with  these ;  and  they,  added  to  the  small 
stock  of  special  books  of  instruction,  in  a  way  supplifi 
the  want. 

The  religious  nature  of  education  in  the  seventeen? 
century,  particularly  in  New  England,  was  such  as  to 
ntftke  the  use  of  church  books  for  school  books  an  easy 
step.  It  did  not  appear  a  radical  departure  for  the 
American  colonists  to  press  Testament  and  Bible  int» 
the  service  of  elementary  education,  when  primers  ancft 
other  school  books  were  wanting.  So  thoroughly  es- 
tablished did  such  books  become,  that  they  gave  theic 
names  to  the  various  divisions  of  pupils,  and  we  find  its 
use  such  terms  as  "  psalter  class,"  "  testament  class,"  anc 
"  Bible  class."  While  it  was  the  lack  of  school  books 
that  had  brought  the  church  books  into  use,  the  substitia 
tion  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory  one  to  the  Puritan  <^ 
New  England.     If  the  Word  was  the  means  as  well  »- 
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the  end  of  education,  so  much  the  better;  and  this  fact 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  long  rule  of  the  Testament 
,  aod  Psalter  in   public  and   private  education   in   this 
Rountry.  ■ 

F   While  the  primarily  religious  works  were  the  most 
I  important  books  of  instruction  during  the  earlier  dec- 
ides, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  kinds  of  books 
-— t  out  of  use  entirely.     The   Horn  Book  was   cer- 
\\  widely  used  for  teaching  the  letters  and  other 
Tcry  elementary  matter. 

The  Horn  Book  was  a  European  device,  seemingly  Tuct.  i 
Iftrji  used  about   1450.     It  early  consisted  of  a  bit  of 
[pirchment,    with    the    letters   and   other    material   for 
instruction  painted  or  printed  upon  it,  the  parchment 
:  being  fastened  to  a  slab  of  wood,  usually  oak,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  piece  of  translucent  horn  for  protection. 
The  whole  was  made  in  a  form  convenient  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  usually  of  battledore  shape.     While  the 
Htm  Book,  as  above  described,  existed  very  early,  it  did 
aot  come  into  general  use  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  to  be  used  until 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  though  during  that 
its   evolution   was    through    many   forms    and 
rials, 
first  the  alphabet  was  all  the  reading  matter  it 
oonUined,  but  later  we  find  other  material  of  an  elemen- 
tary nature.     In  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Horn  Book  became  so  fully  elaborated  as  to 
kwc  all  resemblance  to  its  former  self.     The  various 
isteboard  books,  and  even  the  samplers  of  the 

I.,. ..I.  maidens,  were  undoubtedly  its  descendants. 

Between  the  Horn  Book  and  Catechism  or  Psalter,  a 

heterogeneous  mass  of  semi-religious  school  books  of  the 

primer  type,  imported  or  brought  over  by  the  colonists, 

afforded  the  means  of  progress  from  the  alphabet  to 

ng.     Among  these  were  the /4  5  C  and  the 

•  old  t}pe,  which  were  superseded  by  the 
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combination  A  B  C-Primer,  or  new  primer,  which  in- 
cluded the  contents  of  both.  Practically  all  the  booki 
used  for  elementary  education  during  the  first  century 
of  colonial  life  were  religious  in  their  general  nature, 
but  they  were  religious  in  varying  degree.  The  Cate- 
chism, the  Psalter,  the  Testament,  and  the  Bible  formed 
a  class  of  purely  theological  books,  while  the  Horn  Book, 
the  ABC,  the  Primer,  and  the  Book  of  Manners  formed 
another  class,  partly  devotional  and  partly  secular. 
These  were,  however,  until  well  along  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  practically  all  importations,  for  the  American 
printing  press  was  slow  in  getting  into  active  operatioo. 

The   first  book,  or  tract,  printed  in  Boston  was  in 
1675  ;  but  this  was  not  for  use  in  the  schools.     Con- 
necticut Colony  did  not  print  its  first  book  until 
1710,  while  for  Rhode  Island  the  date  was  1729. 
1694  New  York  had  printed  its  first  book  in  the 
of  William  Bradford,  and  the  first  brought  out  in  Ph 
delphia  seems  to  have  been  issued  by  Jansen,  the ; 
cessor  of  Bradford,  some  years  later. 

In  the  importations  from  Europe  during  the 
teenth  century,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  thi 
foreign  books  were  the  main  media  of  instruction.  Be 
twecn  1650  and  1655  catechisms  were  especially  prLnte< 
in  London  for  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  schools.  Il 
1661  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  provided  th( 
public  schoolmaster  of  New  Amsterdam  with  an  in 
voice  of  books  for  the  elementary  school.  In  1696  thi 
King  of  Sweden  sent  four  hundred  primers  and  fiv 
hundred  catechisms  to  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania.  0 
the  elementary  books,  excluding  catechisms,  publishci 
previously  to  1700  and  listed  by  Barnard,  eighteen 
published  in  England  and  only  two  in  America,] 
these  latter  the  dates  are   1685  and  1692. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  then,  the  cole 
nies  were  dependent  upon  importation  from  the  mothe 
country  for  the  supply  of  text-books.     These  wcr 
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more  or  less  religious  in  their  nature,  with  biblical  texts 
most  widely  prevalent.  They  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  work  both  of  English  compilers  and  printers. 
While  this  is  true  for  the  seventeenth  century,  the  next 
was  one  of  marked  progress  toward  text-book  independ- 
ence, and  the  American  printer  was  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  movement  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  when 
they  began  to  print  English  books,  but  it  is  certain  that 
u  early  as  1685  a  work  entitled  The  Protestant  Teacher 
far  Children  was  printed  in  Boston,  but  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  the  book  we  are  in  ignorance.  It  was  no  Am.  Jour, 
doubt  a  reprint  of  some  English  combination  ABC 
primer.  Sometime  between  1687-1690,  there  appeared 
-jn  elementary  text  destined  to  be  one  of  the  first  and 
Important  of  the  long  line  of  American  elemen- 
t-books. It  was  the  New  England  Primer,  pub- 
Benjamin  Harris  at  the  London  Coffee  House, 
on,  and  was  itself  a  reprint  of  the  Protestant  Tutor, 
ishcd  in  London  a  short  time  previously  by  the  same 
ijamin  Harris.  This  Primer  seems  to  have  won  pop- 
ivor  at  once,  for  a  second  edition  was  announced 
as  l6gi,  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Ford.p.x?. 
ccess  was  most  startling.  Almost  innumerable  edi- 
wcre  issued  by  various  printers.  That  some  of 
were  large  is  shown  from  the  accounts  of  Benjamin 
Fianktin  and  David  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  who,  in  the 
XTcnteen  years  between  1749  and  1766,  sold  37,100 
copies.  The  Mew  England  Primer  became  the  most 
bportant  book  of  elementary  instruction  of  the  times.  Ford,  p.  19. 
"ThtTc  is  not  and  there  never  was  a  text-book  so  richly 
Reserving  a  history  as  the  primer."  It  continued  to  be  McMaster,  a, 
most  widely  used  book  in  America  until  some  time  P'St* 
than  1783,  when  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book 
cd.  The  New  England  Primer  was  by  no  means 
xt-book  as  we  know  to-day.  It  was  a  book  of 
jous  tone,  secular  matter  having  at  first  but  little 
on  its  leaves.     It  contained  practically  all  that  the 
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Horn  Book,  the  ABC,  and  the  primers  of  the  earlier 
seventeenth  century  included,  and  a  great  deal  besides. 
After  a  few  opening  pages,  upon  which  were  a  frontis- 
piece, Bible  quotations,  and  rhymes,  appeared  the  alpha- 
bet in  small,  capital,  and  italic  letters,  followed  by  vowels, 
consonants,  and  double  letters.  Next  came  the  syllaba- 
rium,  with  its  "easy  syllables  for  children,"  and  words 
from  one  to  six  or  more  syllables.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Creed  usually  follow.  Various  alphabetical  rhymes 
came  next,  including  "An  Alphabet  of  Lessons  for 
Youth,"  full  of  moral  precepts  and  good  advice.  The 
famous  poem  of  John  Rogers'  Martyrdom  filled  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  and  a  catechism,  either  that  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  or  John  Cotton's  "  Spiritual  Milk 
for  American  Babes"  usually  closed  the  little  volumt 
In  certain  editions,  however,  "A  Dialogue  Between 
Christ,  Youth,  and  The  Devil "  were  the  last  words. 
The  editions  varied  greatly,  but  the  undoubted  Puri- 
tanical nature  of  the  book  can  readily  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  indicated.  The  success  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer  not  only  stimulated  the  printers  and  book- 
sellers to  issue  it  in  numerous  editions,  but  also  to 
import  and  print  similar  texts,  in  the  hope  of  equal  suc- 
cess. This  latter  tendency  placed  upon  the  market  a 
number  of  other  primers,  no  one  of  which  ever  approxi- 
mated the  popularity  of  their  prototype  and  model.  Bfr 
tween  the  years  1730  and  1770  we  find  advertised  a 
considerable  number  of  Church  of  England  Primers, 
several  Royal  Primers,  and  quite  a  crop  of  elementary 
books,  under  such  titles  as  "  Instructor,"  "  Plaything," 
"Token,"  and  "Easy  Guide."  Most  of  the  latter  con- 
tained more  secular  matter  than  the  New  England 
Primer.  In  fact,  a  growing  tendency  toward  seculari- 
zation is  apparent  all  through  the  later  years  of  the 
century.  The  New  England  Primer  itself  very  well 
shows  this.  At  first  it  was  full  of  religious  elements  of 
a  distinctly  Puritanical  kind.     Some  changes  began  to 
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creep  in,  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  movement 
tovard  making  school  books  more  useful  and  more  in- 
teresting to  children  —  an  idea  which  would  not  have 
uggcsted  itself  to  the  old  Puritans.    With  the  coming  of 
i  religious  awakening  in  which  Whitfield  played 
_    rtant  a  part,  the  Primer  immediately  reflected 
the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  more  religious   matter 
•as  at   once  introduced,  including,  in  an  addition   of 
1737,  the  familiar  verses  beginning,  "  Though  I  am  but 
little  one,"  and  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."    This 
of  the  evangelization  of  the  Primer  came  between 
irs  1740  and  1760.     It  was,  however,  closely  fol- 
by  a  reaction,   which  during  the  Revolutionary 
was  characterized  by  an  intensely  loyal  spirit 
passed,  attention  was  directed  to  devices  for  at- 
ng  and  pleasing  the  children.     What  was,  perhaps, 
orst  degradation  of  the  Primer,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  Puritans,  came  when  a  block  of  playing  cards 
time  was   inserted  as   a  representation   of  the 
Says  Ford : — 

>«!  Kciilarization  vra.s  an  attack  by  its  friends  from  which  the 

Dever  quite  recovered,  for  the  printers  having  once  found  how 

more  saleable  such   primers  were,  and  parents  having  found 

much  more  readily  their  children  learned,  both  united  in 

ginj;  more  popular  schixjl  books,  and  verj'  quickly  illustrated 

which  aimed  to  please  rather  than  to  torture,  multiplied.         Ford,  p.  51. 


time 


the  primer  was  the  most  important  book  up  to 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  popularity  of 
bcr  work,  the  spelling  book,  had  begun  to  grow  long 
:that  time.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
was  a  gradual  differentiation  of  spelling  from 
Dg,  giving  rise  to  the  new  book,  which  at  first  was 
:  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  syllabarium  of  the 
Aa  was  usually  the  case  with  new  books  in 
il  times,  those  earliest  used  were  importations 
m  England.  Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
|(k  speller  was  published  in  America  during  the  first 
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century  of  the  colonies.  In  1736  Dixon's  Englisk 
struclor:  the  Art  of  Spelling  Improved,  was  printed  in 
Boston,  as  the  pioneer,  followed  by  a  number  of  others, 
the  most  successful  of  the  earlier  ones  being  Dillworth's 
New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  which  achieved  con' 
siderable  popularity.  This  book  had  passed  through 
twenty-si.\  English  editions ;  and,  after  its  first  Amerv 
/ickersham,  can  reprint  in  Philadelphia,  in  1757,  is  said  to  have  run 
off  ninety-eight  editions  previous  to  1778.  The  book 
was  more  than  a  speller  in  the  modern  sense.  Besides 
long  lists  of  words,  ranging  from  the  simplest  to  those 
of  six  and  seven  syllables,  it  contained  reading  matter, 
similarly  graded,  and  consisting  of  short  sentences  for 
beginners,  and  illustrated  fables  for  the  more  advanced. 
While  this  speller  was  far  less  religious  than  the  first  Sew 
England  Primer,  its  tone  was  still  moral  and  religious. 
In  fact,  all  the  short  sentences  for  beginners  in  reading 
were  taken  from  the  Psalter,  and  some  of  the  editions 
contained  the  shorter  Catechism,  showing  that  the  publish- 
ers were  afraid  that  a  speller  alone  might  be  considered 
too  worldly  a  book.  Yet,  even  with  the  Catechism,  thii 
speller  indicates  quite  a  lowering  of  religious  standards. 
The  Revolution  limited  the  home  and  foreign  suppl] 
of  text-books ;  but  this  was  only  a  pause  before  an  ad 
vance.  "  Scarcely  had  the  war  closed  when  text-booki 
were  published  in  such  numbers  and  quality  as  to  rev 
ne,p.  66.  olutionize  the  method  of  teaching."  The  press  fairl] 
teemed  with  spellers,  readers,  arithmetics,  grammars 
geographies,  and  histories,  in  quantity  and  quality  sucl 
as  had  never  before  been  known.  American  author 
and  American  printers  had  proceeded  to  win  our  tcxl 
book  independence  as  the  American  statesman  and  sol 
dier  had  won  our  political  independence.'    In  the  matte 

BoUes,  p.  355.  '  Together  with  the  conituit  improrement  in  the  quality  of  books  np  I 

the  time  of  the  Revolution,  had  conte  a  similar  increase  in  the  home  «tt| 
ply.  In  1773  rhilaHclphia,  alone,  bad  thirty-eight  book -•hops,  whS 
Germantown  and  Lancaster  each  had  two,  and  the  other  laiget  ciUe 
well  supplied. 


ng  books,  the  climax  was  reached  with  the  fa- 
blue-backed    speller"   of    Noah   Webster,  the 
ling   of   that   splendid   series  of    school   books 
Dw  stands  unrivalled."     It  is  interesting  to  note  McMaster.I, 
;h    political    and    pedagogical   conceptions   pre-  ^'  "^' 


hemselves  to  the  mind  of  Noah  Webster, 
ace  to  one  of  his  books,  he  says  :  — 
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In 


choice  of  pieces,  I  have  been  attentive  to  the  political 
of  America.  I  consider  it  as  a  capital  fault  in  all  our 
kat  tlie  books  generally  used  contain  subjects  wholly  un- 
to our  youth." 

precisely  that  attention  which  gave  us  the  Web- 
merican  Spelling  Book,  which,  next  to,  if  not, 
surpassing,  the  New  England  Primer,  has  been 
test  inanimate  force  in  American  education, 
lling  book  formed  one  part  of  what  Webster, 
as  a  tribute  to  dignified,  old-fashioned  scholar- 
led  "A  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
e,  comprising  an  Easy,  Concise  and  Systematic 
of  Education,  designed  for  the  use  of  English  Scudder,  p. 34. 
in  America."  The  other  two  parts  were  a 
and  a  reader,  though  neither  attained  to  any 
eminence. 

the  Spelling  Book,  the  case  was,  however,  quite 
t,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  even  in  modern  days  of 
gs,  any  book  has  had  such  a  phenomenal  sale, 
ppeared  in  1785,  and  although  it  gained  a  foot-  " 
paratively  slowly,  by  181 5  the  sales  were  esti- 
t  286,000  copies  a  year,  which  number  in  1828 
hed  350,000.  In  1847  the  statement  was  made 
ut  24,000,000  copies  of  the  book  had  been  pub- 
p  to  that  time,  and  that  the  sale  was  then  aver- 
j00o,ooo  copies  a  year.  The  popularity  of  the 
tinued  to  the  time  even  of  the  present  genera- 
sales  for  the  years  1866-1873  aggregating 
18  copies.     By  this   time,  however,  competition 
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had  become  a  very  different  factor  from  what  it  had 
been  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  book,  and  sales  rapidly 
declined.  The  American  Spelling  Book  was  clearly 
modelled  after  Dillworth's,  which  it  succeeded  in  popu- 
larity ;  but  was  fully  Americanized  and  much  less  reli- 
gious. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Webster  felt  that  he 
had  a  real  mission  in  its  production,  and  a  genuine  peda- 
gogic interest  in  the  American  people.  In  its  preface, 
he  says :  — 

"  To  diffuse  an  uniformity  and  purity  of  language  in  America,  to 
destroy  the  provincial  prejudices  thai  originate  in  trifling  differences 
of  dialect,  and  produce  reciprocal  ridicule,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  literature  and  harmony  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  earnest 
work  of  the  author,  and  it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  deserve 
approbation  and  encouragement  of  his  countrymen." 

His  attitude  toward  a  modernized  form  of  spelling,] 
expressed  in  the  same  preface,  would  seem  to  place  1 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  spelling  reformers. 

"  The  spelling,"  he  says,  "  of  such  words  as  publkk.ftr, 
neighbour,  head,  prove,  phlegm,  his,  give,  debt,  rough,  and  utU  \ 
stead  of  the  more  natural  and  easy  method,  public,  favor,  nak 
hed,  proo^i,flem,  hiz,  giv,  dtt,  n4f,-wel  has  the  plea  of  antiquity  la 
its  favor,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  common  sense  and  conven- 
ience will  sooner  or  later  get  the  better  of  the  present  absurd 
practice."  ^ 


It  maybe  said  that  Webster  never  had  the  couragd; 
make  his  book  conform  to  his  own  principles, 
such  tools  as  these  were  the  wits  of  our  eighteei 
century  forefathers  sharpened,  for  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  never  went  farther  with  their  schooling  than 
these  books  could  take  them.  Some  few  other  elemen- 
tary books  made  their  appearance,  such  as  Bingham's 
Columbian  Orator,  and  American  Preceptor,  Goldsmil 
Roman  History,  and  Stanford's  The  Art  of  Reading, 
their  hold  was  not  strong  upon  the  people. 

In  the  held  of  numbers,  Hoddcr's  Arithmttit  or 
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Nectssary  Art  made  most  easy:  being  explained  in  a 
Familiar  Way  to  the  capacity  of  any  that  desire  to  learn 
It  tn  a  little  Time,  was  practically  the  sole  contestant 
for  honors  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
fiist  American  edition,  which  was  a  reprint,  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1719,  succeeded  by  more  than  twenty-four 
others. 

The  first  American  to  produce  an  arithmetic  of  any 
prominence  was  Nicolas  Pike.  His  book,  A  A^ew  and 
Conflete  Arithmetic  composed  for  the  Citisens  of  the 
Vnted  States,  was  a  pretentious  volume  of  5 1 2  pages, 
*•  ^-  '  edition  appearing  in  1788  from  a  Newburyport, 
.  1  use tts,  press.  The  edition  was  followed  by  many 

I  otner^  printed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  Pike's 
F  "-'—;-.'&■  was  the  mathematical  mentor  for  more  than 
-ttion.     Of  the  500  and  more  pages  of  text,  412 
I  "ac  devoted  to  arithmetic  proper,  60  to  plane  geometry, 
f  ""•  - fTietry,  and  mensuration,  33  to  algebra,  and  10  to 
duction  to  conic  sections.     The  arrangement  of 
Wpics  was  not  materially  different  from  that  in  our  best 
texvbooks  to-day,  and  on  the  whole,  the  book  was   a 
credit  to  its  author  and  its  time.     An  interesting  feature 
of  the  earlier  edition  is  the  insertion,  as  an  advertise- 
ment, of  letters  of  recommendation  and  approval  from 
nnoos  men  of  note.     President  Washington,  himself, 
■a*  represented  by  a  lengthy  and  very  commendatory  Rep, 
^istle,  while  the  presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  '897- 
Dartmouth,  were  included  in  the  list. 

Of  text-books  strictly  for  schools  of  a  secondary  and 
higher  grade  there  were  comparatively  few,  the  demand 
being  small,  and  most  of  these  were  in  the  classics.  Of 
Mmi  all.  Cheever's  Accidence  was  by  far  the  most  fa- 
I^Pt,  gaining  a  popularity  which  carried  it  far  down  into 
Rx  nineteenth  century  (the  last  edition  was  published  in 
1838).  For  more  than  forty  years  it  was  practically  the 
miy  beginner's  Latin  book  in  use  in  the  colonies.  It 
iMM  been  said:  — 


Com.  FA. 
1898,1:808. 


Am.  Jour.  Ed. 
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"  His  AccidtHce  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though, 
biographer  and  his  pupil.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  obser\'ed.  it  h; 
excluded  the  original  grammar,  it  passed  through  eighteen  c< 
before  the  Revolution  and  had  been  used  as  generally  as  any 
tnentary  work  ever  known." 


:mB 


The  book  was  small,  but  79,  1 2mo  pages,  and  sef 
as  a  Latin  primer.  This  completed,  the  pupil  was  pro- 
moted usually  to  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  This  book  wasi 
an  English  importation,  first  printed  in  London  in  i755-i 
It  was  in  three  parts,  containing  roughly  300  pages,  and' 
was  intended  to  serve  the  student  until  he  should  have, 
acquired  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  andl 
be  put  to  the  classic  texts  themselves.  < 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  space  available,  tw 
discuss  with  any  detail  the  growth  of  American  text- 
books during  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  titles  alone) 
would  fill  a  volume.  The  text-book  problems  of  coloniall 
days  have  solved  themselves ;  but  new  conditions  have) 
given  rise  to  those  no  less  serious.  These  are  both  pcd-l 
agogic  and  economic :  the  first  has  to  do,  so  far  as] 
the  administration  of  the  school  goes,  with  the  selec 
of  the  best,  from  the  mass  of  the  good,  bad,  and  ind 
ent  material  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  at  the  least  exper 
to  all  concerned.  Upon  both  of  these  questions  mucM 
legislation  has  been  passed.  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nq 
more  than  state  in  a  general  way  what  it  is.  Much  had 
had  to  do  with  the  unit  of  area  or  administration^, 
which  there  shall  be  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

No  state  in  the  Union  lacks  some  sort  of  prescr 
uniformity,  except  Alabama  which  allows  a  county  op 
tion  in  the  matter,  which  but  eleven  counties  have  availc 
themselves  of.     In  every  other  state  in  the  Union 
have  some  sort  of  a  prescription,  either 

1st,  district  —  town  or  township 
2d,  county 
3d,  state 


[n  pco-i 

far  as] 

:le(^n 

idH 

xpenS 

mucU 

do  no 

•hhad 

.n^ 

crfflR 


.^jL. 
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Local  uniformity,  as  covered  by  class  one,  is  in  force 
■p)  under  compulsory  statutes  in :  — 


V 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


pulsory  county  uniformity  is  in  force  in  :  — 

Florida  Mississippi 

Georgia  North  Carolina 

Kentucky  South  Dakota 

Mar)' land  West  Virginia 

In  Arkansas  this  is  practically  true,  and  in  at  least 

ibalf  the  counties  of  Iowa  is  established  by  popular 
I    Indiana   maintains  county  selection  in  its  high 
KjI  text-books  only. 
)  jtatc  uniformity  prevails  in  (i9<X)):  — 


jTalifomia 

Louisiana 

Delaware  (except  cit)'  of 

Missouri 

Wilmington) 

Montana 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Indiana  (in  elementary  and 

Oregon 

grammar  schools) 

South  Carolina 

Kansas 

Utah 

^L                          Virginia 

Selection  and  Adoption 

•  selection  and  adoption,  the  methods  prevailing  in 
ral  states  are  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  them- 
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selves.  Under  district,  town,  or  township  uniformity  the 
local  boards  are  themselves  generally  the  selecting  bod- 
ies ;  but  in  the  common  districts  of  New  York,  the  voters 
in  annual  meeting  exercise  this  function.  Pennsylvania 
school  boards  are  supposed  to  select  books  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  teachers,  and  in  cities,  as  in  New 
land,  the  whole  matter  is  intrusted  to  the  superintends 
The  "  district  boards  "  of  Ohio  are  limited  to  an 
list  of  such  books  as  the  state  text-book  commissio; 
may  have  previously  approved.  In  Wyoming  the  stal 
superintendent  secures  samples  and  quotations  of  pq 
which  he  places  at  the  disposal  of  local  boards. 

Of  the  eight  states  having  county  uniformity, 
have  special  text-book  boards,  composed  usually  of 
teachers  and  lay  citizens ;  other  states  make  this  a 
of  the  duties  of  the  regular  county  board  of  educal 
To  the  latter  class  belongs  Florida,  which  provides 
the  county  superintendent  and  at  least  three  teacl 
must  be  consulted. 

Similarly  divided  also,  are  those  states  which 
complete  centralization  ;  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
tana,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah  have  si 
text-book  boards,  while  the  other  eight  of  the  list 
use  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Nearly  all  states  having  county  or  state  uniformT 
employ  the  "  bid  and  contract "  system  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  That  is,  sample  copies  and  sealed  proposals  ol 
bids  from  publishers  are  received  by  the  several  boards, 
and  both  quality  and  price  are  considered.  California 
alone  publishes  its  own  books,  by  securing  the  mana< 
scripts ;  and  a  similar  publication  under  contract  is 
authorized  by  law  in  Kansas,  Indiana,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee,  and  has  been  tried  in  Connccti> 
cut  in  the  cases  of  texts  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
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Supply  to  Students 

The  purchasing  of  books  by  pupils  in  the  open  mar- 
is now  largely  superseded.  To  indigent  children 
hey  are  provided  free  in  nearly  all  states.  Books  are 
urnished  free  to  all  in  Maine,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wyom- 
ing. By  the  vote  of  local  school  boards,  or  upon 
authorization  by  a  local  popular  vote,  they  may  be  so 
furnished  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York  (in 
union  districts),  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

a.   Colonial  Colleges 

HEN  the  Puritan  emigrated  from  England  to  Amer- 
was  a  religious  conviction  that  had  brought  about 
cxfle  from  the  mother  country.  He  was  still  in  alt 
m  Englishman  of  the  times,  in  whom  was 
la  love  for  English  institutions.  Con- 
icqoently,  when  he  landed  upon  the  shores  of  New 
England,  he  carried  there  the  English  tradition  and  edu- 
oUioa.  The  schools  he  had  known  at  home,  he  trans- 
plaoted   to   America;  and   it  is  not   strange   that   the 

- ity.  his  alma  mater,  the  latest  to  touch  him  edu- 

Jy,  and  the   one   which   touched   him   deepest, 

id  have  been  among  the  first  to  take  root. 

e  early  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

largely  educated  men.     In  1638  there  were  in  the 

bnr  or  five  settlements  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 

''^•rty  or  fifty  graduates  of  Cambridge  and  not  a  few 

^.s :  roughly,  one  in  every  two  hundred  and  fifty 

ibitants  was  university  bred;    a   proportion 

.  . as  large  as  at  the  present  day. 

The  great  strength,  however,  of  these  men  lay,  not  so 

in  numbers  as  in  the  influence  which  they  exerted 

whole  intellectual  life  of  New  England.     Cot- 
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ton,  Eliot,  Hooker,  Williams,  Ward,  Shepard,  and  Har- 
vard were  from  Cambridge;  Mathew,  Dunster,  and 
Davenport  from  Oxford,  though  of  the  Cambridge, 
rather  than  of  the  Oxford  type.  In  general,  both  uni- 
versities had  much  the  same  aim,  method,  and  curricu- 
lum, but  each  its  distinctive  type  of  thought.  As  Ox- 
ford had  generally  inclined  toward  conservatism,  so 
Cambridge  had  shown  decided  tendencies  toward  liber- 
alism. Here  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  rt 
ceived  much  more  favorably  than  at  Oxford  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  Mary  banished  the  more  ardent  reformers, 
among  whom  were  the  more  eminent  divines  of  the 
university.  When,  under  Elizabeth,  Cambridge  h.id 
once  more  met  with  royal  favor,  these  returned.  Many 
of  them  had,  however,  spent  the  term  of  their  banish- 
ment at  such  Protestant  centres  as  Ziirich,  Geneva, 
Frankfort,  and  Strassburg  and  come  back  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli. 

Well  indeed  might  Bishop  White  of  Winchester  sound 
the  note  of  alarm  in  Queen  Mary's  funeral  sermon  in 
the  words :  — 

"  The  wolves  be  coming  out  of  Geneva  and  other  places  of  Gtr- 
many  and  have  sent  their  books  before,  full  of  pestilent  doctrine, 
blasphemy,  and  heresy  to  infect  the  people." 

The  return  of  those  exiles  meant  practically  the  be- 
ginning of  Calvinism  in  England,  which,  modified  to  puri- 
tanism,  was  destined  to  bring  about  such  a  momentous 
change  in  the  history  of  the  nation  in  1649. 

Gradually  the  Calvinistic  party  at  Cambridge  grew 
stronger  and  began  to  show  positive  signs  of  insubordi- 
nation. Immanuel  College,  founded  in  1583  by  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  was  Puritan  from  the  start,  although 
in  reply  to  a  query  from  Elizabeth  as  to  its  sentiment. 
he  denied  that  it  was  so,  adding  that  he  had  only  "set 
an  acorn,"  and  that  God  alone  knew  what  the  frui^ 
thereof  would  be  when  it  became  an  oak. 
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human    being    could    foresee    what    the    "fruit 
f"  would  be,  carried  not  only  over  all  England, 
bui  across  the  seas,  for   Cotton   Mather   says  of  the 
college: — 

"If  New  England  liath  been  in  some  respects  Immanuel's  band,   Cotlon^^Se?? 
k  i*  well :  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  Immanucl  College  contributed  more   Magnolia. 
fiiu  a  little  to  make  it  so.'' 


Harvard  College 

It  is  undoubtedly  largely  to  the  intense  admiration  for, 

ind  loyalty  to,  Immanuel  College  on  the  part  of  these 

old  worthies  that  wc  are  indebted  for  the  exact  type  of 

educational  institution  known  as  the  American  College. 

English  colleges,  to  be  sure,  sent  their  sons  across 

Aier,  and  university  loyalty  was  not  wanting ;  but 

who  were  most  active  in  colonial  affairs  dated  not 

'■    intellectual,   but  their  religious  freedom  of 

,1  their  days  at  Immanuel,  and  were  hardly  set- 

1  in  their  new  homes  before  they  set  to  work  to  build 

iNew  World  representative.     The  move  originated  not 

;h  individual  subscription,  but  through  an  action 

[the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in 

foundation  of  Harvard  College.     The  record  is  as 

Dows,  dated  the  8th  day  of  September,  1630: — 

•The  Court  ^s^tet  to  give  Four  Hundred  Pounds  toward  a  School 
[CnlteEe.  whereof  Two  Hundred   Pounds  shall  be  paid  the  next 
r  and  Two  t^Iundred  Pounds  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the 
~lt8  Court  to  api>oiat  where  and  what  building." 

The  next  general  court  appointed  twelve  of  the  most 
(Biaeat   men  of   the   colony,  among   them  Winthrop, 
ird.  Cotton,  Wilson,  Stoughton,  and  Dudley,  "to 
kc  order  for  a  college  at  Newtown."     Not  very  long 
■  nintmcnt,  the  court  changed  the  name  of 
.imbridge,  "a  grateful  tribute  to  thetrans- 
Dtic  literary  parents  of  many  of  the  first  emigrants, 
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and  indication  of  the  high  standing  to  which  they 
tended  the   institution   they  were  establishing  sh 
aspire. 

But  none  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  gen 
court  had  been  paid  in,  nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  rea; 
to  believe  it  ever  was  paid  over,  and  the  appointed  o 
seers  were  only  beginning  to  give  serious  attention  to 
the  establishments  of  the  new  college  when  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  John  Harvard  by  name,  died  in  Charleston 
(1638)  bequeathing  one-half  his  property  and  his  entire 
hbrary  to  the  institution.  Although  the  general  court 
had  taken  action  nearly  two  years  before,  and  popular 
interest  in  the  new  college  had  been  aroused,  nothing 
visible  and  tangible  had  as  yet  been  accomplished ;  and 
we  probably  may,  with  justice,  ascribe  the  real  be 
ning  of  the  college  to  John  Harvard's  bequest 

Of  the  man  but  little  is  known,  though  it  is  ce 
that  he  must  have  been  among  the  most  wealthy  of 
settlers,  since  his  bequest  amounted  to  as  much, 
possibly   considerably   more,   than    the   entire   amoi 
which  the  colony  was  able  to  pledge.     Just  how  m 
the  uncertain  records  of  the  times  make  it  impossibl 
say. 

It  is  known  that  Harvard  was  a  graduate  of  Immai 
College ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  colonies  but  one 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  from  consumptii 
and  that  during  that  year  he  had  taken  a  prominca^ 
place  among  the  settlers,  having   served  upon  scvi 
prominent  committees.     The  testimonies  of   the  ti 
apply  to  him  the  epithets  of  "reverend,"  "godly," 
a  "  lover  of  learning." 

The  catalogue  of  his  library,  which  document  is 
treasured  among  the  archives  of  Harvard  College, 
the  titles  of  260  volumes,  which  indicate  a  breadth] 
scholarship  unusual  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived 

Valuable  as  was  this  contribution  of  money  and  bi 
to  the  course  of  education  in  the  colonies,  the  contaj 
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I  Harvard's  example  seemed   almost  irresistible,  and 

"five  rise  to  an  epidemic  of  benevolence  which  assured, 

at  least,    the   successful    launching   of   the  enterprise. 

The  magistrates  themselves  led  the  way  with  a  subscrip- 

f  £,200  in  books  for  the  library.     The  more  wealthy 

lid  with  gifts  of  £,20  and  ;£30.     In  speaking  of 

donations  to  the  college  at  these  times,  and  in  the  years 

immediately  following,  Pierce  says :  — 

'We  read  of  a  number  of  sheep  bequeathed  by  one  man,  a  quan- 
Iby  of  cotton  cloth  with  9^.  presented  by  another  ;  a  pewter  flagon 
•Orth  lo».  by  a  third  ;  a  fine  disli.  a  sugar  spoon,  a  silver-tipt  jug, 
•M great  salt,  one  small  trencher  salt  by  others  ;  and  of  presents  or 
ItgKks  amounting  severally  to  5^.,  9^.,  /i,  /^2,  etc.  What  in  fact 
•we  these  humble  benefactions  ?  They  were  contributions  from 
tb»r*r  angusla  domi,  from  pious,  virtuous,  enlightened  penury  to  the 
Kbicst  uf  all  causes,  the  advancement  of  education." 

And  like  the  widow's  mite,  they  indicate  a  respect 
isd  zeal  for  the  object  which  would  have  done  greater 
things,  had  the  means  been  more  abundant.  The  in- 
fwl  institution  was  first  under  the  superintendency  of 
Xalhaniel  Eaton,  of  unsavory  memory.  The  man  seems 
to  have  been  unfitted  in  every  way  for  the  work  which 
be  had  undertaken  ;  and  in  1640  was  fined  and  dis- 
missed from  service  for  brutally  flogging  one  of  the 
tubers. 

In  that  year  Henry  Dunster  arrived  in  the  colony, 
and  soon  after  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
Bow  dignified  by  that  title,  and  called  after  Harvard  since 
1638.  Under  his  administration  the  first  code  of  laws 
»a«  formed;  rules  for  admission  and  principles  on  which 
<^'"""  ■  *-ould  be  granted  established. 

was  an  indefatigable  worker ;  and  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  presidency  carried  the  institution 
froro  what  were  scarcely  more  than  pre-natal  squirmings, 
to  at  least  a  healthy  infancy.  He  acted  not  only  as 
CVmtivc  head  but  principal  member  of  the  teaching 
force,  with  tmiincnt  success.     His  salary  seems  never  to 
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have  been  more  than  £fxi  per  annum,  and  judging 
the  frequent  interchanges  of   letters  between  hin 
the  officers  of  the  general  court  concerning  its  pay 
he  never  received  the  full  amount  for  any  one  yeal 
finally  laid  down  his  office  with  the  college  conside 
his  debtor.     Early  in  his  administration  (1642)  was 
the  first  commencement,  at  which  the  earliest  d 
granted  in  the  colonics  were  bestowed  upon  nine  ma 
fl«iidixC.        the  first  classis.     In  the  same  year  the  control  of 
college  was  vested  in  a  board  of  overseers  by  act  (d 
general  court.        It  consisted  of  the  "  Governor,  Dql 
Governor,  Magistrates  of  the  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Te. 
e,  (I)  App.    ing  Elders  of  the  six  adjoining  towns."     This  body 
however,  found  to  be  too  large  for  practical  purj 
and  in  1650  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  colleg 
made  a  corporation,  consisting  of   the   presiden 
fellows,  and  a  treasurer  or  bursar,  to  have  per[ 
succession  by  the  election  of  members  to  supply  V 
cies,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  "  The  Pra 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College."     Their  acts 
however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
seers,  which  was  continued.    In  1654  President  Dui 
having  publicly  expressed    himself   as  opposed 
baptism   of  infants,   was  sentenced  to  public   adj 
tion  on  lecture  day,  and  forced  to  resign  the  presii 
of   the   college.     His   remaining  years   were   spi 
Scituate  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;   and  upo 
death,  in  1659,  his  remains  were  carried  back  to 
bridge  at  his  own  request,  and  interred  near  the  ci 
which  he  had  served  so  well.     President  Chauncey 
succeeded  Dunster  at  the  college,  was  a  man  of 
training,  sometime  Professor  of  Greek  at  Trinitj 
lege,  Cambridge,  but  since  1838  preacher  at  Ply; 
and  at  Scituate.    About  to  return  to  England  in  \t 
was  earnestly  entreated  by  the  general  court  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  college ;  and,  having' 
promised  an  adequate  salary,  accepted. 
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I  he  position  he  held  until  1672,  and  his  term  of  office 
]S  to  have  been  a  period  of  severe  struggle  for 
dent  funds  to  keep  the  institution  on  its  feet. 
f  the  general  court,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of 
ihc  patronage  which  the  college  received  from  it 
the  early  years,  justice  and  truth  require  us  to 

., m  terms  of  respect  and  honor,  although,  in  fact, 

the  bounty  and   favor  were  only  an   intelligent  self- 

■  in  an  institution  with  whose  prosperity  its  own 

it  of  the  country  were  inseparably  identified. 

With  respect  to  grants  of  money,  the  patronage  of  the 

1   court  during   the  first   period   certainly  never 

d,  and  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to  show 

that  it  equalled,  the  annual  payment  of  j^ioo  until  the 

rear  1673.     These  payments,  with  the  income  of  the 

(T,  were  the  only  revenues  of  a  permanent  character 

the  institution  possessed  for  the  purposes  of  the 

and  officers. 

sore  straits  in  which  the  college  found  itself 

Dg  President  Chauncey's  administration,  the  town  of 

tioulh,  New  Hampshire,  came  to  its  aid  in  a  man- 

irhich  should  bring  gratitude  to  the  heart  of  every 

>"ard  alumnus,  and  indeed  to  that  of  every  one  who 

interest  in  higher  education.    In  a  letter  addressed 

be  general  court,  and  dated  at  Portsmouth,  in  May, 

ic  citizens  of  that  town,  after  expressing  their 

for  the  protection  extended  them  by  Massachu- 

*ay,  that  "  although  they  had  articled  with  them 

'in  of  taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled 

their   own   consciences   for   exemption 

nra  gratitude,  which,  while  they  were  studying  how  to 

toDstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  college  came  to 
rears,  and  hoping  that  their  e.\ample  might  provoke 
re*t  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good 
»  *mk.  ^  •  '^  General  Court  itself,  vigorously  to  act, 
'^  the  g  of   the  omen  of  calamity,  which  its 

<iotn»ction  would  be  to  New  England,"  declare  that  a 
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voluntary  collection  had  been  taken  among  their  inhi 
itants,  which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  pay: 
of  "  sixty  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  seven  years  ensi 
to  be  improved  by  the  Overseers  of  the  college  for 
advancement  of  good  literature  there." 

This  generous  example  was  followed  by  many, 
measures  were  immediately  adopted  for  systematic; 
raising  funds  throughout  the  colony  for  a  new  buili 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  one,  it  being  si 
and  decayed.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  Im 
wars,  then  raging,  the  new  "  Harvard  Hall "  was  nol 
finished  until  1677.  This  building  stood  till  1764,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  With  Chauncey  ended  tl 
regime  of  foreign  presidents,  the  institution  having 
nished  its  own  since  his  day.  His  successor.  Dr.  Si 
uel  Hoar,  having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in  i 
later  going  to  England,  where  Cambridge  granted 
the  Doctorate  of  Medicine,  he  returned  to  this  cou: 
as  an  applicant  for  the  presidency  of  his  alma  m; 
bringing  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
teen  clergymen,  and  was  successful  in  his  candid; 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
good  will  of  the  student  body  from  the  very  first,  al 
his  administration  was  not  a  particularly  happy  one. 

In  1685  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  was  asked  "  to  take  special 
care  of  the  government  of  the  college,  and  for  that 
to  act  as  President  of  it."    This  he  did  for  sixteen  y 
though  a  resident  minister  of  Boston  throughout 
tically  the  entire  period. 

The  early  presidents  of  the  college  must  be  rc] 
as  men  of  unusual  attainment  for  their  time.     Althoi 
the  number  of  students  for  the  first  half-century 
small,  seldom,  if  ever,  during  that   period   exceed! 
twenty,  to  be  the  sole  instructor  for  even  so  many 
no   light  task,   and   there  was   no   professor  or 
appointed  until  1699. 

In  that  year  Henry  Flint  was  appointed  first  tui 
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Ibeld  the  position  for  fifty-four  years.     No  professor- 
hip  was  established  until  1721,  when  Edward  Wiggles- 

lade  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity.     During  p.  3x1. 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  college 
closely  identified  with  the  liberal  movements,  both 
I  politics  and  religion,  and  bore  an  important  part  in 
(events  which  led  up  to  the  Revolution.    In  1775  the 
|Jianiryand  classes  were  removed  to  Concord,  the  college 
given  up  to  the  use  of  the  provincial  army,  and  the 
sident's  home  occupied  for  a  short  while  as  Wash- 
ton's  headquarters.     President  Langdon,  himself  an 
lardcnt   patriot,   served   as   chaplain   to   the   troops   on 
aumcrous  occasions,  notably  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.     After  the  evacuation   of  Boston  by  the 
Bntiih.  the  college  resumed  its  sessions  at  Cambridge, 
lod  maintained  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years  a  high,  but 
Ibrdly  growing  reputation,  as  a  seat  of  learning.     For 
I  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  graduating  classes  aver- 
lapcd  about  forty.    Living  salaries  were  provided  for  the 
nt  and  three  professors;  those  of  divinity,  mathe-  i 
.  and  Oriental  languages.     Albert  Gallatin,  after-  " 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  taught 
as  an  elective,  receiving  the  fees  as  his  pay.    At 
'<H«t5me  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  were  given 
to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  the  freshmen  add- 
mctic,  the  sophomores  algebra  and  higher  mathe- 
and    the    juniors    some    natural    science.     The 
1  Jfnwr  year  was  given  mainly  to  philosophy.     All  three 
lid  more  or  less  oratory  and  history.     In   1782 
\\  department  was  founded  with  meagre  endow-  ^V^ 

-lanty  equipment,  though  not  until  1831  was 
.1 .1.  faculty  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  college. 
•ra  of  active  and  incessant  growth  may  be  said 
V'CfTun  witli  President  Kirkland  in  18 10.  Of 
-;i:  endowments,  which  now  sustain  numerous 
■rs  and  supply  a  means  of  support  for  many 
>  through  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  also 
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of  the  funds  invested  in  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  entire  amount  has  accrued  from  private  liberalj 

The  gifts  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  govemll 
were  scanty,  and  for  temporary  purposes,  if  we  exce 
the  erection  of  a  few  buildings.  The  principal  gift 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  was  $10,000  a  year  for  t< 
years,  voted  in  18 14.  From  a  part  of  this  fund  tl 
present  University  Hall  was  erected,  which  remaii 
the  chief  enduring  monument  of  state  generosity. 

Until  1865,  Harvard  was  nominally  under  state  co 
trol ;  but  in  that  year  a  complete  divorce  took  pla 
through  legislative  action.  Under  it,  bachelors  of  ar 
of  five  years'  standing,  elect  each  commencement  dj 
five  members  of  the  board,  who  hold  office  for  s 
years.     These  need  not  even  be  residents  of  the  stale. 

Thus,  after   many  changes,  the  government  of  ti 
University  is  no  longer  connected  with  either  church  < 
state,  except  that  this  general  court  of  Massachy 
retains  the  power  to  allow  it  —  a  power,  however, 
the  court  does  not  seek  to  exercise  without  the  cfl 
of  the  University  itself. 

At  present,  six  degrees  are  awarded  on  recommcndi 
tion  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  bod 
to  which  is  committed  the  administration  of  acadcmi 
functions.  The  courses  offered  in  the  college  —  an 
there  are  more  than  five  hundred  —  ordinarily  lead  I 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  a  four  years'  stud] 
though  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  students  attai 
it  in  less  time.  The  courses  in  the  Lawrence  Scientlfl 
School  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  whil 
to  properly  qualified  students  in  the  Graduate  Scho< 
those  of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Arts  and  of  ScienQ 
offered. 

Six  professional  schools  are  administered  by  sep 
faculties. 

The  Divinity  School,  with  a  three  years'  course 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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Jkt  Law  School,  also  offering  a  three  years'  course,  p.  318. 
t>!insisting  of  more  than  thirty  subjects,  with  the  degree 
pf  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Tke  Medical  School,  with  its  building  in  Boston,  offer- 
pg  about  the  same  number  of  subjects,  but  requiring  P.  339. 
lour  years  for  its  completion  and  the  attainment  of  the 
Bcgrce.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
The  Dental  School,  also  in  Boston,  with  a  three  years' 
e,  leading  to  the  Doctorate  of  Dental  Medicine. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  leading  to  the 
Bpriate  degree  in  three  years,  also  in  Boston,  to  be 
itinucd. 

\  Bussey  Institution,  situated  in  Jamaica  Plain,  a 
bI  of  Boston,  at  which  a  properly  qualified  student  P-afis- 
[My,  after  passing  the  required  examination,  obtain  the 
of    Bachelor    of    Agricultural    Science.      The 
.  cover  scientific  agriculture,  landscape  gardening, 
I  chemistry  and  natural  history  as  applied  to  those  arts, 
growth  of  Harvard  University,  under  the  long 
listration  of  President   Eliot,  has  been  rapid  and 
liy,  and  it  must  probably  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
kighcr  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country,  not 
Hn  point  of  age  but  of  general  influence. 
Tt  had,  in  1904,  5966  students  registered  in  all  depart- 
s,  with  a  teaching  force  of  534.     The  library  con- 
607,100  volumes,  by  far  the  largest  of  any  of  our 
^tional  institutions,  and  ranking  third  in  the  country 
raries  of  all  classes.     It  has  graduated,  since 
Ition,  25,180  students,  14,662  of  whom  are  still 
P,  a  veritable  army  of  educated  men.     Its  produc- 
lunds  amount  to  $13,119,538.     Radcliffe  College,  P.44a. 
itiatcd  department  for  women,  was  incorporated 
to  grant  degrees  in  1894. 
offers   205  scholarships  to  undergraduates, 
jual  income  from  which  is  $47,755.     There  are 
"41  fellowships  in  the  graduate  school,  varying  in 
:  from  $300  to  $1000, 
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sides  these,  about  $2800  annually  —  the  income  of 
lous  gifts  which  the  college  has  received  from  time 
fene  —  is  turned  over  to  deserving  students,  usually  iu 
Is  not  to  exceed  $50,  and  a  loan  fund  makes  availa- 
'for  student  needs  an  equal  sum  in  addition.  In  all, 
rvard  contributes  annually  nearly  $80,000  to  the  sup- 
t  of  its  students. 

1  William  and  Mary 

Uthough  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  the  sec- 
,  to  be  established  in  the  colonies,  has  not  been  able 
lold  its  own  in  point  of  student  body,  with  most  of  its 
tr  early  contemporaries,  its  intimate  connection  with 
jnial  matters  in  Virginia,  and  its  almost  unequalled 
tribution  of  patriots  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
bes  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  institutions  of  the 
[-revolutionary  times.  The  events  leading  up  to  the 
iblishment  of  the  college  have  already  been  given, 
snding  back,  at  least  in  definite  anticipation,  to  a 
e  antedating  by  some  years  the  establishment  of 
rvard.  After  all  previous  attempts  to  found  a  col- 
\  in  Virginia  had  come  to  nought,  the  colonial  assem- 
conceived  the  fortunate  idea  of  sending  James  Blair, 
ergyman  of  high  standing,  to  Kngland  to  see  M-hat 
Id  be  done  there,  both  in  the  direction  of  securing  a 
Iter,  and  moneys  for  carrying  out  its  privileges. 
Ir,  who  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  as  shown  both 
the  success  of  this  mission  and  by  his  subsequent 
jinistration  of  the  college,  succeeded  beyond  all 
le ;  he  returned  in  1693  with  a  charter  signed  by  their 
jesties,  William  and  Mary,  together  with  the  snug 
e  sum  of  j^2000  "out  of  the  rents,"  for  tl\^  gtcc^w^ 
mildings. 

leymore,  the  attorney-general  for  the  Q.\^        ^O*?^* 
It  seemed  to  him  the  e.vtravagance  o  ^      n^^'  •^■i^**'*  v 
i  time  when  an  expensive  war  was  fc:^^\v,<^'  x-^'sji^*'^ 
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lucent  needed,  flew  into  a  rage  upon  the  presen- 
lOa  of  the  order  for  the  money  by  Mr.  Blair,  telling 
It  the  funds  were  needed  for  "  other  and  better 
than  the  founding  of  a  colonial  college.  Upon 
[>!y  by  Biair  that  "the  people  of  Virginia  had  souls 
saved,"  the  irate  custodian  of  the  Crown's  purse 

Kto  have  given  vent  to  the  now  historical  exclama- 
Bouls  I  Damn  your  souls!  Make  tobacco!"  In 
owever,  of  the  attorney-general,  Blair  came  home 
b  both  the  charter  and  the  money.  This  latter,  with 
i^oo,  and  perhaps  more,  which  had  already  been 
ticribed  by  wealthy  planters  in  Virginia,  gave  the 
lege,  at  its  start,  more  wealth  than  Harvard  had 
n  during  decades  of  struggle  for  existence,  and  freed 
tnany  of  the  problems  which  had  been  most 
^  ig  to  the  New  England  college.  The  charter 
H  as  objects  of  the  college,  "  that  the  church  of 
^Ha  may  be  furnished  with  a  seminary  of  Ministers 
^^  Gospel,  and  that  the  youth  may  be  properly  edu- 
od  in  good  manners,  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may 
pagated  among  the  Western  Indians  to  the  glory' 
aighty  God  :  to  make,  found  and  establish  a  cer- 
ice  of  universal  study  or  perpetual  college  of 
^,  philosophy,  languages  and  other  good  arts  and 
The  officers  were  to  consist  of  chancellor, 
|sitors  or  governors,  a  president  or  rector,  and 
>rs,  who  were  to  teach  one  hundred  students, 
ip  of  London  was  appointed  as  first  chancel- 
,  lor  s«vcn  years,  and  Blair  was  "  created  and  estab- 
bd  first  president  of  the  college  during  his  natural 
^fe  Financially,  the  institution  was  well  provided  for 
^^B  terms  of  the  charter,  for  besides  valuable  lands, 
H  to  receive  all  fees  from  the  surveyor-general's 
icc,  and  one  penny  per  pound  for  all  tobaccos  exported 
'■  and  Maryland.    In  return  for  this  munifi- 

'  it  must  have  seemed  when  tidings  of  it 
1  its  elder  brother  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  — 
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was  demanded  one  slight  and  fantastic  service  wB 
serves  to  throw  hght  on  the  ceremonialism  of  the  tin 
it  was  that  there  should  be  delivered  "  to  lis  and 
successors  two  copies  of  Latin  verses  yearly,  on  eve 
fifth  day  of  November  at  the  house  of  our  Governor 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time  being."     We  are  : 
aware  that  any  important  contribution  to  the  literati 
of  the  period  resulted  from  this  demand  ;  but  that  it^ 
complied  with  for  at  least  half  a  century  is  shownl 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  as  1 
as  1746.     It  runs:  — 

"  On  this  day  Sc'n  night,  being  the  6lh  of  November,  the  presid 
roasters,  and  scholars  of  William  and  Mary  College,  went  accofl 
to  their  annual  custom  in  a  body  to  the  Governor's,  to  present^ 
Honor  with  two  copies  of  Latin  verses  in  obedience  to  their  cha 
The  President  delivered  the  verses  to  his  Honor,  and  two  oft 
young  gentlemen  spoke  them." 

The  site  chosen  for  the  college  was  Williamsburg, 
colonial  capitol,  and  the  plans  for  the  buildings  w! 
were  eventually  "  to  be  an  entire  square  "  were  d 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     In   1705  the  first  buil' 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  its  entire  con' 
of   books  and  apparatus.     Of   the  course  of   stud/i 
WiUiam  and  Mary  during  its  colonial  history,  we 
but  little  record,  but  if  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
the  eating,"  it  must  have  been  of  the  sort  that  m; 
men,  for  the  story  of  its  graduates  is  the  story  of 
ers  in  the  movement  for  independence. 

Of  eleven  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspi 
ence  appointed  by  Virginia  in  1773,  six,  including  th< 
chairman,  Peyton  Randolph,  were  from  William  »n< 
Mary ;  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  two  yeari 
later,  six  out  of  eleven ;  of  the  thirty-one  members  o 
the  committee  reporting  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  th< 
chairman  and  ten  others ;  out  of  the  seven  signers  o 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Virginia,  tb4 
draftsman  of  the  paper,  and  four  others.    Of  the  thir^ 
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three  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  the 
state,  the  first  president  of  that  body  and  fifteen  others 
were  alumni. 

Of  seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, three,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Tyler,  —  as  well  as 
John  Marshall,  the  jurist,  —  were  from  the  same  classic 
halls ;  altogether  a  galaxy  of  men  of  national  reputation 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  alumni  list  of  the  size  in  the 
country;  a  fact  due  in  part  to  the  location  of  the  col- 
lege at  the  focus  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

In  1776  the  first  Greek  letter  fraternity,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  now  having  chapters  in  fifty  American  colleges, 
and  to  which  only  the  men  (and  women)  of  highest 
scholastic  attainments  are  admitted,  was  founded  at  the 
college. 

The  influence  of  William  and  Mary  remained  promi- 
nent in  Virginia  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  although 
the  University  of  Virginia  had  become  a  strong  competi- 
tor for  honors.  During  that  conflict,  the  buildings  were 
again  burned  and  the  work  suspended,  to  be  revived 
again  after  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  From  that  time 
it  has  held  an  honorable,  though  comparatively  unim- 
portant place  in  the  rapidly  increasing  circle  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  our  country.  In  1904  it  had 
an  enrolment  of  165  students,  a  faculty  of  13,  and  pro- 
ductive funds  amounting  to  $133,500. 


Yale  College 

Although  a  number  of  attempts  had  been  made  in 
the  Connecticut  Colony  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  found  a  college  there,  in  connection  with  one 
of  which  a  plot  of  ground  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
and  with  anotlier,  a  fund  raised  which  eventually  went 
to  Harvard,  nothing  was  accomplished  until  1701.  Early 
wi  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont, 
pastor  of  the  New  Haven  church,  a  Harvard  graduate 
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of  1 68 1,  and  Abraham  Pierson  (Harvard,  1668),  becom- 
ing convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  college  in  New  England,  entered  into 
communication  with  other  interested  persons  in  southern 
Connecticut  and  brought  about  a  meeting  at  Branford, 
the  next  town  east  of  New  Haven,  in  September,  tfl 
consider  the  project.  Tradition  says  that  each  appeared 
at  the  conference  with  one  or  more  books  which  were 
given  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  institution.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  the  details  were  considered ;  and 
on  October  16  a  charter  was  granted  for  a  Collcg 
School,  by  the  legislature  in  session  at  New  HavenJ 

A  month  later,  seven  of  the  trustees,  established 
der  the  charter,  met  at  Saybrook  and  voted  to  fiXj 
school  there,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson  as 
No  student  appeared  until  March,  when  Jacob  HcnSS 
way  offered  himself.  On  the  16th  of  the  following 
September  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Say- 
brook,  at  which  time  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  waJ 
conferred  upon  four  young  Harvard  bachelors,  and  abc 
upon  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  who  had  been  privately  ^| 
cated,  and  whose  name  leads  the  list  of  Yale  graduSH 

During  the  same  month  more  students  entered,  andj 
tutor  was  appointed  to  assist  in  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  jCi20  in  "country  pay 
the  colonial  legislature,  as   promised   by  the   char 
financial  support  was  entirely  from  the  tuition  of^ 
students,  which  was  30J.  for  undergraduates  and  l( 
graduates.    These  did  not  warrant  the  rector's  resignit 
his  pastoral  charge ;  so,  until  the  date  of  his  de 
1707,  he  resided  in  Killingworth. 

For  the  next  ten  years  it  would  be  difficult  to 
the  real  seat  of  the  college.     The  twenty-five  or 
students  were  scattered  over  a  number  of  towns 
vicinity  of  New  Haven.    As  President  Hadley  hai 
tiously  put  it :  — 
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'  'Yale  coflcge  was  founded  after  a  fashion,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
(tightcenth)  century,  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Bod.    For  many  years  it  was  difficult  to  say  wliat  it  was  and  where 
riooged.'' 

|After  the  death  of  the  first  rector,  —  for  so  the  highest 
ker  was  called,  for  fear  that  an  institution  of  learning 
jnified  with  a  president  would  attract  notice  in  Eng- 
Bd.  which  would  prejudice  its  charter,  —  Rev.  Samuel 
ndrcw  was  appointed  to  the  position.  He  was  pastor 
tMilford.  The  senior  class  went  to  him  there,  while 
two  lower  classes  remained  at  Saybrook,  at  first 
l^th  but  one,  but  later  with  two,  tutors.  Of  the  course 
study  at  Ibis  period  of  Yale's  history,  we  have  some 
ount  from  a  letter  written  to  President  Stiles  in  the 
1779  by  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1714. 

'Books  of  the  languages  recited  in  my  Day  were  Tully  and  Vir-  Stelner,  (I)p^ 
,  tot  without  any  notes :   Burgersdicius  and  Ramur's  Logick,  also 
d*$  Set  Logic,  etc.,  Pierson's  Manuscript  of  Physicks.     We 
I  the  Creek  Testament;  knew  not  Homer;  recited  the  Psalms 
llicfarcw ;  the  (treatest  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  other  lan- 
\  wa«  Dr.  Johnson.     We  recited  Ames's  Medulla  on  Saturdays 
1  iI«o  bis  Casts  of  Conscience ;  sometimes  the  two  upper  classes 
■ddto  dispute  syliogistically  twice  or  thrice  a  week." 

[l>UTing  all  these  years,  the  college  was  without  build- 

lof  its  own.  and  in  1716,  when  the  question  of  erect- 

a  permanent  home  came  up,  the  colony  itself  was 

liaiost  rent  in   twain  by  the  fight  which  was  waged. 

:  towns,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Saybrook,  were 

nly  in  the  field,  while  Wcthersfield  and  Middletown 

KcTtained  hopes,  and  the  general  assembly  had  great 

Ity  in  settling  the  question,  which  they  finally  did 

in  favor  of  New  Haven. 

At  about  this  time  Elihu  Yale  began   his   bequests 

the  college,  and  eventually  fixed  it  in  history  with    yau, 

llsnamc.     He  was  born  in  Boston  in   1649,  moved  to 

England  with    his   parents  a  few   years  later,  entered 

CBDploy  of   the    East  India  Company  as  a   youth. 
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and  returned  to  England  in  later  life  enormously 
wealthy,  at  least  for  the  times.  He  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  man  of  education  nor  refinement,  as  was  the 
first  great  benefactor  of  the  Massachusetts  college; 
nevertheless,  kindly  disposed  toward  education  in  the 
colonies,  he  was  induced,  largely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Cotton  Mather,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
college  in  New  Haven,  which  was  especially  impover- 
ished through  the  building  which  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Just  before  the  commencement  season  of 
1718,  Yale  sent  to  Boston  from  England  three  bales  of 
valuable  goods  to  be  sold  for  the  college.  There  were 
besides,  a  portrait  of  George  I,  which  the  university 
still  has,  the  royal  coat  of  arms  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution,  and  a  case  of  books.  The  goods 
brought  £,^62,  which  was  immediately  used  in  the 
lege  building.     Of  the  gift,  Steincr  says :  — 

"It  seems  to  us  small  in  comparison  with  endowments  to 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  college  received  no  greater  gift  I 
an  individual  for  over  a  century  and  that  the  gift  came  at  a  criti 
time.  Without  this  gift,  the  trustees  could  not  have  finished 
building  at  once,  and  every  moment  of  delay  would  have  stnen 
cned  the  Wethersfield  faction.    This  gift  crushed  it  forever.' 

Later  in  the  same  year  more  goods  were  sent  o\ 
from  which  ;^ioo  were  realized,  and  at  his  death  Ya 
bequeathed  ;£500  to  the  college,  but  through  some  di^ 
culty  in   probating  the   will,  this  was   never  receive 
With  these  benefactions,  and  J[,6\%  which   had 
received   from  a  grant  of  land   made  by  the  gen< 
assembly  in  1613,  the  college  was  in  better  conditi^ 
financially  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  early 
moters   could   have   hoped.     The   building,   a   woodil 
structure  of  three   stories   containing  a  chapel,  dinni 
room,  a  library,  and  twenty-two  studies  with  adjoinil 
bedrooms,  was  completed   and   occupied   in    1719. 
stood  until  the  lime  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  said 
have  had  "  an  air  of  grandeur." 
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The  remaining  years  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  for 
so  the  college  continued  to  be  known  until  the  granting 
of  its  charter   as   Yale   College  in    1745,  comprise   a 
period  of  slow  progress  and  many  internal  dissensions 
of  a  religious  nature.     Of  the  inner  life  of  the  college  vaie 
at  this  time  we  have  some  record.     Board  in  the  com-  34^; 
mons  cost  about  Sj.  per  week,  tuition   50J.  annually, 
and  the  fees  at  graduation  about  40J.  more.     To  gain 
jilmission  students  must  "be  found  expert  in  both  ye 
•jfcck  and  lattin  Grammers,  as  also  grammatically  re- 
wlving  both  lattin  and  Greek  authors  and  in  making 
good  and  true  lattin.     Every  student  shall  exercise  him- 
i<lf  in  reading  Holy  Scriptures  by  himself  day  by  day 
Jtye  word  of  Christ  may  Dwell  in  Him  ritchly." 
-Students  are  to  "  avoid  profane  swearing,  lying,  need- 
Vfs  asservc ration,  foolish  garrulings,  Chidings,  strifes, 
^,  jestings,  uncomly  noise,  spreading  ill  rumors, 
jng  secrets,  and  all  manner  of  troublesome  and 
se  behavior."      "No  undergraduate  shall,  upon 
AC  of  Recreation  or  any  excuse  whatever  "  without 
->ion  "  be  absent  from  his  study  or  appointed  ex- 
in  ye  school,  except  Half  an  Hour  att  breakfast, 
ilf  an  Hour  at  Noon  after  dinner  and  after  ye 
-   w,.;ig  Prayer  till  nine  of  ye  clock." 
Prayers  were  at  6  a.m.  in  summer  and  at  sunrise  in 
and  between  4  and  5  p.m.     No  student  could  be 
:  his  room  after  9  p.m.,  nor  have  "a  light  in  his 
clumber  after  eleven  nor  before  four  in  ye  morning." 
■  n  undergraduates  except  freshmen  who  shall  read 
ii  into  Greek,  shall  read  some  part  of  ye  old  testa- 
ment out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek  in  ye  morning  and  shall 
twnt'i  '  of  ye  new  testament  out  of  ye  English 

orbtt:.  iieck  att  evening  att  ye  time  of  Rescita- 

tiw."  In  the  freshman  year  on  the  "  five  first  days  of 
tScweek"  were  recitations  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  "  oncly 
liqpttaing  logick  at  ye  latter  end  of  ye  year."  Sopho- 
Wocei  were  occupied  with  "ye  logick  and   with   the 
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exercises  of  themselves  with  ye  tongues."  The  juniors 
studied  principally  "  Phisicks  "  while  the  seniors  labored 
over  "  metaphysicks  and  mathematics,  still  carrying  ye 
former  studies."  The  last  days  of  the  week  were  used 
by  all  for  "  Rhetorick,  oratory  and  divinity." 

In  1738  the  trustees  ruled  that  no  student  should  be 
admitted  without  the  signature  of  some  responsible  per- 
son upon  his  bond  for  the  payments  of  his  dues,  a  pro- 
vision still  in  force. 

In  173 1  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  a  resident  of  Rhode 
Island,  having  despaired  of  his  Bermuda  project,  became 
interested  in  the  college  at  New  Haven ;  and  upon  re- 
turning to  Europe,  made  a  bequest  of  a  number  jt 
books.     In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  said: —      ^ 

"  I  have  left  a  box  of  books  to  be  given  away  by  you.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given  to  such  lads  as  you  think  will 
make  the  best  use  of  them,  or  to  the  scliool  at  New  Haven." 

Besides  this,  he  made  out  a  deed  conveying  his  Rhode 
Island  farm  of  ninety-six  acres  to  the  college,  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  "  these  schol- 
ars for  their  maintenance  between  first  and  second 
gree,"  the  fund  still  being  used  for  that  purpose 

In  1745,  nearly  twenty-four  years  after  the  death 
its  first  great  benefactor,  a  new  charter  was  granted^  the 
college,  which  formally  changed  its  name  to  Yale  College 
in  New  Haven.  By  it,  Rector  Clap  and  the  ten  other 
trustees  then  in  office  were  constituted  "  an  incorporate 
society  or  body  corporate  and  poHtic :  and  shall  here- 
after be  known  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellows' 
of  Yale  College  of  New  Haven,"  and  were  given  thej 
power  to  appoint  "  a  scribe  or  register,  a  treasurer,  tutors, 
professors,  steward,  and  all  other  such  officers  and  ser- 
vants as  are  usually  appointed  in  colleges  and  Universi- 
ties "  to  "  make,  ordain  and  establish  all  such  rules  and 
ordinances  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  students  and  the  ordering,  govern- 
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ing,  ruling  and  arranging  of  the  said  college  act,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  this  assembly  as  often  as  required 
and  may  also  be  repealed  or  disallowed  by  the  assembly 
»ben  they  shall  think  proper."  The  charter  also  re- 
pealed all  former  grants  of  money  from  the  state  and 
appropriated  £,100  revenue  annually.  Three  years 
later  a  second  building  was  erected  (1748),  at  first  known 
as  Connecticut  Hall,  later  by  the  familiar  title  of  South 
Middle.     In  1763  a  chapel  was  erected. 

All  during  this  period,  and  in  fact  until  1804,  the  so- 
alled  "  Freshman  Laws  "  were  in  force.  These  were 
a  set  of  rules  enforced  by  the  student  body  itself,  and 
resembling  in  many  respects  those  of  the  fagging  sys- 
tem in  the  great  English  public  schools. 

Among  them  we  find  ;  — 

"A  Freshman  shall  not  play  with  any  member  of  an  upper  class 
vhbout  being  asked,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  familiarity 
with  them,  even  in  study  time."  "  Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perform 
iD  reasonable  errands  for  any  superior,  always  returning  an  account 
of  the  same  to  the  person  who  sent  them."  "  When  a  Freshman  is 
nar  a  gate  or  door  belonging  to  College  or  College-Yard  he  shall 
look  around  and  observe  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  coming  to 
Ike  same,  and,  if  any  are  coming  within  three  rods,  he  shall  not 
enter  without  a  signal  to  proceed."  "Freshmen  shall  not  nin  in 
college  yard  nor  up  and  down  stairs  or  call  to  any  through  a  window." 
"It  being  the  duty  of  Seniors  to  teach  the  Freshmen  the  laws  and 
usages  and  customs  of  the  college,  to  this  end  they  are  empowered 
to  order  the  whole  Freshman  class  or  any  member  of  it  in  order  to 
be  instructed  or  reproved  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  appoint, 

B  and  where  every  Freshman  shall  attend,  answer  all  proper 

itions  and  behave  decently." 

All  this  sounds  very  queer  to  the  modern  freshman, 
yet  some  such  system  intelligently  administered  in  many 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  to-day  might  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  value  of  a  college  education  is  due  fully  as 
niuch  to  college  life  as  to  classroom  instruction,  and  the 
subtle  something  which  makes  the  graduate  of  our  older 
"istitutions,   where  ancient  customs   still  persist,   look 
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back  upon  his  college  days  with  an  almost  increasiii{ 
affection,  comes  largely  from  the  former. 

During  the  (Revolutionary  period  the  work  of  the  col 
lege  was  again  scattered.  "Tutor  Dwight"  took  soom 
of  the  students  to  Wethersfield ;  Professor  Story  waj 
asked  to  go  to  Glastonbury,  and  President  Daggett  was 
"to  visit  the  different  classes  as  often  as  he  could  will 
convenience." 

With  the  inauguration  of  Timothy  Dwight  as 
dent  in  1795,  Yale  began  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  A' 
that  time  the  whole  student  body  numbered  only  abou 
one  hundred,  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  the  president 
one  professor,  and  three  tutors.  Dwight  was,  however 
a  man  of  unusual  insight,  which  he  manifested  first  ani 
foremost  through  a  building  up  and  a  strengthening  « 
the  faculty.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  little  pet 
manency  in  the  teaching  force.  He  conceived  the; 
of  securing  good  men  for  the  teaching  positions ; 
making  them  feel  that  their  life-work  was  to  be' 
building  up  of  the  hitherto  struggling  institution.  Ii 
that  he  succeeded  beyond  all  precedent,  as  the  names  0 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jeremiah  Day,  and  James  Kingslcj 
each  devoting  more  than  fifty  years  to  the  service  of  th 
college,  amply  testify.  With  such  a  group  of  workers,  tti 
no  wonder  that  the  succeeding  generation  of  Yalegrado 
ates  number  many  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  tinw 

President  Dwight  gives  in  his  travels  an  outline  of  tk 
ii.i.p.i7S.  course  of  study  which  shows  marked  improvement  | 
that  of  a  century  before. 

From  this  time  the  development  of  Yale  was  steadit 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  university  which  it  is  to-dA) 
The  name  was  changed  to  Yale  University  in  1886.    Il 

1846  regular  graduate  courses  of  instruction  were  cstal 
lished,  the  first  degrees  being  awarded  in  1852.  Th 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  always  what  its  name  ia 
plies  rather  than  a   technical  school,  was   founded  i 

1847  on  a  coordinate  basis  with  the  college 
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Four  professional  schools  are  maintained :  the  Medi- 
cil,  the  Theological,  and  the  Legal,  all  established  dur- 
ing President  Timothy  Dwight's  administration,  and  the 
Art  School  in  1865. 

In  1904,  2975  students  were  registered  at  Yale,  doing 
wurk  under  an  instructional  force  of  325.  The  library 
contained  365,000  volumes.  It  had  graduated  in  its 
history  20,900  students,  of  whom  11,900  %vere  still  alive. 
Its  productive  funds  amounted  to  $5,000,000. 

Princeton  College 

The  educational  influences  which  led  to  the  establish- 
wtnt  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  later  Princeton,  may 
be  traced  to  the  famous  Log  College  of  William  Tennent, 
fajtor  of  Neshaminy ;  the  religious  influences,  to  the 
Frcsbyterian  church,  which  throughout  the  middle  col- 
aue$  served  as  a  more  potent  unifying  factor  among 
peat  classes  of  the  people  than  did  even  loyalty  to 
kings. 

The  Log  College  was  unique  in  the  history  of  Araeri-  P.  64. 

on  education.     Tennent  was  an  Irishman,  bom  in  1673, 

graduated  from  Edinburgh  in  1695,  who  came  to  Amer- 

ics  in  1716,  and  in  1727  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Pres- 

in  church,  at  what  was  known  as  the  Forks  of  the 

miny.     His  high  views  of  a  liberal  education,  to- 

;  with  a  desire  to  give  its  benefits  to  his  sons,  led 

firm  soon  after  his  settlement  to  open  a  school  of  higher 

Isaraing  and  of  divinity.    He  built  a  log  structure  which, 

•kh  Tennent  himself,  composed  the  entire  plant  and 

fcaching  force  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  school's 

cnitencc.     George  Whitfield,  who  visited  Tennent,  as 

ke  ttid  in  his  journal,  "  at  the  place  where  young  men 

ttudy  now,"  describes  the  school  as  follows  :  — 

'      ise  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  near  as  broad ;  and 

1  the  school  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.     From  this 

dairital  {Ja«c  •even  or  eight  ministers  of  Jesus  have  lately  been 
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sent  forth,  more  are  almost  ready  to  be  sent  and  a  foundation  it  1 
being  laid  for  the  instruction  of  many  others." 
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With  the  death  of  Tennent,  some  time  in  the  '40'sJ 
the  school  went  out  of  existence  ;  and  so  completely  h 
the  Log  College  been  effaced,  that  the  exact  site  of 
structure  is  not  known. 

It  had,  however,  done  two  things :  proved  beyom 
doubt  that  the  church  need  not  depend  upon  the  0! 
country  for  its  ministers,  and  demonstrated  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  successful  college  need  not  be  elaborate 
nor  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  Neither  one  of 
these  things  was  lost  upon  the  stanch  Presbyterians  of 
East  and  West  Jersey,  and  the  college  at  Princeton  was 
the  result.  Its  birth  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  stojy 
of  dissensions  regarding  charter  and  location  is  long. 
But  in  1748  a  charter  was  secured  —  the  one  under 
which,  with  but  slight  alteration,  Princeton  to-day  is 
ministered — and  its  work  inaugurated,  at  Elizabetht 
Of  the  twenty-three  first  trustees,  six  were  graduates 
Yale,  three  of  Harvard,  and  three  received  their  ti 
ing  under  Tennent  at  the  Log  College. 

The  first  statement  of  entrance  requirements  sh 
that  they  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale.     The  candidate  must  be  able  to  rendi 
Virgil  and  Cicero's  orations  into  English  ;  translate 
lish  into  true  and  grammatical  Latin  ;  translate  the 
pels  into  Latin  or  English,  and  give  the  graramati 
construction  of  the  words.     The  curriculum  was  in 
monywith  the  standard  of  admission;  Latin  and  G 
and  mathematics  were  studied   throughout   the   en 
course.     Physical  science  was   represented   by   na! 
philosophy  and  astronomy ;  logic  was   studied  wi 
text-book,    and    its    practice    secured    by    discussi 
Rhetoric  was  taught  in  the  same  way,  and  essays 
declamations  were  required :  mental  and  moral  p 
ophy  were  prominent  studies  of  the  higher  cl 
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From  a  letter,  written  in  1750,  by  a  member  of  the 
esbman  class,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  daily  programme 
•todies:  — 

'But  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  my  studies  at  the  present 
At  sevm  in  the  morning  we  recite  to  tlie  president,  lessons 
like  works  of  Xenophon  in  Greek,  and  in  Watts'  Ontology.  The 
I  of  the  morning,  until  dinner  time,  we  study  Cicero's  De  Oratore 
I  the  Hebrc>»'  grammar,  and  recite  our  lessons  to  Mr.  Sherman, 
oolltge  tutor.  The  remaining  piart  of  the  day  we  spend  in  the 
'tof  Xenojjhon  and  ontology  to  recite  the  next  morning.  And, 
these  things,  we  dispute  once  every  week  after  the  syllogistic 
;  —  and  now  and  then  learn  geography." 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  colonial  col- 
jcs,  the  place  of  permanent  location  remained  a 
ittcr  of  controversy  until  the  time  came  to  erect  a 
Biding.  With  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  this  was  in 
SI 

Kklay  of  that  year  the  trustees  selected  New  Bruns- 
►•  Provided  the  citizens  of  the  place  secure  to  the 
e  Jixooa  in  proclamation  money,  ten  acres  for  a 
lege  campus,  and  two  hundred  acres  of  good  land  not 
Dre  than  three  miles  from  the  town." 
The  town  of  Princeton,  however,  bestirred  itself, 
reed  to  exceed  the  demands,  and  in  1752  was  finally 
Two  years  later  the  present  Nassau  Hall  was 
1,  and  finished  in  1757,  being  at  the  time  the  finest 
of  any  character  in  the  colonies,  and  remaining 
day  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  imposing  of  all 
mjTiad  of  college  buildings.  Twice  since  its  erec- 
,,  in  1802  and  in  1855,  its  interior  has  been  destroyed 
fire,  but  the  honest  workmanship  of  its  first  builders 
preserved  it  in  external  appearance  as  it  came  from 
DS.  The  money  required  for  its  construction 
»ed   largely  by  subscription ;  about   £,2000  in 

and  Ireland,  and  ^^400  in  the  provinces. 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1 756,  opening  with 
ty  students,  while  at  the  first  commencement  at 
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Princeton,  twenty-two  were  graduated-     During  th<! 
lowing  year  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  chosen 
dent,  but  died  within   two    months  of  his  installa 
Although  this  was  by  far  the  shortest  presidential 
frequent  changes  in  the  executive  office  had  been 
rule,  and  when,  in  1768,  John  Witherspoon  was  inst 
president,  he  was  the  sixth  in  a  little  more  than  twe 
years.     His   administration   was   notable   both    fo 
length  (closed  in  1794)  and  for  the  important  chajj 
in  American  history  which  it  helped   to  write,  fa 
other  of  our  colleges  has  ever  in  its  history  bee 
intimately  associated  with  national  events  of   theJ 
importance    as  was    Princeton    during    Withersp 
presidency.      Situated   as   it  was  in   the   geograpS 
centre  of  the  colonies,  near  the  seat  of  the  Contit 
Congress,  it  was  closely  in  touch  with  every  move  to 
colonial  freedom,  and  early  became  an  intellectual 
ing-place  for  patriots.     This  was  undoubtedly  du 
part,  to  two  societies,  the  Well  Meaning  and  the 
Dealing  Clubs,  out  of   which    later   grew   the  prd 
Cliosophic  and  American  Whig  societies,  which  as  1 
as  1764  had  fought  out   in  mimic  on  their  resp 
platforms  the  political  problems  which  were  now) 
settled  on  the  battlefield.     Witherspoon  himself  w^ 
ardent  patriot,  besides  being  a  man  of  great  reput 
as  a  teacher  and  philosopher ;  and  his  reputation 
helped  the  college  into  a  position  of  prominence  w| 
it  had   not   before  occupied.     The   teaching   forc^ 
creased,  endowments  were  secured,  and  a  larger 
of  students  was  attracted  and  were  drawn  from  a 
territory.     Of  the  relation  of  Princeton  and  its  ven« 
Nassau  Hall  to  the  political  events  of  the  time,  Prof^ 
Sloan  has  written:  — 


"  When  6rst  completed  it  (N;issau)  was  visited  by  trave 
the  largest  building  then  in  the  colonies.    Within  the  walls  1 
now  venerable  and  stately  pile  were  quartered  the  troop» 
lending  British  and  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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cineAtal  Congress  used  it  for  their  sittings  when  driven  from  Phila- 
dphia.  and  adjourned  in  1783  to  attend  the  college  commencement 
a  body.  Its  walls  still  bear  the  imprints  of  cannon  balls  used  in 
t  battle  of  Princeton,  and  on  them  hangs  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
ted  by  Pcalc.  It  was  paid  for  by  the  money  given  as  a  personal 
Sy  the  fonner  for  the  use  of  the  building  by  his  troops,  and  fills 
fame  which  once  contained  an  effigy  of  George  II.  Nine  signers 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  frequented  its  halls  —  two  were 
tcs  and  three  were  officers  of  the  corporation  which  controlled 
—  aod  its  windows  blazed  with  light  in  a  grand  illumination  when 
K  orws  of  the  signing  reached  the  town.  Aaron  Burr  studied  in 
■daBtootn  ;  and  his  body  was  borne  from  its  walls  to  a  neighboring 
Inrcnyard.** 

Tbc  funds  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  buildings, 
sfiercd  greatly  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  Its 
Inry  was  scattered,  its  apparatus  destroyed,  and  the 

t'  New  Jersey  appropriated  the  sum  of  ^600 
}  for  three  years  for  their  restoration,  an  act 
rfakh  must  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  the  pay- 
r  debt  than  as  a  donation.  The  student  body 
dually  increasing,  and  in  1806  had  reached  the 
mmbcr  of  200,  with  a  graduating  class  of  54.  The 
acuhy  consisted  of  a  president,  four  professors,  three 
Btors,  and  an  instructor  in  French. 
Somewhat  later,  the  college  passed  through  a  period 
deprcs&ion,  when  less  than  75  students  were  in  attend- 
but  from  the  year  1830  or  thereabouts,  there  has 
ecn  a  steady,  though  at  no  time  a  very  rapid,  increase. 
During  its  later  history  Princeton  has  had  many  noted 
I  at  it*  head,  among  whom  Dr.  McCosh  (i 868- 1888) 
stands  at  the  head.  Of  his  administration  we 
,.  c  following  minutes  of  faculty  action  taken  at  his  Mumy,  (i) 
h  in  1894:—  P»7i' 

Th«  rrsults  of  his  presidency  have  made  a  new  epoch  in  our 

atori'.     T  „'i"  has  virtually  become  a  university.     Its  faculty 

wo  ■  numbers.     Its  alumni  and  friends  have  rallied 

loyalty.     Munificent  gifts  have  poured  into  its 

)(  sdcncc,  of  f)hilosophy.  of  art.  of  civil  and  elec- 

coginccniig  have  been  founded  with  endowed  professorships; 
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fellowships,  and  prizes,  and  an  ample  equipment  of  libraries,  numcT' 
ous  laboratories,  chapels,  dormitories,  academic  halls,  and  athletic 
grounds  and  buildings.  We  live  among  architectural  monument) 
of  his  energy  which  other  college  generations  after  us  will  ooDtinoc 
to  admire." 

310.  Piinceton   has   no   professional  schools,  though  the 

Theological  Seminary,  a  separate  corporation,  is  closely 
affiliated  with  it.  It  has  always  stood  for  conservatism 
in  matters  of  instruction,  and  its  courses  are  less  elastic 
than  are  those  of  ;nost  of  the  great  universities. 

In  1904,  1565  students  were  enrolled.  The  faculty 
numbered  108.  It  has  an  alumni  list  of  8733,  of  whom 
5023  are  living.  The  number  of  scholarships  yielding 
free  tuition  is  about  80,  while  12  graduate-fellowships 
arc  maintained.  In  addition  to  these,  about  S3500  is 
annually  distributed  through  prizes  and  medals  as  an 
inspiration  to  earnest,  scholarly  endeavor. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

FrankUn,  In  1 749  Benjamin  Franklin  issued   from   his  press 

in  Philadelphia  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals 
Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." This  proved  the  centre  of  crystallization  about 
which  interest  in  such  matters  took  form.  There  had 
already  been  maintained  in  Philadelphia  for  nine  years 
a  charity  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the 
elementary  branches ;  but  as  yet  no  dignified  attempt 
at  higher  instruction. 

Franklin's  pamphlet  aroused  considerable  interest, 
especially  voicing  the  opinions  of  large  numbers  of  the 
thrifty  Quakers,  since  what  it  proposed  was  an  academy 
where  the  study  of  English  should  be  a  prominent  fea- 
ture, asserting  that  "  the  time  spent  in  that  study  [Latin 
and  Greek]  might  be  much  better  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation for  such  a  country  as  ours."  As  a  result,  a  board 
of  twenty-four  interested   persons   was   selected,  with 
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franklin  at  their  head,  to  organize  a  school.  A  consid- 
rable  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  means  of  lotteries, 
rivate  subscriptions,  and  appropriations  from  the  com- 

on  council,  and  instruction  began  on  January  7,  175 1. 

he  academy,  as  organized,  was    composed   of    three 

hools :  the  Latin,  the  English,  and  the  mathematical ; 
lUl  in  spite  of  Franklin's  sentiments,  educational  con- 

n'atism  ruled  the  board  of  control,  and  all,  save  the 
ormer,  were  allowed  to  languish.  In  1754  a  charier 
»as  granted  the  school,  and  another  in  1755,  designating 
Ihe  institution  as  "the  College,  Academy,  and  Chari- 
table School  of  Philadelphia,"  and  carrying  with  it  the 
customary  privileges  of  granting  degrees.  The  first 
commencement  was  held  in  1757,  with  a  graduating  class 
of  seven.  In  1756  a  course  of  study  was  arranged  by 
the  president,  covering  three  years,  and  comprised  read- 
ings in  Juvenal,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Quintilian,  and 
theTusculan  Questions;  the  Iliad, Thucydides,  Epictetus, 
and  Plato's  De  Legibus  formed  the  work  in  Greek. 
Mathematics  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  course 
of  study,  and  during  the  last  two  years  considerable 
»ork  was  done  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  hydro- 
ttatics,  prismatics,  optics,  and  astronomy.  Ethics  and 
politics,  natural  and  civil  law,  formed  a  group  of  sub- 
Beets  to  which  more  than  the  usual  attention  was  given. 
It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  American  college 
was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  offering  courses 
more  liberalizing  in  their  influence  than  the  College  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1765  it  established  a  medical  depart- 
ment, the  first  in  the  country.  The  Revolutionary  P.  338. 
period  was  one  of  sore  trial  to  the  institution.  Work 
had  to  be  suspended,  its  property  depreciated,  its  funds 
Were  reduced,  but  more  than  all,  the  general  assembly 
began  to  interfere  with  its  affairs,  and  in  1779  took 
Iway  its  charter  for  various  alleged  infractions  and 
ireated  a  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  "  The  Trus- 
ecs  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 
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The  move  was  not  a  success.  Public  sentiment  was 
with  the  old  college,  and  in  1789  it  was  again  reestab- 
lished under  its  former  president.  There  was,  however, 
no  field  for  two  rival  institutions  and  in  1791  thecoUeg* 
and  the  university  were  united,  creating  the  present 
corporation  known  as  "  The  Trustees  of  the  UniversitJ 
of  Pennsylvania."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thi 
legislative  act  of  1779  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cau 
of  higher  education  in  Philadelphia ;  and  it  is  doubtfu 
whether  the  university  has  ever  attained  as  high  a  rel* 
tive  rank  among  the  higher  institutions  of  our  countij 
as  the  "  college  "  held  previous  to  it. 

In  the  new  university  there  were,  besides  the  Charit* 
ble  School  which  was  still  maintained,  three  depart 
ments,  viz.:  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine;  the  second, 
well  as  the  third,  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ameri 
The  department  of  Arts  comprised  five  schools:  Philos- 
ophy, Grammar,  Mathematics,  English,  and  German. 
In  i8ro  this  plan  of  organization  was  abolished.  For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  uni-_ 
versity  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  times.  In  the  college, 
the  course  of  study  was  narrowly  prescribed,  differing 
but  little,  in  fact,  from  that  laid  down  in  1756  by  Presi- 
dent Smith.  In  all  that  time,  too,  it  had  received  only 
one  comparatively  small  financial  bequest.  In  1866, 
however,  the  curriculum  was  broadened,  elective  courses 
introduced,  and  the  whole  course  of  study  materiall; 
strengthened.  Four  years  later  the  present  site  of  the 
university  was  secured  from  the  city,  buildings  erectcc 
and  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  begun.  Thi 
Towne  Scientific  School  was  organized  in  1874. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  no  sense  a  stal 
university,  as  are  those  established  under  the  land  granj 
of  1862.     Although  in  the  terms  of  the  final  charter  tb 
governor  of  the  state  must  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  tl 
board  of  trustees,  and  an  annual  statement  of  accouni 
should  be  laid  before  the  legislature,  Pennsylvania  h 
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more  generous  in  its  support  than  many  other 
tafcs  to  private  institutions  within  their  borders. 
The  entire  state  contributions,  other  than  those  equally 
bared  by  other  colleges,  consist  of  an  appropriation  in 
872  of  $icx).ooo  contingent  upon  the  raising  of  $250,000 
y  private  means,  the  whole  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
f  a  hospital,  containing  not  less  than  200  free  beds ; 
flother  5 '00,000  the  next  year  on  a  similar  basis 
100,000  to  be  raised),  and  one  in  1889  of  ;?i2,5oo  for 
veterinary  hospital  with  the  provision  that  twelve 
holarships  to  be  filled  by  the  governor  be  maintained. 
As  at  present  organized,  the  university  includes  the  foi- 
ling departments :  (i)  The  college,  offering  courses  in 
be  School  of  Arts  and  Science,  in  (a)  arts  and  science, 
*)  finance  and  economy,  (c)  biology,  (</)  music ;  and, 
th«  Towne  Scientific  School  in  («)  architecture, 
'nee  and  technology,  {^)  mechanical  and  electri- 
.,i leering,  (</)  civil  engineering,  (r)  chemistry,  and 
)  chemical  engineering;  (2)  The  Graduate  School; 
■^'- •  Department  of  Law;  (4)  of  Medicine;  (5)  of 
ly  Medicine  ;  (6)  of  Archaeology  ;  (7)  of  Physical 
iucation :  (8)  of  Dentistry;  (9)  The  University  Hos- 
(10)  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biol- 
;  ( 1 1)  The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene ;  (12)  The  Veteri- 
Hospital;  {13)  The  University  Library;  (14)  The 
cr  Astronomical  Observatory. 
In  1904  there  were  about  2500  students  enrolled  under 
of  290.  The  library  contained  225,000  volumes, 
^  100  scholarships  in  the  college  are  available, 
hough  many  of  them  only  to  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
idea  upward  of  25  fellowships  in  the  various  graduate 
chools. 


Columbia  College 

In  the  AVw  York  Mercury  for  May  31,  1754,  appeared 
ic  following :  — 
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•If.  Tbelo»««»Q«infc.Miwi  »Vj  h—ejaJBediegMttein  otdtr 
I  to  Mid  Colcge  are  a  lnaM%  «it.  Tbat  they  be  able 
aad  write  x  (ood  kcide  Hand  wd  that  they  be  wd 
I  fai  Uk  (l«e  iral  ndcs  ia  ArMamtk,  i-e.  as  £ar  as  Drviswn  aad 
Aad  as  to  Ij^im  aad  Grait  that  they  have  a  good 
kaowlcdfc  «4  the  Grammmrs,  aad  be  able  to  make  gniinnMtial 
Latin  I  and  bcxh  ia  oonttrai^  aad  panu^  to  give  a  good  legiblt 
.  .  .  [one  liiic  aiegjbie]  of  Titify  aad  of  the  first  books  of  yirgiTi 
Atuad,  aad  some  of  the  first  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
Cnxk.  .  .  .  In  these  books  then,  they  may  expect  to  be  examined; 
but  higher  Qualifications  must  hereafter  be  expected.  .  .  .  And  if 
there  l>e  any  of  the  higher  classes  in  any  college,  or  under  printe ! 
Instruction  that  incline  to  come  hither,  they  may  expect  Admiisioa 
to  proponiunally  higher  Classes  here. 

"111.  And  that  people  may  be  better  satisfied  in  sending  their 
Children  for  Kducation  to  this  College,  it  is  to  be  understood,  That 
at  to  Kpll^ioii,  there  is  no  Intention  to  impose  upon  the  Schotani 
the  prcuiJMr  Tenets  of  any  particular  Sect  of  Christians,  but  to  incul- 
cate upon  llicir  tender  Minds,  the  Great  Principles  of  Christianity 
and  Morality,  in  which  true  Christians  of  e.ich  Denomination  are 
generally  a^rred.  And  as  to  the  daily  Worship  in  the  College. 
Morning  .iiid  ICvening,  it  is  proposed  that  it  ordinarily  consist  of 
tucli  a  Collection  of  Lessons,  Prayers  and  Praises  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  as  are  for  the  most  Part,  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  nuth  as  are  agreed  on  by  the  Trustees  to  be  in  the  best 
manner  expressions  of  our  Common  Christianity.  ... 

",\nd  aa  to  any  peculiar  Tenets  every  one  is  left  to  judge  freelyi 
for  himself  and  to  be  required  only  to  attend  such  Places  of  Worship 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  as  their  Parents  or  Guardians  shall  think  fit  to 
order  or  permit. 

"IV.  The  chief  Thing  that  is  aimed  at  in  this  College,  is.  to 
teach  and  engage  the  Children  to  know  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
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lore  and  «ierve  him  in  all  Sobriety,  Godliness,  and  Richness  of  Life, 
with  a  perfect  Heart  and  a  willing  Mind  :  and  to  train  them  up  in  all 
Virtuous  Habits,  an  all  such  useful  Knowledge  as  may  render  them 
creditable  to  their  Families  and  Friends.  Ornaments  to  their  Coun- 
try, and  useful  to  the  Public  Weal  in  their  generation.  .  .  .     To 
which  good  Purposes  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  their  Parents,  Guar- 
duns  and  Masters  would  train  them  up  from  their  Cradles,  under 
Strict  Government,  and  in  all  Seriousness,  Virtue,  and  Industry,  that 
ihrv  be  qualified  to  make  orderly  and  tractable  Members  of  this 
And  above  all,  that  in  order  hereunto,  they  be  verj'  care- 
nselves  to  set  them  good  Examples  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue 
m  ihcir  own  conduct.  .  .  .     For  as  examples  have  a  very  powerful 
Inrtuence  over  young  Minds,  and  especially,  those  of  tlieir  Parents, 
in  rain  are  they  Solicitous  for  a  good  Education  for  their  Children 
if  they  themselves  set  before  them  Examples  of  Impiety  or  Profane- 
leai,  or  of  any  sort  of  Vice  whatsoever. 

Vth  and  lastly,  A  serious,  virtuous  and  industrious  Course  of 
Life  being  first  provided  for,  it  is  further  the  Design  of  this  College 
Id  io$tnict  and  perfect  the  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the 
An*  of  Reasoning  exactly,  of  /f  'riting  correctly  and  Speaking  elo- 
(ju     '  \\n\\i<i  fiWs  (A Numbering TinA  Measuring,ol Surveying 

I  'ii>n,  of  Geography  and  History,  of  Husbandry  Comnurce 

tad  ijr.'CT  ntnent :  And  in  the  Knowledge  of  all  Nature  in  the  Heavens 
ibovc  OS  and  in  the  ////,  Water  and  Earth  around  us,  and  thex-arious 
Utds  of  Meteors,  Stones,  Mines  and  Afinerals,  Plants  and  Animals, 
ud  of  everything  useful  for  the  comfort,  the  Convenience  and  ele- 
pnce  of  Life  in  the  chief  Manufactures,  finally  to  le.id  them  from  the 
'tuJv  of  Nature  to  the  Knowledge  of  Themselves,  and  of  the  God  of 
and  their  Duty  to  him,  themselves  and  one  another.  And 
..J.,  riling  that  can  contribute  to  their  true  Happiness,  both  here 
ad  hereafter. 

This  much.  Gentlemen  it  is  thought  proper  to  advertise  you  of, 
omceming  the  Nature  and  Design  of  this  college.  And  1  pray  God, 
llat  it  may  be  attended  with  all  the  Success  you  can  wish,  for  the 
UMgood  of  the  rising  Generation,  to  which,  while  I  continue  here,  I 
•Ml  willingly  contribute  my  Endeavors  to  the  utmost  of  my  powers, 
Ulioaii), 

"  Your  real  friend 

and  most  humble  servant 

"Samuel  Johnson. 


-  of  the  Tuition  is  established  by  the  Thistees 
Shillings  for  each  Quarter." 
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Such  was  the  antenatal  statement  of  oar  Coi 
University,  setting  forth  so  well,  not  only  the  undefined 
hopes,  but  the  formulated  plans,  that  I  have  printed^ 
in  fulL  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Mercury  is  still 
other  advertisement  bearing  upon  the  new  edoc 
project  It  is  headed  "  Public  Lx»ttery.''  and  states  1 
such  will  be  held  as  "  a  further  provision  toward  found- 
ing a  college  for  the  advancement  of  learning  within 
the  colony,  to  consist  of  5000  tickets  at  30  shillings  each, 
832  of  which  are  to  be  fortunate."  Later  in  the  same 
year  a  charter  incorporating  "the  governors  of  the 
College  of  the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  America,"  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  King's  Gjllege,  was  granted  by  George  II,  and  the 
actual  work  of  instruction  begun  in  the  vestr>'  room  of 
Trinity  Church.  During  the  following  year  a  tract  of 
land  "in  the  skirts  of  the  city,"  though  taxing  the 
imagination  of  a  modem  New  Yorker  when  he  learns 
that  it  was  bounded  by  Church,  Barclay,  and  Murray 
streets,  was  granted  the  college.  A  little  later  a  build- 
ing 30  feet  wide  and  tSo  feet  long  was  erected,  and 
occupied  for  more  than  a  century.  Of  it  Professor 
Matthews  says :  — 


"  Here  Alexander  Hamiltoo  and  John  Jay  and  Gourenieiir  M< 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge.  Here  the  crdlege  was 
vived  after  the  Revolution —  King's  College  no  longer,  but  Colttin 
—  the  first  use  of  the  name  of  Columbus  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  institutions  of  the  continent  which  he  had  discovered.  Here  was 
worthily  continued  the  tradition  of  Hamilton  and  Jay.  Here  the 
new  college  graduated  De  Witt  Ointon  and  Hamilton  Fish,  who 
saw  the  city  —  which  had  had  only  ten  thousand  inhabitants  when 
the  first  class  of  freshmen  met  —  grow  steadily  until  its  population 
had  increased  fifty-fold  in  the  space  of  a  century." 


For  the  first  year  of  the  college's  existence  the  presi- 
dent was  the  sole  member  of  the  teaching  force.     With 
the  entrance  of  the  second  class  his  son  was  appoint 
tutor ;  but  for  a  number  of  years  the  faculty  did  not 
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oecd  three.     The  first  commencement  was  held  in  1 758, 
jz  which  time  eight  bachelor's  degrees  were  conferred 
and  twelve  master's,  upon   graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions.    In  1767  a  medical  department  was  established. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period  the  college  building 
as  converted  into  a  hospital,  the  apparatus  and  books 
Itorcd,  the  faculty  dispersed,  and  work  practically  sus- 
^ided,  though   it  would  seem  that    some  instruction 
ontinued  to  be  offered,  as  we  find  the  record  of  two 
dents  who  matriculated  in  1777. 
Six  months,  however,  after  the  British  evacuated  New 
fork  "an  act    for   granting    certain    privileges  to  the 
ollcge  hitherto  known  as  King's  College  for  altering 
name  and  charter  thereof,  and  erecting  a  University 
bin  the  state  "  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  in 
1%^  a  new  charter  was  granted,  similar  to  the  old  one, 
lit  changing  the  name  to  Columbia  College.     The  first 
ustees  were  all  chosen  from  the  board  of  regents  of 
be  State  University;    and  though  the  institution  was 
independent   corporation,  the   state    made  frequent 
ppropriations  for  its    support.     In    1809  the   require- 
cnts  for  admission  to  the  college  were  materially  stiff- 
led,  and  the  course  of  study  made  to  include  in  the 
shroan  year,  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  Sallust   en- 
Bf      •'      ice's    Satires,    Dalzel's    Collectanea    Majora, 
1  s  Memorabilia,  Kent's  Lucian,  double  trans- 
tioo  Latin  verse,  Roman  antiquities,  Euclid's  Elements, 
.    English    grammar    and    reading,    English 
in  and  declamation. 
The  sophomore  class  read  Virgil's  Georgics,  Livy,  the 
"des  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  Demosthenes,  Homer,  and 
Jefodotus.      They   continued    double   translation   and 
»tio  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  al.so  Roman  an- 
luitics.     In  mathematics  they  took  up  plane  trigonom- 
and    its   application,  and  algebra.      They  studied 
ahy,  elements  of  rhetoric,  ICnglish  composition, 
claination  in  English  and  Latin. 
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In  the  junior  class  were  read  Cicero  on  Orator)', 
Terence,  Quintilian,  Longinus,  and  Sophocles.  The 
class  also  reviewed  Horace,  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities, 
and  took  up  Greek  composition.  English  composition 
was  continued  with  criticism,  and  the  student  was  re- 
quired to  declaim  pieces  of  his  own  composition.  His- 
tory and  chronology  were  added  to  geography  and 
mathematics.  Spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections 
were  taken  up.  The  important  studies  of  this  year 
were  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  ethics. 

In  the  senior  year,  to  a  continuation  and  review  of  tl 
subjects  formerly  pursued,  were  added  astronomy,  fli 
tuation,  analysis   of   intellectual   powers,  principles   of 
reasoning,  and  the  law  of   realms   and    nations.     Tt ' 
course   remained   in   practice  until    1836,  when  it 
much  broadened,  and   a  scientific  and  literary  course" 
added. 

In  1857  the  college  had  outgrown  its  site  and  mo\ 
to  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  49th  Street  —  a 
location  which  at  the  time  was  as  truly  "  in  the  skirts  of 
the  city  "  as  the  old  one  had  been  a  century  and  more 
before.  There  it  remained  for  forty  years,  until  it  re- 
moved to  its  present  magnificent  and  probably  perma- 
nent home  on  Momingside  Heights,  between  1 14th  and 
1 20th  streets.  In  addition  to  the  medical  school,  organ- 
ized in  1767,  made  independent  in  181435  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  reannexed  in  i860,  and 
fully  reincorporated  as  a  department  of  medicine  in 
1 89 1,  are  several  other  professional  departments,  some 
of  which  outnumber  in  point  of  students  the  college 
itself. 

In  1858  the  Law  School  was  fully  organized,  though 
as  far  back  as  1798  a  professorship  of  law  had  been 
established,  with  James  Kent  as  its  incumbent ;  and  it 
was  to  Columbia  students  that  his  commentaries  on 
American  law  were  first  delivered  as  lectures. 

In  1864  the  School  of  Mines  was  established,  and  , 
1880  that  of  Political  Science. 
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The  latest  addition  along  professional  lines  was  the  P.  aSs- 
final  incorporation  of  the  Teachers'  College,  indepen- 
dently organized  in  i888,  though  under  a  loose  affiliation 
with  Columbia,  as  a  professional  school  for  teachers  till 
1H98.  The  School  of  Journalism,  already  announced, 
though  not  yet  organized,  will  probably  be  the  next. 

In  1889  Barnard  College,  for  women,  was  affiliated  P. 441. 
with  Columbia  very  much  as  Radcliffe  College  is  with 
Hanard.  In  1900  it  was,  however,  incorporated  as  an 
undergraduate  department  for  women,  instruction  being 
in  separate  classes,  for  the  most  part  for  undergraduates, 
though  both  sexes  work  together  in  the  graduate  school,  p.  44a. 
The  latter,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  university,  is 
averj'  important  feature  of  the  Columbia  organization, 
hiving,  in  1902,  609  students  registered  as  candidates 
for  higher  degrees.  In  1904  the  total  registration  in  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Columbia  was  4512,  under 
I  teaching  force  of  576.  The  library  contained  346,354 
volumes.  The  institution  had  graduated  16,490  students 
in  the  course  of  its  history,  and  possessed  productive 
funds  amounting  to  $15,026,756. 

More  than  seventy  scholarships,  for  the  most  part 
ijjual  to  the  tuition,  are  open  under  various  restrictions 
to  the  undergn'aduates  of  Columbia,  and  five  to  those  of 
B^ard  College.  A  considerable  amount  of  money, 
too,  is  available  for  various  prizes.  In  addition  to  these 
nt  upwards  of  twenty-five  fellowships  open  to  graduate 
ttudents,  each  of  a  net  value  of  $500. 


Brown  University 

Broam  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was 
the  sixth  higher  institution  of  learning  to  be  founded 
during  colonial  times.  It  was  established  by  the 
P»p'ists.  In  1762  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association, 
cognizance  of  the  difficulties  of  students  of  their 
— i"  ui  roost  of  the  American  colleges,  entertained  the 
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proposal  of  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  a  Philadelphia 
clergyman,  to  found,  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
land  of  religious  freedom,  a  college  to  be  under  the 
control  of  their  own  denomination.  James  Manning,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
by  the  association  as  its  agent  to  establish  "  a  seminary 
of  polite  literature,  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Baptists." 

In  1764  the  friends  of  the  movement  obtained  froi 
the  general  assembly  a  charter  for  the  "  College  or  Uni- 
versity in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  in  Provi- 
dence Plantation  in  New  England  in  America.  The 
trustees  and  fellows  at  any  time  hereafter,  giving  such 
more  particular  name  to  the  college  in  honor  of  the 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  benefactor,  or  otherwise 
as  they  see  fit." 

The  charter  stated  that  the  corporation  should  consist 
of  two  branches,  viz.  trustees  and  fellows,  of  whom 
there  should  be  thirty-six  in  the  former  and  twelve  in 
the  latter  body.  Denominational  qualifications  were 
also  prescribed ;  and  though  the  president  must  always 
be  a  Baptist,  the  three  important  positions  of  chancel- 
lor, secretary,  and  treasurer  are  without  religious  limita- 
tions. The  corporation  is  self-perpetuating,  but  since 
1874  has  been  filled  from  nominations  made  by  the 
alumni.  The  religious  attitude  of  the  university  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  clause  in  the  charter :  — 

"Furthermore  it  is  hereby  enacterl  and  declared:  That  into  the 
liberal  and  Catholic  institution  shall  never  he  admitted  any  reKgious 
tests.  But  on  the  contrary  all  members  hereof  shall  forever  eajc 
full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  college  at  its  start,  being  without  funds  and 
able  to  support  the  president,  Dr.  Manning  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Warren,  mean- 
while opening  a  Latin  school,  which  was  later  moved  to 
Providence,  and  flourished  for  more  than  a  century  and 
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1  quarter.  In  1765  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  was 
begun,  and  four  years  later  the  first  class  of  seven  mem- 
bers was  graduated.  A  tutor  was  appointed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  collegiate  work,  and  no  other  addition  to 
the  faculty  until  1774. 

Warren  had  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  seat 
of  the  college,  and  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  of 
cting  a  college  building  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
ween  various  towns  of  the  state  for  its  possession, 
al  settlement  was  made  in  1770  through  its  removal 
Providence  and  the  erection  of  University  Hall, 
modelled  after  Nassau  at  Princeton,  which  still  remains 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  student  activity. 

In  1776  the  work  of  the  college  was  interrupted  by 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  not  resumed  until  1782, 
rsity  Hall  meanwhile  being  used  as  a  barrack  and 
-,,<iul  for  the  colonial  American  and  French  troops. 
In  1791,  alter  twenty-nine  years  of  service,  President 
nning  died.  At  this  time  the  faculty  consisted  of 
president,  four  professors,  and  two  tutors.  The  first 
college  funds,  amounting  to  54SOO,  were  collected  in  Eng- 
hnd  and  Ireland  by  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  in  1767- 
i;68.  During  the  next  two  years  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $2500  were  raised  in  the  South.  The  former 
contribution  was  made  a  permanent  fund ;  the  latter  de- 
\'oted  lo  the  construction  of  buildings.  Further  gifts 
were  received  from  the  Philadelphia,  the  Charleston, 
the  Warren  Baptist  associations,  but  they  appear 
have  ceased  with  the  outburst  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

President  Manning  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxey,  who  resigned  in  1802  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Union  College,  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Aia  Messer,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
fhHosophy  in  the  college,  who  served  for  twenty-four 
rs.  During  his  administration  a  medical  school  was 
blisbed  and  maintained  for  seventeen  years  (181 1- 
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1828),  but  was  then  discontinued.  In  1804  the  corpora- 
tion availed  themselves  of  their  chartered  rights  to  give 
the  college  some  more  definite  name,  by  formally  calling 
it  "  Brown  University  "  after  Nicholas  Brown,  an  alum- 
nus, and  the  first  of  a  distinguished  line  of  benefactors. 

Francis  VVayland,  the  fourth  president,  entered  upon 
his  official  duties  in  1827.  He  at  once  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  and  gradually  increased  the  scope  of 
the  instruction.  He  finally  accomplished  an  entire  re- 
organization of  the  university  on  the  basis  of  the  elective 
principle.  In  accordance  with  this  "  New  system  "  the 
bachelor's  degree  was  given  for  a  three  years'  course, 
and  the  master's  degree  was  given  for  a  four  yeai 
course.  Graduate  study  and  special  study  were  bol 
encouraged ;  and  the  sciences,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  were  made  prominent  in  the  cur- 
riculum. This  system  was  not  put  into  oaeration  until 
1 850,  and  was  not  fully  in  force  until  President  Way  land's 
retirement,  five  years  later.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1855,  the  university  had  twenty  depart- 
ments of  instruction  which,  with  the  years  of  their 
establishment,  were  as  follows:  — 

Professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, 1765;  natural  philosophy,  1769;  law,  1790  (never 
taught);  natural  history,  1784;  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, 1786;  materia  medica  and  botany,  181 1;  anatomy 
and  surgery,  t8ii;  chemistry,  18 11;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  1815  (last  four  discontinued);  moral 
philosophy  and  metaphysics,  i8n  ;  oratory  and  belles- 
lettres,  1815  ;  Latin,  Greek,  1825.  Progress  during  Presi- 
dent Wayland's  administration  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  list  of  subjects,  to  which  professors  or  instruc- 
tors were  assigned  at  the  dates  annexed :  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  geology,  1834;  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy,  1834;  belles-lettres,  1835;  rhetoric,  1837; 
Hebrew  literature,  1838;  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture, 1843;  Greek,   1843;   Latin,    1844;  French,  1844; 
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history  and  political  economy,  1850;  natural  philosophy 
and  cii'il  engineering,  1850;  chemistry  apphed  to  the 
aits,  1850;  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  1851  ;  didac- 
tic* (i.r.  pedagogy),  1851  ;  analytical  chemistry,  1854. 

Since  1855,  five  men,  Revs.  Barnas  Sears(i8ss-i867), 
Alexis  Casswell  (1867- 187 1),  Ezekiel  Oilman  Robinson 
(1871-1889),  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  (1889-1899), 
Mid  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce(i899-  )  (pres- 
ent occupant),  have  successively  occupied  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  and  under  their  direction  the  university 
has  shown  a  steady,  and  in  some  cases,  a  rapid  growth. 
More  than  twenty  buildings  have  been  erected  upon 
the  campus,  or  are  in  process  of  construction,  some  of 
Vnich  arc  among  the  finest  types  of  American  college 
afchitecture. 

Id  1904  the  student  enrolment  was  854,  the  teach- 
ing force  79;  volumes  in  the  library  130,000.  Six 
thousand  students  have  been  graduated,  of  whom  2940 
ire  living.  About  100  scholarships  are  open  to  under- 
graduates, varying  in  value  from  $60  to  three  or  four 
times  that  amount,  and  two  fellowships  in  the  graduate 
departments,  each  of  the  income  from  $10,000. 

There  are  also  special  aid  and  loan  funds  available 
for  students  needing  temporary  financial  support. 

Rutgers  College 

The  charter  under  which  Queen's  College,  now  Rut- 
fers,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  was  founded  and 
i»  still  maintained,  was  granted  in  1766,  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  A  previous  charter  had  been 
panted,  but  not  used,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  stated  re- 
<juircmcnt  within  it  that  the  Dutch  language  be  exclu- 
»ivdy  used  in  the  college.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not 
>»  not  certain,  but  in  the  second  charter  is  the  article :  — 

that  all  minutes  of  tlie  meetings  .  .  .  and  all 
^'  -:  to  the  (;overnmcDt  of  the  said  college,  and  all 
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accounts  relating  to  the  receipts  and  payments  of  money  shall  tH 
made  in  the  English  language  and  no  uilier."  H 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  under  the  amende™ 
charter  was  held  in  Hackensack,  in  1771,  and  a  spirited 
contest  between  that  town  and  New  Brunswick  carried 
on  for  the  location  of  the  college,  which  was  finally  won 
by  the  latter.     There  seems  to  have  been  no  president 
appointed  until  1786,  though  Frederick  Frelinghuysen, 
son  of  General  Frelinghuysen  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
had  been  for  some  years  acting  as  tutor. 

During  the  troublous  times  from  1776  to  1783  the 
college  made  frequent  moves  from  scenes  of  active  hos- 
tility, and  for  a  while  carried  on  its  work  on  the  Raritan, 
as  is  shown  by  this  item,  appearing  in  the  New  Jersey 
Gazette  for  January  4,  1779. 

"  The  (acuity  of  Queen'.*  college  take  this  method  to  inform 
public  that  the  business  of  said  college  is  still  carried  on  at 
north  Branch  of  Karitan  in  the  count>-  of  Somerset,  where 
accomodations  for  young  gentlemen  may  be  had  in  respectable 
families  at  as  motlcrate  prices  as  in  any  part  of  the  state.  T| 
neighborhood  is  so  far  distant  from  headquarters  that  not  an; 
the  troops  are  stationed  here,  neither  does  the  army  in  an  way  inle^ 
fere  with  the  business  of  the  college.  The  faculty  also  take  the 
liberty  to  remind  the  public  that  the  representatives  of  the  state 
have  enacted  a  law  by  which  students  at  college  are  exempted  from 
military  duty." 

The  faculty,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  con- 
sisted of  John  Taylor,  who  succeeded  Frelinghuysen 
and  continued  to  hold  the  important  office  until  1795, 
when  he  became  a  professor  at  Union  College.  In  that 
year  the  college  was  closed,  and  remained  so  until  1807. 
Since  that  time  it  has  had  a  continued  existence  of  use- 
fulness, though  it  has  never  figured  among  the  I2 
institutions  of  learning,  so  far  as  number  of  studeol 
concerned.  Although  originally  intended  as  a  fit! 
school  for  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  T'    '  d  Chui 

an  independent  diWnity  school  was  c  .ed 
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deDomination,  and  the  courses  have  always  been  those 
ujaaUy  found  at  the  smaller  academic  institutions.  By 
iti  charter  its  president  and  two-thirds  of  its  trustees 
must  be  members  of  that  church,  though  no  religious 
St  is  required  of  the  students. 

In  1904,  226  students  were  enrolled  under  a  faculty 
o{28.  It  had  graduated  2126  students,  of  whom  1236 
were  still  living. 


Dartmouth  College 

Dartmouth  College,  the  latest  of  the  colonial  insti- 
itions  of  higher  learning  to  be  established,  was  the 
itgrowth  of  an  educational  attempt  to  Christianize 
he  Indians,  made  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  at  his 
ome  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1754.  Begin- 
idng  with  two  Indian  boys,  in  ten  years  the  number  of 
upils  had  increased  to  thirty,  a  considerable  number 
'  whom  were  sons  of  the  white  colonists.  The  school 
'•ttncted  considerable  attention,  and  received  financial 
lid  both  from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
e,  while  that  of  Connecticut  recommended 
D. ...„,.. ions  from  the  congregations  throughout  the 
riony.  In  honor  of  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  of  Mans- 
^Id,  who  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of 
lid,  the  institution  was  called  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
iool,  which  it  in  fact  still  remains  on  paper,  the  presi- 
ent  and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  holding  similar 
^^es  in  the  school,  though  no  actual  instruction  has  been 
^^ren  by  the  latter  since  1849. 

In  1763  Wheelock,  believing  that  his  school,  in  order 
to  fulfil   best   its   primary   function   of   educating   the 
^Bdian,   should   follow   the   frontier,   cast  about  for  a 
^Krorable   location  in  closer  touch  with   Indian  settle- 
ments.    He  wrote  first  to  Governor  Amherst  of  Virginia, 
but  rccci\'ing  no  reply,  made  it  known  that  he  was  willing 
kfcccivc  offers  of  land  and  money  from  any  favorably 
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situated  community.  Tlicse  came  from  all  along  the 
New  England  frontier :  Hebron,  Connecticut ;  Pittsfield 
and  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts ;  CJiester,  Vermont ; 
Harrisburg,  New  York ;  and  several  New  Hampshire 
towns;  each  offered  inducements  of  land  and  money- 
Finally  the  town  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  wa& 
fixed  upon  by  Wheelock  for  reasons  as  follows :  — 

"It  is  most  central  on  the  river  [Connecticut],  and  most  conven- 
ient for  transportation  up  and  down  the  river:  has  convenient  co 
munication  with  Crown  Point  and  Lake  Champlain,  being  less  tij 
60  miles  to  the  former  and  140  to  the  latter,  and  water-carriag 
each,  excepting  about  30  miles  (as  they  say)  and  will  be  upon  1 
road  which  must  soon  be  opened  from  Portsmouth  and  Crown  Pa 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  only  convenient  pl.icc  for  a  bridge  ac 
said  river.  The  situation  is  on  a  beautiful  plain :  the  soil  fertile  an3 
easy  of  cultivation.  The  tract  on  which  the  college  is  fixed,  lying 
mostly  in  one  body  and  convenient  for  improvement  in  the  towns  of 
Hanover  and  Lebanon  (N.H.)." 

He  also  adds :  — 

"  There  are  in  this  vicinity,  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  is 
now  settling,  more  than  200  towns  already  chartered,  settled,  or 
settling,  which  do,  or  soon  will  want  goodly  ministers." 

Dr.  Wheelock,  just  previous  to  the  selection  of  a  site, 
had  procured  from  George  HI  a  charter,  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind,  allowing  him  to  dignify  his  institution  with 
the  title  "College,"  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  aid  which 
Lord  Dartmouth  had  given  in  the  raising  of  funds  in 
England,  it  was  named  after  him.  In  1770  work  was 
begun  upon  the  new  site,  an  area  of  six  acres  cleared  oi 
timber  and  log  structures  erected. 

The  hardships  and  disappointment  connected 
these  first  years  in  the  wilderness  were  so  great  that, 
nothing  but  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Wheclfl 
would  have  brought  success ;  yet  before  his  death  I 
1779  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  seventy-t 
students  graduate  and  take  prominent  part  in  coloii 
affairs.     The  War  of  the  Revolution  had  dispersed 
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rndian  students,  and  such  have  only  been  represented 
since  by  an  occasional  straggler. 

We  have  no  exact  statement  of  the  course  of  study 
for  the  earliest  years  of  the  college,  but  it  seemingly 

'  MJ  but  slightly  from  those  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
there  were  occasional  interchanges  of  students. 
During  Dr.  Wheelock's  administration  there  were,  upon 
the  faculty,  besides  himself,  two  tutors.  At  his  death 
bis  son.  Dr.  John  Wheelock,  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency, which  he  held  for  thirty-six   years.      In    1796 

-'dates  for  the  freshman  class  "must  be  versed  in 
Cicero's  SeLct  Orations,  the  Greek  Testament, 
be  able  accurately  to  translate  English  into  Latin,  and 
»l$o  understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic." 
The  course  of  study  for  the  same  year  was  also  stated 
a  follows :  — 


"The  freshman  cLtss  study  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  arithme-    Bush,  p.  14S, 

1 1  I^'iv'lish  grammar  and  rhetoric.     The  sophomore  class  study  the 

lid  Greek  classics,  logic,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 

"t^'i'jiiietry,  algebra,  conic  sections,  surveying,  belles-lettres  and 

critidtm.    The  junior  cla.<>s  studies  the  Greek  and   Latin  classics, 

TV,   natural  and   moral   philosophy,   and   astronomy.      The 

Um  reads  metaphysics,  theology,  and  natural  and  political 
i'«  i  he  xtudy  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  as  also 
the  French  language  is  recommended  to  the  student." 

OeclamatJons,  orations,  and  other  compositions  were 
regalarly  required,  and  it  was  further  stated  "that 
the  President  attends  morning  and  evening  prayers  with 
the  students  in  the  chapel,  and  often  delivers  lectures 
to  ihcm  on  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  other  important  subjects."  The 
college  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  its  founder,  the  treasurer's  report  showed 
that  if  all  the  property  of  the  corporation  were  sold  at 
auction,  not  enough  money  would  be  raised  to  pay  its 
Moneys  were,  however,  raised  by  subscription, 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  the  lands  granted 
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the  college  becoming  more  productive,  it  managed  to 
survive.  The  great  crisis  came  in  1815,  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire  practically  discontinued  the 
college,  establishing  in  its  place  a  university  with  a 
different  president  and  board  of  trustees.  This  action 
was  bitterly  fought  in  the  courts,  by  friends  of  the 
college,  led  by  Daniel  Webster,  a  graduate ;  and.  after 
an  adverse  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where 
the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  college  given  all  its 
original  rights.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  litiga- 
tion that  Webster  first  came  into  prominence. 

Since  that  time  the  development  of  the  college  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  other  New  England  institutions 
of  its  class.  For  the  long  period  from  1828  to  186311 
was  presided  over  by  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  a  man  of  great 
administrative  force,  and  under  his  leadership  made 
substantial  progress. 

As  far  back  as  1798,  a  medical  school  was  established 
which  always  held  a  high  place.  In  185 1  the  Chandler 
School  of  Science  and  Arts  was  founded  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  permanent  department  or 
school  of  instruction  in  the  college,  in  the  practical  and 
useful  arts.  A  school  of  civil  engineering  has  been 
maintained  since  1867  and  one  in  administration  and 
finance  since  1900. 

In  1904  there  were  867  students  in  the  entire  college, 
and  an  instructional  force  of  72.  The  library  contained 
100,000  volumes.  Its  productive  funds  amount  to 
^2,500,000. 

More  than  250  scholarships,  varying  in  value  from 
^50  to  ^150  are  open  to  undergraduates,  and  six  scholar- 
ships (^300),  and  one  fellowship  ($500^  to  graduate 
students. 
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b.     Later  Colleges 

In  light  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the  new 
republic  during  and  immediately  following  the  struggle 
for  independence,  a  surprising  interest  is  manifested  in 
'  higher  education  at  that  time,  no  less  than  thirteen  col- 
leges having  been  established  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
between  1776  and  1800.  Although  we  have  no  exact 
I  records,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  not 
more  than  one  hundred  professors  and  instructors  were 
connected  with  the  whole  group  of  colleges  then  estab- 
lished, while  but  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total 
property  was  worth  $1,000,000.  No  one  of  these  institu- 
tions admitted  women  in  any  way  to  its  privileges. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  ( 1902)  there 
are  no  less  than  464  colleges  and  universities  for  men 
or  for  both  sexes,  134  of  which  admit  men  only  to  their 
undergraduate  work,  while   330  admit  both  men   and 
»Otnen  on  equal  terms.     These  institutions  have  13,952 
BJen  and   1994  women   on  their  faculties,  62,430   men 
and  21,051  women  as  undergraduates,  and  3089  men 
and  1306  women  as  resident  graduate  students.     The 
total  property  in    buildings,  grounds,    apparatus,  etc., 
amounts  to  $171,798,822,  with  productive  funds,  in  addi- 
tion amounting  to  $164,298,786.     In  addition  to  these 
institutions   for  men   and   both  sexes  are    131    higher 
institutions  of  learning  for  women  alone,  with  a  teach- 
ing force  of  662  men  and  1741  women,  16,964  students, 
property  to  the  amount  of  $17,965,152,  and  productive 
funds  of  $7,191,099.      These  figures  mean   that  in  a 
single  century,  while  the  population  of  the  country  has 
mcreased  about  6  times,  the  number  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  has  increased  20  times,  the  number 
of  instructors  170  times,  the  number  of  students  at  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  47  times,  and   the   property  and 
jroductive  funds  200  times.     Certainly  a  growth  for  any 
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country  to  be  proud  of,  and  one  never  before  approi 
mated  at  any  period  of  the  world's  histor)'. 

It  is  true  that  educational  advancement  cannot 
measured  solely  in  numbers  of  institutions ;  but  cxce| 
for  some  few  Limited  regions,  the  growth  in  numbers  1 
higher  institutions  of  learning  seems  not  to  have  eJJ 
cccded  the  legitimate  demands,  and  on  the  whole  ha« 
been  a  healthy  one,  and  has  extended  pretty  fully  to  all 
parts  of  our  country.  The  establishment  of  colleges  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes,  within  the  several  geographical 
divisions,  made  use  of  by  the  United  States  Gomrais- 
sioner  of  Education  in  the  statistical  tables  given  in  his 
annual  reports,  is  as  follows,  for  each  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century :  — 
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3 
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Total 

73 

67 

79 

192 

38 

This  table  shows  that  the  decade  from  1850-1859  wai, 
the  period  of  most  rapid  increase  in  higher  institutioS 
of  learning,  the  decrease  in  numbers  per  decade  belt 
somewhat  gradual  since  that  time. 

The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  graphically 
distribution  of  colleges  and  universities  of  our  countt 
in  the  year  1902. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace,  decade  by  decade,  the  grow 
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in  faculty,  student  body,  and  financial  status  of  this  group 

jf  institutions  for  the  entire  century,  for  want  of  records 

lot  these  conditions ;  though,  for  the  latter  part  of  that 

iod,  information  is  at  hand,  and  is  expressed  in  the 

lioUowing  table :  — 


Stvdiitts; 
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41,076,105 

39,623,424 

43-565.413 
64,259,344 

1 29,000,000 

154,539,288 
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33,252,585 
43,431.520 
49.687.378 
74.070415 
103,574,808 
164,298,786 


This  table  is  for  colleges  and  universities  for  men 
and  those  for  both  sexes,  not  including  higher  institu- 
tions for  women  only. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  more  institutions  of  higher 
lewning  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  country  since 
the  beginning  of  its  independence,  but  comparatively 
few  have  gained  more  than  a  local  importance  in  our 
edacatjonal  history  ;  possibly  thirty  or  forty,  besides  the 
colleges  for  women,  which  are  treated  in  another  chapter, 
ind  the  land  grant  colleges  in  a  later  paragraph  in  this. 

This  statement  does  not  mean  that  the  others  arc  not 
doing  valuable  work,  nor  that  the  small  colleges  are  not 
in  iraportant  factor  in  our  educational  mechanism,  but 
tbl  their  influence  is  not  sufficiently  national  to  war- 
iMt  individual  notice,  in  a  brief  survey  of  American 
education. 

Some  few  do,  however,  seem  to  demand  such  notice, 
*nd  1  make  it,  fully  recognizing  the  fact  that  errors  in 
enluation  are  likely  to  occur.  Statistics  are  not  given, 
but  may  be  secured  from  the  annual  catalogues,  which 
wtearily  procurable,  or  from  the  World's  Almanac. 
Among  those  dating  their  establishment   from   the 
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latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, may  well  be  mentioned  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Union, 
and  Middlebury  colleges. 

The  first  of  these  originated  as  a  free  school  in  Will- 
iarastown,  Massachusetts,  in  1785,  though  not  chartered 
as  Williams  College  until  1793.  When  this  was  done, 
Harvard  entered  a  formal  protest,  urging  that  there  was 
no  demand  for  a  second  college  in  the  state,  and  that 
the  cause  of  education  would  be  injured  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  one.  Williams  has  a  beautiful  campus, 
many  venerable  buildings,  and  does  work  of  a  high 
standard.  Women  are  not  admitted.  No  professional 
schools  are  maintained.  The  income  from  nearly 
$260,000  is  devoted  to  students'  aid  through  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  prizes. 

Bowdoin  College  was  founded  in  1794,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine.  It  has  not  only  had  upon  its  faculty  some  of 
the  foremost  scientific  and  literary  men  of  the  century 
and  more  of  its  history,  but  has  graduated  an  unusual 
number  of  men  of  the  very  highest  rank,  among  them 
both  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne.  A  medical  school  was 
established  in  1820  (.')  and  is  still  maintained.  Women 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. The  income  of  more  than  $125,000  is  devoted 
to  scholarships  and  prizes. 

Union    College,    at    Schenectady,   New   York,   was 
founded  in  1795.     It  was  to  have  been  called  ClintOD 
College,  in  honor  of  New  York's  great  governor.    Union 
was  one  of  the  first  colleges,  if  not  the  first,  to  break 
away  from  the  old  classical  course,  and  place  scientific 
instruction  on  a  plane  of  equal  dignity  with  it.     C 
electivcs  were  offered  as  early  as   1797.     It  mai. 
under  the  regular  college  course,  a  school  of  civil  engi- 
neering.    Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  instit   "' 
A  large  number  of  scholarships  are  open  under 
conditions. 

Middlebury   College,  at   Middlebury,  Verraoi 
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founded  in  1800,  through  the  personal  influence  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  of  Yale.     It  has  always  held  an  honorable 
nong  the  smaller  New  England  colleges,  and  has 
cd  many  eminent  men.     No  professional  schools 
re  maintained.     Women   are   admitted.     Some   forty 
'    -hips  are  offered. 

iton  College,  at  Clinton,  New  York,  is  the  out- 
growth of  Hamilton-Oneida  Academy,  established  as  an 
Indian  school  early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  charter  as  a  college  was  granted  in  1812. 
It  has  a  campus  of  forty-two  acres,  many  admirable 
•■"'"•"■rs,  and  has  always  maintained  a  high  standing. 
m  offers  fifty-five  permanent  scholarships. 
College,  at  Waterville,  Maine,  was  founded  as 
...  ,  :,.aie  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  1815, 
and  has  been  successively  rechristened  Waterville  Col- 
lege in  1821,  Colby  University  in  1867,  and  Colby  Col- 
in 1900.  It  is  a  Baptist  institution,  offering  only 
ic  courses  of  instruction.  Women  are  admitted 
•pSh  a  coordinate,  though  not  strictly  a  coeducational. 
Upwards  of  seventy  undergraduate  scholarships 
aintained. 
mhcrst  College,  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was 
founded  in  1821.  For  nearly  fifty  years  a  portion  of 
ibc  board  of  trustees  was  filled  by  the  Massachusetts 
Icj^islature.  It  offers  no  professional  courses,  and  is 
open  only  to  men.  The  income  from  more  than 
J:85,ooo  is  devoted  to  student  aid  in  one  form  or  an- 
Thc  Kellogg  fellowship  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
open  to  any  American  college  graduate, 
ilumbian  University  was  founded  at  Washington, 
d  of  Columbia,  in  1821.  Its  buildings  are  in  the 
of  the  city,  in  close  proximity  to  many  of  the 
'  reaus  and  departmental  libraries.  Under 
■y  organization  are  the  college,  the  Corcoran 
School,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  the 
hool,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Diplomacy, 
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the  Medical  and  the   Dental  School.    About  fifteen 
scholarships  are  available. 

P.  44X.  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wtis 

established  as  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  in 
the  same  state,  in  1826,  where  it  remained  until  1880, 
The  academic  undergraduate  department  is  known  as 
Adelbert  College.  Besides  this  college,  which  is  for 
men,  are  the  Women's  College,  the  Medical  and  Law 
colleges  and  a  dental  school.  Many  scholarships 
other  financial  helps  to  the  students  are  available. 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  in  1826,  shortly  after  the  last  visit  of  the  iliu 
trious  Frenchman  of  that  name  to  this  country, 
named  in  honor  of  him.  Besides  its  literary  courses,| 
maintains  a  scientific  department  of  much  strength, 
no  professional  schools.  It  does  not  admit  women, 
considerable  number  of  prizes  are  offered  annually. 

New  York  University,  which  must  not  be  confound 
with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  < 
ganized  in  1851.    Until  recent  years  it  was  known  as  ' 
University  of   the   City  of   New   York,  and   occupi 
buildings  in  Washington  Square.     In  1894  all  savei 
professional  departments  was  removed  to  a  magnific 
site   upon    University   Heights,    Fordham,   facing 
Harlem    River.     It   has   many  imposing   buildings, 
connection  with  one  of  which,  the  library,  is  the 
called  Hall  of  Fame.     Besides  the  college,  are  sche 
of    Applied    Science,    Law,    Medicine,    and   Pedago 
Women  are  admitted  to  some  of   the  courses.     At 
thirty  scholarships  and  three  fellowships  are  open. 

p.  445.  Oberlin   College,   Oberiin,  Ohio,  was  established 

1833,   through    Methodist   influence,   though    forma 
known  as  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute   until  1850. 
theological  seminary  and  a  conservatory  of  music 
maintained.     Oberlin  has  from  the  start  been  fully  ( 
educational,  being  the  pioneer  in  this  respect.     Fift 
more  scholarships  are  offered. 
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Tulane  University,  of  Louisiana,  is  the  name  under  P-  w- 
ik'hich  the  old  University  of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans 
has  been  known  since  1834,  when  the  first  of  the  Tulane 
bequests,  amounting  to  more  than  lSi,ooo,CXX)  was  re- 
ceived. It  has  a  fine  equipment,  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
|ing  institutions  of  the  South.  Its  departments  include 
jibe  college,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Women's  College, 
and  the  colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine.  More  than  150 
scholarships  are  available. 

Marietta  College,  chartered  in  1835,  was  the  outgrowth 
of  educational  beginnings  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  as  early  as 
1797.  It  was  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  No  professional  courses  are  offered,  and 
both  sexes  are  admitted.  About  forty  scholarships  are 
open  under  various  conditions. 

Rochester  University,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  was 
founded  in  1851,  as  a  result  of  schism  in  the  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination. More  than  one  hundred  scholarships  are 
offered. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is,  as  might  be 
inferred,  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City, 
uid  is  entirely  supported  by  municipal  ta.xation.  It 
dates  as  a  college  from  1854,  though  the  Free  Academy, 
of  which  it  is  the  outgrowth,  was  established  seven  years 
»rlier.  It  is  intended  only  for  residents  of  the  city. 
Its  entrance  requirements  are  not  so  rigid  as  are  those 
of  most  American  colleges,  and  its  students  less  mature, 
tiough  the  same  academic  degrees  are  given.  Women 
are  not  admitted.  The  college  will  occupy,  probably 
about  1905,  a  magnificent  site  upon  Washington  Heights. 
Since  tuition  is  free,  there  are  no  scholarships,  though  a 
considerable  number  of  prizes  are  ofTered. 

Northwestern  University,  at   Evanston,  Illinois,  was 
Established  by  the  Methodists,  in  1855,  and  has  become 
£  the  strong  institutions  of  the  Middle  West.     It 
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maintains,  besides  the  regular  college  conrses,  scl 
of  Medicine,  Law.  Pharmacy.  Dendstrj,  and  Mui 
number  of  the  schools  being  in  Chicago.  The  G: 
Biblical  Institute  is  also  in  close  affiHatkm  with  tbe 
college  at  Evanston.  A  free  scholaxship  for  the  fresh- 
man year  is  granted  each  high  school  of  Illinois  upoo 
tbe  university'  accredited  lists.  Six  fellowships  are  open 
to  graduate  students. 

Tufts  College,  in  the  town  of  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded  in  1852,  through  Universalist  intetests. 
P.  T.  Baraum  was  a  benefactor  of  the  college,  ha\-ing 
given  a  building  for  a  museum,  and  much  of  its  con- 
tents. Beside  the  literary  and  scientific  courses,  there 
are  schools  of  Medjcrne,  Dentistry,  and  Di\-init>'.  Tbe 
latter  are  open  to  women.  About  seventy  scholarships 
and  one  fellowship  are  available. 

The  University  of  Denver,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Colorado  Seminary,  a  Methodist  insti- 
tution founded  in  1864,  taking  its  present  name  in  i88a 
It  has  an  extensive  campus  in  the  suburbs  of  Denver, 
with  many  fine  buildings,  including  an  observatory  with 
a  telescope  of  twenty-inch  aperture.  Besides  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  are  maintained  schools  of  Medi- 
cine, Law,  Theology,  Fine  Arts,  and  Dentistry.  It 
coeducational  throughout.  Several  prizes  are  open  to 
student  competition. 

Lehigh  University,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  in    1865,   is  especially  strong  in   its  s 
equipment.    It  maintains  a  school  of  technology.  m 

are  not  admitted  to  the  university.     Several  prizes  0 
money  value  are  open  to  student  competition. 

Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  one  of  oui 
country's  greatest  and  most  progressive  higher  institu 
tions  of  learning,  was  founded  under  the  land  grant  o 
1862.  One-tenth  of  the  entire  grant,  equal  to  fifteen  hun 
dred  square  miles,  fell  to  New  York  St.ite,  —  the  mos( 
magnificent  educational  endowment  ever  bestowed 
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nation  to  a  single  institution.  After  an  unsuccessful 
jtlcmpt  to  found  with  it,  what  was  to  be  known  as  the 
People's  College,  all  the  conflicting  interests  were  united 
under  Ezra  Cornell's  influence,  and  the  present  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1868.  Mr.  Cornell  gave  the  campus 
of  two  hundred  acres,  than  which  there  is  no  other  in  the 
country  of  more  natural  beauty,  made  many  other  be- 
^  (|Bcsts  to  the  institution,  and  proved  a  most  eflficient 
guardian  of  its  financial  interests.  Its  entire  history  is 
typical  of  American  thrift  and  foresight.  Besides  the 
academic  departments,  both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate, there  are  colleges  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Pp.349, 363.^ 
Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  Medicine,  the  latter  in 
X<w  York  City.  The  State  College  of  Forestry  and 
vcterinar)'  colleges  are  also  organically  connected  with 
Cornell.  One  undergraduate  scholarship  is  maintained 
for  each  assembly  district  in  the  state,  in  addition  to 
irfaich  arc  some  forty  or  more  valuable  prizes.  Twenty- 
fcor  fellowships  and  sixteen  graduate  scholarships  are 
lUo  offered. 

Syracuse  University,  founded  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
in  187 1,  is  the  successor  of  Genesee  College,  which  had 
for  twenty  years  been  in  operation  at  Lima,  New  York. 
It  is  a  Methodist  institution.  It  maintains  colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Law,  and 
Medicine.     Women  are  admitted. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
foonded  in  1873.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  municipal  institution, 
noce  the  city  appoints  a  part  of  its  board  of  trustees ; 
but  It  is  largely  maintained  by  private  benefactions. 
Acadeinic,  engineering,  medical,  law,  dental,  and  techni- 
cal departments  are  maintained  by  the  university,  or  are 
closely  affiliated.  Twenty-two  scholarships  and  a  limited 
number  of  fellowships  are  open. 

Colorado  College  was  established  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  in  1S74,  and  is  nominally  under  Congregational 
wpermJon.      It  occupies  an  enviable  position  among 
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Western  colleges,  and  is  growing  very  rapidly,  both 
equipment  and  number  of  students.    It  is  coeducat 
No  professional  schools  are  maintained.     Some 
scholarships  are  available. 
Py.  agB,  joa  Johns  Hopkins  University',  established  in  Haiti: 

Maryland,  in  1876,  is  one  of  the  very  first  insdtutio; 
our  country  to-day,  in  which  work  for  advanced  di 
is  a  more  prominent  feature  than  are  the  undcrgradi 
courses.    Such,  however,  have  been  the  conditions 
since  its  inception.     A  college  is  maintained,  but 
the  graduate  school  that  has  given  Johns  Hopki; 
reputation  for  scholarly  work  unsurpassed  by  any 
institution   in   the   country.     Besides  the   literary 
scientific  schools  of  the  university  there  is  a  medii 
department.     The  latter  is  coeducational,   though 
others  are  not.    Fifteen  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  are  offered  by  the  university. 

Leland    Stanford   Junior   University  at    Palo 
California,  was  founded,  and  has  since  been  maintained, 
through  benefactions  from  the  Stanford  wealth,  lar| 
coming  as  direct  gifts  from  Mrs.  Stanford. 

In  all,  several  millions  has  been  so  turned  oveS 
From  the  start  it  has  been  coeducational,  though 
more  than  five  hundred  women  may  be  registen 
students  at  any  one  time.  The  university  has  a  boa' 
ful  campus,  an  extensive  equipment,  and  has,  for  so 
young  an  institution,  come  rapidly  to  the  front  rank 
of  American  universities.  A  department  of  law 
maintained  as  the  only  professional  school.  But 
scholarship  is  offered. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  established  by  John 
Rockefeller  in  1892,  is   perhaps  the  most  striking 
ample  the  world  has  seen  of  what  almost  unlimited  f 
intelligently  expended,  can  do  in  a  brief  time  for  a  hi: 
institution  of  learning.     During  the  twelve  years  of 
history,  it  has  lived  through  or  jumped  over  the  s' 
which  it  took  our  old  Eastern  colleges  centuries  to 
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through;   and  is,  so  far  as  material  development  and 
elaborateness  of  organization  is  concerned,  hardly  sur- 
jasscd  by  any.     The  university  was  coeducational  for  P.  443. 
the  first  ten  years;  but  in  1902  instituted  the  plan  of 
tion  of  the  sexes.     Its  sessions  are  practically 

-'JUS    throughout    the    year,   the    summer   work 

constituting  one  "  quarter."     Besides  the  undergraduate 

-.  and    the   Graduate   School  with   a  very  large 

.nt,  are  schools  of  Divinity,  Medicine,  Law,  and 

Education  ;  university  extension,  too,  is  conducted  on  a  P.  391. 

broad  scale,  and  a  large  number  of  colleges  in  all  parts 

of  the   country  are   in  "affiliated   relation"   with    the 

university,  making  possible  an  interchange  of  students 

rfid  certain  other  privileges.    A  large  number  of  scholar- 

^|ps  are  offered    to  secondary  schools   in    accredited 

f  relations  to  the  university,  and  above  seventy  fellowships 

in  the  Graduate  School,  ranging  in  value  from  $120  to 

The  State  Universities 

Although  the  colleges  of  colonial  days  were  all 
|ratc  corporations,  in  nearly  every  instance  they  had 
lived  moneys  or  lands  by  public  bequest  from  the 
in  which  they  were  situated.  Harvard  was 
>Iished  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
ett5.  At  William  and  Mary  the  charter  conferred  a 
endowment  and  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues, 
colonial  legislature  of  Connecticut  not  only  made 
Its  of  land  to  Yale  College,  but  for  many  years  in  the 
eifly  eighteenth  century  made  annual  appropriations  of 
money.  J'rinceton  was  first  known  as  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  at  least  indirectly  aided  by  the 
ibturc  through  its  authorization  of  a  lottery  in  1762. 
present  University  of  Pennsylvania  during  its  infancy 
led  jjublic  money  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  colony.  Columbia, 
the  College  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  was 
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the  recipient  of  excise  moneys.  Brown  University  was 
granted  certain  exemptions  from  taxation.  At  Rutgen, 
the  governor  was  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  Dartmouth  was  most  generously  accorded 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  on  one  occasion  ;£soo  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  This  investment  of  public  funds  in  cot 
leges  was  understood  by  many  to  carry  with  it  some 
sort  of  state  control,  but  since  the  institutions  were  all 
more  or  less  under  denominational  supervision,  such  wa« 
impossible,  and  a  widespread  distrust  of  them  as  they  were 
conducted  arose.  This  took  many  forms,  and  was  shared 
by  men  of  the  most  diverse  religious  and  political 
opinions.  But  it  all  came  virtually  to  this :  That  no  one 
of  the  colleges  fully  answered  the  public  needs  as  regards 
higher  education.  Every  one  of  them  was  the  college 
of  a  faction  or  a  sect  within  the  commonwealth,  and  failed 
therefore  to  be  the  college  of  the  commonwealth  in  its 
entirety.  The  democratic  spirit  which  had  been  rising, 
very  slowly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  interest  in  civic  affairs,  which  increased 
very  rapidly  as  the  Revolution  drew  on,  both  tended  tu 
accentuate  this  feeling  of  distrust.  It  was  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  some  colleges  than  of  others 
B«>wn,(V)  p.  17.  but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  escaped  it  entirely 

As  a  result,  the  legislatures  in  most  of  the  coloniei 
tried  to  gain  fuller  control  of  the  colleges,  and  make 
them  more  nearly  conform  to  the  popular  will ;  in 
sense,  to  make  state  universities  of  them.  With  al 
least  three  —  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Dartmouth  —  this  was  actually  done,  and  each 
its  brief  term  of  service  as  a  real  state  insli 
With  most  of  the  others  the  controversy  was 
fought,  but  they  were  too  firmly  established  on 
lines  to  be  moved,  and  retained  their  original  individu 
ality.  But  the  controversy  was  not  without  its  effcci 
for  the  Southern  states,  and  those  across  the  AUcghan 
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Mountains,  which  were  at  the  point  of  framing  state 
constitutions,    were  warned    by   the   difficulties   which 
their  older  sisters  had  experienced,  and  almost  without 
exception  made  provision  for  one  or  more  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  under  direct  state  control.     In  this 
movement  North  Carolina   took   the  lead,  inserting  in 
the  constitution  which  was  framed  in  1776  the  clause 
"AU  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  and  promoted 
in  one  or  more  universities;"'  and  although  an  institu- 
tion founded  upon  this  clause  was  opened  in  1795,11  did 
not  come  under  full  state  control  until  1821. 

In  South  Carolina  a  university  was  under  such  con- 
trol in  1 801. 

As  the  vast  territory  of  the  Middle  West  was  opened 
^p,  and  constitution  after  constitution  framed,  the  same 
se  provision  for  carrying  the  public  education  of  the 
>uth  to  the  highest  step  was  made.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  State  University  has  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. The  original  interest  of  all  is  expressed  in  the 
sage  from  the  Indiana  constitution  written  in  1819 :  — 

'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  educa- 
I  ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  State 
llveisity,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all." 

This  is  the  charter  of  the  American  State  University  — 
the  crown  of  the  public  school  system. 

"Circumstances  "  permitted  in  Indiana  in  1820,  when 
the  Indiana  Seminary  was  established,  which  later  be- 
came the  State  University  at  Bloomington.  In  1817 
the  territory  of  Michigan  established  a  college  which, 
in  spite  of  its  name,  —  Catholepistemiad,  or  University 
of  Michigana,  —  eventually  grew  into  the  great  univer- 
sity of  that  state. 

East  of  the  Alleghanies  the  leaven  of  state  control 
had  not  ceased  to  be  active;  and  in  1819  Virginia,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  College 
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of  William  and  Mary,  established  its  State  Universil 
Charlottesburg.  In  this  enterprise  Jefferson  was 
prime  mover;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  has  bi 
fully  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  subsequent  h 
of  this  institution,  but  of  others  which  have  taken  it 
a  model.  With  the  exception  of  Maine,  which  foun 
its  university  in  1867,  no  state  north  and  east  of 
Old  Dominion  has  found  place  for  a  state  universi 
for  the  universities  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  V( 
mont,  though  bearing  the  name  of  the  state,  are,  in 
essentials,  private  institutions,  and  the  University  of 
State  of  New  York  is  but  an  examining  body,  withi 
teaching  functions.  But  the  establishment  of  si 
universities  in  the  West  and  South  came  as  a  matter 
course,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  stars  upon  the  fli 
Those  states  which  were  formed  out  of  public  1 
—  twenty-seven  in  all  —  received  the  donation  kno' 
to-day  as  "  university  lands,"  and  displayed  wisdom 
varying  degrees,  in  its  investment.  Nearly  all,  howe 
used  what  was  not  lost  through  political  jobbery,  in  one 
or  more  higher  institutions  of  learning.  These  were 
usually  broadly  academic  in  their  nature,  though  not 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Illinois  which  used  her  granC 
for  the  foundation  of  a  normal  school.  Up  to  1862, 
roughly,  a  dozen  states  were  maintaining  institutions  of 
a  higher  grade,  no  one  of  which  was  more  than  a  strug- 
gling college,  with  a  limited  number  of  students,  trying 
to  do  what  it  could  upon  the  meagre  revenues  of  what 
had  been  saved  from  the  earlier  land  grants.  Hardly 
one  of  these  institutions  could  to-day  be  considered 
more  than  of  secondary  grade. 

By  the  passage  in  1862  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  Congress 
all  this  was  changed.     The  act  provided  for  a  gr 
30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  representative  and  s 
in  Congress.    This  land  was  to  be  "in  place"  where 
the  state  contained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  f    '  " 
subject  to  sale,  at  2 1.2 5  per  acre ;  and  of  scrip. 
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ing  an  equal  number  of  acres,  where  the  state  did  not 

contain  such  land.    The  grant  conveyed  in  all  g,6oo,ocx5 

icrcs,  1,770,000  of  which  was  land  in  place,  7,830,000 

in  the  form  of  scrip.     The  amount  raised  by  the  sale 

of  these,  varying  in   different   states  from    850,000  to 

,  J750,oco,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  in  each  state 

\  ef  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  at  which  technical  and 

liural  branches  should  be  taught. 

;ne  purpose  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  Presi- 

I  dent  Draper  says: — 

id  a  distinguishing  purpose  in  view.     Tiiat  was  to  carry  the    Draper,  (V),{I] 

,;«  of  education  to   those   engaged  in    manual  industries. 

'  lilt  older  colleges  had  all  pointed  toward  the  time-honored  learned 

miifi.,ii>n».     Congress  recognized  the  industrial  changes  consequent 

'■  introduction  of  machinery,  the  advent  of  steam  and  elec- 

"''•inents  in  industrial  progress,  and  the  material  develof)- 

t  to  the  civil  war.  ...     By  taking  the  grants  and 

■'■^  with  the  fortunate  conditions  on  which  they  are  made, 

lie  same  time  giving  enthusiastically  of  their  own  store  to 

•  therewith  the  disciplinary  and  culture  studies  and  supple- 
ihe  whole  with  provision  for  the  old  and  many  new  profes- 

■^.  the  newer  states  had  the  most  comprehensive  univer- 
n  the  world  has  ever  seen."- 

A«  a  result  of  this  grant,  within  twenty  years  prac- 
ticaDy  every  state  in  the  Union  has  established  such  a 
s:ht>ol.  cither  in  connection  with  some  already  existing 

•  or  as  a  new  institution.     Many  of  the  latter  were  P.  jfa. 
jral  colleges  pure  and  simple,  while  in  a  number 

the  money  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  a  State 

H'crsity  which  should  comply  with  the  requirements 

courses  of   instruction.     Among   the   state 

,  owing  their  origin  to  the  Morrill  Act  are 

:ot  California,  Illinois,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.     At  these 

loos    military   training   is   required    of  all    male 

Coeducation  is  universal.      A   part,  though 

'of  the  state  universities  in  existence  in    1862, 

fC  tbc  recipients  of  their  state's  allotments  of  land 

ugh  the  Morril]  Act. 
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^^^^^^P        The  following  table  shows  the  states  and  territories 

^          maintaining  universities  in  1903,  together  with  the  year 

^^^H           of  establishment,  and  the  number  of  students  in  eacb||g 

^^^K^      the  years  1875,  1885,  and  1903  :  — 

1 

^^^^^m                                          STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

■ 

Datk  or 
Founda- 

187B 

IMS 

1003 

tion 

Stuobnts 

Facuit* 

SruDnm 

Facoltv 

SrvDEin* 

^^^^H             Alabama     .     . 

1831 

7« 

«9 

207 

45 

396 

^^^^H              Arkansas 

1872 

62 

8 

67 

70 

1080 

^^^^H 

1868 

134 

34 

>97 

491 

30$^ 

^^^^H             Colorado 

1877 

7 

7« 

105 

9^H 

^^^^H             Georgia 

1785 

202 

10 

184 

138 

26M| 

^^^B             Idaho 

1889 

30 

}^| 

^^^^H 

1868 

332 

25 

247 

3«2 

y^^k 

^^^^H 

1820 

«34 

22 

«5' 

70 

'^^1 

^^^^1             Iowa 

1847 

«45 

16 

234 

160 

Ij^^ 

^^^^1             Kansas  . 

1864 

78 

16 

180 

81 

1350       J 

^^^^H 

i860 

8 

4 

9' 

27 

4QdH 

^^^^H 

1867 

no 

9 

84 

54 

K^^k 

^^^^H              Michigan 

1837 

324 

44 

524 

247 

39^H 

^^^^H              MinnesoU 

1868 

83 

30 

54 

290 

37^1 

^^^^H              Mississippi 

1848 

55 

9 

148 

18 

a^H 

^^^^H             Missouri 

1840 

>32 

33 

573 

too 

iti^H 

^^^^H              Montana 

1895 

>4 

300 

^^^H              Nebraska 

1869 

35 

16 

143 

320 

2256 

^^^^H              Nevada 

1886 

24 

292 

^^^H              N.  Carolina 

1789 

67 

16 

207 

69 

^^^H                    Dakota 

1883 

5 

37 

i^H 

^^^^B                          .     .     . 

1870 

40 

17 

64 

136 

ij^H 

^^^^H              Oregon  .     .     . 

1876 

8 

46 

7« 

^^1 

^^^^H             S.  Carolina 

1801 

86 

«3 

158 

16 

^^1 

^^^H                   Dakota  .     . 

1882 

30 

^^1 

^^^^B              Tennessee  .     . 

1794 

It 

180 

80 

^^1 

^^^H             Texas    .     .     . 

1883 

'3 

«5« 

109 

i^^l 

^^^H             Ut-ih      .     .     . 

1850 

28 

S^l 

^^^^^H              Virginia 

1825 

326 

28 

306 

57 

fan 

^^^^B              Washington 

1861 

>3 

6 

35 

601 

^^^B             W.  Virginia 

1867 

50 

900 

^^^^B              Wisconsin  .     . 

:348 

216 

44 

3»3 

187 

3S10 

^^^^H             Wyoming  .     . 

1886 

71 
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lAriiona 
FN-  Mexico 
OkUbonu 

1891 
1891 
1892 

23 
12 
28 

215 
100 
4fo 

Toul 

2340 

470 

4599 

3471 

41,369 

The  table  shows  that  in  a  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  state 
universities  has  increased  nearly  twenty  times  (fourteen 
institutions  added  during  the  period),  and  that  the 
number  upon  their  faculties  to-day  exceeds  by  about 
one-half,  the  number  of  students  in  1875.  It  shows  that 
sncc  1885  the  student  body  has  increased  eight  times 
and  the  faculty  seven  times.  Six  out  of  the  ten  largest 
universities  in  the  country  (1903)  are  upon  the  list,  and 
mote  than  that  number  which  are  doing  work  of  as  high 

icter  as  any. 

'.ncially  these  institutions  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition.   The  income  from  the  land  grant  makes  it  cer- 

'lat  no  one  of  them  can  be  reduced  to  absolute 
.  ;, ,  and  for  the  most  part  the  states  have  been  gen- 
erous, and  either  by  means  of  a  "mill  tax,"  or  by  general 
ippropriations  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature, 
hive  provided  for  their  wants.  Many  of  them,  too,  have 
l«cn  the  recipients  of  private  benefaction.  In  all,  tuition 
i«frcc,  or  practically  so,  except  in  the  professional  depart- 
ments. Not  all  maintain  such  departments,  though  of 
the  whole  number,  thirteen  have  medical  and  fifteen  legal 
''■''' rtments.     No  one  of  them  supports  a  theological 


.'.    The  Development  of  Modern  University 
Conditions 

The  American  college  of  early  colonial  days  was  an 
laitilution  of  learning  which  took  boys  at  an  age,  usually 
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varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  who  had  had,  at 
most,  a  few  years'  schooling,  put  all  through  the  same 
course  of  study  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
them  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  American  univer 
of  to-day.  in  its  most  elaborated  form,  is  an  institutio 
which  takes  young  men  and  women  of  an  average  age 
of  eighteen  years  and  a  little  more,  who  have  bad 
twelve  years'  instruction  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
school  systems,  keeps  them  for  periods  varying  froo 
three  years  (in  special  instances)  to  seven,  allowing  i 
to  take  practically  what  they  want,  and  giving  thi 
one,  two,  or  three  degrees  according  to  the  length 
time  spent  in  study,  with  the  possibility  even  of  add^ 
two  or  three  others,  if  more  than  one  professional  cou 
is  taken.  The  history  of  Harvard  University  sho 
practically  every  stage  in  the  development  from  the  ( 
to  the  other  of  these  extremes,  and,  taking  the  coun^ 
as  a  whole,  institutions  could  be  selected  which  ti 
are  illustrations  of  each  successive  step.  The  diff^ 
ences  between  these  two  extremes  in  higher  educati 
are  at  least  six :  viz.  those  of  — 

a.  Organization 

b.  Requirements  for  admission. 

c.  Elasticity  of  course. 

d.  Length  of  course. 

e.  Graduate  work. 

f.  Literary  and  scientific  productivity. 

g.  General  results. 

a.  In  discussing  the  organization  of  American 
leges  and  universities,  we  must  at  the  outset  be  re- 
minded that  the  name  signifies  little.  The  tillc 
"university"  is  used  indiscriminately  by  institutionSj 
the  simplest  and  of  the  most  elaborate  organization, 
its  original  niedia?val  content,  of  the  four  "faculties,' 
entirely  lost.     What  the  typical  American    colic 
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^hecn  shown  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  chapter,  and 

^B  not  be  further  discussed.     The  American  univer- 

I^B  modelled  after  neither  the  English  nor  the  German 

for  the  former  is  but  a  loose  confederation  of 

le   colleges,  each   on   its   own   foundation ;   and 

itter  is  essentially  a  graduate  institution,  having  no 

»ct  college  organization  whatsoever.     Ours,  though 

its  origin  more  directly  from  the  English  than 

the  German  tj-pe,  is  a  combination  of  both,  in  that 

colleges  or  faculties  within  the  university  are  dis- 

pc  features,  though  at  the  same  time  integral  parts 

that  graduate  work  has  an  important  —  and 

singly  important  —  place.      At   Columbia,  which 

les  the  most  elaborate  type  of  organization,  the 

\  —  Columbia   and    Barnard  —  give   degrees   as 

I  (A.B.),  while  the  faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political 

Pure  Science,  Applied  Science,  Architecture, 

Medicine  as  departments  of  the  university 

font  only  (except  law)  the  master's  and  doctor's  de- 

pws,     University  work  is  according  to  this  scheme,  or 

be,  when  the  Law  School  is  put  upon  a  graduate 

,  strictly  graduate  work,  and  the  university  degree 

meed   degree.      This   interpretation  of  univer- 

is   being  more   and   more  widely  accepted, 

'  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  term  "  American  univer- 

11  be  applied  only  to  institutions  adequately  pre- 

►  offer  graduate  courses,  though  in  all  probability 

5c,  or  undergraduate  department,  will  generally 

lued  as  an  essential  part  of  the  organization. 


b.   Requirements  for  Admission 

Df  admission  to  the  early  colleges,  a  definite,  though 
amount  of  study  must   have  been  devoted  to 
prescribed  text-books,  mostly  classical  authors. 
the  other  extreme  reached  by  some  universities 
an  assurance  of  that  degree  of  intellectual 
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development  possessed  by  the  graduate  of  a  secondary 
school  of  recognized  standing,  without  specifying  the 
particular  studies  the  individual  student  has  pursued  in 
reaching  that  degree  of  intellectual  development.  A 
few  institutions  exempUfy  each  of  these  extremes  in 
their  entrance  requirements,  though  the  great  mass  is 
at  present  pursuing  a  mediate  course.  The  tendency 
is,  however,  in  the  direction  of  a  lessening  of  exact 
subject  prescription  for  entrance.  Yet  this  does  not 
mean  a  "  letting  down  of  the  bars,"  for  the  general 
requirements  are  constantly  stiffening  —  though  at  the 
same  time  broadening — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  age  of  the  college  freshman  is  slowly  in- 
creasing. At  present  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
better  class  of  colleges  and  universities  can  be  met  only 
by  the  student  who  has  the  equivalent  of  a  full  four 
years'  course  in  the  secondary  school,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  years'  elementary  course.  On  the  basis  of 
"credits,"  one  credit  representing  a  subject  pursued 
daily  (in  some  instances  four  times  per  week)  for  one 
year  in  the  secondary  schools,  forty-five  credits  is  the 
usual  requirement.  Although  in  a  few  higher  institu- 
tions none  of  these  credits  is  definitely  prescribed,  so 
far  as  subject  is  concerned,  usually  a  varying  number  — 
averaging  perhaps  one-half  —  must  be  in  certain  sub- 
jects, as,  for  instance,  mathematics,  English,  natural 
science,  history,  or  modern  language.  The  rest  may  be 
made  up  from  a  large  number  of  subjects  approved  by 
the  institution  to  which  entrance  is  sought. 

In  practice,  two  methods  are  made  use  of  for  ascer- 
taining the  fitness  of  students  for  college  entrance.  The 
first  is  through  the  examination  of  each  individual  stu- 
dent in  all  subjects  which  he  offers  for  entrance.  The 
second  is  the  acceptance  by  the  colleges  of  the  diploma 
of  the  secondary  school  from  which  the  applicant  has 
come,  as  fulfilling  all  requirements.  The  former  is  the 
older  method,  and  is  generally  in  practice  with  the  East- 
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institurions.     The  latter  is  a  later  development,  and 

in  vogue  with  most  Western  colleges,  where  special 

licers  are  appointed  for  the  examination  of  each  school 

iving  a  so-called  "  accredited  relation."    Each  plan  has 

its  advantages  and  its  strong  advocates.     In  the  Eastern 

itates,  where  individual  examinations  are  general,  many 

I  of  the  higher  institutions  maintain  uniform  examinations, 

^hich  are  given  in  various  cities,  doing  away  with  the 

ccssity  of  a  journey  to  the  particular  institution  se- 

in  order  to  take  the  test. 


c.    Elasticity  of  Course 

The  course  of  study  in  the  early  American  college 
I  wholly  prescribed.     Each  student  at  a  given  insti- 
ition  took  all  that  was  offered  and,  consequently,  the 
as    each    of    his    classmates.      Gradually,    when 
_a  jceraed  necessary  to  offer  a  greater  number  of  sub- 
than  time  would  allow  a  single  student  to  take, 
:  problem  of  selection,  which  is  now  the  basis  of  our 
live  system,  arose,  and  the  various  colleges  began  to 
crimcnt  in  an  attempt   to   solve   it     This  was  not 
Btil  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  college  of 
jfiJliam  and  Mary  seems  to  have  been  the  first  seriously 
^ple  with  it.    At  first  the  college  had  three  schools, 
student  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  fixed 
wder.    The  lowest  was  the  grammar  school,  teaching 
'be  classics,  and.  though  not  pedagogically  prerequisite 
•  Ihe  others,  had  been  a  universal  requirement.     But  in 
•  a  rule  was  passed,  allowing  "  all  such  youths  resi- 
it  in  or  out  of  the  college  who  have  acquired  a  compe- 
tent  knowledge   of   common  or  vulgar  arithmetic  and 
whose  parents  or  guardians  may  desire  it,  to  be  received 
*T  ithcmatical  [the  next  higher]  school."    A  few 
Thomas  Jefferson  became  one  of  the  trustees 
^'iltiam  and  Mary,  and  under  his  influence  the  course 
1  so  broadened  that  in  1821  he  states,  in  a  letter:  "  at 
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William  and  Mary  students  are  allowed  to  attend  «ti« 
school  of  their  choice,  and  those  branches  of  science 
which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  the  line  of  life  they  pro> 
pose."  The  same  policy  was  followed  from  the  start  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which  has  generally  been 
accredited  with  its  origination.  Because  of  its  more  con« 
spicuous  position  among  the  colleges,  it  became  a  model 
for  many  and  had  a  great  influence  in  introducing  the 
modern  elective  system. 

The  general  principle  of  selection  of  courses  has 
worked  itself  into  practice  in  two  ways :  first,  throU| 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ii 
groups  which  must  be  elected  in  toto,  pedagogical  pi 
ciples  governing  the  selection  of  subjects  for  each  gi 
group ;  and,  secondly,  election,  practically  unrcstric 
of  individual  subjects.  The  former  is  the  earlier 
general  practice,  being  recognized  in  the  establishra( 
of  professional  departments  in  the  colleges.  Its  r 
was  a  multiplication  of  bachelor's  degrees,  each  scp; 
course,  leading  to  separate  recognition  at  commei 
ment.  So  it  was  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it 
the  custom  for  a  college  to  give  from  two  to  si.x  sep 
bachelor's  degrees,  indicating  the  special  course, 
philosophy,  science,  literature,  language,  etc.,  which 
been  followed.  At  the  present  time  this  modified  gri 
system  is  going  out  of  practice,  and  with  it  the  degn 
so  that  A.B.  is  the  only  first  degree  that  is  given  at  any 
of  the  more  prominent  institutions  (137  in  all, 
them  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Johns  H<  . 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Leland  Stanford,  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  the  state  universities  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska). 

This  second  system,  that  of  free  elective,  is  in  practice 
more  or  less  fully  in  all  our  higher  academic  institu- 
tions with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  whose  cur- 
riculum is  so  restricted  as  to  make  it  impo.ssible.  In  uo 
one  is  it  absolutely  unrestricted,  since  if  no  other  safe- 
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Is  were  put  about  it,  the  fact  that  some  subjects 
lagogically  prerequisite  to  others  prevents  utter 
isc.  In  some  few  institutions  this  is  the  only  re- 
tioD ;  but  in  by  far  the  larger  number,  either  some 
ubjects  are  definitely  prescribed,  or  the  breadth  of 
on  is  restricted  within  certain  limits,  or  a  combi- 
a  of  both  of  these  plans  is  in  vogue.  It  is  proba- 
ble, in  fact,  that  no  two  institutions  are  administering 
the  elective  system  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  though 
carh  observes  the  same  general  principle.  According 
to  Professor  Phillips,  there  were,  in  1899,  out  of  ninety-  phuiips  (III). 
s«'en  colleges  and  universities  of  high  rank  which  he 
studied,  seven,  viz. :  Cornell,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
.Stanford,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  state 
iiies  of  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
Wch  the  breadth  of  elective  was  unrestricted  by 
while  it  was  practically  so  in  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Ie(i903),  and  the  University  of  Washington.  Johns 
»pltins  and  the  University  of  Kansas,  too,  varied 
slightly  from  these  in  their  plan.  He  showed  also 
thirty-four  of  the  whole  number  studied  (ninetj*- 
)h3d  70  per  cent  or  more  of  their  courses  elective; 
c  had  from  5010  70  per  cent  elective,  and  fifty-one, 
than  50  per  cent.  In  this  latter  group  are  included 
larger  number  of  the  smaller  colleges,  only  Princeton 
Brown  of  the  larger  ones  being  within  it. 
e  whole  question  of  freedom  of  electives,  both  in 
college  and  in  the  secondary  school,  is  one  upon 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  edu- 
All  are  agreed  that  the  principle  should  be  ree- 
led, but  the  exact  extent  of  its  administration  is  the 
d  question.  Under  the  early  system  of  prescribed 
it  is  probably  true  that  efficiency  along  special 
was  sacrificed  to  general  culture  :  under  a  system 
restricted  election  the  reverse  might,  in  individual 
be  true.  Whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  latter  dan- 
is  as  serious  as  the  former  in  its  results,  remains  to 
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d.     Length  of  Course 

Four  years  has  been  the  length  of  the  American  col- 
lege course,  and  very  few  institutions  have  varied  from 
it.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  early  years, 
offered  but  three  years'  work,  but  in  general  the  length 
of  course  has  been  the  one  feature  upon  which  there 
has  been  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion.  Four  years 
was,  in  fact,  for  a  good  part  of  our  educational  history, 
the  essential  requirement  for  graduation  and  the  meas- 
ure of  accomplishment,  rather  than  the  completion  of  a 
definite  amount  of  work  judged  by  courses  taken.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  criterion  of  proficiency  — 
and  it  is  now  universal  —  and  the  addition  of  profes- 
sional departments,  the  question  of  shortening  the 
college  course  has  come  up,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
important  questions  in  higher  education.  It  is  as  yet 
prominent  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  universities,  where 
the  professional  schools  are  mostly  graduate,  and  is 
raised  by  the  fact  that  if  the  full  four  years  of  aca- 
demic college  work  is  required,  students  cannot  attain 
the  professional  degrees  until  about  twenty-si.x  years  of 
age,  and  cannot  hope  to  be  self-supporting  in  their  pro- 
fessions until  nearly  thirty.  This  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  too  long  a  period  to  devote  to  educational  prepara- 
tion for  life.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  shortening 
this  period  has  been  attempted  in  different  ways.  At 
Harvard  it  has  been  through  the  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  such  a  way  that  the  bright  student,  especially 
if  he  be  given  university  credit  for  some  work  done  in 
the  secondary  school,  which  is  not  unusual,  may  com- 
plete the  required  work  for  graduation  in  three  years. 
Large  numbers  of  students  at  Harvard  are  now  doing 
so,  although  the  requirements  for  graduation,  measured 
in  courses,  are  higher  than  ever  before.  The  so-called 
"Columbia  Plan,"  which  is  also  in  practice  in  some 
other  institutions,  maintains   the  four  years*  work 
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the  bachelor's  degree,  but  makes  it  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent who  is  planning  to  enter  one  of  the  professional 
f  the  university  to  devote  a  considerable  part 

uior  college  year  to  work  in  that  school,  gradu- 

iting  from  it  one  year  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be 

That  is,  although  the  college  course  and  the 

■  ourse  is  each  four  years,  the  student  may  com- 
plete both  courses  in  seven  years.    President  Butler  has 
ilso  urged  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  two  years'  col-  Ed.  Rev.! 
lege  course.     Of  this  plan  he  says  :  —  '9°3'  P*  "^S- 

"Wbctlicr  ihc  completion  of  such  a  two  years'  course  should  be 

animcd  with  a  degree  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference.     Degrees 

III  the  tinsel  of  higher  education  and  not  -its  reality.     Such  a  two 

I  -c  as  I  have  in  mind  would  imply  a  standard  of  attain- 

i'>t  as  high  as  that  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  i860, 

1    nany  characteristics    which  we  of  to-day  persistently 

-.   .  .  .     The  compromi.se  plan  as  to  degrees  now  bccom- 

ular,  whereby  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  given  cither  for 

'f  work  in  a  professional  school,  or  for  three  years  of  col- 

and  one  year  of  work  in  the  professional  school  is  dis- 

!he  integrity  of  the  college  course.    It  deliberately  shortens 

course  by  one  year  or  two,  while  prodaiming  a  four-year 

iirse.      It  is  a  policy  which  only  university  colleges  can 

ado^  and  independent  colleges  must  suffer  if  it  becomes  a  fixed  and 

;icmunent  policy." 

The  plan  for  a  two  years'  college  course  here  advocated 
hi*  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Uni- 
^trsity  of  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  full  four  years' 
With  the  completion  of  the  two  years'  course,  a 
is  given  granting  the  title  of  Associate  in  the 
rsity.  The  provision  meets  the  need  of  many  who 
take  a  longer  term  of  residence,  and  of  those  who 
ufht  not  to  take  a  longer  course.  Just  what  the  out- 
)nic  of  the  whole  question  of  shortening  the  college 
»urse  may  be,  cannot  now  be  said,  but  as  our  pro- 
ts»>on»  became  more  and  more  specialized,  it  would 
tfaat  some  concessions  of  time  must  be  made,  or  we 
in  danger  of  seeing  the  elimination  of  the  bac- 
reatc  degree,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany. 
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e.    Graduate  Work 

The  most  important  development  of  our  higher  instv 
tutions  of  learning  during  the  last  fifty  years  —  for  it 
hardly  reaches  back  farther  than  that  —  has  been  in  this 
graduate  work ;  that  is,  in  university  work,  properly 
speaking.  As  that  of  a  professional  nature  is  treated 
in  the  next  chapter,  those  courses  of  an  academic 
character  only  are  considered  here. 

As  far  back  as  1800  there  are  mentioned  in  the  Har- 
vard catalogues  certain  "  resident  graduates,"  though  just 
what  the  character  of  their  work  was  is  not  plain ;  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  matriculants  for  advanced  degrees. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
cans who  wished  to  carry  their  academic  studies  farther 
than  what  was  demanded  in  the  colleges  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree  were  forced  to  go  to  Europe  for  proper 
instruction.      Edward  Everett  was  the   first  to  take  a 
foreign  degree,  except  in  professional  subjects,  receiving 
the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  18 19. 
During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  pursued  advanced  studies  abroad, 
among  them   J.   G.    Cogswell,   George   Bancroft,  and 
R.  B.  Patton.     The  influence  of  such  men,  upon  their 
return,  was  suflficient  to  arouse  the  somewhat  general 
interest  in  advanced  instruction  to  a  point  of  university 
action,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  century  several  of 
the  larger  institutions  made  direct  provision  for  graduate 
students.     Yale  was  the  first  to  do  so,  announcing  in  its 
catalogue  of  1847  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
philosophy  and  arts  for  scientific  and  graduate  study. 
As  early  as  1843  Professor  Thacher  had  advocated  "the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  advanced  instruction  for 
graduates,  which  should  furnish   the  opportunities  for 
continuing   their    studies    beyond   what    was    possible 
within  the  four  years'  course  of  the  college,"  and  for 
some  years  Professor  Silliman  had  unofficially  done  this, 
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but  formal  action  was  not  taken  until  1847.  In  1861 
the  first  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  were  given  to 
three  men.  A  distinct  graduate  school  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1872.  In  1874  the  old  practice  of  conferring 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  "  in  course  "  was  changed  for 
the  system  of  granting  it  only  after  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  study.  The  former  plan  was  practised  by  nearly 
all  the  colleges,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
is  with  the  smaller  ones  even  to-day.  It  practically 
:illowed  every  graduate  of  three  years'  standing,  who 
made  application  for  it  and  paid  the  fees,  to  receive  his 
master's  diploma.  The  custom  did  much  to  lessen  re- 
spect for  iRe  degree.  It  was,  however,  so  bestowed  at 
Harvard  until  1874,  at  Michigan  and  Princeton  until 
1877,  ^t  Columbia  until  1880,  and  at  Brown  until 
1891. 
In  1856  Columbia  formulated  an  elaborate  plan  for  P.  aso* 
iduate  work  in  three  separate  schools,  viz, :  letters, 

ice,  and  jurisprudence.     All  led  to  the  degree  A.M. 
plan  was  not  fully  carried  out,  but  in  1S81  gradu- 

instruction  was  emphasized  throiigh  the  introduc- 
tion of  advanced  courses  in  nearly  all  the  college 
branches  of  study  "  open  to  all  bachelors  of  arts,  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  of  this  or  of  any  other  college  of 
equal  standing."  The  degree  A.M.  was  conferred  upon 
the  completion  of  one  year's  work.  The  scheme  was 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  and  has  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  strongest  graduate  schools  in  the 
country.  The  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  was  first  given 
in  1884. 

The  Harvard  catalogue  of   i860  is  the  first  to  an-  p. 33* 
flounce    any   definite    plans    for    graduate    instruction 
there,  through  the  statement:  — 

••  Graduates  of  the  university  or  of  anyotlier  colleRiate  institutions 
desirous  of  pursuing  studies  at  Cambridge  without  joining  any  pro- 
Icssioaal  school  may  do  so  as  resident  graduates." 
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Until  1872  the  degree  A.M.  only  was  conferred,  bul 
since  that  date  the  Ph.D.  has  been  conferred  annually 
to  students  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  at  least  three 
years  graduate  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  ThisH 
now  the  usual  requirement  for  the  degree  in  the  largo 
institutions. 

At  Princeton,  graduate  instruction  was  first  offered  in 
1877-1878.  At  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins,  graduate 
work  has  been  prominent  since  their  organization ;  and  at 
the  latter  especially,  it  has  been  so  emphasized  as  togiw 
the  institution  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  scbolar< 
ship.  The  development  of  graduate  instruction  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  not  only  within  those  'institutioM 
in  which  it  was  for  that  time  offered,  but  throughout  oui 
whole  body  of  universities,  has  been  very  rapid.  Many 
have  perhaps  attempted  it  without  adequate  equipment 
and  would  better  have  confined  their  efforts  to  work  ol 
a  less  advanced  character,  for  which  they  were  fittedi 
yet  the  progress  as  a  whole  is  healthy  and  molt 
encouraging. 

'graduate  students 

I87I-I872  . 
1872-1873  . 
1873-1874  . 
1874-1875  . 
1875-1876  . 
1876-1877  . 
1877-1878  . 
1878-1879  . 
1879-1880  . 
I880-I88I  . 
1881-1882  . 
1882-1883  . 
1883-1884  . 
1884-1885  . 
1885-1886  . 

Roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  students  have,  during  tl 
later  years,  been  registered  in  nhu-miii. 


198 

219 
283 
369 

399 
289 

414 
465 
411 
460 

522 
778 
869 

93S 

1886-1887  . 
I 887- I 888  . 
1888-1889  . 
1889-1890  . 
1890-1891  . 
1891-1892  . 
I 892-1 893  . 
I 893- I 894  . 
1894-1895  . 
1895-1896  . 
1896-1897  . 
1897-1898  . 
1898-1899  . 
1899-1900  . 
1900-1901 

f^^c 
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Sort  made  by  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs 

Es  that  in  1897,  of  the  3204  graduate  students  in  24 
e  leading  universities  of  the  country,  35.4  per  cent 
\  pursuing  literary  and  language  studies ;  20.6  per 
l^i&torical  and  social  science  studies;  14.2  per  cent, 
^Bscience;  18  per  cent,  philosophical  studies; 
^B  cent,  mathematical  subjects. 
PBrincipal  advanced  degrees  conferred  for  work, 
Fman  that  of  the  professional  schools,  are  those  of 
plaster  of  Arts),  M.S.  (Master  of  Science),  Ph.D. 
^pf  Philosophy),  and  Sc.D.  (Doctor  of  Science). 
Imt  is  the  oldest,  having  been,  as  has  been  shown, 
k|^  by  many  institutions  "  in  course "  for  many 
^■*he  others  are  the  direct  product  of  graduate 
W^  The  M.S.  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  sec- 
dcgree  in  institutions  where  the  B.S.  is  conferred, 
rith  the  gradual  elimination  of  that  degree,  is  becom- 
jtss  frequent. 

|e  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Ph.D.  and 
I  degrees  awarded  in  the  United  States  for  1898  to 
inclusive,  by  the  universities  offering  courses  lead- 
I  these  degrees.  The  degree  Sc.D.  was  conferred 
JDmparatively  few  times  during  these  years,  (but 
in  1903),  and  seems  to  be  gradually  going  out :  — 
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DOCTORATES  CONFERRED* 


1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

190S 

100s 

Tff 

Yale 

34 

30 

26 

39 

29 

36 

Ii 

Chicago 

36 

24 

37 

36 

27 

32 

I' 

Harvard     . 

26 

24 

36 

29 

3' 

28 

Johns  Hopkin 

s    . 

33 

38 

33 

30 

«7 

23 

Columbia  . 

22 

33 

2t 

25 

32 

39 

Pennsylvania 

24 

20 

15 

25 

14 

29 

ComeU  .    . 

'9 

7 

19 

21 

23 

20 

Michigan    . 

7 

4 

3 

10 

10 

Clark     .    . 

12 

5 

7 

I 

New  York  . 

9 

6 

4 

Wisconsin . 

7 

5 

6 

Virginia     . 

2 

8 

6 

Brown  .    . 

3 

2 

2 

Columbian . 

0 

3 

2 

Minnesota . 

2 

2 

3 

California  . 

3 

2 

I 

Bryn  Mawr 

3 

2 

2 

Princeton  . 

0 

3 

3 

I 

Stanford     . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Nebraska   . 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Boston  .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vanderbilt . 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Washington 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

Georgetown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas  .     . 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Lafayette    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Carolins 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Iowa      .    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Lehigh  .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Syracuse    . 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Cincinnati  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Colorado    . 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tulane  .     . 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri     . 

0 

224 

0 

0 

0 

0 

234 

239 

253 

216 

266 

H 

It  will  be  noticed  that  five  universities  are  distim 
in  advance,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  degree; 

'  From  ScitHCt. 
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inr-f5f ths  —  are  conferred  by  seven  universities.  There 
has  been  no  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  the 
universities  during  the  years  covered  by  the  records, 
tijough  there  is  apparently  an  increase  at  Columbia  and 
Michigan,  and  a  decrease  at  Clark  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Besides  the  degrees  conferred  by  reputable  institutions, 
nadulent  degrees  of  all  sorts  are  upon  the  market, 
iough  decreasingly  so,  owing  to  stringent  legislative 
iction. 

Although  the  degrees  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  have  been  for 
jrears,  and  still  are  occasionally,  given  causa  honoris, 
Kotimcnt  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the 
castom,  and  of  preserving  those  degrees,  as  well  as  some 
others,  from  academic  prostitution.  The  Association  of 
Graduate  Clubs  has  taken  action  in  the  matter,  urging 
"that  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  and  Pd.D. 
^and  A.M.]  should  never  be  given  honoris  causa  or  in 
thnlia."  L.H.D.,  S.T.D..  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  and 
H^D.  are  recognized  as  honorary  degrees. 

^r/      LrTERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC    PRODUCTIVITY 

Although  in  most  other  respects  the  American  uni- 
iwsity  differs  materially  from  those  of  the  German  em- 
pire, in  the  matter  of  publications  it  is  fast  approaching 
In  its  early  days  it  was  what  the  American  col- 
ow  is,  solely  an  institution  for  giving  instruction, 
the  introduction  of  graduate  work  and  better  facil- 
ities for  investigation,  together  with  a  more  learned 
faculty,  came  a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  original 
;,  until  now  a  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  knowl- 
i*  considered  a  no  less  important  function  of  the 
sjty  than  is  its  perpetuation  in  the  classroom. 
brger  universities  make  considerable  provisions 
Wh  in  matter  of  instructor's  time  and  in  the  financial 
•d^ct,  for  original  research ;  and  large  numbers  of  mono- 
Tapbs  and  special  articles  appear  each  year,  over  the 
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signatures  of  the  advanced  students  and  of  the  it 
tional  force.  The  theses  of  the  candidates  for  the  1 
degrees  alone  form  no  unimportant  contribution  to  hun 
knowledge.  Many  of  these  productions  appear  in 
literary  and  scientific  magazines,  or  are  privately  p 
lished  ;  but  a  number  of  the  larger  universities  maint 
special  pubiications  as  a  medium  for  the  presentation 
the  researches,  both  of  their  faculty  and  students. 

At  Harvard,  ten  such  serial  publications  are  issui 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  twelve ;  at  Columbia,  seven  ;  at  \ 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  eight;  and  at  the  Univers 
of  Chicago,  eight;  besides,  in  most  instances,  oti 
magazines  of  a  more  general  nature  edited  by  me^ 
of  the  faculty.  " 

Occasional  series,  moreover,  of  volumes  of  a  more 
tended  nature,  such  as  the  Yale  Bicentennial  and  i 
Chicago  Decennial  publications  have  been  issued,  ci 
comprising  studies  of  much  more  than  an  ephetne 
nature.  Such  a  constant  contribution  to  knowledge 
our  universities  are  now  making  is  an  educational  j 
not  to  be  underestimated,  and  one  which  bids 
of  increasing  value  as  time  goes  on. 


Thunlon  (V!), 


g.    The  General  Results 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  force  in  education,! 
is  impossible  to  say  what  the  conditions  would  be  « 
any  particular  force  left  out.  It  is,  however,  safe  to 
that  our  higher  educational  institutions  are  much  m 
than  fulfilling  the  most  sanguine  hope  of  their  fotM 
in  the  sturdy  men  and  women  which  they  are  tiffl 
out.     Of  them  Professor  Thurston  says :  — 

m 

"The  great  financiers  of  the  country  are  now  usually^l 
men  ;  the  heads  of  railways  arc  often  of  that  class  though  they 
have  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  all  distinctively  lear 
are  of  that  da.^s ;  our  greatest  men  in  literature,  science,  and 
practically  all  educated  and  cultivated  men;  the  >i><^ 
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ttlrphone  and  the  telegraph  were  both  educated,  and,  in  fact,  learned 

3iet) ;  ill  the  great  men  in  raedicine  and  in  surgery  are  college  men ; 

til  the  great  lawyers  and  every  great  jurist  on  the  bench  is  of  the 

^Mt  rating.     We  make  our  Presidents  of  learned  men  and  usually 

^^kUege  men.     The  same  is  true  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  of 

^Kudgcs  on  the  supreme  court  bench,  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and 

HfcticsLlly  all   men  in   highly  responsible  positions.     Our   foreign 

^nisters   and   ambassadors,  where   rellccting  special    credit   uf>OD 

their  country,  like  Lowell,  and  White,  and  Hay,  and  Chester,  have 

been,  not  only  college  men,  but  distinguished  for  their  attainments 

in  the  highest  fields  of  academic  learning." 


The  contribution  which  the  college  course  makes  to  a 
jmd's  success  is  even  in  a  way  capable  of  statistical 
^Bonstration.  In  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living 
^■Dcricans  which  appeared  in  1900  are  the  names  of 
^B>2  who  had  achieved  more  than  the  ordinary  success 
in  jome  calling.  A  mention  of  this  number  of  names  in 
the  volume  in  question  means,  if  we  assume  that  every 

i''>''ibitant  of  tlie  United  States  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
was  eligible  to  such  mention,  that  one  in  each  600  was 
onored.  This  then,  would  be  our  ratio  of  "  success  " 
all  degrees  of  education  —  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
find,  however,  that  of  the  whole  number  mentioned, 
1  had  received  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  Htera- 
,  science,  or  philosophy  at  some  college  or  university. 
But  a  study  of  the  alumni  lists  of  such  institutions  shows 
tis  that  after  the  commencement  season  of  1899  there 
were  334,000  living  graduates.  A  comparison  of  the 
number  mentioned  in  the  book  (3237)  with  this  whole 
abcr  alive  shows  us  that  one  college  graduate  in  each 
found  a  place.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  ratio  of 
cess  for  college  graduates.  But  to  carry  our  process 
[■comparison  one  step  farther :  taking  i :  600  as  the 
of  success  for  the  adult  American  and  i  :  106  as 
for  the  college  graduate,  we  find  that  the  proba- 
of  success  is  increased  more  than  5.6  times  by  a 
je  education.  This  tremendous  advantage  can 
ibly  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  direct  educa- 
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nearly  the  ideal  of  his  alma  mater.     He  is  its  best  prod- 
uct, according  to  its  criterion  of  success,  and  is  given  its 
highest  stamp  of  approval.     If  he  fails  in  life,  it  means 
_lb4l,  judged  by  another  criterion  —  that  of  society  in  its 
roadcst   sense  —  he   is   not  a   success;  that  the   two 
itcria  are  different,  based  upon  different  ideals,  and,  as 
corollary,  since  life  is  the  final  test,  that  the  college 
ileal  is  not  a  practical  one,  and  that  the  aim  of  higher 
ducalion  is  false.     If,  however,  he  holds  first  place  in 
ife,  as  he  did  in  the  preparation  for  it,  we  must  conclude 
hit  the  two  ideals,  that  of  the  college  and  that  of  the 
fcivilization  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  coincident ; 
hat,  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  test,  the  college  ideal  is  a 
fjood  one,  and  that  our  American  higher  institutions  of 
learning  arc  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  social  and 
economic  conditions. 
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Discussion  of  College  Admission  Requirements.     Columbia  Univ 
sity,  April,  1903.  —  /iutler,  N.  M.     Uniform  College  Admission 
quirements,  with  a  Joint  Board  of  Examiners.     Ed.  Rev.  19:68^ 
Chase  and  Thnrber,  C.   H.     Tabular  Statement  of  Entranc* 
quirements  to  Representative  Colleges  and  UniversitiM  of  the  Unll 
States.     Sch.  Rev.  4 :  341-405.  —  HadUy,  A.  H.     Conflicting  Via 
regarding  Entrance   Examinations.      Sch.  Rev.  8:583.  —  Har 
W.  T.     Should  Colleges  have  their  Standards  of  Admi»^ion. 
'7 '579*  —  Keyes,  C.  H.    College  Admission  Requircinciils. 
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Rev.  19:59.  —  Lowell,  R.  Laurence.  College  Admission  Require- 
1  Bttts.  Ed.  Rev.  1 1 :  468.  —  Nightingale,  A.  F.  College  Entrance 
lltquirements.  N.  EI.  A.  1897:647. —  Ramsey,  C.  C.  Report  on 
|Adaii$aon  to  College  on  Certificate  and  by  Examination.    Sch. 

wv.  8:593-611.  —  United  States  Education,  Bureau  of.  College 
sjon  Requirements.    Rep.  1896-1897:456. 

(Ill)   Elasticity  of  Course 
Andmos,  E.  B.    Time  and  Age  in  Relation  to  the  College  Cur- 
Ed.  Rev.  I  :  133.  —  Bartlctt,  S.  C.    Shortening  the  Col- 
gc  Course.     Ed.    11:585.  — CM»,   A.     The  Group  System  of 
College  Studies.     N.  E.  A.  1894 :  807.  —  Coulter.  J.  M.     Should  the 
"ollcge  Course  be  Shortened  ?   N.  E.  A.  1891  :  696.  —  Gilman,  D.  C. 
tt  Shortening  of  the  College  Curriculum.     Ed.  Rev.  1:1.  —  Mory, 
R'lllum    A.      The  College   Curriculum.      N.    E.  A.    1886:358.— 
PMIUp«,  D.  R.     The  Elective  System  in  American  Education.     Ped. 
<m.  Vol.  VIIL  —  United  States  Education,  Bureau  of.     Courses  of 
Study  in  Colleges  and  Universities.      Rep.  18S8-1889,  2:1224.— 
IWVrf.  Andrew  F.    Is  there  a  Democracy  of  Studies  ?    At.  Month. 

(IV)   State  Unu'ersities 
J,  W<Jlford,  Colleges  endowed  by  Congress  for  the  Benefit 
fAgriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.     Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1895-1896, 
*'*'H3'  —  ^ig'llr  ]■  D.     State  Universities  in  the  United  States. 
ICom.    Ed.     1898-1899,    I  :  647-655.  —  Beardshear,  W.    M. 
anctioo  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  American  Education. 
HE.  A.  1900:463.  —  Brown.  Elmer  E.     The  Origin  of  American 
;  Universities.     Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.  April  10,  1903.  —  Draper,  A. 
(1)  State  Universities.     Outl.  68  :  768.     (2)  State  Universities 
Middle  West.     Ed.   Rev.   13  :  313.— Graves.  F.   P.     Ideal 
Universities.     Ed.  18:  241.  — Howard,  G.  E.     The  State 
tlty  in  America.     At  Month.  67 :  332.  —Jesse,  R.  H.     The 
IcfticBce  of  the  State  University  on  the  Public  SchooLs.    Sch.  Rev. 
"}:*46.    The  Function  of  the  State  University.     Science  (N.  S.)i 
J:«3?^I43.  —  Northrup, Cyrus.     State  Universities.     Outl.59:877. 
•Hckard,/.  L.      State  Universities  of  the  West.     Ed.  20:  472.— 
(Joseph.     The  State  University.     N.  E.  A.  1900:  106. 

(V)  Graduatk  Work 
'  HiB,  C.  S.     Scholarships.  Fellowships,  and  the  Training  of  Pro- 
Forom,  17  :443- 

rVI)   Orcaxizatio.v  and  Results 
AifasM,  H.  B.       American  Pioneers   of  University  Extension. 
£4  tUn.   3 :  aao.  —  University  Extension  In   America.      Forum, 
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II :  sia — AngtU,  J.  B.    The  Relation  of  the  University  to  Public 
Education.     N.  E.  A.  1887: 146.  — .ffr<?a'w,  Elmer  E.     The  ^'nisd 
sity  in  its  Relation  to  the  People.     N.  E.  A,  1893  1398. —  £«4H 
Nicholas  Murray-    The  Meaning  of  Education.    Pp.  125-147.-0^  ' 
tell,  j.  McK.    Concerning  the  American  Universily.     Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

61  :  170 Corey.  A.  M.     Growth  of  Colleges  in  the  United  Sutes. 

Ed.  Rev.  3:  120.  —  Coulter,  J.  M.  Cost  of  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion. Ed.  Rev.  7:417.  —  Draper,  A.  S.  American  Universities  and 
the  National  Life.  N.  E.  A.  1898  :  loy  —  Jiliot,  C.  W.  The  Older 
and  the  Newer  Colleges.  Ed.  Rev.  16:162.  —  GUman.  D.  C 
Present  Aspects  of  a  College  Training.  N.  A.  Rev.  136:  526.  Uni- 
versity Problems  in  the  United  States.  J898. — Harper,  W.  R- 
The  Small  College:  its  Prospects.  N.  E.  A.  1900 : 67.  —  Harris, 
George.     The  Future  of  the  Detached  College.     Outl.  71 :  889-«9I- 

—  Harris,  W.  T.    The  Rise  of  Higher  Education.    Ed.  Rev.  16:  I47- 

—  Henderson,  C.  R.  Plans  and  Budget  for  a  Sm.\ll  College.  Am- 
Jour.  Sociol.  7  :  721-748.  —  Hyde,  W.  D.  Adjustment  of  the  Small 
College  to  our  Educational  System.  Outl.  71:886-889.  The 
Future  of  the  Country  College.  At.  Month.  62  :  721.  —  Jesse,  R.  H. 
University  Education.  N.  E.  A.  1892:  120.  —  Jordan,  David  Starr. 
An  Apology  for  the  American  University.  N.  E.  A.  1899:213.— 
Ladd,  G.  T.  Development  of  the  American  University.  Saib. 
a :  346-360.  —  Ainf,  Seth.  Higher  Education  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Ed.  5:1. —  Munsterberg,  Hugo.  Productive  Scholarship  in 
America.  At.  Month.  87  :  615. — Peny,  E.  D.  The  American  Uni- 
versity. In  Butler's  Education  in  the  United  States  1900,  t :  253-318 
(with  bibliography).  —  Powell,  L.  P.  Ten  Years  of  University  Ex- 
tension. At.  Month.  88 :  393.  —  Royce,  Josiah.  Present  Ideals  of 
American  University  Life.  Scrib.  10:376-392.  —  Stdson,  H.  F. 
Shorter  College  Courses  to  meet  a  Popular  Demand.  N.  E.  A. 
1890:668. —Thurston,  R.  H.  The  College  as  a  Leader  in  the 
World's  Work.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  60 :  346.  —  Thu'ing,  C.  F.  College 
Administration,  1900.  Collegiate  Conditions  in  the  United  States- 
Forum,  33:372.  The  Endowment  of  Colleges.  Int.  R.  11:35$- 
268.  Influence  of  the  College  in  American  Life.  N.  A.  Rtj^ 
162  :  517.  Three  Oldest  Colleges.  Ed.  18  :  i.  True  Functions^^ 
University.  Nation,46:  rii-112.  —  United  States  Education,  1 
of.  University  Extension.  Rep.  1893-1894,  1:951.  Univ* 
Types  and  Ideals.  Rep.  1897-1898,  2:  1435-1452. —  ytm 
Hermann  E.  Need  of  Universities  in  the  United  States.  Ed.  | 
5  :  105.  —  li'esf,  A.  F.  The  American  College.  In  Butler's 
tion  in  the  United  States  1900,  1 :  209-249.  The  Evolution  of  t 
Liberal  Education.    N.  E.  A.  1893: 150. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of 
the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  occa- 
sional and  sporadic  attempts  at  specialization  in  higher 
education  had  been  made  in  America.  It  is  true  that, 
during  the  later  years  of  that  period,  some  few  special 
schools  for  each  of  the  so-called  learned  professions  had 
been  established,  but  the  students  in  attendance  were  so 
few,  and  the  successes  so  moderate,  as  to  argue  that 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  had  not  felt  the  need,  as  yet, 

K  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  ministers, 
ctors,  and  lawyers,  beyond  what  could  be  had  in  the 
academic  institutions,  and  for  the  two  latter  professions, 
apprentice  work  under  some  competent  practitioner.  The 
earlier  colleges  had  courses  especially  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pulpit,  and  were  established  in  many 
cases,  primarily,  as  theological  schools.  The  application 
of  their  courses  to  the  demands  of  medical  or  legal  prac- 
tice was  not  so  direct,  though  furnishing  a  broad  founda- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  among  the  thirty-five  hundred 
Nhysicians  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
ot  more  than  four  hundred  had  received  medical  de- 
rees,  and  it  is  doubtful,  if  among  the  lawyers,  the  num- 
ber having  received  legal  instruction  in  any  institution 
of  learning  was  even  so  great  as  that.  But  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  subject-matter  to  be  covered  in  any 
adequate  professional  preparation  was  increased,  the 
educational  machinery  adapted  itself  to  the  new  de- 
mands, and  special  departments,  or  schools,  sprang  up 
wherever  the  need  seemed  to  be  the  greatest,  some  in 
connection  with  colleges  already  founded,  and  some  as 
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separate  institutions.  Theology  was  first  to  enter  the 
field,  with  medicine  second,  and  law  the  last  among  the 
three  great  professions.  Pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  vet- 
erinary practice,  as  specialties  in  medicine,  followed  in 
order,  until  we  have  to-day  upwards  of  five  hundred  in- 
stitutions preparing  specialists  in  these  various  callings. 


a.  Theological  Education 


• 


Although,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  earlier  colo- 
nial colleges  were  founded,  primarily,  as  feeders  for  the 
ministry,  they  had,  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  such  an  extent  lost  their  distinctively  religious 
tone  as  to  make  it  seem  wise,  to  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  perpetuation  of   denominational  creed,  to 
set  up  separate  schools  or  departments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  purity.     As  a  consequence,  the  theological 
schools  arose.     Previous  to  their  origin  it  had  not  been 
uncommon  for  prominent  clergymen  to  take  under  their 
special  care,  one  or  more  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  physician's  or 
lawyer's  apprentice,  to  direct  their  education.     In  some 
few  cases,  where  a  considerable  number  of  students  were 
gathered  around  a  single  instructor,  something  approxi-    i 
mating  a  school  of  theology  was  organized.    Dr.  Josep^H 
Bellamy  conducted  such  a  private  school  in  Connecticut^ 
near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  of 
his  pupils  established  similar  schools  a  little  later.    They 
had,  however,  no  bearing  upon  the  general  developmei 
of  schools  of  theology,  since  such  schools  were  given  ri: 
to  by  the  need  of  the  students,  while  the  modern  th 
logical  seminary  is,  in  almost  every  case,  the  emboi 
ment  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  religious  denomination 
to  fill  its  pulpits  with  men  schooled  in  its  own  tenets, 
and  practically  in  every  case,  though  nominally  not 
in  a  few,  instruction  is  denominational.     They  are,  a 
consequence,  all  separate  institutions,  or  connected  n 
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colleges  which  at  one  time  were,  or  still  are,  under  the 
control  of  some  religious  denomination.  But  3  of 
the  148  theological  schools  in  operation  in  1902  were 
a\'owedly  non-sectarian.  The  others  were  controlled  by 
more  than  20  separate  denominations,  as  follows :  — 

Roman  Catholic 28 

Lutheran  (all  sects) 23 

Presbyterian  (all  sects) 21 

Methodist  (all  sects) 17 

Episcopal 13 

Baptist  (all  sects) 12 

Congregational 10 

Dutch  Reformed 6 

Christian 6 

Uoiversalists 3 

Several  other  denominations  support  one  each. 

The  first  religious  denomination  to  establish  a  theo- 
logical school  in  this  country  was  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Cburch  in  America.  In  1784  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston, 
paitor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York  City,  was 
elected  by  the  synod  to  be  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
church  at  large.  Until  1810  Dr.  Livingston,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  pastorate,  taught  students  gratuitously. 
Other  ministers  of  the  denomination,  in  various  locali- 
werc  also  appointed  professors,  but  all  students 
required  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Livingston,  and 
receive  a  testimonial  of  proficiency  from  him  before  be- 
bg  licensed  to  preach.  About  ninety  men  were  thus 
graduated  between  the  years  1784  and  18 10.  In  the 
httcr  year  Dr.  Livingston  gave  up  his  pastoral  work, 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Rutgers  College  at  New  p.  ae3</M|^ 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  the  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy therein.  Since  that  time,  theological  instruction 
has  been  conducted  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
yean  m  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  work  was 
nipendcd.      Until  1864  the  courses  in  theology  consti- 
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tuted  a  department  of  Rutgers  College ;  but  since  that 
time  has  been  under  separate  maintenance. 

The  Roman  Catholic  denomination  was  the  next  to 
establish  a  theological  school  in  America,  through  the 
foundation  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  in 
1791.  Its  curriculum  is,  and  always  has  been,  broader 
than  that  in  most  theological  schools,  including  courses 
in  philosophy  and  science.  Its  start  was  not  encourag- 
ing, so  far  as  attendance  is  concerned,  there  being  but 
five  students  during  the  first  three  years,  and  none  at  all 
from  1795  to  1797.  It  is,  however,  at  present  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  only  other  theological  institution  dating  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
denomination,  now  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  which  was  founded 
in  1794,  at  Service,  Pennsylvania.  In  1821  it  was  re-^ 
moved  to  Chambersburg  in  the  same  state,  and  in  l8| 
to  its  present  location. 

The  Congregationalists  were  first  to  enter  the  field  in 
New  England,  through  the  establishment  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  It 
was  a  pioneer  in  theological  instruction,  and  has  been  a 
great  force  in  its  denomination,  as  well  as  in  broader 
religious  movements  throughout  its  entire  history.  A 
second  school  was  founded  by  the  Congregationalists  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  in   1816,  and  is  still  in  active  operation. 

The  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  most  influential  in  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion, dates  from  1812.  At  the  start  it  had  one  professor, 
three  students,  and  no  building  of  its  own.  Ten  yean 
later  it  had  a  faculty  of  three. 

In  1816  the  oldest  school  supported  by  the  Lutheran 
denomination,  Hartwick  Seminary,  was  opened  in  Otsego 
County,  New  York. 

The  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  New  York  City  was  the  earliest  of  that  de- 
nomination, first  giving  instruction  in    1819.     For  the 
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BOtt  two  years  the  work  of  the  seminary  was  conducted 
It  New   Haven,   Connecticut,  but  since   1822  has  re- 
'  in  New  York  City.      It  is  to-day   one   of  the 
ft  tlieological  schools  in  the  country,  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  nine  professors  and  five  instructors. 

In  1820  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  the  first  min- 
isterial school  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  opened 
It  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  has  ever  since  been  con- 
ducted there.  In  1893  the  seminary  was  absorbed  by 
Colt^te  University,  also  at  Hamilton,  and  is  now  the 
•  al  department  of  that  institution.  In  1825  the 
:  -,  ...i  established  their  second  theological  school  at 
Xcwton,  Massachusetts. 

tth  these  institutions,  each  of  the  principal  religious 
inatious,  with  the  exception  of  the  Methodist,  had 
r  more  theological  schools  in  operation  by  the  end 
ic  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
dttomination  alone  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  special 
preparation  on  the  part  of  its  ministers ;  and  it  was  not 

^  t7  that  the  first  of  its  seminaries  —  at  Newbury,  Boston  1 
I.  —  opened  its  doors.     The  denomination  has, 
nowevcr,  during  subsequent  years,  amply  made  up  for 
ly  tardiness  in  establishing  schools,  as  is  shown 
table  on  page  309. 

Theology  at  the  Universities 

ntedating  any  of  the  special  schools  for  theological 
Instruction,  divinity  had  been  an  academic  subject  in  the 
Rirricula  of  several  of  the  colleges.  At  the  college  of 
rt'itliaro  and  Mary,  the  organization  almost  from  the  start 
Deluded  a  professorship  of  the  subject,  and  at  Harvard 
he  Mollis  professorship  of  divinity  dates  from  I72i,and 
I  Yale  a  similar  chair  was  established  in  1 78 1.  Noth- 
\g  like  a  definite  organization  of  courses  to  meet  the 
teds  of  the  prospective  minister  was,  however,  at- 
mpted  at  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
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already  founded,  until  1819,  when  Harvard  established 
a  separate  faculty  of  divinity.  Yale  followed  three  years 
later  with  the  founding  of  its  theological  department 
Since  that  time  nearly  fifty  colleges  and  universities  have 
established  theological  faculties,  while  more  than  a  dozen 
independent  theological  seminaries  have  entered  into 
such  relations  with  neighboring  institutions  as  to  enable 
their  students  to  enjoy  many  university  privileges.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  relations  between  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  at  Cambridge  and  Harvard  University, 
and  the  seminaries  of  the  same  denomination  at  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia  with  Columbia,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  respectively. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  of  the  ninfr 
teenth  century,  the  increase  in  theological  schools  was 
so  rapid  as  to  make  it  unwise,  in  a  work  of  this  charac- 
ter, to  consider  each  separately.  The  following  table 
shows  this  growth  by  decades  for  each  of  the  geographi- 
cal divisions  of  our  country  made  use  of  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  annual  re- 
ports :  — 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 


Vbaii 

N. 
Atlawtic 

s. 

Atiaktic 

s 

C«>fT»At. 

N. 

C»flT«Al. 

WuTItN 

TOTiU. 

1890-I902 

3 

3 

6 

9 

3 

n 

1880-1889 

2 

4 

2 

7 



«5 

1870- I 879 

I 

I 

4 

7 

2 

•S 

1860-1869 

11 

4 

3 

9 

I 

27 

1850-1859 

9 

— 

4 

7 



20 

1840-1849 

4 

— 

— 

4 



8 

I 830- I 839 

4 

2 

I 

4 



II 

1820-1829 

7 

2 

— 

I 



10 

Total 

41 

16 

J9 

48 

s 

129 

The  129  whose  foundation  is  covered  by  the  period, 
together  with  those  established  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
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rttral  for  which  the  year  of  establishment  could  not 
e  ascertained,  make  1 50,  the  number  in  active  opera- 
on  in  1902.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  dec- 
Jc  most  prolific  of  theological  institutions  was  that  from 
Koto  1869,  with  the  twelve  years  since  1890  showing 
le  next  largest  number.  Geographically  considered, 
le  Northern  states  —  Atlantic  and  Central  —  have  two- 
lirds  of  the  whole  number,  while  the  Western  states 
■e  but  meagrely  represented,  containing  roughly  but 
per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  for  the  earlier 
w  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  growth  in  faculty, 
udcnt  body,  and  annual  output  of  these  institutions ; 
ut  records  are  available  for  the  latter  portion  of  it,  and 
ic  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 


Ycu 

FACin-TY 

SivDEirrs 

r.IIAIJUATES 

\(pZ 

1034 

7343 

1656 

1900 

994 

8009 

'773 

1895 

906 

8050 

.598 

1890 

744 

7013 

nn 

.885 

793 

5775 

791 

1880 

633 

5243 

7«9 

1875 

6.5 

5234 

782 

1870 

339 

3254 

%wes(not  shown)  disclose  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  theological  students  for 
ith  of  the  last  three  years,  including  1901,  and  that  the 
tnber  is  now  less  than  it  was  in  1902.  This  decrease 
■rthc  last  three  years  is  not  for  any  one  denomination 
one,  for  the  records  show  it  to  be  true  of  each  of  the 
^tn  largest  denominations  considered  separately.  The 
urease  in  the  number  of  theological  students  has  shown 
icJf  only  since  1899,  and  for  the  number  of  graduates, 
iljr  »ilh  the  classes  of  1901  and  1902.  What  it  may 
in  the  future  cannot  be  told,  but  in  the  past  the  in- 
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crease  in  theological  graduates  has  much  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  The  average 
of  the  five  annual  classes  in  theology  from  1880  to  1884, 
inclusive,  was  758,  while  the  average  of  those  from  1897 
to  1901  was  1683,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent;  while  the 
increase  in  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of  1880 
and  1900,  was  but  52  per  cent  Another  interesting 
and  encouraging  fact  to  any  who  may  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  ministry,  is  the  marked  increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  number  of  students  in  our  theological  insti- 
tutions who  have  already  taken  their  academic  college 
course.  The  percentage  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
academic  degree  for  the  five  theological  classes  from 
1881  to  1885  inclusive,  was  23.6,  while  for  the  classes 
from  1896  to  igoo  it  was  32.6,  an  increase  of  no  small 
consequence.  With  the  educated  ministry  much  more 
than  holding  its  own,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  pul 
pit.  In  fact,  under  those  conditions,  a  decrease  in  th« 
sum  total  of  clergymen  would  have  some  hopeful  fc» 
tures  about  it  The  most  reliable  figures  available  seen 
to  show  that  about  one  minister  in  four,  the  country  owe 
is  a  theological  graduate. 

A  study  of  the  educational  preparation  of  655  cle 
men  who  are  to-day   filling  prominent  pulpits  showj 
the  following :  — 


No  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school 

College  training  alone 

Professional  training  alone  . 

Training  entirely  abroad 

College  and  professional  alone 

College  and  training  abroad 

College  and  graduate  . 

College,  professional,  graduate,  and  abroad 

Professional  and  training  abroad 

College,  graduate,  and  abroad 


i  u  vvaj 
1<^ 

showj 

12. 

7-7 

10.5 

M 
16. 

•3 

•7 
«  5 


A  summary  of  the  important   points  of   this  tabV 
gives  us  a  percentage  of  53.3  for  college  alone,  or  ii 


A 
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combination  ;  35-5  for  the  professional  course  in  all  com- 
binations and  29.8  as  the  total  have  taken  graduate 
work. 

The  study  of  the  tabulation  of  these  various  kinds  of 
preparation,  for  decades  of  graduation,  as  far  back  as 
iSjo,  throws  some  light  on  the  gradual  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  char- 
acter of  education  seemingly  most  conducive  to  eminence 
in  the  pulpit.  It  shows,  first,  that  the  number  who 
slopped  with  the  secondary  stage  (a)  has  remained  prac- 
tically constant.  In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in 
higher  education,  this  fact  is  of  no  great  credit  to  the 
profession.  Second,  that  the  number  taking  either  the 
•  or  the  divinity  course  alone  {b  or  c)  has  decreased 
ry  marked  extent,  the  percentage  in  each  of  these 
classes  being  only  about  one-third  that  of  fifty  years 
before.  This  fact  taken  by  itself  would  also  seem  dis- 
couraging, were  it  not  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  more  elaborate  combinations.  For  instance,  the 
numbers  who  had  taken  both  these  courses  had  trebled, 
fhile  those  who  had  gone  still  farther  and  combined 
graduate  work  with  them,  had  considerably  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  time.  In  other  combinations 
there  were  shown  to  be  but  slight  changes.  These 
fluctuations  seem  to  show  that  training  for  leadership 
in  the  pulpit  is  becoming  more  and  more  extensive  and 
genera)  rather  than  intensive  and  particular ;  that  a  mere 
•■dge  of  homiletics  is  not  enough  ;  that  a  liberal 
lichauung  is  a  desideratum.  All  this  is  most 
tiopeful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pew. 

The  average  number  of  years  spent  by  these  emi- 
nent clergymen  in  educational  preparation  beyond  the 
secondary  school  was  3.19. 

Admission  to  Theological  Schools 

Of  the  165  theological  schools  in  operation  in  1899, 
71  required  a  college  degree  for  admission :  3,  the  com-  Paraoni'. 
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pletion  of  the  junior  year;  i8,  of  the  freshman 
19,  a  three-year  high-school  course ;  6,  a  two-ye 
a  one-year;   19,  a  common  school  education;  4  ha 
requirements,  and  24  are  not  given. 

Length  of  Course 

Of  the  1 50  in  1901,  i  offers  a  two-year  course 
a  three-year  course;  15,  a  four-year  course;  2.  i 
year;  i,  an  eight-year;  4,  a  varying  course,  whi 
the  remainder  the  length  is  not  stated. 

For  these  schools  the  length  of  the  course  in  w 
as  follows :  40  weeks,  one  ;  70  to  79,  six ;  80  to  89 
90  to  99,  forty-one ;  100  to  109,  thirty-four ;  1 10 
thirteen;  120  to  129,  nineteen;  130  to  139.  four 
to  149,  three;  150  to  159,  two;  160,  eight;  176, 
2CX),  one;  and  256,  one.  The  others  had  couri 
varying  lengths  or  were  not  stated.  As  will  be  so 
far  the  greater  number  have  courses  of  from  90 
weeks.  These  include  the  three-year  schools,  th 
varying  from  30  to  40  weeks.  A  comparison  ^ 
figures  with  those  for  1875  shows  that  but  a 
change  in  the  length  of  the  theological  course  has 
place  in  the  last  twenty-four  years.  Of  the  loi  ii 
tions  for  which  figures  are  available  for  that  year, 
offered  a  one-year  course;  5,  a  two-year;  71,  a 
year;  i,  a  three-and-one-half  year;  7,  a  four 
I,  a  four-and-one-half  year;  4,  a  four-year,  and  1 1 
longer  course.  The  number  of  months  in  the 
year  was  about  the  same  for  each  date,  indicati 
anything,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  length 
theological  course  for  the  institutions  taken  as  a  c 

b.  Legal  Education 

The  first  law  school  in  the  United  States  was 
lishcd   at   Litchfield,   Connecticut,   in    1784,  by 
Tappan  Reeve,  and  was  conducted  there  until   \\ 
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vtuch  year  it  was  discontinued.     For  the  first  fourteen 
)tars  of  its  history  Judge  Reeves  conducted  it  alone, 
besides  carr>'ing  on  a  large  practice.     It  was  customary 
in  those  days  for  lawyers  of  prominence  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  their  offices  studying  law,  and  in  its 
inception  the  Litchfield  Law  School  was  little  more  than 
an  elaboration  of  office  method  properly  organized  and 
supplemented  with  lectures.     As  the  reputation  of  the 
school  grew,  Judge  Gould  became  associated  with  Reeve 
in  the  work,  and  instruction  took  on  a  more  definite 
prm.     Both  men  were  brilliant  lawyers  and  had  made 
Bportant  contributions  to  the  literature  of   their  pro- 
ssion.     But  one  other  instructor  was  connected  with 
school ;   and  he,  only  after  the  retirement  of   the 
former  in   1820.     Students  came  to  it  from  every  state 
the  Union,  as  then  constituted,  in  all  1024  for  the 
Utirc  period   of    its    history,   an    unusual    number    of 
bom  rose  to  positions  of  great  dignity  and  importance. 
^cn  governors  of  states,  five  cabinet  officers,  two  Jus- 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  eight  chief 
justices  of   states,  forty  judges  of   supreme  courts  of 
states,  fifteen  United  States  Senators,  and  fifty  Repre- 
tcntalives  in  Congress  were  among  the  number :    cer- 
a  record  of  which  any  school  might  be  proud. 
-  -  course  covered  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  and  the 
tuition  for  the  whole  course  was  5i6o  —  a  large  sum  for 
days.     No  students  were  taken  for  less  than  three 
.:.:as. 

Only  two  other  definite  attempts  to  establish  schools 
0/  law  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  of 
these  were  in  connection  with  colleges  already  estab- 
lished, and  both  were  failures,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
immediate  discontinuance  of  the  work.  The  first  was 
3t  fhe  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1791.  when  Justice 
1  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  elected 
of  Law.  His  first  lecture  was  delivered  under 
^  icious  circumstances,  before  an  audience  in- 
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eluding  President  Washington  and  Cabinet,  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  a  most  distinguished  assemblage  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bar.  The  course  was  not,  however,  con- 
tinued beyond  the  first  year,  and  no  further  attempts  at 
legal  instruction  were  made  at  the  university  until  1817. 
Columbia  Col.  The  second  abortive  attempt  during  the  century,  at 
I  p- ^57-  Columbia,  in  1797,  seems  to  have  given  fully  as  much 

promise  at  the  start,  for  it  was  made  by  no  less  a 
legal  light  than  James  Kent,  author  of  the  famous  Com- 
mentaries. For  some  reason  but  a  single  course  of  lec- 
tures was  delivered  by  Professor  Kent,  and  sLxty  years 
elapsed  before  a  department  of  law,  authorized  to  grant 
degrees,  was  established  at  Columbia. 
H»iT«idCoi.  It  remained  for   Harvard  to   establish   the  first  law 

P-233-  school  of  permanency,  with  degree-granting  privileges; 

and  this  she  did  in  181 7.  Until  1870  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  was  conferred  upon  all  students  in  attendance 
for  three  terms,  but  in  that  year  a  full  two-year  require- 
ment was  established.  The  present  three-year  course 
dates  from  1877,  in  which  year  entrance  examinations 
were  for  the  first  time  given.  Special  students  were 
admitted  without  examination  as  late  as  1893.  Under 
a  rule  first  administered  in  1896,  only  graduates  of 
approved  colleges  and  those  qualified  to  enter  the  senior 
class  at  Harvard  were  to  be  admitted,  and  in  1899  the 
requirements  for  entrance  were  still  further  stiffened  by 
demanding  a  college  degree  for  all.  This  places  the 
law  school  at  Harvard  upon  a  full  graduate  basis,  the 
.  first  in  the  country.  The  school  had  in  1902  a  faculty 
of  fifteen. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  law 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  181 2,  had 
formally  established  such  a  faculty  comprising  seven 
instructors.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  Daniel  HofiT- 
man,  Esq.,  seems  ever  to  have  given  actual  instruction 
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B  the  subject,  and  this  was  not  until  1S22.     Professor  sieiner,  p.  lao. 

Hoffman  continued  his  instruction  for  "  several  years  " 

[WhcD  the  work  was  discontinued,  not  to  be  taken  up 

Hain  until  i86g,  when  a  final  reorganization  took  place.  T»ie  Col.  p.  34$- 

W^A  law  department  was  first  established  at  Yale  College 

in  1824,  though  the  LL.B.  degree  was  not  conferred 

until  1843.     For  the  first  two  years  after  its  establish- 

ypent,  the  department  was  practically  a  distinct  institu- 

Hon,  though  the  names  of  its  students  were  included  in 

■the  Yale  catalogue.     It  was,  however,  in  1826,  formally 

idoptcd.     Judge  Daggett  was  the  professor  in  charge, 

»nd  the  school  was  named  after  Chancellor  Kent.     In 

■kat  year  ten  students  were  enrolled ;   five  years  later 

Be  number  had  increased  to  forty-four. 

The  University  of  Virginia  established  a  department  UniT.  of  Vm. 
of  law  in  1826,  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  operation,  '•**♦• 
even  during  the  four  years  of  Civil  War,  ever  since.     It 
WIS  in  Jefferson's  original  plan  for  the  university  that 
law,  "Municipal   and  Foreign,  embracing  the  general 
Principles,    Theory    and     Practice    of    Jurisprudence, 
together  with   the  theory  and   principles  of   Constitu- 
tional Government,"  should  form  a  prominent  part  of 
Uie  curriculum,  and  it  is  to  his  insistence  that  the  law 
ment   was  established   so   early.      A  two  years' 
-  ...^  is  now  maintained. 
The  first  law  school  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  uniT.of  cia. 
Mins  was  founded  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1833,  in  P  *"• 
.—tion  with  Cincinnati  College  —  an  academic  insti- 
tutian  already  in  operation.      In   1897  the  school  was 
'-■d   by  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  now 
A'  department  of  that  institution.     A  three  years' 
course  is  maintained. 

ir  after  the  foundation  of  legal  instruction  in 

,  in  1834,  a  professor  of  law  was  added  to  the 

,  in  Dickinson  College  at  CarUsle,  Pennsylvania. 

-tment  was  supported  by  the  students  enrolled 

:  iCS. 
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.  ofH.Y.  As  early  as   1835    New  York   University,  then  thi 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  took  steps  in  thi 
direction  of  founding  a  law  department,  and  request 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  to  submit  plans  to  that  end.  Actui 
instruction  was  not  given,  however,  until  1838,  whe 
three  professors  were  inaugurated.  The  course  w, 
continued  only  one  year,  when  the  work  was  suspend' 
It  was  taken  up  again  in  1859,  since  which  time  it  h. 
been  continuous. 

In  all  there  had  been  up  to  1840  ten  law  school 
established  in  the  country,  of  which  at  least  four  ha 
ceased  to  be  active.  The  entire  output  of  the 
schools  can  hardly  have  exceeded  two  or  three  thousan 
which,  for  a  population  of  seventeen  million  peopli 
would  mean  that  professionally  educated  lawyers  wen 
very  thinly  distributed.  The  method  of  studying  in  la 
offices  as  a  preparation  for  practice  was  almost  un 
versal.  With  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century  a  woi 
rapid  increase  in  the  establishment  of  law  schools  be|hin 
though  not  gathering  any  very  great  momentum  until 
considerably  later.  The  following  table  shows  the  prei 
ent  distribution  (1902)  of  such  law  schools,  together  with' 
the  dates  of  their  establishment.  The  geographical 
divisions  are  those  made  use  of  by  the  United  Stat 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  reports :  — 
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LAW  SCHOOLS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


VIA* 

N. 
ATUAtmc 

S. 
Atlahtic 

S. 

CSITTIUL 

K. 
CsirriLU.* 

Whstskh 

TOTM 

1890-IgOI 

8 

«3 

'9 

4 

47 

1 880- 1  899 

a 

I 

5 

2 

II 

1870-1879 

I 

3 

3 

I 

12 

1860-1869 

— 

I 

3 

— 

7 

1850-1859 

I 

I 

3 

— 

7 

1840-1849 

— 

3 

I 

— 

s 

Total 

13 

16 

22 

33 

7 

89 
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rill  be  seen,  the  total  number  established  during 
:riod  is  89,  which,  together  with  those  already  in 
llBtion  at  its  beginning,  and  two  or  three,  the  dates 
l^hose  foundation  could  not  be  ascertained,  give  us 
02  law  schools  in  operation  in  the  United  States  in 
to.  The  fact  that  considerably  more  than  one-half 
Bese  are  less  than  twenty  years  old,  and  nearly  one- 
^Hiut  ten,  shows  that  we  are  just  now  passing  through 
period  of  excessive  activity  in  matters  pertaining  to 
^  education. 

II  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
hiess  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
1  the  increase  in  teaching  force,  student  body,  and 
of  graduating  classes  for  this  group  of  professional 
^pols,  but  such  facts  are  available  for  the  last  thirty 
Hi,  and  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Faculty 

Stvdekti 

Gkaddates 

1903 

"55 

1 391 2 

3524 

1900 

1004 

12516 

3246 

1895 

621 

8950 

2717 

1890 

346 

4S>8 

1366 

1885 

285 

2744 

744 

1880 

229 

3'34 

1089 

'875 

224 

2677 

823 

1870 

99 

'653 

'^~ 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the  number  of 
trsons  engaged  in  teaching  law  in  the  schools  of  the 
[jfttcd  States  had  increased  some  ten  times,  the  num- 
Hbf  students  nearly  nine,  and  the  average  size  of  the 
pMuating  class  nearly  five  times.  This  has  varied 
laitcrially  from  year  to  year,  the  smallest  class  for  the 
pBiod'being  that  of  1885,  with  but  744  members,  while 

LlargcRt,  that  of  1902,  contained  3524.     During  the 
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thirty  years  there  was  in  general  a  marked  increase,  the 
average  number  graduating  annually  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  period  being  1128,  while  for  the  last  five 
years  the  average  was  3166.  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  gives  us  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent  (nr 
the  quarter  of  a  century,  in  professionally  educated 
lawyers.  The  figures  do  not  hold  true,  however,  for 
the  legal  profession  as  a  whole,  since  they  take  no 
account  of  those  who  entered  it  without  the  law  school 
diploma.  We  have  to  turn  to  the  figures  of  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  census  for  light  on  that  point,  and  we  find 
from  the  first  that  there  were  in  our  country  in  1880, 
64,137  who  made  a  living,  or  tried  to,  through  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  while  twenty  years  later  the  number  had 
swelled  to  1 14,723,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent. 

From  these  two  sets  of  figures,  we  see  that  the  pro- 
fessionally educated  lawyers  have  increased  200  per  cent 
in,  roughly,  twenty-five  years,  as  based  upon  the  annual 
output,  while  the  number  of  lawyers  of  all  degrees  of 
education  has  increased  only  79  per  cent  in  but  a  little 
less  time.  The  necessary  inference  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  percentage  of  bachelors  of  law  amc 
those  practising  before  the  bar  to-day  than  there  wa 
generation  ago.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  law 
schools,  and  the  greater  stress  that  is  put  upon  prcpara 
tion  along  all  professional  lines. 

It  is  possible,  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
graduates  in  law  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  with 
the  total  number  of  lawyers  practising  to-day,  to  deter- 
mine roughly  the  percentage  of  the  whole  who 
professionally  educated.  The  sum  total  of  all 
graduating  classes  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  j 
approximately  45,000,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
whole  number  of  professionally  trained  lawyers  in  the 
country  to-day  does  not  exceed  that  many.  But,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were,  in   1900,   114,723  in 
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it  seems  probable  that  roughly  one  in  two  and 
c-half  or  40  per  cent  have  graduated  from  the  law 
hools.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  law  schools  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  about  20  per  cent,  or  one  in  five,  had 
already  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science  at 
some  college  or  university ;  the  number  so  doing,  how- 
ever, is  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  the  percentage 
being  33.8  for  the  years  1881-1885,  and  but  \^  for  the 
years  1895-1899. 

A  study  of  the  educational  preparation  of  857  lawyers 
of  eminence  throughout  the  country  throws  some  light 
on  the  kind  of  training  which  seems  most  conducive  to 
the  greatest  success,  as  follows  :  — 


PsR  Cent 

a.  No  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school 

39-8 

h.  College  only 

20.3 

c.  Law  school  only            

"S 

d.  Training  entirely  abroad       .... 

'•3 

t.  College  and  professional       .... 

1 0.5 

/.  College  and  graduate 

97 

g.  College,  professional,  and  graduate 

4.8 

The  striking  thing  in  this  table  is  the  large  number 

*bo  continued    their   schooling   no  farther    than   the 

secondary  stage  (ci).      The  study  by  decades  gives  us 

little  encouragement  on  this  score,  since  the  decrease  in 

this  class  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  but  1 1  per  cent 

(46.2  per  cent  in  1840,  35.4  in  1890).     With  so  large  a 

number  of  men  able   to  achieve  distinction  before  the 

bar  without  much  use  of  the  educational  machinery,  it 

would  seem  as  if  this  were  not  so  essential  to  success 

in  this  profession  as  in  the  others.    It  shows,  also,  that  the 

Kbools  are  not  our  only  educational  factors.    The  study 

ly  decades  further  indicates  that  the  number  taking  the 

academic  degree  alone  (,b)\%  decreasing  (23.1  per  cent 

to  14.6  per  cent  in  fifty  years),  and  that  at  the  same  time 

those  depending  for  success  solely  upon  the  professional 

«chooI  Wi  has  considerably  more  than  doubled  (i  1.5  per 
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cent  to  27.1  per  cent).  The  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber taking  the  professional  course  alone  would  seem  to 
imply  that  intensive  study  is  most  conducive  to  success 
in  law.  Of  the  857  lawyers  covered  by  the  special  study, 
we  find  that  45.9  per  cent  had  taken  the  academic 
degree,  either  alone  or  in  some  combination,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  27.2  per  cent  of  the  rank  and  file,  gives 
us  a  probability  of  achieving  eminence  just  about 
doubled  through  its  attainment.  As  regards  the  pro- 
fessional course,  we  have  the  une.\pected  showing  of  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  bachelors  of  law  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession  than  among  the  eminent 
men.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  (act 
that  for  earlier  decades  covered  by  our  study  the  law 
school  was  practically  unknown,  and  also  that  the  large 
classes  of  legal  graduates  of  later  years  have  hardly  had 
time  to  achieve  distinction.  On  the  whole,  the  legal 
profession  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  schools,  less 
broadly  educated  than  are  the  others,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly remain  so  as  long  as  entrance  to  it  is  guarded  only 
by  a  bar  examination  which  demands  but  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  is,  the  country  over,  sucly 
variable  quantity. 


Admission  to  Law  Schools 


SUCil^H 


In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  the  law  schools 
of  the  country  differ  materially.  In  many  cases,  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  branches  of  common 
school  instruction  is  expected,  while  in  others,  though 
they  are  very  few,  a  college  diploma  is  demanded.  On 
the  whole,  the  prerequisites  to  admission  are  rapidly 
stiffening,  the  lead  being  taken  in  this  respect  by  the 
departments  of  law  connected  with  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Seventy-six  of  the  total  one  hundred  have 
such  connections.  In  the  greater  number,  tliese  rctpiirc- 
ments  for  entrance   to   the   law   departments   arc 
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as  to  other  courses,  though  they  are  often  inter- 
preted with  greater  lenience.  Of  the  eighty-six  law 
schools  in  1899,  the  stated  requirements  for  admission 
were  as  follows  :  two  required  some  college  work ;  three, 
a  four-year  high  school  course ;  twelve,  a  three-year 
high  school  course ;  eleven,  a  two-year  course ;  eight, 
i  one-year  course ;  twenty-six,  a  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  sixteen  state  no  requirements ;  and  eight  are  not 

iVCO. 


Parsons.  Legal 
Education, 
p.  163. 
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Length  of  Course 


For  the  first  half-century  of  legal  education  in  this  Appendix  k^. 
cwmtry,  the  courses  in  the  law  schools  were  for  the 
most  part  loosely  organized ;  there  was  no  prescribed 
order  for  the  subjects,  and  in  many  cases  no  definitely 
prescribed  amount  of  work  for  graduation.  Students 
frequently  attend  for  a  brief  period,  in  order  to  supple- 
tnent  the  work  of  the  office ;  but  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  taking  all  the  work  offered,  or  remaining  to 
graduate.  In  many  of  the  schools  but  one  year's  work 
«is  offered,  and  in  the  remainder,  two  years'.  In  1875 
tlicrc  was  but  a  single  school  offering  more.  At  about 
lli«  time,  however,  the  courses  began  to  lengthen,  and  of 
the  fifty-eight  law  departments  and  schools  in  1892,  no 
than  fifteen  were  maintaining  a  three-year  course, 
f  the  100  in  1901,  7  offered  but  one  year's  work; 
38,  two  years' ;  53,  three  years' ;  and  2  are  giving  a  four- 
course.  The  total  length  of  the  course  in  weeks 
thcw  schools,  varying  from  34  weeks  to  1 54  weeks, 
follows:  — 

39  weeks,  five ;  40-49,  four ;  50-59,  one ;  60-69, 
;  70-79,  twenty  ;  80-89,  ^^^  '>  90-99i  eleven ;  100- 
tl>9^  twenty-seven;  110-119,  nine;  120-129,  three; 
(40-149,  one. 
The  usual  school  year  is  36  weeks,  and  we  find  the 
pies  of  this  number,  72  and  108  for  the  two  and 
year  courses,  the  most  common. 
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Method  of  Instniction 


The  method  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  most  of  our 
law  schools  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  all  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  that  of  the  lecture.  In 
some  instances  this  is  supplemented  by  recitation  from 
the  text-book.  In  a  comparatively  few  schools  the  so- 
called  "case"  method  is  in  practice,  which  consists 
mainly  of  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  a  limited 
number  of  selected  cases  intended  to  cover  each  point 
It  is  essentially  the  inductive  method  applied  to  legal 
instruction,  and  the  schools  which  are  making  use  of  it 
—  among  them  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  the 
country  —  argue  strongly  its  superiority.  The  Moot 
Court  is  a  feature  in  nearly  all  schools. 


tep,  Com.  Ed. 
.a:  1503. 


Admission  to  the  Bar 

Even  in  the  earlier  colonial  days,  some  formal  Hcensi 
of  practitioners  before  the  bar  seems  to  have  been  vi 
generally  demanded  in  this  country.  In  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware,  the  cere- 
mony was  simply  that  of  taking  an  oath,  without 
amination  of  any  sort 

In  Virginia  and  New  York  the  licensing  of  attorney* 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  In  Connei 
cut  the  county  courts,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  So' 
Carolina  the  justices,  were  given  this  power.  The  t 
dency  has  been,  however,  to  place  the  bar  examinatioo 
in  the  hands  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  state. 
American  Bar  Association  has  recommended  that 
state  court  of  last  resort  be  given  this  power,  and  in 
several  states  this  has  been  done.  The  prerequisites  to 
the  examination  vary  with  the  different  states,  though 
in  most,  from  two  to  three  years'  legal  study  is  de- 
manded, together  with  a  moderate  amount  of  academic 
training.     The  exact  conditions  for  admission  to  the 
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u  determined  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1901, 
arc  as  follows :  — 

"Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Bar 

''A  kiw-school  diploma  still  admits  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Ala- 
huni.  Georgia,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Pcnasylvania  (not  in  Philadelphia  County,  except  to  graduates  of 
the  I'Diversity  of  Pennsylvania),  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
WiMnnsin. 

"No  particular  period  of  law  study  is  prescribed  in  Alabama, 
Ariunuk.  California,  Georgia,   Idaho,   Indiana,   Kentucky,  Massa- 
^i&sippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Oklalioma,  South  Carolina, 
I.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia. 

of  two  years'  study  is  required  in  Colorado,  Kansas, 
iryland,  .Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
liiu,  North  Dakota.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

"A  period  of  three  years"  study  is  required  in  Connecticut.  Dela- 
*V(,District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nt*  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  PennsyJ- 
nutt.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wyoming. 

''An  examination  before  a  State  board  of  law  examiners  is  now 
ptDvided  for  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
MarrUnd,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Otiio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virgini.n,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 

'la  West  Virginia  the  members  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  State 
Univcnity  constitute  the  board  of  examiners." 

c.  Medical  Education 

The  medical  schools  of  colonial  days  in  America  were 

the  offices  of  the  practising  physicians.     The  ranks  of 

the  profession  were  recruited  through  the  apprentice 

t)'»tcm,  and  of  the  3000  physicians  in  practice  at  the 

of  the  Revolution,  it  has  been  estimated  that  not 

than  400  had  received  the  medical  degree ;  and 

;  with  the  exception  of  the  51  graduates  from  the 

schools  which  had  already  been  founded,  had  taken 

them  abroad.     As,  however,  was  the  case  in  the  other 

I  learned  professions,  particularly  successful  practitioners 

ered  around  them  in  some  instances  small  circles  of 


followers,  supplemented  the  work  of  their  reg^ular  prac- 
tice with  talks  and  lectures,  for  which  they  sometimes 
charged  a  set  fee ;  and  so,  with  a  minimum  of  organisa- 
tions, started  what  might  be  called  medical  schools. 
Such  centres  of  instruction  existed  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1745,  and  in  New  York  City  in  1750  the  human 
body  was  dissected  for  purposes  of  medical  instruction 
before  a  body  of  students  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
John  Bond  and  William  Middleton.  This  was  perhaps 
the  first  anatomical  laboratory  in  the  countr)'.  In 
1752  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was 
conducting  such  a  school,  and  ten  years  later  Dr.  William 
Shippen  of  Philadelphia  began  annual  courses  of  medi- 
cal lectures,  illustrated  by  dissections  of  the  human  body, 
which  were  continued  until  the  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  now  the  Department  of  Medicine  of  the 
of  Pa.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  founded  in  1765.  Thii 
was  the  first  medical  school  in  the  country.  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  two  other  professorships  were  established  in  the 
school.  The  first  commencement  was  held  in  1769,  ten 
men  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  This 
degree  was  bestowed  somewhat  commonly  as  late  as 
18 1 3,  preliminary  to  the  doctorate,  which  was  given  for 
a  year  or  more  of  additional  work.  At  the  Philadelphia 
school  the  price  of  a  ticket  for  a  single  course  of  lectures 
was  fixed  at  an  amount  not  to  exceed  "six  pistoles" 
($20),  with  an  additional  matriculation  fee  of  20s. 
Upon  graduation,  each  student  was  also  required  to  pay 
a  fee  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  to  each  professor,  and 
"  likewise  the  usual  fees  for  the  seal  of  his  diploma  and. 
for  the  increase  of  the  library."  With  the  exception  o£ 
a  brief  period  during  the  Revolution,  the  sessions  of  th( 
first  medical  school  have  been  continuous,  though  sina 
1791  it  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  University  ofl 
Pennsylvania.  After  that  date,  the  doctorate  was  the^ 
only  degree  given  by  it  in  medicine.     The  school  now 
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has  a  large  faculty,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  medical 
schools  in  the  country. 
^^  1767  a  second  medical   school  was  established. 
^^B  was  not  in  its  origin  a  separate  school,  as  its  pred- 
ecessor had  been,  but  a  medical  department  in  connec- 
ym  with  King's  College,  now  Columbia,  at  New  York 
^^k'     It  began  with  a  faculty  of  six,  one  of  whom,  Dr. 
^wdleton,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  been 
^^vc  in  medical  instruction  in  New  York  City  at  a  still 
^■ier  date.     The  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  to 
^Kconferred  in  the  country  was  bestowed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  in  1770  upon  two  students 
^b  had  taken  the  bachelor's  degree  a  year  earlier, 
^^n  1813   the   faculty  of   medicine  at  Columbia  was 
allowed  to  resign,  in  order  to  accept  similar  positions  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  established  in 
1807,     Until  i860  the  latter  was  maintained  upon  an 
entirely  separate  basis,  and  the  university  had  no  medi- 
cjI  department.     In  that  year,  however,  the  college  was 
L^in  annexed,  though  in  part  preserving  a  separate  or- 
l^pization  until  1891,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
T^bccame  again  an  integral  part  of  its  parent  institution, 
^bas  to-day  one  of  the  first  medical  equipments  in  the 

!ar\*ard  was  the  second  of  the  academic  institutions 

jvide  medical  instruction,  which  it  did  in  1782  by 

^ettablishment  of  a  medical  department.     The  first 

were   conferred   in    1788,  though   the  doctor's 

not  until  i8ti.     In  1810  the  work  of  the  school 

I  removed  to  Boston,  where  it  has  since  been  carried 

It  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  graduate  basis.    Recent 

of   several    millions   of    dollars    lately    made   the 

j1  will,  when  invested,  give  it  an  equipment  ahead 

''ie  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

n  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  medi- 

iepartment  at  Harvard,  no  other  school  entered  the 

The  next  to  do  so  was  Dartmouth  College,  also  a 


Columbia  CoL 
p.  258. 


Harrard  CoL 
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New  England  institution,  founding  a  medical  sch 
1798,  with  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  as  Professor  of  Me< 
Although  the  faculty  of  the  school  has  always 
particularly  strong,  it  lacked  clinical  advantages 
1893,  when  the  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  was  estab 

The  fifth  school  of  medicine  to  be  established  1 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1807,  as  the  Medical  D 
ment  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  began 
with  a  faculty  of  six  and  a  student  body  of  hardly 
than  that  number.  Lectures  were  at  first  delivered 
homes  of  the  professors,  and  occasional  clinics  wen 
at  the  almshouse  and  at  the  Maryland  Hospital, 
has  been  continuous  since  the  foundation  of  this 
which  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

During  the  decade  from  18 10  to  1819  two  other 
cal  schools  were  founded  in  the  country :  one  ii 
rale  CoL  p.  345.  nection  with  Yale  College  in  181 3,  the  other  the  Mi 
College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  now  the  M( 
Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
former  institution  several  previous  attempts  had 
made  to  organize  a  medical  faculty,  but  without 
The  school  opened  with  a  faculty  of  four,  and  an 
ment  of  thirty-one  students.  Latin  and  naturs 
losophy  were  prerequisites  to  entrance.  The  studi 
a  college  graduate,  must  study  with  a  physician 
years,  and  if  not  a  college  graduate,  four  years ; 
any  case  take  one  full  course  of  lectures,  to  rea 
license  to  practice.  Tsvo  courses  were  required  f< 
degree  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  18 14  a  class  of 
was  graduated.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  the 
has  been  continuous. 

These  nine  schools  of  medicine  had  been  estab 
in  the  country  and  were  in  operation  at  the  end 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.    There  w 
1902,  154,  of  which   123  are  of  the  old  school, 
eclectic,  and  21  homeopathic.     Without  classifica' 
to   kind,  the   following   table   shows  the  geogn 
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distribution  as  well  as  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
147  which  have  arisen  since  1820. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


Tbaji 

N. 
Atlaktic 

s, 

Atlaktic 

S. 
CorrnAi. 

N. 

CEHTIiAl. 

WSSTSKM 

Total 

1890-I90! 

3 

6 

•5 

17 

2 

43 

1880-1SS9 

4 

6 

7 

II 

8 

36 

1870- 1 879 

2 

1 

9 

9 

I 

32 

1860-1S69 

4 

I 

3 

S 

I 

'3 

1850-1859 

3 

2 

3 

4 

I 

13 

1840-1849 

2 

— 

I 

S 

— 

3 

1830-1839 

t 

I 

2 

I 

„ 

S 

1820-1829 

3 

4 

— 

— 

7 

Total 

22 

21 

39 

S2 

13 

«47 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Central  states,  both  South  and 
[Worth,  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact,  too,  that  the  last  two  decades  have 
seen  the  foundation  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools 
the  country  over. 

In  an  admirable  article  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  president 
of   the   American    Medical   Association,   says    of    the 
nnedical  schools  of  the  country :  — 

H  "In  the  earlier  days  of  our  country,  the  need  of  physicians  was 
HIlDet  by  the  organization  of  medical  schools  which  were,  as  a  rule, 
proprietary  in  character.  These  schools  attempted  the  education  of 
physicians  on  the  then  existing  conditions  of  medicine  by  teaching 
In  a  didactic  way  the  principles  and  theories  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  branches  usually  taught  at  that  time  consisted  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  obstetrics,  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  of  surgery.  But  little  opportunity  was  offered  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  for  extensive  practical  teaching  in 
anatomy  or  chemistry,  .and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  clinical  work 
in  the  so-called  practical  chairs-  The  course  of  medicine  in  the 
college  consisted  of  two  annual  sessions  of  four  or  five  months. 
The  course  was  not  graded.  The  student  attended  all  the  lectures 
and  clinics  taught  during  his  first  year,  and  the  second  year  was  a 
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repetition  of  his  first.  This  class  of  schools  was  rapidly  increased 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  chief  reasons  therefor  were  the  fad  thit 
it  was  recognized  that  a  connection  with  a  medical  school  was  profit- 
able, directly  or  indirectly.  The  prestige  which  the  teacher  enjoyed 
among  the  graduates  and  the  laity  brought  him  a  remunerative  con- 
sultation and  private  practice.  In  most  of  the  states  it  was  easy  to 
incorporate  and  obtain  a  charter  for  a  medical  college.  It  cost  com- 
paratively little  to  conduct  and  maintain  the  institution.  Lecture 
rooms  were  obtained  at  trifling  cost.  The  dissecting  room  was  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  laboratory,  and  the  chief  expense  in  maiDlaio- 
ing  it  was  the  cost  of  dissecting  material,  which  was  usually  deficient 
in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  Medical  .schools  were  organiud 
all  over  the  country,  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Medical  education  was  prostituted.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  many  institutions  showed  a  most  degraded  disregard  of 
the  moral  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  matriculates.  The  inccmie 
of  the  school  was  wholly  derived  ftx>m  the  tuition  of  students,  and  no 
applicant  was  turned  away  who  had  the  cash  with  which  to  pay  hit 
way.  To  add  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  a  medical  college  courw 
there  were  organized  in  some  cities  evening  schools,  the  houn  of 
college  attendance  occurring  from  7  to  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night 
These  sundown  institutions  enabled  the  clerk,  the  street  car  condu^ 
tor,  the  janitor,  and  others  employed  during  the  day  to  obtato  x 
medical  degree. 

"  In  spite  of  the  general  tendency  to  increase  the  facility  by  which 
a  medical  degree  could  be  obtained,  there  was  a  force  at  work  to 
improve  the  methods  of  medical  education.  A  few  older  meUial 
colleges  and  an  occasional  new  one  set  the  standard  high  in  relatioD 
to  the  existing  status  of  medicine.  There  were  earnest  forceful 
medical  men  in  some  of  the  schools  who  fought  for  a  higher  standard 
for  matriculation  and  graduation." 

That  the  rapid  increase  in  schools  of  medicine  shown 
by  the  previous  table,  and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Bill* 
ings,  was  equalled  by  a  growth  in  faculty,  student  body, 
and  size  of  graduating  classes,  is  shown  by  the  foUowa 
table :  — 
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T(A> 

Faculty 

Stvdknts 

Graduatss 

1902 

5029 

26.821 

5069 

1900 

4483 

25,212 

5219 

1895 

3874 

22,887 

4827 

1890 

3987 

25,262 

4128 

i88s 

2514 

13,921 

3622 

1880 

1660 

14,006 

3230 

187s 

1172 

9.971 

2350 

1870 

$88 

6,943 

lie  sum  total  of  graduates  during  the  twenty-five  years' 
eriod(i  1 2.000)  compared  with  the  total  number  of  phy- 
kians  in  the  country  in  1900(132,225),  makes  it  seem 
Irobable  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
ave  had  the  special  preparation  of  the  professional 
^U)l,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  for  either  law  or 
Bbgy.  Of  the  graduates  in  medicine,  only  7.5  per 
St  had  already  taken  their  academic  degree,  a  much 
miller  number  than  of  other  professions.  I  have  no 
Igures  upon  which  to  base  a  calculation  of  change  in  this 
eipcct.  Of  physicians  of  note,  I  have  the  vitce  of  540,  -rh^ 
B  which  to  base  a  special  study  of  the  educational  prep-  Ed 
^■n  most  conducive  to  success  in  this  profession.  J*"' 
Hhcts  disclosed  by  this  study  show  one  of  two  things  : 
^^  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  contains  a  very 
6all  number  of  uneducated  persons,  or  education  is  a 
Wrc  necessary  stepping-stone  to  eminence  within  it 
l>in  in  most  other  professions,  for  all  but  38  (7  per 
nt)  of  our  540  had  continued  their  schooling  beyond 
lie  secondary  stage,  and  the  larger  number  of  these  had 
ntered  the  profession  more  than  forty  years  ago.  A 
>w  of  the  professional  and  academic  education 
:..   -jik  and  file  in  medicine  with  that  of  the  leaders 

Rtis  some  striking  results.     The  census  figures  and 
of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  graduates 
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of  the  medical  school,  taken  together,  show  t 
per  cent  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  profession 
cated,  while  of  our  picked  men,  the  percentage  ^ 
a  difference  so  slight  as  to  indicate  that  the  prof 
course  alone  is  at  no  great  premium  in  the  stru 
recognition.     But  if  we  take  7.5  per  cent  as  re 
ing  the  college-trained  physicians,  good,  bad,  an( 
fcrent,  we  find  that  the  academic  degree  seems  to  i 
their  chances  for  success  nearly  six  times,  41.9 
of  our  eminent  men  having  had  that  training.     It 
to  see  how  the  college  course  should  be  of  such 
vantage  to  the  physician,  and  it  is  safe  to  assu 
it  is  not  to  him  as  a  simple  practitioner  that  it  coi 
so  much.     Most  physicians  of  note  are  scientii 
investigators,  contributors  to  their  art,  as  well  aj 
nents  of  it,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  productivene 
the  broader  academic  training  would  be  most  1 
For  the  physicians  covered  by  the  special  stq 
preparation  was  as  follows:  — 

a.  No  preparation  beyond  the  secondar)'  school 

b.  College  only 

c.  Medical  school  alone 

d.  Training  entirely  abroad     .... 
*.  College  and  professional      .... 

/.  College  and  abroad 

g.  College  and  graduate  ..... 

h.  College,  professional,  and  abroad 

«.  College,  professional,  and  graduate 

/.  College,  professional,  graduate,  and  abroad  . 

k.  Professional  and  abroad      .... 

/.  College,  graduate,  and  abroad     . 


Three  particularly  interesting  things  are  shoi 
study  of  these  figures  from  the  standpoint  of  thi 
at  which  practice  was  begun :  — 

I .    A  decrease  in  the  number  of  physicians 
carrirJ  their  education  no  farther  than  thr  sr 
school,    (fl)  Of  those  who  have  been  forty  year 
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ss,  9.5  per  cent  were  of  this  class,  the  number 
gradually  decreasing  to  3,6  per  cent  for  those  entering 
it  during  the  last  decade.  Of  course,  the  rigid  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  practitioner  have  much  to  do  with 
this,  but  even  examinations  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  for  some  other  professions. 

2.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  combining  the 
celUge  course  with  the  professional,  the  growth  being 
from  3.4  per  cent  for  the  decade  1840-1850  to  22.9  per 
cent  for  that  from  1890-1900.  Although  many  of  the 
moves  in  the  direction  of  making  medicine  strictly  a 
graduate  study  are  too  recent  to  show  in  our  figures, 
the  pioneering  of  Johns  Hopkins  is  perhaps  responsible 
in  part  for  this  increase.  Certain  it  is  that  the  next 
decade  will  see  much  more  marked  advances  in  this 
direction. 

3.  A  swelling  of  the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of 
th/  graduate  advantages  of  our  home  universities  (b), 
they  having  increased  sixfold  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

As  regards  training  abroad,  two  things  are  shown : 
the  number  of  those  who  had  received  their  entire  edu- 
cation abroad  is  decreasing  (3.4  to  1.8  per  cent  in  fifty 
years),  and,  second,  those  who  combine  some  European 
study  with  the  college  or  medical  course  is  on  the  in- 
crease (1.7  to  7.2  per  cent  in  the  same  period). 

^Tbc  medical  profession  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 

^■eational  status.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  dis- 
Mccd  all  others  in  the  rapid  strides  with  which  it  has 
covered  the  formerly  unexplored  confines  of  its  field,  and 
fccovcred  it  from  the  mere  fetichist  and  necromancer. 

itit  too  much  to  ascribe  this  rapid  advance,  at  least  in 

^1^  to  our  educational  machinery  .' 
The  average  time  in  years  devoted  by  these  physi- 

Kof  eminence  to  preparation  beyond  the  secondary 
1  was  4.09.  This  is  considerably  more  time  than 
cstcd  by  members  of  either  of  the  other  learned 
isions  in  their  educational  preparation. 
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Admission  to  Medical  Schools 

Bulletin  8,  Jan.         According  to  James  Russell  Parsons,  the  entrance  r^ 

^^York'°"  quirements  maintained  by  the  medical  schools  in  the 

United  States  in  1899  were  as  follows:  — 

"One  required  a  college  degree  (in  1903,  three):  12,  afoor- 
year  high  school  course:  3,  a  three-year  course:  12.  a  two-yM' 
course :  97,  a  one-year  course :  29,  a  common  school  education,  and 
2  not  stated.'' 

The  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  a  stiffening  of  en- 
trance requirements,  especially  in  the  schools  which  are 
connected  with  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  whole 
number,  74  have  such  connection. 


Length  of  Course 

Appendix  B.  Of   the    1 54   schools   in    operation    in    1902,  but  4 

schools  had  less  than  a  four-year,  2  of  this  number 
were  offering  two  years,  and  2,  three  years.  In  1903. 
3  were  put  upon  a  four-year  basis.  The  number  of 
weeks  in  the  school  year  varies  from  22  to  42  weeks,  as 
follows  :  I ,  twenty-two  ;  6,  twenty-four ;  44,  twent)'-six ; 
4,  twenty-seven;  11,  twenty-eight;  3,  twenty-nine;  26, 
thirty;  4,  thirty-one;  24,  thirty-two;  10,  thirty-four; 
1 3,  thirty-six  ;  3,  forty ;  2,  forty-two. 

In  1875  the  courses  in  the  80  medical  colleges  of 
the  United  States  were  very  much  shorter,  there  being 
at  that  time  not  one  offering  a  four-year  course,  32 
with  a  three-year  course,  i  with  a  two-and-one-l 
year  course,  36  with  a  two-year,  5  with  a  onc-y 
and  the  rest  unstated.  The  number  of  weeks  in 
school  year  was  also  at  that  time  considerably  less,  tl 
being  20  schools  in  which  it  was  20  weeks  or  less, 
the  whole,  the  length  of  the  medical  course  has  ni 
doubled  in  twenty-five  years. 
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Bgal  Requirements  for  the  Practice  of  Medicine 

Previous    to   the    Revolution   but   two   colonies   had 
ygssed  any  legislation  bearing  upon    the    licensing   of 
Htysicians.     New  York  in  1760  decided  that  no  person 
'sftould  practice  medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  with- 
out being  examined  and  properly  licensed.    New  Jersey 
passed  a  similar  law  in  1772.     Soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, most  of  the  states  took  action  in  the  matter;  and 
by  1840  nearly  all  had  passed  laws  intending  to  protect 
ihe  people  from  the  imposition  of  the  quacks.     To-day 
such  legislation  is  universal,  though  differing  materially 
in  different  states,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  Rep.  190a. 
compiled  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  '  =  'soi. 


Synopsis  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
^  in  the  United  States 

W^Pafifiialion.  —  The  states  may  be  cla.sscd  in  four  groups,  accord- 
ngto  the  requirements  for  securing  a  license  to  practice. 

I.  In  the  iirst  group  may  be  named  the  states  which  require  an 
tanlnation,  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college,  and  certain 
{■diminar}-  educational  attainments  ;  viz.,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
liiul,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
IVttnsylvanLi,  Wisconsin. 

II.  In  the  second  group  are  those  requiring  an  eicamination  and 
'  rfcogni/cd  diploma :  viz.,  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  District 
"Kolumhix  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

■l^n  '  ,ota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 

^pt<  nth  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington. 

^ni.    In  the  third  group  are  those  requiring  an  examination  only; 
vifc.  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
I  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West 

Tn  the  fourth  group  are  those  requiring  a  diploma  of  a  recog- 
I  sdiool  ur  an  examination ;  viz.,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Nevada, 
Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Wyoming. 

jllon  has  not  been  made  of  the  usual  requirements  that  the 

at  ahall  be  twenty-one  years  of  ,-tge,  of  good  moral  character, 

■y  a  fiee  varying  from  I3  to  S25.     It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
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that  these  regulations  are  frequently  changed  by  legislative  amend- 
ments or  board  provisions. 

The  Fhilippines.  —  The  requirements  are   an  approved  diploma 
and  an  annual  tax  of  I50  to  $150,  according  to  income. 


Methods  in  Medical  Instructioa 

In  the  early  days  of  medical  schools,  instruction  was 
almost  entirely  through  lectures,  in  some  instances  illuj- 
trated  by  means  of  models  and  dissections.  Gradually 
text-books  were  more  and  more  made  use  of  as  the 
supply  warranted,  and  later  the  laboratory,  the  clinic, 
and  actual  practice  in  the  hospital  or  at  large  have  been 
considered  very  necessary  elements.  Very  recently  the 
"case"  method  has  been  followed  by  a  few  instructors, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  as  popular  as  the  same  method 
has  in  legal  instruction.  The  plan  is  to  secure  printed 
histories  of  actual  cases,  which  are  fully  discussed  by 
instructor  and  students  in  connection  with  the  actual 
treatment  of  similar  cases  in  the  clinic  or  hospital. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  State  Medical  Examining  Boards  it  was  voted  that 
before  a  student  should  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  he  should  have  attended  in  a  well-equipped 
medical  school,  four  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  six 
months  each.  These  courses  to  embrace  at  least  3300 
hours  actual  work  in  school,  including,  besides  didactic 
lectures  and  recitations, 

a.  500  hours  laboratory  work, 

b.  1 50  hours  practical  work, 

c.  One  or  more  obstetric  cases  personally  attended, 

d.  750  hours  clinical  teaching. 

All  in  a  school  which  can  command  at  least  300  hospital 
or  dispensary  cases  for  presentation  to  its  classes,  When 
this  shall  be  the  preparation  of  every  young  medical 
practitioner,  we  need  have  little  fear  for  the  standing  of 
the  profession. 
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d.   Schools  of  Dentistry 

Although  the  surgical  care  of  the  teeth  is  a  matter  of 
record  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  is  only  within  a 
century  that  such  care  has  formed  a  specialty  in  surgery ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1839  that  the  first  school  for  the 
preparation  of  such  specialists  was  founded.  This  was 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1845  a  UdIt.  of 
similar  school,  now  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  was  established;  in  1856  and  1865  schools 
Lphiladelphia ;  in  1865  one  in  New  York  City.  These 
\  all  separate  schools.  But  in  1867  Harvard  founded  Harrard  CoL 
enlal  department,  and  other  universities  quickly  foi- 
led its  example,  until  in  1 901  thirty-seven  of  the  fifty- 
six  schools  of  dentistry  are  departments  of  academic 
institutions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 
The  growth  in  numbers  of  the  student  body  has  been 
rapid  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  being  but 
Joi  students  in  1878,  to  8420  in  1902,  166  of  whom  are 
nen.  The  course  is  almost  uniformly  of  three  years, 
the  requirements  for  admission  about  the  same  as 
ior  the  medical  schools.  The  degree.  Doctor  of  Dental 
Hgery  (D.D.S.),  is  conferred  by  all  the  schools  upon 
luation. 


p.  377. 
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e.   Schools  of  Pharmacy 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  was  opened  in  1822.  This  was 
followed  in  1823  by  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy; in  1829  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy; 
in  1838  by  the  department  of  pharmacy  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  New  Orleans;  and  in  1841  by  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Of  late  years  the  growth,  both 
in  the  number  of  schools  and  of  students,  has  been 
very  rapid.  In  1878  there  were  13  schools,  with  1187 
students;  in  1902  there  were  59  schools,  with  4427  stu- 
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dents,  206  of  whom  are  women.  The  length  of  course 
is  usually  two  years,  though  3  schools  offer  a  three-year 
course,  3  a  four-year  course  and  a  combination  course 
varying  in  length.  In  many,  though  not  all  the  schools, 
actual  experience  in  a  drug  store  is  a  prerequisite  to 
graduation. 


/    Training  Schools  for  Nurses 


I 


In  1873  there  were  established  in  connection  with 
general  hospitals  in  Boston,  Salem,  New  Haven,  New 
York  City,  and  Buffalo,  special  schools  for  the  training 
of  nurses.  These  were  the  first  such  schools  in  the 
country.  Six  others  were  opened  previous  to  1880; 
90  between  1880  and  1890;  and  350  since  that  time, 
—  one  in  nearly  all  the  hospitals  of  any  importance, 
either  for  the  sick  or  the  insane,  in  the  country.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was,  in  1901, 
11,590,  of  whom  but  1307  are  men.  In  most  of 
schools  the  course  is  two  years.  The  pupils  are  giv( 
monthly  allowance  in  nearly  all  schools  of  from  %\ 
$24,  in  return  for  actual  service  in  the  ward.  No  degree 
is  given. 
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■Iie   English  Law  at   Harvard.    Contemp.   76:742-758. — 

.  L.  R.     Legal  Education  in  the  United  States.     R.  of  R.'s 

^:}Oj-307.  —  New  York  (State)  University  —  College  Department 

Nnr.    Id   its  Professional  Education   in   the  United  States.     Ser. 

'  1700,  ».  7.  —  Parsons,].  R.     Law.     In   Butler's  Education  in  the 

JjWtd  Sutes,  1900,  2  :  31-41. 

Medical 

Richard  G.     Medical  Education.     In  his  Education   in 

lited  States,  1889,  pp.  217-221.  —  Dodson,  John   M.      The 

Univrrsiiv  .Si  liool.  —  Its  Purposes  and  Methods,  1902. — 
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Jordan,  David  Starr.  Training  of  a  Pliysician.  Pop.  Sd. 
63:304-311.  Medical  Education  in  New  S'ork.  H.irpcr,  65: 
679.  —  Minot,  Charles  S.  Knowledge  and  Practice.  Sdcnct 
(N.  S.)  10:  i-ll.  (Medical  Commencement  Address  at  Yale.) 
New  York  (State)  University  —  College  Department  Medicine.  In 
its  Professional  Education  in  the  United  States,  Ser.  1900,  v.  8.— 
Parsons,  J.  R.  Medicine.  In  Butler's  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1900,  2:42-61.  Progress  of  Medical  Education  in  the 
United  States,  Sci.  Amer.  Sup.  45  :  18499.  The  raising  of  Standards 
in  Medical  Education.  Outl.  70:946.  —  Rusk,  E.  L.  H.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Medicine.  Science,  19:282-284. —  Thwn/r, 
C.  F.  Best  College  Education  for  the  Physidan.  Ed.  13:195  — 
Untied  States  Education,  Bureau  of.  Legal  Provisions  Governing 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Various  Stales.    Rep.  1902,  1  :xcvii. 


Dental 


.:!!^ 


Fillebrawn,  Thomas.  Shall  Dentistry  be  Taught  as  a  Medicine? 
Harv.  Grad.  Mag.  4:214-220.  New  York  (State)  University  — 
College  Department  Dentistry.  In  its  Professional  Education,  Ser. 
1900,  V.  9.  —  Parsons,  J.  R.  Dentistry.  In  Butler's  Education  in 
the  United  States,  1900,  2  :  62-69. 


Pharmaceutical 


4 


New  York  (Sute)  University  —  College  Department  Phartnaqr. 
In  its  Professional  Education  in  the  United  States,  Ser.  1900,  v.  10, 
—  Parsons,].  R.  Pharmacy.  In  Butler's  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1900,  2  :  70-78.  —  United  Sutes  Education,  Bureau  of.  Phw- 
macy  in  the  United  Sutes.    Rep.  1894-1895,  2 :  1239-1241. 


Training  of  Nurses 

McMurdy,  Robert.  An  Interesting  Experiment.  Outl.  69:661. 
(Training  School  for  Colored  Nurses  in  Chicago).  —  North,  Frank- 
lin H.  A  New  Profession  for  Women.  Cent.  3  :  38-47.  (Belleme 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  York).  —  Nutting,  Adel^de.  The 
Working  Hours  of  Pupil  Nurses.     Char.  Rev.  5  :  239-246. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

technical  and  agricultural  education 

Technical  Schools 

Within  our  country,  schools  of  applied  science, 
whether  the  application  be  to  industry  and  the  me- 
ic  arts  or  to  agriculture,  are,  with  but  one  or  two 
ptions,  the  growth  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centur)-.  The  first  half  of  the  century  had  seen  the 
iccumulation  of  a  considerable  mass  of  scientific  fact. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  physics,  especially  in 
tlettricity  and  chemistry ;  what  had  been  at  first  but 
i  chaotic  mass  of  unrelated  facts  was  fast  becoming  a 
science  that  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  industry 
of  the  time.  But  the  discoveries  along  these  lines  were 
being  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  classical  colleges, 
for  those  were  the  only  institutions  in  any  way  equipped 
for  scientific  work,  and  in  a  classic  atmosphere.  Yet 
luch  Institutions  had  never  as  yet  contributed  in  any 
injportant  way  to  the  progress  of  industrial  develop- 
t,  and  were  not  considered  caj^able,  it  must  be  ac- 
iodged,  by  the  industrial  world,  of  doing  so.  Theirs 
*»»  supposed  to  be  a  different  field.  Occasional  at- 
'fnipts  bad,  however,  been  made  at  a  few  of  the  older 
ioMiiutions  to  apply  their  scientific  instruction  to  prac- 
tical needs.  As  early  as  1792  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  was 
appointed  in  Columbia  College  with  the  title  of  Professor 
'f  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  and  Agriculture,  though 
*hat  instruction  he  offered  in  the  last  subject  is  uncer- 
tain.    Much  of  the  work  which  Silliman  did   at  Yale 
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was  of  the  greatest  value  in  pointing  out  the  relah'on 
between  the  facts  of  chemistry  and  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life,  and  we  must  consider  him  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  applied  science.  Except,  how- 
ever, for  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  which  is  in  a  sense  a  technical 
school  of  high  rank,  no  special  school  for  the  study 
of  applied  science  was  established  until  1824.  This 
Ren.  Pol.  inrt.  was  the  Rcnsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy, 
New  York.  Many  years  elapsed  before  its  example 
was  followed.  The  professions  of  engineering  andj^ 
chitecture  developed  slowly;  and  not  until  they 
considered  as  more  than  trades  to  be  learned,  was  th? 
any  demand  for  technical  education.  This  point  reached, 
the  growth  of  technical  education  was  rapid,  and  to-day 
we  have  147  higher  institutions  offering  courses  in  the 
various  fields  of  engineering  and  architecture,  or 
culture,  or  both. 

Although  each  of  these  institutions  differs  from 
the  others  in  some  particulars,  they  fall  into  four  distinct 
clcisses,  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned. 
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ched, 
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stinct 
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a.  Technical  schools  upon  private  foundations  (7) 

b.  Technical  schools  supported  in  part  or  whoUyl 

national  or  state  appropriations  (36). 

c.  Technical  schools  or  departments  connected  with 

colleges  and  universities  (102).  ^ 

d.  The  national  military  and  naval  academies  (2)| 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  various  geographi- 
cal divisions  of  the  country,  the  year  of  establishment 
of  classes  a  and  b,  and  so  many  of  class  c  as  are  receiv- 
ing national  support  from  the  legislative  acts  of 
and  1890  (28).  It  was  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  i 
mine  the  date  upon  which  technical  work  was  bcgu 
the  established  colleges. 
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H       Ymai 

N. 
Atlaktic 

s. 

Atlantic 

5. 
CamncAi. 

N. 
Central 

Wkstxrk 

Total 

^Bl8QO-igo3 

3 

s 

2 

% 

6 

18 

^  lS8l-l889 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

1871-1879 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

16 

Ht86i-l86q 

8 

3 

3 

7 

I 

23 

■  l8S«-«859 

J 

— 

— 

I 

— 

2 

■  1841-1849 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^831-1839 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H|82t-l839 

! 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

I 

"Total 

t6 

«3 

«4 

17 

II 

71 

■  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  covers 
only  about  one-half  of  the  higher  academic  institu- 
tions, offering  technical  courses,  though,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  perhaps  a  dozen,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford,  all  the  important 
ones  are  included.  Although  agricultural  education 
has  run  parallel  in  many  respects  to  that  in  science, 
applied  to  manufacture  and  arts,  I  shall  treat  the  two 
separately. 


1      o^ 


a.   Technical  Schools  upon  Private  Foundations 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  was  the  first  class  to 
enter   the   field.     Rensselaer   Polytechnic    Institute   at 

roy,  New  York,  the  oldest  technical  institution,  opened 
doors  in  1825.  It  was  founded  by  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  descendant  of  the  original  "patroon"  who 
had  gained  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  eastern 
New  York  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
Harvard  graduate,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a  canal 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  state,  made  the  first  survey  in  181 1.  The 
founder   states  his   purpose  for  the  school  in  a  letter 


ted  November  5,  1824:  — 
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"  I  have  founded  a  school  at  the  north  end  of  Troy."  he  says,  "(c 
the  purpose  ot  instructing  persons  who  may  choose  to  apply  ''•"' 
selves  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  puqmscs  of  lili 
My  principle  object  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing  sons  m 
daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  on  ll 
application  of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy  [physics],  al 
natural  history  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  art^al 
manufactures."  ^^k 

He  further  says :  — 

"  These  are  not  to  be  taught  by  seeing  experiments  and  hearii 
lectures  according  to  the  usual  methods.  Uut  they  arc  to  lectu 
and  experiment  by  turns,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  pr 
fessor,  or  competent  assistant.  Thus,  by  a  term  of  labor,  like  i 
apprentice  to  a  trade,  they  are  to  become  operative  chemists.'' , 

It  is  plain  that  Van  Rensselaer  did  not  have  in  min 
the  preparation  of  a  professional  class  in  the  establisl 
ment  of  the  school.  The  first  senior  professor  wj 
Amos  Eaton,  who  had  a  great  influence  in  the  earl 
popularization  of  scientific  studies  in  the  North.  Upo 
his  death,  in  1842,  the  course  of  study  was  reorganiw 
and  strengthened,  and  the  school  became  more  distinctl 
one  of  civil  engineering.  At  present  the  degree  of  dv 
engineer  (C.E.)  is  offered  in  that  course,  and  that  < 
bachelor  of  science  (B.S.)  in  general  science.  The  ei 
trance  requirements  are  not  so  high  as  in  some  otlu 
schools  of  technology. 

The  next  separate  school  of  technology  was  estal 
lished  in  1868,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as  tf 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  through  the  generosil 
of  John  Boynton  of  Templeton,  Massachusetts. 

During  the  more  than  forty  years  which  had  elaps( 
since  the  founding  of  the  school  at  Troy,  great  stridt 
had  been  taken  in  technical  education.  The  Moc 
bill  had  been  passed,  and  nearly  twenty  state 
availed  themselves  of  its  privileges.  The  Ma^s 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  was  well  started  (d! 
cus.sed  under  class  b\  and  engineering  as  a  profd 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


a,<:nH| 
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A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Worcester  school  is 
Ihe  large  use  made  of  workshops  and  laboratories.     In 
Ihc  former,  the  students  construct  and  place  upon  the 
market  machines  of   considerable  elaborateness,  many 
of  which  were  invented  by  themselves  or  their  instruc- 
tors.   In  this  way  the  final  test  of  proficiency  in  manual 
work  is  reached  through  commercial  competition.     Al- 
though the  course  for  mechanical  engineers  is  perhaps 
Ihe  strongest  in  the  institute,  four  others  are  offered, 
each  of  four  years:  civil  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering,   sanitary    engineering,    and    general    science. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  maintains  forty  scholarships 
at  the  school,  while  there  are  about  thirty  more  to  which 
only  residents  of  Worcester  County  are  eligible. 
The  third  school  of  class  a  to  be  established  is  the 
s  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  New  Jer- 
i I ich  was  opened  in  1871.     Professor  Henry  Mor- 
ion was  brought  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
«  its  first  president ;    and  in    connection  with  R.   H. 
Thurston,  later  of  Cornell,  as  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  others  of  prominence  upon  the  faculty, 
soon  built  up  a  very  strong  school.     Stevens  offers  but 
one  course,  that  for  mechanical  engineers ;  but  in  con- 
nection  with   it   are  introduced  many  elaborate   tests, 
especially  with    locomotives   and   steam-engines   which 
»rt  ntit  possible  in  institutions  where  the  equipment  is 
I  among  several  departments. 
-.,c  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  established  in  i88i.     Leonard  Case  was  its 
'  r,  and  directed  that  in  the  school  should  be  taught 
mpetent  professors,  and  teachers,  mathematics, 
pb)'sic»,  engineering  —  mechanical  and  civil  —  chemis- 
'  lie  geology,  mining,  metallurgy,  natural  his- 
ing,  and  modern  languages,  and  such  other 
i   branches  of  learning  as  the  trustees  of  said 
may   deem    desirable."     Eight   courses   are 
:   civil,   mechanical,   electiical,   and   mining 
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engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  architecture,  and  gen- 
eral science,  each  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  at  the  end 
of  four  years  with  the  M.S.  conferred  for  one  year  more 
of  work.  The  school  has  about  S2,ooo,ocx3  in  produc- 
tive funds  and  S35o,cxx)  in  buildings  and  grounds. 

Two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Case  School 
(1883),  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  was  opened  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  through  the  generosity  of  Chaun- 
cey  Rose.  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  polytechnic  institute  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  its  first  president;  and, 
although  he  died  shortly  after  accepting  the  position,  he 
nevertheless  had  had  time  to  establish  the  school  upon 
similar  lines.  Four  courses  of  study  are  offered :  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  civil  engineering 
and  architecture,  and  in  chemistry,  each  of  four  years, 
granting  the  B.S.  degree.  The  M.S.  is  conferred  two 
years  after  graduation,  if  one  of  them  has  been  spent  in 
practice  and  the  other  in  graduate  study. 

The  ne.\t  technical  school  to  be  established  upon  pri- 
vate foundation,  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technolog)', 
is  also  in  the  West,  at  Chicago.  It  was  founded  by 
Philip  D.  Armour,  in  1893,  his  gifts  to  the  institute 
exceeding  §2, 500,000.  It  offers  a  full  four-year  course 
in  technical  instruction. 

The  latest  entry  into  the  lists  of  private  technical 
schools  is  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology  at  Pots- 
dam, New  York,  established  in  1896. 


b.   Technical  Schools   supported   in   part  or  wholly  by 
National  or  State  Appropriations 

There  are  thirty-six  such  schools  in  the  country,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862.  When  this  is  the  case,  scientific 
agriculture  and  military  instruction  are  required  by  law 
to  have  place  in  the  curriculum. 
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hen  the  various  states  received  their  portions  of 
nt  scrip,  each  with  more  or  less  haste  disposed 
a  considerable  proportion,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
wurses  of  instruction  as  the  money  realized,  permitted. 
Some  whose  quotas  were  too  small  to  finance  a  sepa- 
titution,  turned  the  funds  over  to  some  already 
icd  college  or  university  which  should  comply 
»uh  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  this  way  Rhode 
Island  gave  hers  to  Brown ;  Connecticut  to  Yale ;  New 
Hampshire  to  Dartmouth,  and  New  Jersey  to  Rutgers. 

Many  states  which  had  received  a  larger  share,  but 
»till  not  enough  to  carry  out  the  act  in  all  its  particulars, 
(liinided  purely  agricultural  colleges,  as  instanced  by 
n    and    Iowa.      Others   divided    the   funds   be- 
:v.o  separate  institutions  :  one  for  the  agricultural 
;hc»,  favorably  located  in  a  farming  community, 
ilher   for   the   courses   in   the   mechanic    arts. 
lUsetts,  with  its  national  grant  divided  between 
its  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Agricultural  College 
■;rst,  is  an  example  of  such  division  of  interests, 
nother  class  of  states,  each  with  a  large  share 
ol  the  scrip,  determined  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
!    in    the  broadest  and   fullest  possible  way  by 
_■  .-s,  it  all  to  a  single  institution  which,  although 
the  mechanic   arts   branches    should    receive   full   at- 
tention, should  be  a  university  in  the  broadest  sense. 
To  this  class  belong  New   York  and  Illinois.     These 
various   methods  of    utilizing   the   national    grant    for 
technical  purposes  have,  on  the   whole,  worked   well. 
Cnly  in  a  few  cases  has  the  fund  been  mismanaged,  and 
'.-sided  institutions  which  have  resulted  present 
I  »  of  usefulness.     Of  the  separate  institutions 
tific  study  of  any  sort  —  and  these  are  the  only 
ire  considering  in  this  class  —  ten  are  designated 
.,>^cs  of   agriculture,  pure  and  simple,  and   thir- 
loen  l>y  some  title  indicating  some  combination  of  agri- 
ttilture  with  the  other  applied  sciences,  for  instance, 
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the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mc 
Arts,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoU 
and  the  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  Scbooll 
Science.  All  are,  however,  primarily  agricultural 
their  interests,  and  will  be  considered  under  agricultural 
colleges.  Of  the  remainder,  three,  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Purdue  University,  the  State  School  of 
Technology  for  Indiana,  are  primarily  schools  of  tech- 
nology, though  in  some  instances  offering  agricultural 
instruction.  Four  are  designated  as  schools  of  mines, 
as  the  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota  Stale 
Schools  of  Mines,  and  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

The  two  remaining  schools,  although  offering  techno- 
logical courses,  put  the  stress  upon  military  training. 
at  least  in  their  titles,  as  the  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy  and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Not  all 
of  these  institutions  receive  support  from  the  lan^ 
grant,  but  all  are  state  institutions. 

Of  those  designated  as  schools  of  technology,  thi 
Massachusetts  Institute  is  the  oldest,  and  has  exerted 
by  far  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  education.  In  fact,  there  is  pr  '  " 
no  other  institution  of  any  of  the  classes  consp 
which  has  surpassed  it  in  this  respect.  Although  a 
beneficiary  of  the  Morrill  Act.  it  was  incorporated  in 
1861,  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  yet  instruction 
was  not  actually  begun  until  after  the  Civil  War.  in 
1865.  The  institute  owes  its  origin  to  William  B. 
Rogers,  who  became  its  first  president,  and  directed 
its  interests,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  from  1870 
to  1878,  until  1 88 1,  when  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  work,  and  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  of  our  times,  accepted  the 
responsibility'.  The  institute  offers  thirteen  distinct 
courses,  each  of  four  years  :  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
mining,   chemical,   and   sanitary  engineering,  architj 
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Hire,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  geology,  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  general  studies.  Since  the  latter  includes 
most  of  the  academic  branches  usually  taught  in  a  col- 
Itge  or  university,  it  is  possible  to  pursue  a  broader 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  than  at  any  of  the 
yibcr  separate  technical  schools.  It  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est of  its  class  in  point  of  student  body.  It  receives 
Init  one-third  of  the  state  apportionment  of  the  land, 
grant  fund,  the  rest  of  its  income  being  from  tuition 
ind  private  bequest. 

The  school  of  next  importance  in  the  strictly  techni- 
cil  schools  of  this  class  is  Purdue  University  at  La- 
fiycttc,  Indiana.  It  is  in  reality  the  technological  de- 
Iiirtmcnt  of  the  State  University,  though  not  in  the  same 
'.U)-  Willi  the  academic  departments.  It  was  established 
in  1874.  P'ive  special  courses  are  offered :  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  agriculture,  general  science, 
^pharmacy.  E.vcept  for  the  latter,  each  is  of  four 
and  leads  to  the  B.S.  degree, 
four  institutions  whose  names  imply  a  special 
tion  of  science  to  the  needs  of  the  mining  engi- 
»re  all  situated  in  states  of  great  mineral  resources, 
the  interests  of  the  miner  are  paramount,  and 
ample  facilities  for  studying  mining  operations 
hand.  Of  them,  the  Colorado  institution  is  the 
,  having  been  founded  in  1873;  Michigan  coming 
in  1885;  North  Dakota  following  in  i886;  and 
Mexico  in  1S93.  Although  the  principal''stress 
ccd  upon  the  courses  of  the  mining  engineer, 
other  courses  are  in  every  case  offered,  and  work  of  the 
t  order  is  being  done.  The  students  accompany 
instructors  to  mining  centres,  and  in  some  in- 
spend  considerable  periods  of  time  in  service 
the  mines  them.selves.  This  class  of  schools  is 
ing  of  the  greatest  value  in  furnishing  intelligent 
irectorx  for  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources. 
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Schools  connected  with 
Uniyersities 

Within  this  class  of  schools,  which  is  at  once  the  larg- 
est  as  well  as  the  most  diversified  of  any  so  far  as 
courses  are  concerned,  come  some  of  the  oldest  as  well 
as  the  best  technical  institutions  in  our  country.  In 
breadth  of  offering  they  vary  from  the  small  college, 
which  has  combined  with  its  academic  work  a  single 
technical  course  of  a  professional  character,  to  institu- 
tions like  Columbia  University,  with  eleven  distinct 
courses,  Cornell  with  ten,  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
with  seven.  Only  twenty-eight  of  the  whole  hundred  or 
more  receive  support  from  the  land-grant ;  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  are  state  institutions,  but  the 
great  majority  are  upon  a  private  foundation. 

Of  them  all,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale, 
although  opened  in  the  same  year  ( 1 847)  as  the  scientific 
school  at  Harvard,  may  perhaps  with  justice  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest,  since  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  the 
important  scientific  work  of  Silliman  and  his  colleagues 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier.  The  school  is  what  its  name  implies  —  a  scien- 
tific school  rather  than  a  school  of  technology  pure  and 
simple,  the  stress  being  rather  placed  upon  science 
than  upon  its  application.  The  courses  include  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  chemistry,  agri- 
culture, natural  history,  mineralogy,  biology,  mining, 
and  metallurgy.  The  undergraduate  course  is  of  but 
three  years,  though  the  entrance  requirements  are  so 
much  higher  than  most  of  the  separate  schools  of  tech- 
nology as  to  make  graduates  practically  equivalent 
The  faculty  of  the  school  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
university,  though  some  of  the  instructors  arc  ronnrrted 
with  both. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Har\'ard  was  .^!^^ 
established  in  1847.     For  many  years  it  was  maintained 
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practically  as  a  separate  institution,  but  had.  gradually 
become  more  closely  united  with  the  university,  until 
now  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  It  has  no  separate 
faculty,  and  its  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  university. 
The  school  offers  eleven  distinct  courses :  civil,  mechani- 
cal, electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  architecture, 
geology,  chemistry,  biology,  science  for  teachers,  anat- 
omy, and  physiology.  Its  entrance  requirements  are 
high ;  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  academic 
departments  of  the  university.  With  the  advantages 
which  come  from  the  unsurpassed  library,  museum,  and 
laboratory  facilities  at  Harvard,  Lawrence  is  enabled  to 
offer  advantages  to  the  student  in  the  less  purely  ap- 
plied lines  of  scientific  study  which  are  impossible  to 
the  smaller  institution. 

Four  years  after  the  establishment  of  scientific  de- 
partments at  Harvard  and  Yale  (1851),  the  Chandler 
School  of  Science  was  founded  at  Dartmouth  College, 
through  a  bequest  by  Abiel  Chandler,  to  set  up  "a  per- 
manent school  of  instruction  in  the  college  in  practical 
and  useful  arts  of  life."  Its  course  is  broadly  scien- 
tific rather  than  technical.  The  Thayer  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  also  at  Dartmouth,  is  a  graduate  de- 
partment, established  through  a  gift  by  General  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  in  1867.  Owing  to  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  the  number  of  students  is  small,  but  the  work 
is  of  a  very  high  character.  The  only  degree  given  is 
that  of  civil  engineer. 

Other  scientific  departments  of  the  same  general 
class  as  the  Sheffield  and  the  Lawrence  schools,  in  that 
they  are  connected  with  colleges  and  universities  upon 
private  foundations,  are  the  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science  at  Princeton  University,  founded  in  1873  —  be- 
sides general  science  courses,  it  graduates  students  in 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  —  the  Towne  Scien- 
tific School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
in  1874,  which  offers  five  separate  engineering  courses 
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in  addition  to  those  in  general  science,  and  special 
scientific  or  technological  schools  at  Union  College, 
Washington  University  (St.  Louis,  Missouri),  Tulane 
University,  Brown  University,  Leland  Stanford  Uoi- 
versity,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Lehigh 
University,  Vandcrbilt  University,  and  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

The  most  elaborately  organized  scientific  department 
at  any  of  the  private  universities  is  that  under  the  facul- 
ties of  pure  and  applied  science  at  Columbia  University, 
offering,  all  together,  ten  separate  professional  courses, 
besides  a  large  number  of  less  direct  vocational  applica- 
tion. The  School  of  Mines  was  opened  as  early  as  1864, 
and  has  stood  practically  at  the  head  of  such  institutions 
ever  since.  Other  schools  of  architecture,  engineering, 
and  of  chemistry  are  maintained.  Nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred students  have  graduated  from  these  various  schools. 

Of  the  state  universities,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  thirty  maintain 
technical  courses.  Of  them,  one  course  each  is  offered 
by  the  universities  of  Montana  and  North  Carolina; 
two  by  those  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Iowa  ( 
a  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
addition,  at  which  four  courses  arc  offered), 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Te.xas,  Utah,  and  Wyomij 
three  each  at  the  universities  of  Arkansas,  Coloii 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
nessee,  and  West  Virginia;  four  at  the  Universit 
Wisconsin ;  five  each  at  Kansas,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Washington  state  universities;  si.x  at  California 
Minnesota;  seven  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  cighl 
at  that  of  Missouri.  In  their  equipment  for  tcchnologi 
cal  work,  the  variation  among  the  institutions  is 
greater  than  in  the  number  of  courses,  though  gcn< 
speaking  it  is  better  than  among  the  colleges 
private  foundation. 
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■■  them  all,  Michigan  was  the  first  to  offer  techno- 
^cal  courses,  which  were  begun  in  1853,  though  in- 
cluded within  the  offerings  of  the  college  of  literature, 
science,  and  arts,  until  1895,  when  an  engineering  college 
was  established.  All  courses  lead  to  the  B.S.  degree. 
The  universities  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  established 
Icchnical  courses  at  the  start  ( 1868),  and  the  University 
(if  Wisconsin  in  1870.     These  three  institutions  are,  per- 

■I,  the  leaders  among  the  state  universities  in  matters 
Ichnical  instruction.  Each  has  a  magnificent  equip- 
t.  large  numbers  of  students,  and  maintains  courses 
«^e  highest  character.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
^■cneral  average  of  technical  work  done  in  the  state 
Hrcrsities  as  a  class  is  higher  than  that  in  the  colleges 
upoa  a  private  foundation,  though  marked  exceptions  to 
thii  occur. 


d.  The  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies 

;  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
stablished  in  1802,  though  :.s  early  as  1783,  at  the 
of  the  Revolution,  the  question  of  founding  such 
Institution  was  considered.  Although  its  aim  is  the 
^Hbction  of  the  efficient  military  officer,  it  is  realized 
w!y  through  four  years  of  vigorous  training,  both  physi- 
l^nd  mental,  and  its  courses  include  much  that  is 
^^B  in  our  best  technical  schools,  of  which  it  might 
*flri  justice  be  considered  the  oldest.  In  fact,  until  the 
blishment  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  it  was  the  only 
tion  in  the  country  offering  engineering  courses, 
ourses  were  at  first  not  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
but  during  the  superintendency  of  General  Syl- 
Thayer,  who  was  appointed  in  1817,  they  were 
nized  and  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the 
,  colleges  in  Europe.  This  high  standard 
since  maintained.  It  has  graduated  in  all  4R06 
[Jts,  who  have  immediately,  upon  leaving  the  school, 
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received   appointments    as    second    lieutenants  in  the 
regular  army. 

Unlike  the  other  schools  of  our  country,  except  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  admission  to  West  Point 
is  only  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  nomination 
of  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  by  the 
President.  In  the  case  of  congressional  appointraenti 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  competitive  examination  for 
the  position.  Each  congressional  district,  territory,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  student 
at  the  academy,  as  well  as  is  each  senator,  while  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appoints  forty,  usually  the 
sons  of  army  officers  who  have  no  fixed  residence. 

Both  physical  and  mental  examinations  must  be  passed 
by  the  appointee ;  and  these  are  so  rigid  as  not  infrt 
quently  to  debar  a  candidate  from  adnussion,  even 
though  the  formality  of  the  appointment  has  been 
made.  An  allowance  of  S609.50  per  year  is  made  each 
student,  which  is  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  defray  all 
expenses.  During  the  summer  the  cadets  live  in  camp, 
but  one  leave  of  absence  being  allowed  for  the  four 
years. 

First  year:  mathematics,  modern  languages,  history, 
geography,  and  ethics,  drill  regulations  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  use  of  the  sword. 

Second  year :  mathematics,  modern  languages,  draw- 
ing, drill  regulations  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalr)'. 

Third  year:  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  drawing,  drill  regu- 
lations and  practical  military  engineering. 

Fourth  year :  civil  and  military  engineering  and 
science  of  war,  modern  languages,  law,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  ethics,  practical  military  engineering,  drill 
regulations  and  ordinance  and  gunnery. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  their  studies  are  per- 
emptorily discharged,  and  the  discipline,  on  the  whole, 
is  even  more  rigid  than  in  the  regular  army. 
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The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Mar)-Iand,  was  established  in  1845.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  but 
was  returned  to  its  old  location  in  1865.  Appointments 
to  it  are  made  upon  practically  the  same   basis  as  to 

K;  Point,  except  that  there  are  but  ten  presidential 
intees.     The  allowance  is  $S(X)  annually  for  each 
;nt.     The  course  of  instruction  is  for  six  years,  the 
last  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  sea. 
For  the  first  four  years  it  is  as  follows :  — 
First  year  :  mechanical  drawing,  algebra,  geometry  and 
descriptive  geometry,  English  and  French,  or  Spanish. 

Second  year:  a  continuation  of  these  subjects,  with 
the  addition    of    trigonometry,   conic   sections,   differ- 
eatial   calculus,    astronomy,   elementary    physics    and 
I     ■      ■  'ry. 

I  i    year:    seamanship,    astronomy,    elements    of 

Beehanism,  mechanical  processes,  marine  engines,  metal 

1^  '      ics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  including  elec- 

ad  magnetism,  chemistry,  and  international  and 

military  law. 

Fourth  year:  seamanship  and  naval  tactics,  naviga- 
tion and  surveying,  instructions  for  infantry  and  artillery, 
gunnery,  drill,  ordinance,  experimental  engineering,  in- 
cluding boilers,  naval  designing,  and  construction,  and 
Jpccial   instruction   in   physiology   and   hygiene.     The 

Rmers  are  spent  by  the  cadets  in  cruises  upon  the 
ticc  ship. . 
In  1897  a  graduate  course  in  naval  architecture  was 
established.  A  full  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  at 
Annapolis  is  now  going  on.  When  completed,  the 
academy  will  be  one  of  the  finest  naval  training  schools 
in  (be  world. 

The  Course  of  Study 

"' "i  very  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  study  at  the 
gical  schools  is  fourycars,  and  has  been  since  their 
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establishment.  In  other  respects  there  is  the 
diversity.  In  the  separate  schools,  whether  pri 
public,  the  curriculum  is  largely  restricted  to  the  pi 
applied  sciences,  together  with  English  and  modi 
guages.  In  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tcchi 
however,  one  finds  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  though  this  is  an  exception.  In  the 
of  mines,  metallurgical  studies  receive  much  att 
though  in  other  respects  the  work  does  not  var 
rially  from  other  technical  schools.  In  the  depa< 
of  science  and  engineering  in  colleges  and  univ 
the  possibilities  for  the  student  to  broaden  his 
are  almost  unlimited,  so  far  as  offerings  go,  and  ii 
institutions  where  the  technical  course  permits  of 
—  though  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  case  in  a 
the  schools  whose  courses  are  primarily  for  engil 
many  of  the  more  broadly  academic  subjects  are 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  so-called  schools  of 
connected  with  the  large  Eastern  colleges,  which  1 
purely  professional  than  the  departments  of  engii 
of  the  great  state  universities.  In  the  matter  ( 
work,  in  courses  especially  for  mechanical  enf 
there  is  much  variation.  In  a  majority  of  the  so 
is  placed  in  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the 
lum,  in  some  even  hardly  figuring  at  all ;  while  in 
of  the  Worcester  type,  manual  construction  wor 
pies  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time 
The  prime  centres  of  activity  in  all  the  schoo 
anything  like  an  adequate  equipment  are  the 
tones.  These  include  those  of  chemistry  and  ( 
which  in  associated  departments  are  used  in 
with  the  academic  students,  and  the  drawing  and 
ing  rooms.  Besides  these  are  an  increasing  nu 
special  laboratories  for  the  application  of  pure  si 
the  needs  of  the  professional  practitioner.  These] 
tories  and  their  equipment  are  very  expensive, 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  technical  sch( 
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are  the  bases  of  its  particular  usefulness.     The  entrance        ^^^H 

requirements,  especially  in   the   separate  technological        ^^^H 

institutions,  do  not  presuppose  so  many  years  of  prepa-         ^^^^| 

ration  as  those  of  the  higher  academic  institutions.     The         ^^^^| 

classical  languages  are  not  included,  and  only  in  a  com-         ^^^H 

paratively  few  schools,  modern  languages  ;  yet  in  math-         ^^^| 

ematics  the  requirements   are  rigid.      In  the  scientific         ^^^| 

and  technical  departments  of  the  academic  institutions,         ^^^H 

the   prerequisites   are  usually  approximate   to,  and  in        ^^^H 

some  universities  identical  with,  the  other  departments,         ^^^H 

making  them,  generally  speaking,  a  little  higher  than         ^^^H 

those  of  the  separate  schools.                                                       ^^^H 

In    1902,  si.xteen    separate   professional   courses,  not        ^^^H 

counting  agriculture  and   closely  allied  subjects,   were         ^^^H 

being  offered  in  the  technical  schools  of  all  classes.    The         ^^^H 

following  table  shows  the  number  of  institutions  offering         ^^^H 

each  one  of  these  courses  :  —                                                    ^^^H 

Architecture 19                           ^^^^| 

Civil  engineering     . 

^^H 

ChemicpJ  engineering 

^^^^1 

Electrical  engineering 

^^H 

Irrigation  engineering 

^^^^1 

Mechanical  engineering  . 

^H 

Metallurgical  engineering 

^^H 

Mining  engineering 

^H 

Marine  engineering 

^^^1 

Sanitary  engineering 

^^^^1 

Naval  architecture   . 

^^1 

Textile  engineering 

^^H 

Railway  engineering        ....      5                            ^^^^H 

The  number  of  these  courses  offered  by  each  one  of        ^^^H 

the  institutions  is  as  follows  : —                                                ^^^H 

^^H                 Offering  one  course                                   '31                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H          Offering  two  courses 

^^m 

^^^^^^          Offering  three  courses 

^H 

^^^^^H         Offering  four  courses 

^H 

^^^^^1         Offering  five  courses 
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Offering  six  courses  ....  7 

Offering  seven  courses  ....  I 

Offering  eight  courses  ....  3 

Offering  ten  courses  ....  1 

In  many  cases,  agriculture,  forestry,  domestic  science 
or  horticulture  are  offered,  but  these  courses  are 
included  in  the  list. 
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Agricultural  Education 

Although  agricultural  interests  have  always  been  pai 
mount  in  the  United  States,  more  than  two  centuries  oi 
colonial  and  national  life  had  passed  before  there  wi 
any  serious  attempts  made  to  establish  institutions 
scientific  agricultural  instruction.  When  land  could 
had  for  the  asking,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  making 
it  produce  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its  possible 
crop,  there  was  no  need  for  scientific  method  in  its  culti- 
vation.  Mere  scratching  of  the  surface  and  a  dropping 
in  of  seed  brought  reasonable  results,  and  when  a  pii 
of  land  was  worked  out,  more  was  to  be  had. 

Some  inducements  to  care  in  farming  were  held 
through  the  prizes  offered  at  fairs,  and  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  were  formed  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  states  (New  York,  1791  ;  Connecticut,  1792). 
which,  with  their  descendants,  the  granges,  and  other 
associations  of  rural  agriculturalists,  have  undoubtedly 
had  a  very  important  influence  upon  agricultural  prog- 
ress, though  only  in  a  remote  way  contributing  to 
agricultural  instruction.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  attempt  at  Columbia  at  about  this  time 
to  establish  courses  in  agriculture;  but  they  came  to 
naught,  and  so  far  as  we  know  were  not  again 
tempted  anywhere  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It 
at  a  universil)-,  however,  that  the  second  attempt  was 
made :  this  time  at  Yale,  in  connection  with  the  She 
school,  one  of  the  first  instructors  (1847)  having  the 
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of  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology.  But  previous  to  this  time  the 
national  government  had  interested  itself  to  the  extent 
of  carrying  on  a  free  distribution  of  seeds  (Department 
of  Agriculture  not  established  until  1872),  and  in  many 
states  the  farmers  were  urging  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  agricultural  instruction.  In  1838  in  New 
York  State  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature, 
containing  six  thousand  signatures,  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school,  and  stating  that  "there  is  no 
school,  no  seminary,  no  department  of  any  school  in 
tt'hich  the  science  of  agriculture  is  taught."  A  num-  Dabney, p.  606. 
ber  of  small  private  schools  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  this  public  expression  of  need,  but  certainly  none 
by  state  enactment  for  many  years.  In  fact,  the 
first  school  of  such  a  character  did  not  come  in  the  East 
after  all;  but  it  remained  for  the  West,  where  action 
has  usually  followed  more  closely  upon  conviction  in 
matters  educational,  to  establish  the  first  agricultural 
college.  This  was  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College,  opened  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  1857.  It  was 
given  a  site  embracing  676  acres  of  heavily  timbered 
land,  and  buildings  to  the  cost  of  gioo.ooo  were  imme- 
diately erected.  In  1862  the  college  was  made  the 
recipient  of  the  state's  allotment  of  land-grant  scrip,  and 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  strongest  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country. 

Maryland  was  the  next  state  to  found  such  a  college, 
which  was  opened  in  1859,  near  the  city  of  Washington. 

Public  agitation  for  such  an  institution  was  seriously 
begun  in  Massachusetts  in  1849,  though  a  charter  was 
not  granted  until  1856,  and  actual  instruction  not  begun 
until  1869.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  situated  at 
Amherst,  though  it  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
Amherst  College;  it  receives  but  two-thirds  of  the 
land-grant  income  of  the  state.  Pennsylvania  followed  Bo«tln»tTecfc 
with  an  agricultural  college  in  1859.     These  four  prac-  p.  350. 
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tically  complete  the  list  up  to  1862,  the  year 
Morrill  Act. 

,383,348.  With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  an  imnied 

impetus  was  given  to  agricultural  education,  sinia 
act  specifically  required  that  institutions  founded  m 
it  should  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  rch 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  twentj 
colleges  so  established  and  bearing  the  title  "  Agri 
tural,"  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  some  ol 
designating  term,  are  distributed  as  follows,  wit 
year  of  establishment  of  each :  — 


Virginia  (Hampton) 
Kansas  (Manhattan) 
Kentucky  (Lexington)    . 
New  Hampshire  (Durham)     . 
Iowa  ( Ames) 
Oregon  (Corvallis) 
Mississippi  (Westside)   .         . 
Georgia  (Athens)  .         .         . 
Virginia  (Dlacksburg)     . 
Texxs  (College  Station) 
Colorado  (Fort  Collins) 
Mississippi  (Agricultural  CoUege) 
Connecticut  (Storrs) 
Florida  (Lake  City) 
South  Dakota  (Brookings)     . 
North  Carolina  (W.  Raleigh). 
Rhode  Island  (Kingston) 
Utah  (Logan) 

North  Dakota  (Agricultural  CoUegi 
Oklahoma  (Stillwater)    . 
South  Carolina  (Clemson) 
New  Mexico  (Merclla  Park)   . 
Washington  (Pullman)  . 
North  Carolina  (Greenboro)  . 
Oklahoma  (Sangston)    . 
South  Carolina  (Orangeburg) 


In  addition  to  the  strictly  agricultural  courses  ti 
offered  in  all  these  colleges,  one  or  more  of  the 
neering  courses,  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  ti 
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re  usually  maintained.  In  addition  to  these,  domestic 
cience  is  taught  in  fourteen,  forestry  in  one  (Michigan), 
nd  horticulture  in  four.  These  courses  cover  in  a 
cneral  way  the  strictly  agricultural  offerings  ;  yet  many 
f  Ihe  institutions  are  broadly  industrial,  and  include 
I  their  curricula  a  great  variety  of  work.  Especially 
true  in  the  South.     For  example ;  the  Alabama 

Hcultural  and  Mechanical  College  (colored),  besides 
he  usual  agricultural  courses  and  a  normal  course  of 
our  years,  announces  the  following  industrial  courses : 
jirpentry,  iron-working,  shoemaking,  sewing,  and  print- 
bg,  each  of  three  years ;  nurse  training,  cooking,  and 
sundering,  of  two  years  each  ;  broom  making,  chair- 
wttoming,  millinery,  and  shorthand,  each  one  year, 
rhe  school  is  not,  however,  a  fair  type  of  the  American 
igricultural  college. 

In  the  following  fifteen  states  and  territories,  the 
kgricullural  college  is  a  part  of  the  State  University : 
te)na,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisi- 
bi,  Maine.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
3hio,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Except  in 
netfaod  of  organization,  these  departments  do  not  vary 
niterially  from  the  separate  agricultural  colleges. 

In  ten  colleges  and  universities,  established  upon  a 
irivate  foundation,  agricultural  courses  are  offered : 
our  of  these,  Delaware  College,  Cornell  University,  chapter  xv. 
tijtgers  College,  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  receive 
upport  from  the  land-grant  The  other  six,  Berea  and 
looxville  colleges.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Howard  uni- 
ersities,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  are  the  only 
Utitutions  in  which  strictly  voluntary  or  non-state 
ipported  courses  in  agriculture  are  maintained  in  the 
)untry.  Of  these  ten  institutions,  Cornell  makes  the 
lost  extensive  offerings  in  agriculture,  and  is  in  some 
ays  the  leader  in  scientific  agricultural  instruction  in 
ic  country.  At  Harvard  the  agricultural  department  HarrarfCoi. 
known  as  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  is  situated  at  P  'S- 
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.^>•4-  Jamaica  Plain,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  At  Yale,  the  agi 
cultural  courses  are  given  in  the  Sheffield  Scientifi 
School.  At  both  Harvard  and  Yale  much  is  made 
the  courses  in  forestry.  In  the  other  private  institutioi 
of  the  list  varying  amounts  of  agricultural  work  ar 
ofifered,  though,  except  in  those  receiving  incomes  fror 
the  land-grant,  it  is  usually  small. 


Entrance  to  Agricultural  Colleges 

In  the  various  states  these  vary  materially.  The  fe 
ing  is  somewhat  general  that  if  the  agricultural  collcg 
is  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  rural  communities,  t 
preparation  of  rural  communities  must  be  accepted ;  tlu 
is,  the  same  as  that  required  for  admission  to  a  first<l; 
high  school.  This  is  true  very  generally  in  the  Soul 
and  some  parts  of  the  West.  When  more  is  demand 
by  the  separate  agricultural  colleges,  a  preparatory 
partment  is  frequently  maintained.  For  admission  I 
the  departments  of  agriculture  connected  with  the  c« 
leges  and  universities  more  is  usually  required,  in  soi 
cases  equaling  that  demanded  for  admission  to  t 
other  departments.  This  is  true  at  Cornell  and  the  Ui 
versity  of  Illinois.  When,  however,  one  is  not  a  matric 
lant  for  a  degree,  this  requirement  is  not  usually  mat 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  variol 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  country,  the  question 
admission  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  following  list 
subjects  made  out  "  as  a  standard  series  of  entraa 
requirements  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible  " :  — 

Physical  geography ;  United  States  history  ;  arithi 

tic,  including  the  metric  system  ;  algebra  to  quadrati' 

Enghsh   grammar   and  composition,  together  with  \ 

English  requirements  of  the  New  England  associati( 

Bjj,     plane  geometry,  one  foreign  language ;  one  of  the  n: 

7,1: 4*9.  ral  sciences,  and  ancient,  general,  or  English  history. 
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Course  of  Study 


In  most  institutions,  the  full  agricultural  course  is  four 
'JU^%  in  length,  and  is  usually  quite  fully  prescribed. 
^Bs  course  leads  to  the  B.S.  degree  in  science  or  the 
^fgree  B.Ag.    There  are,  however,  quite  generally  main- 
tained what   are  known  as  short  courses,  not   leading 
to  a  degree.     In  many  cases  these  are  general  courses 
of  two  years,  or  (rarely)  one  year,  for  students  who  can 
devote  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study,  but  who 
wish  a  general  survey  of  the  field  and  to  get  in  touch 
scientific  method. 

jain,  still  shorter  courses  are  offered  in  many  insti- 
Dns,  permitting  the  student  to  devote  all  his  time,  or 
isiderable  portion  of  it,  to  a  single  subject.     Such 
es  are  usually  offered  in  the  winter  time,  when 
*Trk  upon  the  farm  is  not  pressing ;  and  they  are  open 

il  mature  applicants,  irrespective  of  academic  quali- 
ion.  Thus  at  Cornell  are  offered  twelve  weeks' 
scs  in  agriculture  and  in  dairying,  and  of  a  single 
in  forestry ;  and  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
!gc,  a  twelve  weeks'  course  in  chemistry,  six  weeks' 
V--..SCS  in  beet  sugar  production,  dairy  husbandry,  cream- 
K  management,  and  live  stock  husbandry,  and  a  four 
pes'  course  in  cheese-making, 
n  the  full  four  years'  course  there  is  the  greatest  vari- 
^^n  in  the  different  institutions.  In  part  this  diversity 
^Bought  about  by  conditions  peculiar  to  the  state.  In 
^B  arid  regions  of  our  country,  irrigation-engineering 
^B^sa  prominent  place,  and  in  most  states  the  peculiari- 
^ts  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  staple  crop  are 
ie  the  bases  of  specializations  :  in  the  corn  belt,  giv- 
[ri»c  to  sp>ecial  courses  in  corn  culture ;  in  the  beet 
regions,  to  the  beet ;  and  in  fruit  and  grain  states, 
Bsc  products.  That  there  might  be  less  variation 
he  fundamental  branches  which  should  form  a  basis 
Mich  variations,  the  association  of  agricultural  colleges 
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has  framed  the  following  outline  of  studies,  the  x% 
prominence   to   be  given   each   of   which   is   given  1^ 
hours :  — 

Houis 

Algebra 75 

Geometry 40 

Trigonometry 40 

Physics  (classroom) 75 

Physics  (laboratory) 75 

Chemistry  (classroom)         ....  75 

Chemistry  (laboratory)        ....  7$ 

English 200 

Modem  language 340 

Psychology 60 

Ethics  or  logic 40 

Political  economy 60 

General  history 80 

CoDstitutional  law 50 

1385 

The  total  number  of  hours  included  in  a  four  years' 
course,  allowing  15  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks,  would 
be  2160,  with  ten  hours'  laboratory  or  practicums  added, 
3600. 

The  committee  suggests  1740  hours  additional  to 
those  given  in  the  list  in  applied  science,  as  follows:— 

Agriculture 480 

Horticulture  and  forestry      ....     180 

Veterinar)-  science 180 

Agricultural  chemistry  .         .         .         .180 

Botany 180 

Zoology,  including  entomology    .        .        .120 

Physiology 180 

Geology 120 

Meteorology 60 

Drawing 60 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few  agricultural  colleges  are 
as  yet  following  this  programme  fully,  though  nianyo' 
those  connected  with  large  academic  institutions  find  it 
possible,  and  are  approximating  it. 
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Experiment  Stations 

most  important  feature  of  the  modern  college  of 
tricuiture  is  the  experiment  station.  Involving,  as  it 
K  the  experimental  farm  as  well  as  many  special 
Hwatories,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment,  but 
I  proving  of  perhaps  greater  general  value  as  a  place 
or  the  scientific  investigation  of  agricultural  problems, 
'he  general  farmer,  who  must  make  his  land  pay,  does 
rtt  go  far  from  the  beaten  path  of  agricultural  pro- 
edure.  In  the  experiment  station,  a  single  crop,  upon 
limited  area,  may  be  sacrificed,  if  thereby  something 
f  ralue  may  be  learned ;  and  vast  contributions  are 
timing  from  these  stations  annually,  which  are  doing 
auch  to  put  agriculture  on  a  sound,  scientific  founda- 

iOD. 

The  first  serious  attempts  at  investigation  in  connec- 

tiWith  an  agricultural  school  were  made  at  the  Bussey 
(tution  (Harvard),  in  1871,  and  published  in  the  fol- 
hg  year.  In  1873  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  at 
Vcslcyan  University  (Connecticut),  established  an  ex- 
lerinent  station  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the 
ll«t  prothiclive  centres  of  investigation.  North  Caro- 
followed  in  1877;  New  York  (Cornell),  jn  1879; 
ijersey,  in  1S80;  and  Tennessee,  in  1882.  Up  to 
when  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
appropriating  $15,000  annually  to  each  state  for 
scs  of  agricultural  investigation,  seventeen  such 
pns  had  been  established.  Now,  each  state  and 
Dry  has  one.  Several  hundred  reports  come  an- 
fwBy  from  these  stations  embodying  the  results  of 
il  researches,  most  of  them  in  such  form  as  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  farmers.  The  importance  of 
Ic  contributions  to  the  material  prosperity 
„iu  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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of  Study  io  Agriculture.  Ed.  22 :  89.  Briardiff  School  of  Fann- 
ing. Pub.  Opin.  8 :  727.  —  Butterfield,  K.  L.  An  Untitled  Field  in 
American  Agricultural  Education.  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.  63:257-261.- 
Craig,  John.  Teaching  Farmers  at  Home.  Cur.  Lit.  31 :  27.  Fann 
Institutes.  Ind.  53 :  284-285.  Farmer's  Reading  Courses.  ChauL 
30 :  470-471 .  —  Oabney,  C.  W.  Agriculture.  In  Butler's  Education 
in  United  States.  —  Fawcett,  Waldon.  Women  Students  of  Agricul- 
ture. Pub.  Opin.  30:812-813.  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture. 
Pop.  Sd.  Mo.  61 :  475-477.  — Halstead,  Murat.  The  Story  of  the 
Farmer's  College.  Cos.  22 :  280-288.  —  Hanis,  Sallie  Vawter.  The 
Hart  Farm  School.  Pub.  Opin.  27 :  652-653.  —  Kieble,  D.  L.  The 
Plan  and  Function  of  the  Agricultural  College.  N.  £.  A.  1890:213. 
A  Minnesota  Plan.  Outl.  65 :  656.  Nature  Study  for  Faraets. 
Pop.  Sd.  Mo.  53 :  139.  — Stewart,  J.  A.  Sdence  and  Agricultunl 
Experiment.  Sd.  Am.  Sup.  51 :  21295-21296.  To  Teach  Fanning. 
Outl.  66 :  234-235.  —  True,  A.  C.  Education  and  Research  in  Agri- 
culture in  the  United  States.  United  States  Agricultural  Year-book, 
1894,  pp.  81-116.    University  Extension  in  Agriculture.    Fornm, 

28 :  701-707 United  States  Edttcation,  Bureau  of.     Methods  of 

Instruction  in  Agriculture,  Rep.  1897-1898,  2  :  1575-1622.  Cunica- 
lum  of  the  Land-grant  Colleges.  Rep.  1896-1897,  1:427-456.- 
Women  at  a  College  of  Agriculture.    Pub.  Opin.  25  :  662. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 


The  machinery  of  our  educational  system  did  not 

provide  for  the  special  preparation  of  the  teacher  until 

*ell  into  the  nineteenth  century.     Teachers  there  had 

Lcourse  been  since  the  beginning  of  schools  ;  persons 

considerable  dignity,  too,  in  the  New  England  towns, 

^ng  next  to  the  minister  in  social  importance,  and 

ring  with  him  certain  of  the  ministerial  functions. 

[the  earlier  colonial  days  grammar-school   teachers  p.  go. 

:  almost  universally  college  men,  but  beyond  a  knowl- 
M  of  the  academic  subjects  they  were  to  teach,  with 
r special  pedagogical  preparation  whatever.     In  the 
Bnics  other  than  those  of  New  England,  schools  were 
frequent,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  teachers  less 
educated.     The  wealthy  planters  in  some  instances 
light  educated  men  from  England  to  act  as  tutors  in 
own  families ;  and  not  infrequently  these  eventu- 
'  established  neighborhood  schools.     Among  the  re- 
nptioncrs  of  early  days  was  occasionally  a  man  of 
ning  who  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  schools, 
iso  the  very  few  schools  which  had  been  established 
he  seventeenth  century  were  fairly  well  provided  for. 
^ring  the  next  century  the  colleges,  though  few,  were 
;  out  graduates  in  increasing  numbers,  nearly  all 
m  were  either  ministers  or  teachers,  or  both,  for 
tit  very  common  to  combine  the  two  callings.     In 
days,  too,  as  with  us  now,  many  men  who  looked 
to  the  professions  of  law  or  medicine,  spent  a 
years  after  graduation  from  college  as  teachers. 
Adams,  William  Ellery  Channing,  and,  somewhat 
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later,  William  H.  Seward,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase  were  among  those  who  passed  an  apprentic^ 
ship  in  the  schoolroom,  and  we  may  well  imagine  with 
what  excellent  success.  Besides  these  two  classes  of 
teachers — college  graduates  who  made  teaching  a  life- 
work,  and  those  who  taught  but  temporarily  —  was 
another  important  class,  made  up  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges,  who  spent  the  long  winter  vaca- 
tions in  the  schoolroom.  Until  comparatively  recently 
many  of  the  Eastern  colleges  so  divided  the  year  as  to 
make  this  possible,  throwing  into  the  school  market  their 
entire  student  body  for  as  much  as  three  of  the  coldei 
months.  This  proved  a  benefit  to  the  schools,  many  of 
those  in  the  smaller  districts  being  thus  able  to  secure 
bright,  energetic  young  men  who  proved  the  greatest  in- 
spiration to  the  pupils.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  even,  if 
the  same  schools  have  ever  had  as  good  teachers  as  a 
class  since,  even  with  our  modern  facilities  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  teacher.  With  the  growth  of  the  private 
academy  came  another  source  of  supply  for  the  teach- 
ing force,  not  so  good  as  the  colleges,  yet  supplementing 
them  in  a  way,  and  in  the  few  instances  of  coeducational 
academies,  for  the  first  time  making  women  available  as 
teachers.  But  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  had  been  only 
occasional  expressions  of  opinion  that  any  other  than  a 
purely  academic  training  was  needed  by  the  teacher,  and 
up  to  that  time  absolutely  no  facilities  had  been  provided 
for  any  other  training  anywhere  in  the  country.  As 
early  as  1789  an  article  ascribed  to  Elisha  Ticknor  had 
appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  magazine,  in  which  it 
was  urged  that  a  grammar  school  be  established  in 
each  county  "to  fit  young  gentlemen  for  college  and 
school  keeping."  It  was  advocated  that  a  board  of  su- 
pervisors be  appointed  which  "  should  annually  examine 
young  gentlemen  designed  for  school  masters,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar,  and  if 
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they  are  found  qualified  for  the  office  of  school  keephig, 
ind  able  to  teach  these  branches  with  ease  and  propri- 
ety, to  recommend  them  for  the  purpose."  Wise  as  such 
a  proposition  was,  public  sentiment  was  not  ready  for  it. 
Not  only  were  no  immediate  results  produced,  so  far  as 
a  school  for  teachers  is  concerned,  but  even  the  plan 
jccms  not  to  have  been  mentioned  again  for  nearly 
thirt)'  years.  This  was  at  a  Yale  commencement,  when 
Denison  Olmstead,  afterward  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  that  institution,  discussed  somewhat  fully 
the  plan  for  an  "academy  for  schoolmasters  "  in  his 
oration.  Two  or  three  other  papers  upon  the  same  Gordy,  p.  la 
eral  subject  appeared  within  the  next  few  years, 
no  actual  attempt  was  made  to  found  such  a  school 
until  1823.  and  then  it  was  a  private  institution  estab- 
by  Samuel  R.  Hall  at  the  little  village  of  Concord, 
lit.  Hall  was  a  preacher,  sent  to  the  place  by 
Missionary  Society  of  Vermont,  but  on  his  refusing 
looger  to  stay,  unless  allowed  to  try  the  experiment  of 
» teachers'  school,  he  was  given  permission.  Soon  his 
modest  enterprise  was  attracting  more  than  local  atten- 
tion. He  maintained  a  practice  school  for  his  teacher 
pupils,  and  in  many  ways  anticipated  the  methods  of  the 
twrmal  schools  of  to-day.  After  some  years'  experience 
in  the  work,  Mr.  Hall  published  a  book  entitled  Lee- 
ftm  on  Sthool  Kerping,  which  met  with  an  immediate 
lucttss;  at  least  two  states  (New  York  and  Kentucky) 
purchasing  a  copy  for  each  teacher  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Hall  continued  to  maintain  a  school  for  teachers  until 
'840.  though  in  1830  he  removed  it  to  Andover,  and  in 

J7,  to  Plymouth. 

The  move  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was 

•i'  way,  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  train- 

'■'„  .  ccome  aroused,  and  even  during  the  earlier 

yearj  of   Hall's  venture  in  Vermont,  in   at  least  two 

'   iiion    was    spirited    in    the    direction 

provision  for  it.     The  moves  were, 
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however,  in  two  different  directions ;  in  Massachusetts, 
toward  the  establishment  of  special  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers ;  and  in  New  York,  toward  the 
modification  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  existing 
academies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  especially 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher.  Both  these  moves  origi- 
nated at  about  the  same  time,  though  with  the  priority 
of  a  year  or  two  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  state  James 
G.  Carter  may  with  justice  be  called  the  father  of  the 
movement.  In  1820  he  published  in  pamphlet  form  an 
essay  treating,  among  other  educational  matters,  an 
"institution  for  the  training  of  teachers."  One  year 
later  he  put  his  plan  into  practice  at  Lancaster,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  town  did  not  appreciate  his  efforts,  and 
the  institution  was  short-lived.  Not  so  Mr.  Carter's 
interest,  however;  and,  upon  being  elected  in  1835  to 
the  state  legislature,  he  immediately  began  a  campaign 
for  a  similar  institution  to  be  supported  by  the  public. 
In  1837  he  drew  the  bill  providing  for  a  state  board  of 
education,  and  without  doubt  his  speeches,  more  than 
anything  else,  brought  about  the  Normal  School  Act  b 
1838.  Another  man  whose  influence  was  great  in  the 
move  for  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  Mr. 
Charles  Brooks.  Impressed  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Prussian  school  system  in  which  they  were  prominent, 
entirely  upon  his  own  initiative,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
all  interested  in  school  reform  in  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1S35,  and  so  impressed  his  hearers  with  the 
importance  of  normal  schools  in  the  country,  that  con- 
siderable money  was  then  and  there  subscribed  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  next  two  years  Mr.  Brooks  lec- 
tured in  nearly  all  the  New  England  states,  as  well  as  in 
some  others,  '*  riding  in  his  chaise  over  two  thousand 
miles  "  in  his  missionary  tour,  his  subject  being  ever  the 
same :  that  of  the  normal  school  and  its  needs.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  when  Horace  Mann  began  his 
active  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 
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lie  found  the  public,  at  least,  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
idea. 

The  move  for  normal  schools  had  not  yet  been  made 
in  any  state  outside  of  New  England,  but  New  York 
WIS  solving  the  problem  of  teachers'  training  through  its 
academies.  In  1827  the  legislature  of  that  state  passed 
an  act,  which,  among  other  things,  was  "  to  promote  the 
education  of  teachers  " ;  but  since  it  was  not  specified 
how  this  should  be  done,  the  law  was  productive  of  no 
results. 

One  year  later  the  report  of  the  regents  contained 
this  statement :  — 

"The  academies  have  become,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents,  what 
it  has  always  been  desirable  that  they  should  be,  fit  seminaries  for 
imputing  instruction  in  the  highest  branches  of  English  education, 
«iid  (specially  for  qualifying  teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  particulars  they  were 
especially  fit  at  that  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
fiinction  ;  but  the  expression  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  regents  seemed  to  have  the  proper  effect,  for  in 
1831  the  Canandaigua  and  St.  Lawrence  academies  re- 
port "principles  of  teaching"  as  among  the  subjects 
offered ;  the  next  year  two  other  academies  were  main- 
taioing  similar  courses,  and  in  1834  the  fifth  was  added 
le  list. 
1832  the  board  of  regents  fully  discussed  the  plan 
of  training  teachers  in  connection  with  the  academies, 

iing  their  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  bet-  Regents- repon 
icthod  than  through  the  establishment  of  normal  f°"83».orGordy, 
Wioois.  Special  appropnations  of  school  funds  were 
annually  until  1844,  for  the  support  of  these 
lers'  courses,  and  up  to  that  time  nearly  four  thou- 
students  were  graduated  from  them.  But  upon 
i motion  of  State  Superintendent  Young  in  that  year 
uiey  were  discontinued,  as  not  fulfilling  the  expectations 
"f  their  promoters,  and  the  bill  establishing  the  State 
Jwmal  College  at  Albany  passed.     So  closed  in  New 
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York  the  experiment  of  using  the  academies  as  training 
schools  for  teachers. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  first  public  normal  schools  in 
the  country  had  been  opened  in  1839:  one  in  Lexing- 
ton for  women  and  the  other  in  Barre  for  both  sexes. 
At  the  opening  of  each,  Governor  Edward  Everett 
delivered  a  masterly  oration,  in  which  he  outlined  fully 
the  course  of  study  which  was  to  be  offered.  The 
schools  had  been  made  possible  largely  through  the 
generosity  of  Edmund  Dwight,  who  gave  $10,000  upon 
the  agreement  that  the  legislature  should  appropriate 
an  equal  amount.  The  school  at  Lexington  was  opened 
first  upon  July  3,  1839,  with  three  students;  that  at 
Barre  following  upon  September  5  of  the  same  year.' 
Of  the  school  at  Lexington,  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce  was 
chosen  principal ;  and  to  his  tact  and  untiring  devotion 
is  due,  in  large  part,  not  only  the  success  of  this  school, 
but  that  of  the  whole  normal  school  movement,  which 
depended  so  largely  upon  it. 

The  minimum  course  of  study  was  fixed  at  one  year, 
though  two  might  be  devoted  to  it.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  curriculum  were  as  follows :  — 

(i)  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition  and 
rhetoric;  (2)  writing  and  drawing ;  (3)  arithmetic  (men- 
tal and  written),  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  navi- 
gation, and  surveying ;  (4)  geography  with  chronology, 
stati.stics  and  general  history;  (5)  physiology;  (6)  men- 
tal philosophy;  (7)  music;  (8)  constitution  and  history 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  ;  (9)  mental  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy;  (10)  natural  history;  (11)  the 
principles  of  piety  and  morality;  (12)  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  with  reference  to  all  these  subjects. 

Students  who  spent  but  a  year  at  the  school  made  a 
selection  of  studies  from  those  offered,  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  school  they  intended  to  teach.  A 
model  school  was  established  at  the  start,  and  has  been 

^  For  full  account  of  the  early  conditions  of  these  schools,  see  Gordy,  Ch.  111. 
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important  feature  of  the  schools,  which  have  taken 
that  at  Lexington  as  a  pattern.  The  location  of  the 
first  two  Massachusetts  normal  schools  did  not  prove 
adapted  to  the  best  results,  and  in  1844  that  at  Lexing- 
ton was  removed  to  West  Newton,  and  later  to  Fram- 
ingham,  and  the  Barre  school,  to  Wcstfield.  In  1840 
a  third  school  had  been  established  at  Bridgewater. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  schools  upon  the  teaching 
force  of  the  state  were  soon  apparent,  and  other  states 
were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  in  Massachu- 
setts, until  to-day  every  state  save  Delaware  is  support- 
ing one  or  more  state  normal  schools  ;  although  in  some 
instances  they  are  maintained  as  departments  of  the 
state  universities.  In  all  there  are  535  institutions 
(other  than  high  schools)  offering  courses  especially  for 
teachers,  with  1 14,353  students  enrolled  in  such  courses. 
These  institutions  are  of  five  classes :  — 

a.  State  normal  schools. 

b.  Private  normal  schools. 

c.  City  training  schools. 

d.  Pedagogical  departments  in  colleges  and  universU 

ties. 

e.  Teachers'  colleges. 

a.   State  Normal  Schools 

The  distribution  by  states,  of  schools  of  this  class 
(also  public  normal  schools  upon  other  foundations), 
together  with  the  year  of  establishment  of  each,  is  given 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Alabama 

4 

1873.  '875.  1883  (2). 

Arizona 

2 

1889.  1899. 

Arkansas 

I 

1877. 

California 

4 

1862,  1882,  1897,  1899 

Colorado 

I 

1899. 

Connecticut 

4 

1849.  '889.  1893,  1903 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

1873,  1877. 
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^^^H 

1887  (3),  1901.                  ^H 

^^^^H 

189s                                 ™ 

^^^H          Idaho 

1893  (2). 

^^^^H 

1857,  1869, 189s  (2),  1899. 

^^^^H 

1865. 

^^^^H          Iowa 

1876. 

^^^^^H          Kansas 

1863  (auxiliaries,  1902-1903). 

^^^^^H          Kentucky 

1880,  18S6. 

^^^^^1          Louisiana 

1877,  1885. 

^^^^^H 

1864, 1867, 1879.           ^m 

^^^^^H          Maryland 

1866.                                 Ti 

^^^^^H         Massachusetts 

10 

1839  (2),  1840,  1854,  1873,  187, 
1897  (3)- 

^^^^^H          Michigan 

1849.  1895  (2),  1903. 

^^^^^H 

i860,  1868,  1S69,  1889,  «902. 

^^^^^^B          Mississippi 

1871. 

^^^^^B          Missouri 

1871  (2),  1873-                        ^ 

^^^^H          Montana 

1897.                             ^^B 

^^^^H          Nebraska 

1867, 1903.                 ^H 

^^^^^B           New  Hampshire 

^1 

^^^^^H          New  Jersey 

1855.                      ^^1 

^^^^^B          New  Mexico 

3 

1891, 1898.                 4^1 

^^^H          New  York 

12 

1844, 1865, 1867. 1868, 1869(111 
(3),  18S6, 1S89, 1890.         1 

^^^^H           North  Carolina 

6 

1877, 1881  (3),  1884, 1891.      1 

^^^^B          North  Dakota 

^j 

^^^^H          Oklahoma 

1891, 1897. 1903.           ^^1 

^^^^^B 

1882. 1896. 1898.            ^^ 

^^^^^B         Pennsylvania 

12 

1859, 1861. 1862. 1866, 1869. 187] 
1874, 1875, 1877, 1887, 1889.  1 

^^^^H         Rhode 

1854.                            1 

^^^^^B         South  Carolina 

1886.                           J 

^^^^H         South  Dakota 

1883.                           1 

^^^^^B          Tennessee 

1875.                       ^^fl 

^^^^H         Texas 

1879, 1901. 1903.           ^H 

^^^H 

1869, 1897.                ^^1 

^^^^H 

1866, 1867, 1868.           ^H 

^^^^^^H 

^^H 

^^^^^^B         Washington 

1890  (2),  1898.                          ^H 

^^^^H          West  Virginia 

1867,  1868,  1873  (2).                          J 

^^^^^^B          Wisconsin 

1859.    t86fi,    iSfiS.    1R71,    t875J 

^^^^B        As  may  be  seen 

by  the  table,  the  first  state  to  1 

^^^^H        Massachusetts  in 

the  establishment  of  a  norma]  J 
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was  New  York,  the  first  having  been  founded  in  Albany 
in  1844.      This  has  now  developed  into  an  institution 
to  which  the  title  "  college  "  is  applicable,  and  will  be 
mentioned  under  that  head.     Connecticut  followed  in 
1849.  Michigan  in  1850,  Rhode  Island  in  1852,  but  the 
school  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years ;  Massachu- 
setts again  in  1854  with  a  school  at  Salem ;  New  Jersey 
in  1855,  Illinois  in  1857,  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota 
in  1859,  with  a  much  larger  number  during  the  next 
decade  and  each  succeeding  one.     Not  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  however,  was  one  established  in  the  South, 
though   since   that  time   they   have    been   quite   fully 
introduced. 
In  1875  there  were  70  state  normal  schools  in  opera- 
with  17,698  students,  the  states  of  Delaware,  Geor- 
Kcntucky,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Utah,  of  those  then  in  the  Union,  being  without 
a  school.     In  1880  the  number  was  84,  with  15,289 
its;  in  1885,  103,  with  2 1 ,070  students.     At  pres- 
there  are   143   state  normal  schools ;  but  for  late 
years  no   statistics   covering    enrolment   are   available 
•hich  differentiate  the  state  schools  from  others  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation,  i.e.  class,  c. 

Admission  to  State  Normal  Schools 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  are  open  to  both  sexes, 
^fld  women  students  largely  predominate.  Tuition  is  free 
'0  students  of  the  state.  The  academic  qualifications 
'Of  entrance  vary  materially  in  the  different  states, 
though  a  great  majority  of  the  schools  accept  students 

Ka  common  school  preparation ;  that  is,  the  equiva- 
o(  eight  years"  schooling.  In  some  states,  notably 
Mchusetts,  a  four  years'  high  school  course  or  its 
valcnt  is  demanded  for  admission.  According  to 
^t  recommendations  of  the  National  Educational 
Aoodation  committee  on  normal  schools,  the  minimum 
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requirement  for  entrance  to  the  state  schools  in  gc 
should  include  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  followi 
subjects:  arithmetic,  English,  grammar,  gcograpl 
United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  dn 
ing,  civil  government,  music,  grammar  school  algeb 
.  E.  A.  Normal  nature  study,  reading,  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
School  report,  Us),  In  States  where  the  rural  schools  predor 
these  requirements  are  not  usually  maintamed. 
high  schools  are  easily  accessible  to  most  of  the 
in  the  state,  they  are,  in  many  cases,  exceeded, 
quently  the  model  or  practice  school  is  made  the  I 
school  for  the  normal. 


3d  a 

Dmfl 
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The  Course  of  Study 

The  greater  number  of  the  state  normal  schools  ofl 
a  four  years'  course  of  study  intended  for  studentsj 
come  with  the  minimum  of  preparation.     Besidesi 
or  in  combination  with  it,  is  in  many  instances 
years'  course  for  high  school  graduates,  and  not 
quently  a  course  of  a  single  year,  almost  entirelyj 
fessional  in  its  character,  for  college   graduates 
the   relative  amounts   of    academic    and    profes 
instruction,  the  schools  differ  greatly.     In  some 
this  is   particularly  true  of    the  Pennsylvania   sell 
the  academic  largely  predominates;  so  much  so 
make  them  differ  but  slightly  from  the  old  New ' 
academies    in  the  times  when   teachers'  courses 
maintained. 

In  many  of  the  others  professional  courses  are  1 
more  prominent,  though  in  all  a  considerable  an 
of  academic  work  is  found  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  National  Educational  Association  commit 
normal  schools   recommends  the   following   as 
years'   course :    arithmetic,   elementary  algebra, 
geometry,  English  grammar,  English,  elements  of  j 
oric,  zoology,  botany,  physiography,  physics,  chcr 
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nature  study,   penmanship,   drawing,  manual   training 
(either  domestic   science   or   sloyd,  or  both),   reading, 
music,  fine  arts,  sociology,   history,  civics,  economics, 
folklore,  general  physical  education,  gymnastics,  games, 
kteol   sanitation,    psychology,  pedagogy,  observation, 
^H  teaching  in  the  training  school.     Each  of  the  last 
four  subjects  are  to  be  taken  for  an  entire  year,  giving 
then  a  time  value  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
course.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  school  follows  this  pro- 
gramme in   detail,   though   some   few  approximate  it. 
Frequently,  the  course  of  study  is  determined  by  char- 
icteristics  peculiar  to  the  state ;  either  the  conditions  of 
the  local  schools  or  the  requirements  for  certification  to 
teach.     For  instance,  in  the  New  England  states,  purely 
professional  courses  predominate,  since  the  high  schools 
ewily  furnish  all  that  is  required  along  academic  Unes. 
In  the  Southern  states,  where  the  negro  population  must 
'« considered,  and  where  also  secondary  education  is 
'Icncicnt,  industrial  and  academic  courses  abound.     In 
ttic  Pennsylvania  schools  this  is  also  true,  and  each  of 
the  thirteen  schools  maintains  a  preparatory  department. 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Western  states,  fewer 
normal  schools  are  maintained  than  in  the  East,  and,  as 
» consequence,  some  have  large  numbers  of  students  in 
attendance ;  that  of  Kansas  having  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  the  Iowa  school  at  Cedar  Rapids,  considerably 
more.    Academic  subjects  are  taught,  but  only  as  made 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  professional  courses.   N-  E^  A.  Non 
Regarding  the  course  of  study  in  the  state  normal  schools,  q'^^'  '*'''■ 
Oie  N.  E.  A.  committee  says :  — 

ations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been 

I  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  state  normal 

tisled.     That  progress  has  been  both  ex[>crimcntal 

'  V.     The  changes  that  have  come  to  the  possibilities 

lys  found  the  normal  school  ready  to  adapt  itself 

iins.     The  normal  school  has  been  so  near  the 

all  this  time  that  it  is  more  nearly  to-day  an  actual 

.:  ^jblic  sentiment  than  any  other  public  institution  of 
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equivalent  magnitude.  It  is  specially  sensitive  to  public  ( 
and  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  for  the  people  what  is  assumi 
essential  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  This 
for  much  of  the  variation  that  is  known  to  exist  at  present, 
evident  that,  with  a  better  kno«  ledge  of  what  has  btenaccoi 
in  the  different  states  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  wh 
prevail  in  producing  the  diflferent  characteristics  of  strength 
cessful  results  now  known  to  be  attained,  there  will  be  foul 
satisfactory  and  uniform  results,  more  sympathetic  relation 
the  workers  in  this  great  tield  of  labor,  and  a  loftier  conce 
what  the  American  teacher  must  become  to  fill  the  place  o£ 
conferred  by  democracy  and  Christianity." 


Observation  and  Practice  Schools 

The  practice  school  is  the  characteristic  feature 
state  normal  schools,  and  that  which  distinguishe 
from  the  purely  academic  institutions.  They 
some  instances  maintained  in  connection  with 
normal  schools ;  and,  in  fact,  with  each  of  the  fou 
classes  of  professional  schools  for  teachers,  but  n< 
rule.  With  the  state  normal  schools,  however,  \\ 
was  adopted  at  Lexington  with  the  first  school,  s 
since  become  almost  universal.  In  the  practice 
the  prospective  teachers  constituting  the  studei 
of  the  normal  school  are  given  opportunity,  not 
observe  the  work  of  expert  teachers,  but  also  thei 
to  teach,  under  the  scrutiny  of  those  same  e.\pet 
serve  as  critics.  The  development  of  the  practice 
has  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  normal,  thou 
administrative  relations  between  the  two  differ  in 
cnt  institutions.  In  fact,  four  distinct  plans  are  i 
in  the  normal  schools  throughout  the  country  fo 
ing  practice  facilities  for  their  students.  Th 
common  of  these  (and  it  is  the  one  made  use  of 
siderably  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools),  is 
tain  a  complete  practice  department,  comprising 
grades,  and  in  many  instances,  a  kindergarten, 
the  buildings  of  the  normal  school,  and  entircl; 
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the  control  of  the  normal  school  authorities.  Usually  a 
small  tuition  is  charged  for  attendance  at  the  practice 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  they  can  survive  in  competition 
with  the  free  public  schools  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  the  instruction  offered  within  them. 

The  second  plan  is  that  of  utilizing  the  school  system 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  normal  school  is  situ- 
ated for  purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  In  about 
one-sixth  of  the  state  normals  the  plan  is  in  vogue,  all 
being  situated  in  comparatively  small  towns  and  cities. 
The  financial  relations  are  adjusted  in  various  ways; 
sometimes  the  normal  school  furnishes  the  teachers, 
while  the  town  bears  the  other  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  school.  Again,  in  some  instances,  the  normal  con- 
tributes only  a  part  of  the  teachers'  expenses;  while  a 
third  plan  is  for  the  town  to  pay  to  the  normal  school  an 
annual  sum,  equal  to  the  ordinary  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes. 

A  third  method  of  maintaining  a  practice  school  is 
but  a  modified  form  of  the  plan  just  mentioned.  Under 
it,  certain  schools  of  the  town  are  set  apart  for  the  uses 
of  the  normal  schools,  the  relations  between  those  schools 
and  the  normal  being  the  same  as  those  between  it  and 
all  the  schools  in  the  other  plan.  This  plan  is  made  use 
of  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  state  normal  schools.  With 
the  rest  of  the  normal  schools  a  city  ward-school  is  con- 
ducted in  the  normal  building,  practically  full  privileges 
being  given  in  the  way  of  practice  and  observation. 

The  amount  of  practice  teaching  done  by  the  normal 
students  before  graduation  is  usually  not  far  from  two 
hundred  hours ;  that  is,  one  hour  per  day  for  one  school 
year.  This  is  usually  divided  among  several  grades ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  are  preparing  to  be  spe- 
cialists, among  some  few  subjects.  The  teaching  is 
iisually  in  the  presence  of  the  critic  teacher,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  note  any  glaring  defects  and  discuss  them  with 
ae  student  teachers  at  some  subsequent  meeting. 
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b.   Private  Normal  Schools 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  state  normal  schools  and 
other  public  means  for  the  training  of  teachers,  they  have  I 
not  met  the  demands  of  our  public  school  system,  and] 
large  numbers  of  private  normal  schools  have  sprung  up  I 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     In  1875  there  were  56  such] 
schools,  with  9328  students.     Ten  years  later  the  num- 
ber was  132,  with  23,005  students,  and,  is  in  1902,  1181J 
with  23,573  students.     They  are  most  abundant  in  the! 
Middle  West,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  with! 
about  two-thirds  of  the  student  enrolment,  being  in  thej 
North  Central  states.    These  schools  vary  so  greatly  in  s 
particulars  as  to  make  an  exact  characterization  of  theraj 
impossible.     In   the  earlier  days,   before   the   gencn 
establishment  of  state  normal  schools,  some  of  thera,^ 
particularly  in  the  South,  did  pioneer  work  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  some  few  are  undoubtedly  of  high  charac- 
ter to-day ;  but  too  large  a  number  are  but  short  cuts  to 
the  teaching  profession.     Usually  no  prerequisites  to 
admission  are  made,  other  than  sufficient  maturity ;  the 
courses  are  undefined  and  short,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments are  superficial.     Not  infrequently  such  schoolj 
are  but  subordinate  departments  of  commercial  school^ 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  profession,  the 
only  excuse  as  a  class,  for  being,  is  that  the  facilitie 
for  the  training  of  teachers  are  as  yet  inadequate, 
that  even  the  training  that  the  poorest  of  them  gix"*, 
better  than  none.     The  schools  are  now  decreasing 
number,  and  the  student  body  is  no  larger  than  it 
twenty  years  ago. 


c.  City  Training  Schools 

Most  of  the  larger  cities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  smalle 
ones,  are  in  part  providing  their  own  schools  with  train^ 
teachers  through  normal  or  training  schools  of  their  1 
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maintenance.     In  1880  there  were  21  such  schools,  with 
2941  students;  in  1885  the  number  was  25,  with  4549 
students;  in  1902  special  teachers'  courses  were  main- 
tained in  no  less  than  44  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States,  either  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  or 
in  especially  organized  training  schools.      More  than 
10,000  pupils  are  taking  these  courses,  and  nearly  9000 
more  are  doing  similar  work  in  connection  with  the  pri- 
vate secondary  schools.      The   simplest  form  of   city 
training  school  consists  of  little  more  than  a  fifth  year 
of  high  school  work,  made   up  mostly  of  pedagogical 
courses,  together  with  observation  and  practice-teaching 
in  the  grades.     Although  usually  not  in  any  sense  the 
equivalent  of  the  normal  school  course,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  efficient  means  of  furnishing  the  grades  with  teachers. 
In  the  city  training  schools  lately  estabHshed  in  New 
York  City,  two  years  instead  of  one  are  devoted  to  the 
course. 

The  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  of  this  class,  having  been  organ- 
ized by  Joseph  Lancaster  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  Boston  Normal  School  was  founded 
in  1852,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  best. 
The  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  com- 
bines academic  instruction  with  its  professional  courses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  girls  instruction 
of  practically  the  same  character  as  that  offered  the 
boys  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  grants 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  as  well  as  in  pedagogy,  and 
even  the  advanced  degrees.  A  high  school  education, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  demanded  for  entrance.  The  latter 
is  true  also  for  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  which  won 
renown  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Francis  Parker, 
who  was  a  long  time  its  president 
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d.  Pedagogical  Departments  in  Colleges  and 
Universities 

The  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  already 
are  primarily  for   providing  the  elementary 


mnl  schools  with  a   properly  prepared   teaching 
force.     It  is  true  that  many  of  their  graduates  find  ihei:  u 


tte  secondary  schools,  and  do  efficient  service 
bat  academically,  the  normal  and  city  training 
are  little  more  than  of  secondary  grade  thero- 
■hI  are  not  intended  to  develop  the  extended 
» that  is  a  desideratum  for  the  best  high  school 
This  fact  being  recognized,  the  higher  academic 
are  attempting  quite  generally  to  solve  the 
of  the  preparation  of  the  secondary  school 
iknuigh  the  establishment  of  pedagogical  d^ 
by  offering  courses  especially  adapted  to 
needs  of  the  teacher.  This  move  is 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  not  more  than 
fottr  attempts  having  been  made  longer  ago 
ifeaa  ttiat.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Univer- 
•i9«f  the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York  University) 
la  tt3»-<Sj3.  when  for  about  a  year  pedagogical  courses 
Brown  University  next  tried  the  «• 
.  1850^  continuing  such  courses  for  five 
MMI^  ancr  vhich  they  were  discontinued.  In  187J 
Wnt  UnNvfsity  established  teachers'  courses  which 
WM^Vtft  tD  seniors;  and  in  1878  opened  its  College 
•I  MMmI  lastniction,  primarily  for  graduates,  and 
in  the  history  of  education,  nationiJ 
edacatioa.  practical  educational  topics,  school 
fQM(Niav«  aftdl  the  principles  of  education.  The  whole 
;  tta«jkr  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Fellows,  and  led  to 
of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics.  In  1879  the 
'  of  Michigan  founded  a  chair  of  science  and 
4M  9I  MkChtag.  which  has,  since  its  inception,  been 
hjr  but  two  men  —  Professors  W.  H.  Payne 
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From  that  time  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  higher  institutions  offering  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion.    In  1884  there  were  six,  the  universities  of  Iowa, 
Mich igan ,  M issouri,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  J ohns  Hop- 
kins.   In  1893  the  number  was  83  ;  in  1894,  174 ;  in  1897, 
220;  in  1899,  244;  and  in  1902,  247.     The  pedagogical 
courses  offered  in  these  institutions  vary  so  greatly,  both 
in  number  and  character,  as  to  make  any  general  state- 
ment of  them  impossible.    In  some,  but  a  single  course  is 
maintained ;  and  this  is  usually  offered  by  an  instructor 
connected  with  the  philosophical  or  other  department. 
Id  others,  several  instructors  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  work,  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  being  offered 
in  the  department  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
devote  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  largely  to  profes- 
iional  work,  or  even  to  take  an  advanced  degree  in  it. 
The  courses  most  frequently  offered  may  be  summarized 
under  four  general  heads:    (a)  philosophical,  {b)  histori- 
cal, (<•)  courses  in  organization  and  administration,  and 
(y)courses  in  special  methods;  under  the  first,  asvariously 
stated,  come  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  education ; 
principles  of  education  ;  general  pedagogy  ;  educational 
theory;  educational  aims;  educational  foundations;  and 
educational  aesthetics  :  the  second  comprises,  besides  the 
general   history  of  education,  the  history  of  education 
in  special  countries,  as  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  and 
English  ;  the  development  of  the  American  school  sys- 
tem ;  the  comparative  study  of  national  school  systems ; 
and  the  study  of  educational  classics.     The  courses  in 
orpinization   and   administration   usually  have    special 
reference  to  secondary  school  work,  though  sometimes 
they  arc  of  broader  application.     Under  "  methods,"  a 
vast  number  of  special  courses  are  offered,  though  gen- 
erally with  direct  secondary  school  applications.     Every 
important  subject  of  the  high  school  curriculum  is,  in 
%t  nttions,  made  the  subject  of  study,  the  courses 

n  (uently  being  offered  by  instructors  connected 
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with  the  various  academic  departments  of  the  college. 
Besides  these  courses  most  frequently  offered,  others  in 
school  hygiene,  educational  psychology,  and  child  study 
are  sometimes  given  by  the  pedagogical  departments, 
though  more  often  by  those  of  psychology. 

On  the  whole,  the  pedagogical  departments  in  the 
higher  institutions  are  doing  most  valuable  work  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  They 
arc  not  as  yet  so  well  organized  as  they  should  be,  and 
furnish  very  little  adequate  facility  for  observation  or 
practice  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In  some  few 
institutions,  as  at  Harvard  and  Brown,  arrangements  arc 
made  with  public  school  systems  in  the  vicinity,  that  the 
students  may  have  practical  experience  in  school  work, 
but  such  instances  are  altogether  too  few.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  normal  schools,  through  their  practice  schools, 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  universities. 

e.   Teachers'  Colleges 

Within  this  class  there  are  as  yet  but  few  institutions, 
though  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  pedagogical 
departments  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  develop 
into  such ;  and  we  may  expect  many  more  within  the 
next  decade.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  say  just  what 
constitutes  a  teachers'  college.  Many  of  the  nor 
schools  are  officially  known  as  universities,  as  the 
older  schools  in  Illinois,  and  a  still  larger  numberj 
colleges,  but  these  titles  have  only  a  historical  sij 
cance.  Among  the  whole  number  of  institutions 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  there  are,  howe 
a  half-dozen  or  so  varying  greatly  among  themseli 
but  still  in  every  case  doing  work  of  a  manifestly  hig 
grade  than  the  normal  schools  as  a  class,  and  havtc 
sufficiently  distinct  organization  to  warrant  trca 
them  in  a  separate  class  from  the  normal  school 
the  university  departments  of  pedagogy.     One  of 
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institutions  is  an  advanced  normal  school,  —  the  New  P.  375. 
York  State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  —  while  the 
others  are  connected  with  universities.  These  are 
the  Teachers  College,  connected  with  Columbia;  and 
the  schools  of  pedagogy,  and  of  education,  connected, 
respectively,  with  New  York  University  and  the  Univer- 
«ty  of  Chicago.  Clark  University  may,  perhaps,  be 
mentioned  as  a  sixth,  though  it  has  no  specially  or- 
ganized pedagogical  department.  It  offers,  however, 
every  facility  at  its  command  for  the  study  of  advanced 
educational  problems,  and  many  valuable  contributions 
come  from  it. 

The  New  York  State  Normal  College,  for  nearly  a 
half-century  of  its  existence  as  an  institution,  varied  but 
little  from  the  ordinary  type  of  normal  school.  But  in 
1 891  its  courses  were  reorganized  and  the  school  put 
upon  a  wholly  professional  basis,  no  academic  subjects 
being  taught  except  as  features  of  courses  in  special 
methods  of  teaching.  A  high  school  diploma,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  required  for  admission.  The  college  offers 
a  so-called  English  course,  a  classical  course,  and  a  kin- 
dergarten course,  each  of  two  years,  and  a  special  course 
for  school  superintendents  and  college  graduates,  of  one 
year.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  is  granted. 

The  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  is  the  most  elab-  CoinmbU,^ 
oratcly  equipped  and  fully  organized  professional  school  ''■  '59' 
for  teachers  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  as  a  sepa- 
rate institution  in  1888,  but  has  by  gradual  stages 
been  ab.sorbed  by  Columbia,  until  now  it  ranks  with  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science,  as  one  of 
the  professional  departments  of  the  university.  The 
college  has  magnificent  buildings  adjoining  the  Colum- 
bia campus,  maintains  the  Horace  Mann  School  with  all 
grades,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  as  an  observa- 
tion school,  besides  the  Speyer  School,  an  admirably 
»•  1  elementary  school  for  purposes   of  practice. 

'1  i;gc  offers  a  four  years'  course,  the  last  two 
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being  largely  professional,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bache- 
lor's diploma  is  awarded.  The  course  is  divided  into 
special  groups  of  subjects,  so  arranged  as  to  prepare  the 
student  to  be  a  specialist,  either  in  {a)  the  elementir)' 
schools,  {b)  the  kindergarten,  (c)  any  one  or  more  of  the 
usual  academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum, {d)  domestic  science,  {e)  domestic  art,  (/)  fine  art, 
(^)  manual  training,  (//)  music,  («)  physical  education. 
The  master's  and  doctor's  diploma,  also,  are  granted  for 
graduate  work.  Furthermore,  the  relationships  are  such 
that  work  in  the  college  is  accepted  for  any  of  the  de- 
grees granted  by  Columbia  University,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  take  his  advanced  university 
degree  at  the  same  time  as  his  diploma  in  the  college. 
Probably  no  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  worl 
has  a  finer  equipment  than  the  Teachers  College,  or 
doing  work  of  a  higher  grade.  Its  teaching  force  nun^ 
bers  about  seventy,  many  of  whom  are  also  members  of 
the  Columbia  faculty. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University  wai 
established  as  one  of  the  graduate  schools  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1890.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  its  announcement,  is 
"  to  furnish  thorough  and  complete  professional  training 
for  teachers.  For  this  purpose  it  brings  together  all  that 
bears  on  pedagogy  from  the  history  of  education,  from 
analytical,  experimental,  and  physiological  psychology, 
from  the  science  of  medicine,  from  ethics,  from  phi- 
losophy, from  aesthetics,  from  sociology,  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  art  of  teaching,  and  from  a  comparative  study 
of  the  national  systems  of  education.  It  unifies  this 
knowledge  into  a  body  of  pedagogical  doctrine,  and 
points  out  its  application  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
educator."  It  offers  courses  leading  both  to  the  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  degrees  in  pedagogy,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  courses  intended  to  qualify  students  for  the 
more  advanced  work.  Extension  lectures  are  also 
offered.     The   rooms   occupied   by   the   school   are  in 
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the  heart  of  New  York  City,  facing  Washington  Square, 
and  are  easily  accessible  to  thousands  of  teachers,  who 
are  more  and  more  fully  availing  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chi-  Univ.  ofCbi. 
cago  is  the  latest  to  enter  the  ranks  of  teachers'  col-  ^■^■ 
leges.  It  was  established  in  1901  by  the  union  of  the 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  McCor- 
mick  Blaine,  with  the  university.  In  its  organization 
it  comprises  the  College  of  Education  with  a  faculty 
of  twenty-seven,  and  the  University  High  School  and 
elementary  school.  Courses  arc  offered  («)  in  arts  and 
technology,  {b)  in  special  work  for  kindergartens,  ele- 
)map.Xsirj  school  teachers,  critic  teachers,  and  depart- 
mental supervisors  in  elementary  schools,  and  (r)  in 
special  work  for  secondary  school  teachers.  The  de- 
grees of  A.B.,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  Ed.B.  (Bachelor  of  Edu- 
cation) are  given.  The  school  has  magnificent  quarters 
in  a  new  building  adjoining  the  university  campus,  con- 
taining full  equipment  for  every  branch  of  its  work, 
including  the  observation  schools. 
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Although  the  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
^achers  of  various  classes  enumerated  have  large  num- 
^^B  of  students  enrolled,  and  are  annually  sending 
i^itc  an  army  of  trained  instructors  into  the  schoolroom, 
it  is  ne\*crtheless  true  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
jcan  teachers  enter  it  entirely  lacking  in  any  special 
pedagogical  preparation.  That  this  must  be  true  is 
i«hovn  by  the  fact  that  in  1871  our  entire  teaching  force 
ibercd  upward  of  180,000,  while  there  was  an  enrol- 
It  of  but  10.922  in  the  training  schools.  In  1880 
[numbers  were  282,644  and  43,077;  in  1890,  363,935 
64,440;  while  in  1902  the  numbers  were  439,596 
94,157  —  the  latter  figures  including  those  in  the 
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pedagogical  courses  in  colleges  and  universities.  It| 
plain,  then,  that  since  the  demand  for  teachers  so 
outruns  the  output  of  the  training  schools,  that  some 
methods  must  be  made  use  of  to  supply,  at  least  in  part, 
the  lack  of  preparation  before  entering  the  schoolroom, 
through  professional  study  after  the  work  of  teaching 
has  been  taken  up ;  and  also  to  furnish  an  inspiration  to 
some  form  of  continuation  study  on  the  part  of  tho 
who  have  had  a  professional  preparation. 

Such  work   is  being  carried   on    by  at   least  three 
agencies. 

a.  Teachers'  institutes. 

b.  Teachers'  meetings,  under  the   direction  of  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent 

c.  Reading  circles. 


;pro^ 


a.  Teachers'  iNSTirirrES 

lAppMdixl.  These  are  essentially  brief,  normal  sessions,  heldTl 

different  times  of  the  year,  usually  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  of  sorae 
other  school  official  They  had  their  origin  when  the 
normal  schools  were  in  their  infancy,  and  when  the  pro- 
portion of  trained  teachers  was  vastly  smaller  even 
to-day.  They  have  been  in  the  past  a  source  of 
good,  and,  when  properly  conducted,  have  not  by 
means  outlived  their  usefulness.  The  first  teachers' 
institute  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  October,  1839,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Henry  Barnard,  then  secretary  of  the  si 
board  of  education.  Twenty-six  young  men  were 
attendance,  and  the  session  lasted  for  six  weeks, 
others  were  held  within  the  state  for  several  year* 
New  York  State  held  its  first  institute  in  1840.  This 
was  really  the  first  meeting  of  teachers  under  that 
name,  since  the  term  "  institute  "  was  not  us 
ncction  with  the  Hartford  gathering.     Both 
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PBand  Rhode  Island  took  up  the  work  in  1845 ;  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  in  1846,  and  Maine  a  year 
later. 

The  following  table  shows  the  years,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  them,  of  the  beginnings  of  insti- 
tute work  in  the  various  states. 


ORIGIN  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 


Coonecticut 1839 

New  York 1840 

Hanachusetts 1845 

Ohio 1845 

Rhode  Island 1845 

Indiana 1846 

Michigan 1846 

New  Hampshire  ....  1846 

Vermont 1846 

Maine 1847 


Wisconsin 1848 

Illinois 1854 

Pennsylvania 1854 

Iowa 1858 

Minnesota i860 

Kansas 1863 

Nebraska 1869 

North  Carolina     ....  1872 

Colorado 1885 

Florida 1886 


The  earliest  institutions  have  left  few  definite  records 
of  themselves.  Attendance  was,  however,  voluntary; 
and  since  no  public  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
support,  the  necessary  expenses  were  met  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  The  work  was  almost  entirely  academic 
in  its  character,  a  condition  necessitated  by  the  scarcity 
of  schools  above  the  common  grade,  and  the  consequent 
ignorance  of  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  of  anything  above 
the  common  branches.  The  importance  of  such  volun- 
•iry  teachers'  meetings  was  early  recognized  by  the 
'tatcs.  Massachusetts  appropriated  money  for  their  sup- 
port as  early  as  1846,  New  York,  in  1847,  and  soon 
fvery  state  in  which  they  were  conducted,  was  contribut- 
■flg  to  their  support.  Throughout  the  South  the  Pea- 
wdy  fund  was  in  many  instances  made  available. 

The  work  was  undoubtedly  disconnected  and  frag- 
iry,  as  indeed  was  all  the  school  work  of  the  time, 
too  fully  the  case  with  much  institute  work  to- 
I  yet  it  was  extremely  profitable  for  the  teachers,  not 
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only  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  instruction,  but 
from  that  of  inspiration.  The  sessions  were  not  gener- 
ally so  long  as  was  that  of  Barnard's  first  institute,  yet 
somewhat  longer  than  is  the  average  to-day.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  academic  preparation  of  the  teachers 
improved,  institutes  of  the  better  class  have  taken  oo 
more  of  a  professional  aspect.  It  became  evident  to  the 
leaders,  that  one  week,  or  even  two  or  three,  devoted  to 
the  study  of  a  school  subject,  amounted  to  but  little; 
while  in  that  time  a  vast  amount  of  inspiration  could  be 
gained,  together  with  not  a  little  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  school  organization  and  administration  and  the 
other  more  particularly  pedagogical  subjects;  and  ev 
cept  in  instances  where  a  short-sighted  county  superin- 
tendent makes  the  institute  a  cramming  institution  pure 
and  simple,  for  his  teachers'  examination,  that  class  of 
subjects  is  now  made  prominent,  and  educators  of  the 
highest  class  are  often  heard  upon  the  institute  platform. 
In  Massachusetts  the  agents  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  insti- 
tute work,  and  in  New  York  State  a  special  institute 
faculty  is  maintained.  In  most  of  the  other  st 
members  of  the  state  normal  school  faculties  addtl 
the  institutes ;  in  some,  this  being  a  part  of  their  regular 
duties. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  institute  programmes  co 
a  wide  range,  no  less  than  72  titles  being  given  to 
offerings  in  the  institutes  of  Massachusetts  alone  for  I 
year  1 886- 1887.     In  the  printed  announcement  of  XJ 
county  institutes  (all  that  issued  such  announceroe 
in  Illinois  for  the  summer  of  1902,  26  subjects  arc 
tioned,  as  follows:  history,  music,  and  primary  work  in  | 
arithmetic  and  reading  in  1 1  ;  geography,  grammar, ; 
pedagogy  or  psychology  in  9;  English  literature, 
chology,  and  school  management  in  6;  drawing 
nature  study  and  science  in  3  ;  botiuiy,  ci\ics,  langua 
physics,  school  decoration,  and  zoo'oey  in  z :  whi 
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culture,  biology,  bookkeeping,  library  work,  and  spelling 
each  appeared  once.  Of  those  same  institutes,  four 
had  6  instructors ;  two  had  5 ;  four  had  4 ;  and  three 
ach  3  and  2.  Eight  out  of  the  17  had  one  or  more 
lectures  by  persons  outside  the  regular  corps  of  institute 
instructors. 

Particulars  regarding  the  present  organization  and 
support  of  teachers'  institutes  are  given  in  Appendix  I, 
■which  is  compiled  from  the  recent  school  laws  of  the 
~%'arious  states,  together  with  statements  made  by  the 
state  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

b.  Teachers'  Meetings 

The  national  and  state  teachers'  associations  are 
touched  upon  in  Chapter  XXVIII  and  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  American  teachers 
flock  together  as  do  those  of  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  earnestness  and  profes- 
sional spirit  of  the  profession.  Within  the  single  state 
of  Illinois,  more  than  seven  thousand  were  in  attendance 
at  the  state  teachers'  association  and  four  separate  meet- 
ings of  di\asional  associations  for  the  year  1902-1903. 
But  aside  from  these  great  meetings  of  teachers,  ever 
since  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools  was 
established,  there  have  been  held,  in  connection  with 
nearly  every  particular  school  system,  meetings  of  the 
corps  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent for  purposes  of  study  and  discussion.  In  many 
instances,  the  superintendent  has  practically  made  his 
teaching  force  in  this  way,  and  often  made  it  well, 
for  such  meetings,  when  frequently  held,  constitute  what 
is  essentially  a  teachers'  training  school.  The  e.xact 
character  of  the  meetings  depends  entirely  upon  the 
interest  and  efficiency  of  that  supervising  officer.  In 
they  are  mere  unprofitable  discussions 
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<rf  tfte  clerical  detatk  of 

book  of  peda^ogKal  inport  ii  read  and  utfuDj 
1;  ia odieriy  the soperinCcadait  lectam;  audit 
•do  oclien,  specialists  frooi  outside  the  local  cxrcle  oc- 
cofy  the  tsse;  In  mimpoiidfiice  vitii  36  sopenainid- 
CDts  in  cities  of  sxoall  and  mediam  size  thnii^iboot  ^ 
Ifiddk  West,  it  vas  fooad  thataD  bold  teachers'  mcedags 
of  some  sort  at  regobx  intervals :  in  3  innliin<iit,  vecUr . 
in  7,  bi-weekly ;  in  22,  moothly ;  in  3,  bHnontbly ;  ami 
in  I,  quarterly.  Nine  superintendents  state  that  spedal 
meetings  for  the  grade  teachers  are  also  held,  either  onda 
their  own  direction  or  that  of  the  principals  of  the  vard 
schools.  Eleven  state  that  they  (the  superintendeDts) 
usually  occupy  the  time  either  in  lecture  or  reading; 
2,  that  occasional  lectures  are  given  by  educational  ex- 
perts ;  and  1 ,  that  such  is  regularly  the  custom.  Twenty- 
eight  say  that  the  meeting  is  of  such  a  character  tlut 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  partidpate  in  discusskst 
of  a  pedagogical  nature,  in  a  few  instances  regular 
assignments  having  been  previously  made.  In  but  one 
instance  is  attendance  at  the  meetings  tacitly  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  though  it  is  probably  virtu- 
ally so  in  many  more 

Undoubtedly  many  sins  have  been  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  teachers'  meeting,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is,  when  properly  conducted,  an  efficient 
means  of  pedagogical  instruction. 


c.  Teachers'  Reading  Circles 

These  are  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  an 
idea  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  1882.  The  plan,  which  closely 
resembled  some  features  of  the  Chautauqua  scheme,  met 
with  immediate  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio 
1i,-;u:hcrs,  and  .i  cirrlt;  was  organized   the  fiinnwlni-    s'ClT, 
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which  in  a  short  time  comprised  a  membership  of  two 
thousand  teachers. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  with  the  direct  management  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  committee.  The  Ohio  circle  was  followed 
in  its  plan  by  the  teachers  in  other  states,  until  now 
similar  organizations  e.xist  in  many  of  the  Western 
states. 

Usually  the  state  board  of  directors  selects  the  books 
to  be  read,  prepares  questions  for  suitable  examinations, 
and  issues  certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations. 

The  local  circles  are  conducted  by  the  superintendents 
of  schools  or  some  teacher  selected  because  of  special 
fitness  for  the  work.  Not  infrequently,  too,  educational 
journals  add  efficiency  to  the  work,  by  publishing  articles 
having  an  especial  bearing  upon  the  books  studied.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  teachers  through- 
out the  Middle  West  are  doing  the  prescribed  work  in 
reading  circles,  with  most  valuable  results. 
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'rom  the  early  times,  wherever  any  formal  recognition  Appendix  K. 
of  the  schools  was  taken  or  support  given  to  them  by  the 
civil  authorities,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  require  some 
sort  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency  of  the  teacher.     Even 
in  the  Dutch  schools  of  New  Amsterdam  this  was  done, 
and  the  difficulties  which  Van   Corler  experienced   in  p.  15. 
securing  a  license  to  teach  were   truly  pathetic.     The 
exact  character  of  the  requirements  imposed  have,  how- 
ever, varied  very  greatly,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  purely  religious,  or-  p. 74. 
thodoxy  in   some  special   form   of   religion   being  the 
prerequisite :  in  others  nationality  was  the  determining 
factor,  and  in  others  —  and  fortunately  for  the  schools 
it  was  the  larger  number  —  academic  proficiency  was 

desideratum. 
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In  Massachusetts,  the  school  ordinance  of  1647  d^ 
creed  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  of  "  discreel  con- 
versation, well  versed  in  tongues."  The  proxnsions  ol 
this  act  applied  also  to  New  Hampshire,  at  that  time 
united  with  Massachusetts.  It  was  enacted  in  1701 
that  every  grammar  school  master  must  be  approved  by 
the  minister  of  the  town  and  also  by  the  ministers  of  the 
two  adjacent  towns.  The  ministers  were,  however,  not 
permitted  to  hold  the  position  themselves.  By  the  law 
Pp.  81, 137,  149.  of  1712  the  schoolmaster  was  required  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  A  later  law 
(1789)  requires  that  masters  of  schools  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  college  or  university,  though  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  from  some  learned  minister  might  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  this. 

In  Connecticut  it  was  decreed  in  17 14  that  "the 
selectmen  in  every  town  should  examine  the  teachers  as 
to  their  qualifications." 

A  similar  law  was  in  force  at  this  time  in  New  Jersey. 
To  just  what  hardships  the  early  aspirants  for  teachers' 
honors  were  subjected  by  those  early  officials,  many  of 
whom  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  could  themselves 
neither  read  nor  write,  cannot  now  be  said.  No  doubt 
an  uncertainty  on  this  point,  on  the  part  of  the  aspirants 
themselves,  tended  to  lessen  the  number  of  unqualified 
teachers ;  but  beyond  this  we  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
test.  When  during  the  last  century  state  systems  of 
schools  were  established  in  every  instance,  the  ' 
the  schoolroom  was  guarded  by  some  form  of  tcj 
examination. 

In  many  states  three  classes  of  teachers'  ccrtili 
are  now  issued  based  upon  general  legislation. 

1st  County  certificates,  usually  good  but  for  on« 
two  j'ears,  elementary  in  their  character,  and  itttenl 
for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

2d.     State  certificates  good   for  a   definite  pcrio 
frequently  five  years  —  and  of  a  much  more  advi 
character  than  the  county  certificates. 
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REFERSnCES 


3d.  State  life  certificates,  given  only  after  a  some- 
irhat  rigid  examination  in  all  the  common  school  branches, 
3gether  with  some  subjects  of  a  higher  grade.  In 
m  three  examinations  some  knowledge  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  is  demanded.  There  is  no  exact  uni- 
[ormity  among  the  different  states  either  in  the  character 
u  the  examination  or  in  the  method  of  its  administration. 
Besides  these  state  and  county  tests  of  eflRciency,  most 
large  cities  and  towns  demand  special  examinations  of 
applicants  for  positions  within  their  schools,  but  such 
have  only  a  local  bearing. 

In  many  states,  though  not  by  any  means  all,  a  normal 
school  diploma,  or  a  certificate  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity is  accepted  in  place  of  the  general  teachers'  exami- 
fins. 
rtain  particulars  regarding  the  present  methods  of 
ication  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  are  given 
,iit  Appendix  H. 

PIHlEarl.  Teachers'  Classes.  N.  E.  A.  1895  :  173,  —  Bamett, 
l*'  A.  Making  of  the  Teacher.  In  Common  Sense  in  Education  and 
Twching,  pp.  289-310.  —  ISlodgetl,  ].  H.     Teachers'  Examination 

I  *«d  Crrlificates  in  the  Various  States.     Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1897-1898, 

-   I';"       Boone,  R.G.     Preparation  of  Teachers.     In  Education  in 

i  States,  pp.  1 17-157.  —  ^//r>fr.  Frederick.    Normal  Schools 

t  i.ic  I  raining  of  Teachers.     At.  Month.  81  :  769,  —  /lutler,  N.  M. 

Bng  of  Teachers.     Cent.    16:915.     A  College  for  Teachers. 
25:  249-25 1.  —  Cnok,    John    W.      Professional    Training    of 
era  in  Normal  Schools.     N.  E.  A.   1894:86. —Gordy.  J.  P. 
ind  Crowth  of  the  Normal  School  Idea  in  the  United  States. 
L^C  Inf.  No.  8.  1891.  —  Hull,  G.  Stanley.     American  Universities 
H^Uie  Training  of   Teachers.     Forum,   17  :  148.     The   Training 
P^^cachers.     Forum.   10:11.  —  Hanus,  Paul    H.     Preparation   of 
'**High  .School  Teacher  of  Mathematics.     In  Educational  Aims  and 
V»lDoi,pp.  141-163.  —  Hcrvey,  W.  L.    New  York  College  for  Training 
ofTtacher^.     R.  of  R.'s.  5  :  424-428.  — Hinsdale.  B.  A.  (I).    Training 
"fTetcliers.     In  B\itler's  Education  in  the  United  States.  1:361-407. 
•[ke Teacher's  Academical  and  Professional  Preparation.     N.  E.  A. 
:7I3.     The  Certification  of  College  and  University  Graduates 
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as  Teacfaen  is  Uk  Pliblic  Sdboob.     Sdb.  Rer.  7 :  jjt. — HsOSttk 
P.    The  Present  Status  of  Tcacfang  ia  Stale  Nonad  S^oob.    Ptd 
Seia.  8:49$.  — Hogfaes.  Mn.  E.P.    The  PrafnaoBal  Tiaiafaig  tf 
Teacfaen  far  tiie  SeooiKiary  Schools.    N.E.  A.  1893:317.— yMfc, 
W.  B.    The  Tnioing  of  Teaches  far  Seooadtf;  Schoott.    E^ 
Rer.  1 1 :  345.  — /tmet,  L.  H.    Teachefs'  Readtag  Crdes.    N  E  V 
189; :  179.  — Till  ■!■■.  A.  J.     Pedagogr  ia  our  Colleges  2ad  L  ai- 
vdshies.    Ped  Sesa.  9 :  366.  —  AfaxwutLW.  H.    Teacfaen' Saiaric*. 
Ed.  Rer.  3 :  73.  —  AVaviX  M.  A.    CoatribotioBs  to  the  History  of 
Normal  Scfaoob  in  the  Uaited  States.     Rep.  Cocn.  Ed.  1898-1899^ 
3 :  3363. —  Ntghtiagale.  .'\.  F.     Prepantioo  of  Teachefs  for  ScoohI- 
arySchoob.    Sch.  ReT.4:  139.  — OHa.  Arris  S.  Teachers*  InstiWHi. 
K.  E.  A.  1895: 165.  — Olmstead.  Damoiii  (biog  ).    Am.  Joer.  Ed. 
S :  367.  —  (TSJisa,  M.  V.    The  Professiocial  Tcahtiag  of  Tcachen. 
Pop.  Sd  Mo.  45:796.  —  Parker,  Ftaacis  W.     The  TtatniJ^  flf 
Teachers.     N.  E.  A.  1895  :  969.    Traiotng  of  Teachcn.     Sdeoee^ 
9:  564-567.— /'<srr/i^  W.  H.    The  Ttaiaiag  of  the  Teacher.    Ed. 
Rer.  16 :  469.  —  Pioce.  Cjrat  (btog.).    Am.  Joar.  Ed.  4 :  275.  —  Rxt, 
J.  M.     Talent  vi.  Training,  in  Teaching.     Fonnn,  34:  588-607.— 
Riisiett,  J.  E.     The  Training  of  Teachers  for  SeoomUrr  Sdwob. 
N.  E.  A.   1899:285:  1901  :  636.  — Sabin,  Henry.      What   Procst 
Means  are  Available  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers?    N.  E.  A. 
1891:505. — Schuffer,  N.  C.     One-sided  Training  of  Teachcn. 
Forum,  33:456-459.  —  Shepherd,  H.  E.     Examining  and  Certifr 
eating  of  Teachers.     Ed.  1 :  337.  —  Smith,  W.  Tofanaa.     Teacher' 
Salaries  and  Pensions,  Ed.  Rev.  2:335-  —  Tappon,  E.  T.     The 
Examination  of  Teachers.     N.  E.  A.  1883  : 3.     Teachers*  Pfeusiou 
and  Annuities.    Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1899-1900,  3  :  3569.  — United  Stales 
Education,  Bureau  of.    Teachers'  Institutes.    Circ.  Inf.  No.  3, 
p.  206.     Training  of  Teachers.     Reports.  tS8o:lxxxvti-c;    li 
oixvtii-cxxxiii ;      i883:xcvi-cii:      1883 :  dx-cxrii ;      1884: 
cxliii:     1886:396-453;     1887:379-458;     1889:1015-1030:     1: 
469-487;    1894:650-663;    1896:865-870.  — Wclldon.    J.    E, 
Teacher's  Training  of  Himself.    Contemp.  63:369-386. 


AFTER 
ART  AND  MANUAL  EDUCATION 

a.   Art  Education 

Although  since  the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin  there 
have  been  earnest  advocates  of   drawing  and  various 
forms  of  manual  training  as  school  subjects,  such  can 
hirdly  be  said  to  have  received  a  respectable  hearing  on 
the  part  of  the  people  until  so  late  as  1870.     It  is  true 
that  previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  established  in 
various  cities  of  the  country,  drawing  and  art  schools  of  a 
more  or  less  nondescript  character,  and  that  there  were 
in  operation  a  few  creditable  institutions  ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  not  yet  been  toucKed,  and  there  was 
probably  some  justification  in  the  European  characteriza- 
tion of  us.  as  an  inartistic  people.     In  fact,  previous  to 
1870  there  were  but  ten  institutions  in  the  country  giv- 
ing instruction  in  any  department  of   the  fine  arts,  of 
sufficient    promise  to   be  considered   by   the   commis- 
sioner of  education  in  his  later  reports.     Of  these,  the 
three  oldest  were  in  Philadelphia,  that  in  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  having  given 
free  instruction  in  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay  since 
t8o6.     The  second  to  open  its  doors  was  the  Franklin 
Institute    of    Philadelphia,    which    offered    courses    in 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  topographical  drawing  in 
semi-weekly  classes  for  a  small  fee.     It  began  the  work 
in  1824.     The  third  was  a  school  entirely  for  women, 
opened  by  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  in  1847,  and 
giving  free  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as 
modelling  in  clay.    The  next  to  open  was  the  night  school 
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of  the  Maryland  Institute,  giving  training  in  elementary 
and  mechanical  drawing  to  members  of  the  institute 
only.  The  day  school  was  not  opened  until  i860.  In 
1852  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City  opened  its 
women's  courses,  and  in  1857  its  free  school  of  art 
This  institution  has  been  doing  a  work  in  popular  edu- 
cation in  New  York  City,  hardly  equalled  by  any  other 
of  its  character  in  the  country,  if  indeed  in  the  world. 
It  was  founded  by  Peter  Cooper,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
the  city.  The  character  of  the  man  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  address  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  building  which  he  had  given :  — 

''  Believing  that  in.stniction  in  the  sdence  and  philosophy  of  2 
true  republican  government,  formed,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  in  all  its  operations,  is  suited  to  the  commoa 
wants  of  our  nature,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  preser\'e  and  secure 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  all ;  thai  such  a  government  rightly  under- 
stood and  wisely  administered,  will  most  etTectually  stimulate  indus- 
try and  afford  the  best  means  possible  to  improve  and  elevate  our 
race,  by  giving  security  and  value  to  all  forms  of  human  labor ;  that 
it  is  on  the  right  understanding  and  application  of  this  science  based 
as  it  is  on  the  golden  rule ;  that  eternal  principle  of  truth  and  justice 
that  unites  the  individual,  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation 
in  one  common  purpo.se  and  interest  binding  all  to  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them:  thus  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  great  Importance  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
science,  I  have  provided  th.it  it  shall  be  continually  taught,  as  of 
pret-minent  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind." 

His  school  has  been  one  of  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments ever  erected  by  man. 

According  to  its  by-laws,  the  work  of  the  union  is  as 
follows:  — 

"The  tnisfees  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  respectable  females  in  the  arts  of  designs  and  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  in  their  judgment  will  tend  to  the  elevation 
and  employment  of  female  labor  .  .  .  'a  free  reading  room  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  third  story  for  the  use  of  the  working  cla.sses  of  both 
sexes  and  their  families '  .  .  .  free  courses  of  instruction  at  night 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  sdence  and  their  application  to  tht 
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inessoflife  .  .  .  shall  always  include  chemistry,  physics, 

ud  mediaoical  drawing  ...  an  annual  course  of  Icc- 

the  principles  of  government  and  political  economy  .  .  . 

the  income  of  the  corporation  will  warrant,  establish,  and 

a  thorough  polytechnic  school." 

All  this  has  been,  and  is  being  done.  In  the  free  night 
Khool  of  art  courses  are  offered  in  free  hand,  perspec- 
tive, industrial,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawing, 
drawing  frona  the  form,  and  from  the  cast,  and  modelling 

UMky. 

^Bther  institutions  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  were 

^^blished  in  the  United  States  as  follows,  up  to  the 

Hr  i8;o :  — 


^ 


1856.  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati. 

1861.  The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

1865.   Pittsburg  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

1869.  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati 


What  makes  the  year  1870  memorable  in  the  art 
amils  of  our  country  is  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Attempts  had  been 
made  previous  to  this  time  to  have  the  subject  taught  in 
the  Khools  in  other  cities ;  but  they  had  come  to  naught, 
Of  '  ■  iU9  rea.sons  been  productive  of  few  results. 

Ill  ic,  as  far  back  as  1849,  drawing  was  given  a 

pUce  in  the  school  programme,  but  was  continued  only 
for  a  brief  period.  Cleveland,  too,  tried  the  experiment 
in  the  jtamc  year,  but  little  resulted  from  it.  Boston 
•as,  however,  fortunate  in  securing  no  less  an  artist  and 
orgaoizer  than  Walter  Smith  as  "  art  director "  for  its 
ic^ools,  and  since  in  the  same  year  (1870),  by  state  law, 

KWfIng   was  made  a  required    study  in   all  towns  in 
state  having  five  thou.sand  and  more  inhabitants,  the 
subject  came  immediately  into  prominence.     The  State 
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Normal  Art  School  was  established  at  Boston  in  1873 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  adequately  prepared  teachers. 
The  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
and  since  the  people  were  ready  for  it,  an  immediate 
wave  of  art  enthusiasm  spread  over  the  country  which 
since  that  time  has  steadily  gained  in  volume,  until  now 
no  public  school  system  is  without  its  art  instruction, 
nor  without  a  competent  specialist  as  director,  unless 
prevented  by  financial  reasons. 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  of 
the  country,  where  this  consideration  would  have  little 
force,  no  less  than  53,234  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  109,- 
029  are  taking  courses  in  drawing,  a  larger  number  th:in 
for  any  other  subject,  save  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric,  and 
English  literature.  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  for  the 
high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  nor  for  the  elementar)' 
school  systems,  but  certainly  for  the  latter  they  would 
far  exceed  these  figures. 

Meanwhile  special  institutions  for  art  instruction  have 
gone  on  multiplying  in  the  same  proportion.  Several 
of  these  are  in  connection  with  our  great  museums  of 
fine  arts,  as  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  in  Washington,  while  others  are  maintained 
as  departments  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  422 
such  institutions  in  1901,47  were  offering  courses  in  fine 
arts  (this  and  many  of  the  following  facts  are  taken  from 
Frederick),  the  enrolment  in  the  subjects  being  a  little 
over  5000  out  of  a  total  student  body  of  47,000.  Yale 
was  the  first  to  establish  fine  arts  instruction,  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  movement,  standing  in  a  class  bv 
itself  to-day  in  the  success  with  which  it  deals  withj 
problems  of  the  artist  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
eral  student  body.  It  is  one  of  two  of  the  larger  uni 
sities,  the  other  being  Leland  Stanford,  which  givd 
degree  for  work  in  the  department. 

Fine  arts  instruction  has  been  a  matter  of 
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introduction  during  the  last  two  decades,  usually  with- 
out any  special  change  in  university  organization,  except 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  department.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  say  just  when  it  did  find  place  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  particular  institutions.  As  it  is  at  present 
taught,  however,  the  character  of  the  courses  present 
four  somewhat  distinct  types.  First,  we  find  that  of 
lectures  merely,  upon  the  history  of  fine  arts  and  aesthet- 
ics, with  little  or  no  technical  instruction.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  work  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Princeton,  Chicago, 
and  the  state  universities  of  Maine,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  course  at  Brown,  which  is  typical  of  the 
class,  is  as  follows;  (i)  ancient  art,  chiefly  Greek;  (2)  Ro- 
man and  mediaeval,  including  Byzantine;  (3)  renaissance, 
chiefly  Italian;  (4)  art  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  (5)  nineteenth  century  art;  (6)  theory  and 
criticism.  A  second  class,  including  Wellesley,  Harvard, 
and  the  state  universities  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  while 
putting  much  stress  upon  the  lecture  side  of  instruction, 
provide  studio  courses  for  those  who  desire  them.  Of 
the  work  at  Harvard,  Professor  Frederick  says:  — 

"  Of  all  our  universities  and  colleges,  Harvard  comes  the  nearest 
to  what  may  be  called  fine  art  instruction,  of  any  American  university. 
Having  no  teclinical  nor  professional  aim  in  view,  the  study  is  really 
caltnnl :  and  is  made  so  by  a  unison  of  theory  and  practice." 

The  following  arc  Harvard's  courses  :  (i)  principles  of 
delineation,  color,  and  (2)  principles  of  design  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  (3)  history  of  Greek  art, 
(4)  the  fine  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  renaissance ; 
ako  an  adx'anced  course  in  classical  archaeology.  This 
tt  made  possible  by  the  collection  of  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
%'■  '  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    It  maybe 

Kii  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  teach  fine  arts  with- 

out examples  as  to  conduct  a  school  of  agriculture  upon 
a  desert  island.  Many  institutions,  although  putting 
some  5tress  upon  art  for  art's  sake,  nevertheless  o£fer 
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art  courses  largely  because  of  the  bearing  tbey  have 
upon  architectural  and  other  forms  of  professional 
instruction.  Among  such  should  be  classed  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Pennsylvania, 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  various  schools  of  technology. 
Many  of  these  institutions  have  admirably  equipped  art 
departments,  and  are  doing  work  of  the  highest  char* 
acter. 

b.  Musical  Education 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  district  school  music, 
or  what  passed  for  it,  has  had  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Not  that  technical  instruction  was  given,  for  the  itiner- 
ant singing  master  with  his  evening  singing  school 
looked  after  that,  but  "  examination  day  "  came  with  reg- 
ularity, and  songs  for  the  occasion  had  to  be  prepared. 
These  were  practised  industriously  and  sung  with  vigor. 

Not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  the  real  pedagogical  value  of  music  begin  to  be 
recognized,  and  the  schools  set  to  work  to  introduce  it 
from  that  point  of  view.  As  kindergartens  were  intro- 
duced, they  did  much  to  popularize  the  subject,  and  now 
it  is  practically  universal,  taken  alike  by  the  musical  and 
unmusical.  In  1885,  when  a  special  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  public  schools  was  made  by  the 
bureau  of  education,  the  following  were  found  to  be  the 
conditions :  —  

Pupils  in  schools  in  which  music  is  not  taught  128,738 
Pupils  in  schools  in  which  music  is  taught  by 

the  regular  leaching  force  .  .  .  251,769 
Pupils  in  schools  in  which  music  is  taught  by 

special  teachers  only  ....  21,033 
Pupils  in  schools  in  which  music  is  taught  by 

special  teachers  and  regular  teachers      •    795i3l4 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  at  that  time  only  a 
one-eighth   of   the   pupils  were  without   instruction  j 
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mttsk ;  and  to-day  the  proportion  is  much  less.  Besides 
the  public  school  facilities  for  musical  instruction,  pri- 
vate teachers  are  abundant  in  every  locality,  and  each 
considerable  town  has  one  or  more  conservatories  where 
tended  instruction  is  offered.  Many  of  the  colleges 
d  universities,  too,  maintain  musical  departments;  in 
some  instances  seminaries  for  women  having  so  empha- 
sized them  as  to  have  become  little  other  than  conserva- 
tories of  music.  Singing  societies  and  choral  unions 
must  not  be  disregarded  as  important  factors  in  munici- 
pal education,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
such  men  as  Henry  L.  Higginson,  whose  generosity  has 
made  possible  for  these  many  years  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  the  matter  of  artists'  concerts,  we 
arc  now  but  little  behind  the  European  nations,  and  in 
the  musical  productions  made  possible  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  far  in  the  lead. 

c.   Manual  Education 

Those  forms  of  education  which  are  primarily  in- 
tended to  produce  in  the  pupil  a  dexterity  of  movement, 
rather  than  intellectual  development  of  an  academic  or 
professional  nature,  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  two  dis- 
tinctly different  demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  first  is  largely  an  economic  one,  and  calls  for  skilled 
bbor.  The  result  has  been  the  various  trade  schools. 
The  second  has  come  from  the  educational  leaders,  and 
has  called  for  the  various  forms  of  manual  instruction, 
not  so  much  because  of  their  vocational,  as  their  educa- 
tional value ;  and  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
departments  of  manual  instruction  of  a  general  nature, 
in  our  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
It  is  true  that  neither  one  of  these  classes  of  schools 
disregards  the  primary  aim  of  the  other,  for  the  educa- 
tional value  of  trades  instruction  in  the  purely  industrial 
schools  is  fully  recognized,  as  is  the  vocational  nature  of 
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much  of  the  manual  work  in  the  other  class  of  schools; 

yet  that  their  aims  are  distinct  cannot  be  denied,  nor 

should  it  be.     Schools  of  the  industrial  type  have 

I  Chapter  xvn.     touched   upon   in  the  chapter  on  technical  educ 

Those  of  manual  instruction  for  educational  ends  arel 
later  development,  and  have  their  raison  d'ftrt  in  the 
changing  social  conditions.  When  the  population  was 
largely  rural,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  factors  in  the 
household  economy,  helping  with  the  "  chores  "  and  the 
housework,  besides  doing  the  many  little  mechanical  jobs 
which  arise  about  the  house,  the  proper  motor  control 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  was  acquired  without 
the  necessity  of  help  on  the  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
schools.  But  with  the  increase  of  urban  population,  and 
the  more  intricate  organization  of  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  the  boys  and  girls  were  deprived  of  this 
home  education  in  manual  and  domestic  service  to  the 
undoubted  detriment,  not  only  of  the  active  side  of  their 
education,  but  of  the  purely  intellectual  as  well,  for  odc 
cannot  suffer  without  injury  to  the  other.  These  facts 
being  recognized,  the  leaders  in  educational  thought  cast 
about  for  some  remedy,  and  in  the  early  '70' s,  soon  after 
the  first  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  the  question  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
dependent  upon  it,  manual  instruction  for  other  than 
purely  vocational  purposes  had  its  origin.  Such  work 
seems  to  have  been  first  offered  at  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,  now  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  1871, 
under  the  direction  of  N.  C.  Ricker,  now  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  In  that  year  both  wood  and 
iron  shops  were  in  operation.  During  the  next  y« 
(1872)  similar  shops  were  established  by  C.  M.  We 
ward,  a  leader  in  manual  instruction  ever  since,  at 
Washington  University  in  Sl  Louis.  Even  previou 
this  time,  the  merits  of  the  so-called  "  Russian"  mc 
of  tool  work,  formulated  by  Delia  Vo5  in  St.  Pet 
burg,  had  been  discussed  on  tliis  side  of  flic  wut« 
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had  not  been  actually  introduced.  But  in  1873  Pro- 
fessor Ricker,  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  made  a  careful 
study  of  its  methods  and  results,  modified  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  his  department,  and  put  it  into  practice  in 
1875.  Specimens  of  work  done  under  his  direction 
were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 
At  the  same  exhibition  an  elaborate  display  of  models 
illustrating  the  method  was  made  by  the  Russian  school, 
and  we  may  perhaps  date  the  real  beginning  of  educa- 
tional manual  training  from  that  year.  Schoolmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  went  home  from  the  exhibition 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibility  of  manual  instruction  ; 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  took  steps  to  introduce  it  into 
their  schools.  The  move,  so  far  as  the  public  schools 
are  concerned,  has  taken  on  two  forms:  (i)  that  of  the 
introduction  of  manual  branches  into  the  regular  curric- 
ula of  the  schools,  and  (2)  that  of  the  establishment  of 
separate  manual  training  high  schools.  Where  the  lat- 
ter is  done,  the  simpler  manual  branches  are  taught  in 
the  grades  in  connection  with  the  regular  work. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Grades 

So  rapid  was  the  introduction  of  this  feature  of  educa- 
tional work  into  the  public  schools,  that  in  1889  some 
form  of  it  was  in  operation  in  28  cities  and  towns  in  the 
country,  in  9  of  which  it  was  offered  in  all  the  grades. 
In  the  others  it  was  about  evenly  distributed  over  the 
primary  and  intermediate  classes  ;  and  was  usually  given 
three  times  a  week  for  an  interval  of  one  hour,  though 
many  variations  from  this  plan  were  shown.  Besides  the 
subject  of  drawing,  which  was  very  frequently  included 
with  the  manual  work,  all  gave  some  form  of  wood 
work,  21,  sewing;  11,  cooking;  9,  modelling  in  clay; 
6,  paper  folding ;  5,  printing ;  and  4,  work  in  iron.  In 
igoi  similar  courses  were  being  given  in  232  cities  of 
over  8<xx)  inhabitants,  and  in  a  large  number  of  smaller 
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towns.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  put  the  couises  in 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  grades,  where  they  are 
given  at  all,  about  six  times  as  many  schools  having 
them  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  as  in  the  first  four 
grades.  Cooking  has  also  been  more  generally  intro- 
duced. 

Manual  Training  Schools 

Beginning    with    the    St.    Louis    Manual    Training 
School,  which  opened  in  1880,  the  number  of  special 
schools  of   this  character  has  rapidly  increased,  being 
18  in  1889,  and  153  in  1901,  though  the  last  figure  in- 
cludes a  considerable  number  of  trades  schools,  among 
them,  35  for  Indians.     Of  the  100  or  so  in  which  the 
vocational   element  is   made   subservient  to  the  more 
broadly  educational,  25  are  elementary  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  24  cover  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields 
of  instruction ;   48   are  purely  secondary ;   4   combine 
work  of  a  secondary  grade  with  the  higher;  4  do  work 
of  a  collegiate  grade  only,  while  2  cover  all  grades  of 
work  from  the  lowest  elementary,  through  the  college. 
Of  those  giving  instruction  of  a  secondary  grade  only, 
nearly  all  are  public  manual  training  high  schools  sup- 
ported in  every  way,  as  are  any  other  parts  of  the  public 
school  system.     The  move  for  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  was  not  under  way  until  well  into  the  '80' s,  but 
in  1884  Chicago  and  Baltimore  established  them,  and 
New  York  City  made  pro%ision  for  manual  instruction 
in  its  city  college.     The  next  year  (1885)  the  Central 
Manual  Training  High  School  was  opened  in  I'h^'-  '•' 
phia,  and  early  in  1886  the  Cleveland  School.     C 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  Haven,  I^nis- 
vUle,  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  and  Boston  soon  followed 
with  similar  schools,  the  latter  naming  its  school  the 
Mechanics  Arts  High  School.     These  schoo! 
one  general  type,  though  each  retains  an  !■ 
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of  its  own.  The  entrance  requirements  are  usually  the 
same  as  for  the  English  and  classical  high  schools  in 
the  same  cities,  the  courses  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
requirements  for  graduation  equivalent.  Modern  Ian-  Appendix! 
guages  are  taught,  though  not  the  ancient;  English  is 
not  neglected,  while  mathematics  is  emphasized.  The 
physical  and  chemical  sciences  receive  much  attention, 
and  the  laborator)'  facilities  for  teaching  them  are  gen- 
erally better  than  in  the  academic  high  schools.  Besides 
the  departments  for  wood  and  iron  working,  which  are 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  boys,  those  of 
the  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  including  sewing,  dress- 
making, millinery,  cooking,  and  even  household  sanita- 
tion and  assthetics  are  maintained  in  the  coeducational 
schools.  In  the  manual  training  high  schools  and 
manual  training  departments  of  the  other  high  schools 
in  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the  country  are  enrolled 
10,146  students,  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  in  those  schools.     Of  these  2687  are  girls. 

The  private  secondary  schools  of  manual  training  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  public,  except  that  in 
many  instances  their  offerings  are  more  extensive,  com- 
bining the  manual  instruction  with  a  greater  amount  of 
art  work  and  even  courses  for  library  and  business 
training. 

The  few  schools  which  combine  the  secondary  grade 
of  instruction  with  the  higher  are  all  private  institutions. 
Among  them  are  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  the  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois  (1896),  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Drexel 
Institute  of  Philadelphia  (1891);  schools  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence. 

Of  the  two  institutions  of  a  collegiate  grade,  one  is  a 
state  institution  —  the  State  Manual  Training  School 
of  North  Dakota  at  Ellendale ;  the  other,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  Although  the 
former  is  essentially  an  institution  for  instruction  in  the 
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manual  arts,  the  latter  offers  them  only  as  a  department 
in  connection  with  commercial  and  other  branches. 
Besides  these  two  special  institutions  of  collegiate  rank, 
manual  training  is  taught  in  all  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  in  many  of  the  other  institutions  which  were  dis- 
cussed  in  Chapter  XVII.  Courses  in  domestic  science, 
though  formerly  not  included  in  their  curricula,  are 
being  rapidly  introduced,  and  are  now  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing:  the  state  universities  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nevada ;  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  Alabama  (colored),  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana,  North  Caro- 
lina (colored).  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
and  Utah ;  the  Branch  Normal  of  Arkansas,  Hampton 
Institute,  and  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. 
These  institutions,  together  with  Pratt  Institute,  the 
TeachersCollege(Columbia),  the  manual  training  schook 
wholly  or  partially  of  a  collegiate  grade,  and  a  it 
normal  schools,  form  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers 
of  this  branch. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

OOMMERQAL  EDUCATION 

[IssTJTimoNS  offering  courses  of  training  for  business 
!  of  four  classes. 

Commercial  and  business  schools. 
\i.  Public  high  schools. 

Endowed  secondary  schools,  usually  more  or  less 
diistrial  and  technical  in  their  nature. 
I  d.  Colleges  and  universities. 


a.   Commercial  and  Business  Schools 

This  class  of  schools,  supporting  themselves  entirely 
from  fees  and  conducted  purely  as  business  ventures, 
were  first  in  the  field,  having  had  their  origin  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  their  incep- 
tion they  were  very  simple  institutions,  having  in  many 
instances  but  one  teacher,  and  as  equipment,  nothing 
"lore  than  a  single  room,  usually  in  some  business 
fclock,  and  a  few  tables  and  chairs.  The  course  was 
•hort,  of  a  few  months  at  most,  and  consisted  of  pen- 
■Mnship,  business  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  institu- 
tions met  a  business  need  ;  for  they  multiplied  very  rap- 
i<lly.  took  on  more  complete  forms  of  organization,  and 
in  some  instances  developed  into  schools  of  consider- 
«b!e  size,  or  into  systems  of  affiliated  .schools  situated  in 
different  cities,  but  under  the  same  general  management. 
rhc  Packard  schools  and  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Khools  are  evidences  of  this  tendency  to  form  "chains," 
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no  less  than  fifty  having  been  at  one  time  under  the 
latter  name. 

In  1870  the  number  of  private  commercial  schools  in 
the  country  was  26,  with  5824  pupils.  In  1875  theuum- 
bers  were  131,  and  26,109,  respectively.  In  r88o,  i6j, 
and  27,146;  in  1890,  263,  and  78,982;  while  in  1901, 
there  were  407  such  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
110,031  students,  and  a  teaching  force  of  2434.  The 
greatest  variation  is  found  among  these  institutions. 
Several  have  but  i  instructor,  a  considerable  number 
but  2,  while  26  have  between  10  and  19;  6  between  20 
and  29;  and  i  upwards  of  30;  the  remainder  having 
between  3  and  9  upon  the  teaching  force.  As  pre- 
requisites to  admission,  the  common  branches  only  are 
demanded.  All  except  a  very  few  schools  maintain  a 
general  commercial  course ;  and  all  save  75,  courses 
in  stenography.  In  addition,  a  general  course  in  the 
English  branches  is  offered  in  about  one-half  the 
schools,  while  telegraphy  is  taught  in  about  one- 
fourth.  But  36  of  the  schools  offer  courses  of  twelve 
months  or  over  (one  36  and  another  30),  the  average 
length  being  si.x  months.  A  great  majority  hold  se* 
sions  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  Minjf 
are  elaborately  equipped  with  all  the  business  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business — includiir 
clearing  house,  etc.  — and  the  students  carry  on  bi 
transactions  through  the  mail  with  those  in  other  affili- 
ated schools.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
schools  of  this  class  have  done  valuable  work,  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  educational  institutions  in  the 
broadest  sense,  since  their  primary  aim  is  to  turn  out 
pupils  who  are  proficient  in  some  particular  system  of 
bookkeeping  or  of  stenography,  rather  than  to  develop 
intellectual  power.  What  they  pretend  to  do,  h  ■  "  " 
they  in  many  instances  do  well,  and  even  an  api  - 

system  pure  and  simple  has  some  place  in  our  ccooa 
development 
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b.   Commercial  Education  in  Public  High  Schools 

Courses  for  business  gained   their  admission   to  the 
American    high    school   through    the     introduction,    in 
some  instances  two  or  three  decades  ago,  of  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  sometimes  stenography, 
offered  as  electivcs.     In  many  schools  this  represents 
precisely  the  status  of  business  studies  to-day.     There  is, 
however,  a  widespread  move  in  the  direction  of  better 
organization  of  the  work  and  the  arrangement  of  definite 
curricula  covering  three  or  four  years,  which  shall  bring 
about  as  full  an  intellectual  development  as  do  any  of 
the  secondary  school  courses ;  though  utilizing  as  the 
basis  of  such  a  development  the  purely  and  allied  com- 
mercial   branches.      Whether   this   is  entirely  possible 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  many  cities  are  struggling  with 
the  problem,  and  in  so  many  different  ways  that  if  the 
problem  is  capable  of  a  solution,  it  will  be  discovered  in 
some  one  of  them.     Although  it  is  too  early  in  the  move 
to  predict  results,  it  seems  probable  that  the  best  plan 
for  commercial  education  in  the  high  school  is  through 
the  establishment  of  entirely  separate  schools  for  the 
purpose  —  the  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
the  case  of  manual  training.     Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  New  York  City  are  as  yet  the  only  ones 
to  do  so  (Washington  since  1890,  New  York  since  1900); 
but  Chicago  has   the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
will  undoubtedly  soon  take  definite  action.     In  Boston 
a  two  years'  commercial  course  is  given  in   connection 
with  some  of  the  regular  high  schools.    In  Pittsburg,  the 
course  is  of  but  one  year.      In  Omaha,  the  course  is 
spread  over  four  years,  no  one  of  which  is  intensively 
commercial  in  its  character,  and  a  similar  course  is  pur-  James,  pp.  676- j 
sued  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  ^' 

A  study  of  the  curricula  of  public  high  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  years  of  1890  and 
1900,  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  changes  in 
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commercial  branches  during  the  ten  years'  period.  Fift]| 
schools  were  selected  for  the  study,  from  the  larger  aii( 
medium-sized  cities,  and  every  part  of  the  country  wai 
represented.  The  facts  were  taken  from  the  printo 
courses  of  study  and  are  expressed  in  the  fol 
table :  — 


Unmo  Status 


No.  of  schools  studied,  1890, 

46;  1900,  56 
Per  cent  offering  study  .  . 
Per  cent  offering  one-half  year 
Per  cent  offering  one  year 
Per  cent  offering  two  years  . 
Percentofferingstudyfirst  year 
Per  cent  offering  study  second 

year 

Per  cent  offering  study  third 

year 

Per  cent  offering  study  fourth 

year 

Per  cent  offering  a  full  course, 

1890,  8;  1900.  23 
Per  cent  offering  no  studies, 

1890,  24;  1900,  19 


Book. 
KsBriNG 


B90  1900 


P»AC. 


1890  1900 


Civ. 
Gov. 


1890  1900 


Com. 
Law 


1B90  1900 


CoH 

AHITH. 


Com. 
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As  may  be  seen,  the  full  commercial  course  is 
in  about  three  times  as  many  of  these  schools  in  19 
as  was  the  case  in  1890.     The  specific  subjects  whici 
have  been  especially  emphasized  are  stenography,  con 
mercial     geography,   commercial     law,    and     busio 
practice. 

The  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools ' 
from  those  in  the  private  commercial  schools  in 
less  technical,  and  in  the  introduction  of  these  subjcc^ 
and  in  some  instances  the  ethics  of  business,  which 
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to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  the  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  commercial  relations. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  commercial  branches 
in  our  public  high  schools  for  as  many  years  as  figures 
are  given  for  by  the  commissioner  of  education  is  as 
follows:  1893-1894,  15,220;  1894-1895,25.539;  1895- 
1896.  30.330;  1896-1897,  33.07s;  1897-1898.  31-633; 
1898-1899,  38,134;  1899-1900,  68,890;  1900-1901, 
84412. 

c.  Commercial  Education  in  Private  Endowed 
Institutions  of  Secondary  Grade 

There  are  many  institutions  of  this  class,  and  among 
Ihtra  a  few  which  must  be  recognized  as  leaders  among 
secondary  schools  in  commercial  education,  such  as  the 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Drexel  Institute  of 
Philadelphia.  The  latter  has  an  especially  elaborate  Rep.  Com.  Ed. 
organization  and  extended  course.  ''°''  "•"*'• 

In  all,  867  private  academies  offer  commercial  courses, 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  15,649  pupils.  The  courses 
do  not  vary  materially  in  most  instances  from  those  in 
the  public  high  schools. 

Many  of  the  normal  schools,  too,  both  public  and 
private  (seventy-five  in  all),  make  provision  for  commer- 
cial students. 

i.  Commercial  Education  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities 

The  most  recent  move  in  commercial  education,  and 
the  mo$t  hopeful  one,  since  it  aims  to  produce  leaders 
rather  than  mere  journeymen,  is  that  which  is  just  now 
Xking  place  in  our  higher  academic  institvitions.  Our 
»mmcrcial  and  economic  development  is  in  the  direc- 
(on  of  great  business  enterprises,  the  success  or  failure 

which   depend  upon  the   good   judgment   and   far- 
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sightedness  of  their  leaders,  not  in  their  expertness  ai 
bookkeepers.  In  recognition  of  this,  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  graduat- 
ing men  of  power,  the  basis  of  whose  education  '■ 
mercial,  rather  than  classical  or  technically  sc. 
The  move  started  but  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and 
gained  hardly  any  momentum  until  within  the  last  five 
years.  Previous  to  that  time  commercial  branches  had 
been  taught  in  the  colleges,  but  the  treatment  was 
academic  rather  than  professional,  and  amounted  to 
little. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  higher 
institution  to  arrange  definite  courses  of  study  for  stu- 
dents anticipating  business  careers.  This  was  made 
possible  through  a  gift  of  5 100,000  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wharton,  which  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  » 
school  of  finance  and  economy  in  the  university,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  founder.  Besides  certain  mathematical, 
historical,  and  linguistic  studies,  the  course  in  the  Whar- 
ton school  includes,  in  the  freshman  year,  physical  and 
economic  geography,  practical  economic  problems,  eco- 
nomic literature,  and  legislative  and  executive  documentJ. 
In  the  sophomore  year  the  professional  studies  are  busi- 
ness law,  money,  and  banking,  business  practice,  theory 
and  geography  of  commerce,  American  and  European 
constitutional  law,  political  economy,  and  legislative  or- 
ganization and  procedure.  The  juniors  study  compara- 
tive politics,  modern  legislative  problems,  busines-s 
practice  and  banking,  economic  histoty.  sociology  with 
field  work,  English  constitutional  history,  logic,  and 
ethics ;  while  the  last  year  of  the  course  comp  " 
the  history  of  law  and  legal  concepts,  local  and 
nicipal  institutions,  political  economy,  statistics,  p 
finance,  transportation,  and  advanced  sociology- 
No  other  great  institution  followed  the  cxai 
set  by  Pennsylvania  until  i8g8,  when  two,  both  ii 
West,  established  colleges  of  commerce.     These 
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the  universities  of  California  and  of  Chicago.  In  each 
the  course  is  four  years.  In  the  former  the  studies  are 
divided  into  ten  groups,  viz. :  philosophical,  legal,  politi- 
cal, histurical,  economic,  linguistic,  geographical,  mathe- 
matical, and  technological,  covering  {a)  the  materials  of 
commerce  and  {b)  transportation. 

At  Chicago  the  prescribed  studies  for  the  first  two  Univ.ofCWcai 
years  comprise  economics  and  social  history,  commercial  P-  ^^• 
geography,  civil  government,  history,  modern  languages, 
English,  and  science.  In  the  last  two :  principles  of 
political  economy,  elements  of  jurisprudence,  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  United  States,  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  recent  American  history,  and  psychology.  The 
remainder  of  the  course,  amounting  to  somewhat  more 
than  one-fourth,  is  selected  from  fifty-six  special  offerings 
which  are  open  for  election. 

In  1900  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Dartmouth  Col, 
Fii\ance  was  opened  at  Dartmouth  College.  The  course  P-*S''"?' 
of  study  e.xtends  through  two  years,  and  is  intended  to  be 
graduate  work,  though  it  may  be  taken  in  part  by  sen- 
iors in  the  college.  The  subjects  covered  are  modern 
guages,  advanced  history,  advanced  economics,  law 
d  diplomacy,  sociology  and  statistics,  administration, 
accounting  and  auditing,  business  organization  and  pro- 
cedure, commerce,  transportation,  money  and  banking, 
public  finance,  corporation  and  financial  insurance,  and 
a  thesis  to  be  presented  by  each  student 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  what  is  practically  a 
Khool  of  commerce  was  organized  in  1902,  offering 
courses  for  business  under  the  following  general  heads : 
(a)  general  courses  in  business  training,  (b)  courses  in 
banking,  (<•)  courses  in  transportation,  {d)  courses  for 
jo  '.Ti,(«-)  courses  in  insurance.  In  connection  with 
ti-  M."nil  courses,  there  are  in  economics,  commerce, 

and  industry,  thirty-five  special  offerings :  in  govern- 
ment, one ;  in  history,  six ;  in  law,  six ;  in  insurance, 
one ;    in    materials  of   commerce,  five ;   in  mechanical 
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technology,  six ;   besides   mathematical,   philosopf 
and  linguistic  subjects. 

These  outlines  will  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  commct- 
cial  work  that  is  at  present  being  done  in  those  colleges 
and  universities  in  which  it  has  been  most  fully  organ- 
ized. Several  others  are,  however,  offering  courses  of 
much  the  same  character ;  in  all  (1901 ),  a  dozen  or  more 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned.  Among  them  are  the 
state  universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana 
(Tulane),  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  just  what  particular  direction  the 
development  of  these  schools  may  take,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  general  eflficiency,  nor  that  they  are 
bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  business  and 
economic  development  as  a  nation. 

As  yet  they  have  not  turned  themselves  prominently 
in  the  direction  of  preparation  for  journalism,  but  the 
recent  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  New  York  to 
Columbia  University  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
journalistic  training,  cannot  fail  to  turn  public  attention 
in  that  direction,  and  we  may  e.xpect  important  develc 
ments  within  the  next  few  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


THE   EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 


We  have  little  evidence  that  our  forefathers  of 
colonial  days  felt  the  importance  of  educating  the 
daughters.  Doubtless  in  the  home,  many  of  them  be- 
came  familiar  with  at  least  the  first  two  of  the  "  thr 
R's,"  and  occasionally  a  girl  in  some  of  the  larger  setl 
ments  seems  to  have  prevailed  upon  some  fortunate 
brother,  of  grammar  school  privileges,  to  share  with  '. 
his  knowledge  of  the  third,  but  such  cases  were 
tremely  rare. 

The  Dame  schools  were,  however,  open  to  her  fro 
the  first,  and  although  their  special  function  seems 
have  been  to  provide  the  boys,  destined  for  grammar 
school  honors,  with  the  rudiments  of  English  which  were 
a  prerequisite,  girls  attended  in  considerable  numben- 
The  Dame  schools  were  at  first  private  elementary 
schools  ;  taught  by  women  usually  in  some  room  in  the 
own  homes. 

Crabbe  has  described  the  school  as  follows:  — 

"  When  a  deaf  poor  patient  widow  sits 
And  atves  some  twenty  infants  as  she  knits  — 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  «lay. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street: 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray 
Her  threshold  high,  ihoy  cannot  run  away: 
With  bands  of  yarn  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  can  pin." 

The  school  was  of  the  most  elementary  as  well  as] 
most  primitive  character,  though  it  was  the  only  sod 
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of  book-learning  for  the  g^rls,  as  well  as  for  most  of  the 
boys,  during  at  least  a  century  of  our  colonial  history. 
There  were  no  desks,  maps,  blackboards,  nor  any  other 
equipment  for  schoolkeeping,  save  a  teacher,  —  who  in 
many  cases  knew  little  beyond  the  letters  she  was  teach- 
ing,—  and  perhaps  a  single  copy  of  the  horn  book. 
The  Dame  school  was  at  first  a  private  venture ;  but  as 
time  went  on,  and  it  proved  its  usefulness  as  an  institu- 
tion, it  was  not  uncommonly  supported,  at  least,  in  part, 
by  the  town.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  find  record  of 
action  taken  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1682:  — 

"The  select  men  agreed  with  Goodwife  Miricic  to  encourage  her 
in  the  good  work  of  training  up  of  children,  and  teaching  children  to 
read,  and  that  she  should  have  three  pence  a  week  for  every  child 
that  she  takes  to  perform  this  good  work  for."  Sweti,  p.  ax. 

In  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  in  1869:  "  Paid  for  board- 
ing school  dame,  at  three  shillings  per  week,"  and  con- 
siderably later  in  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  "Paid  for 
a  horse  to  carry  the  school  dame  up  and  bring  her  down 
again."  So  it  was  that  the  Dame  school  became  in  a 
sense  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  early 
New  England  colonies,  though  it  was  never  held  as  an 
institution  of  much  consequence  or  dignity.  In  it  the 
boys  got  what  little  learning  was  required  for  entrance 
to  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  girls,  all  that  it  was 
thought  they  needed. 

As  time  went  on,  and  grammar  schools  were  estab-  P. asrfx#j. 
lished  in  greater  numbers,  we  find  occasional,  but  only 
occasional,  instances  in  which  girls  were  in  any  way  ad- 
mitted to  their  privileges,  until  nearly  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Superintendent  Small  studied  Small, 
the  records  of  nearly  two  hundred  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  found,  for  the  first  century  of  colonial  history, 
less  than  a  dozen  instances.  Deerficld,  Massachusetts, 
voted  in  1698  that  "all  families  having  children,  either 
male  or  female  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years 
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shall  pay  by  the  poll "  for  their  schooling.  There  are 
references  to  similar  action  in  the  towns  of  Northampton 
and  Hatfield  in  1680;  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  in  1678; 
in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  in  1699;  and  in  Decrfield 
one  year  earlier,  Such  instances  were,  however,  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  times  regarding 
the  admission  of  girls  to  boys'  grammar  schools  seems  to 
Am.  Jour.  Ed.  be  expressed  in  the  ruling  for  the  Hopkins  School  in 
»8  :303.  j(ig^  Haven  made  in  1684.     It  reads  :  — 

"...  and  all  girls  be  excluded  as  improper  and  inconsistent  with 
such  a  grammar  school  as  ye  law  injoines  and  as  is  the  Designe  of 
this  settlement." 

Yet  when  the  first  school  was  set  up  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
"maydes  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not,"  though 
not  settled  in  the  affirmative  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half. 

And  so  matters  stood,  with  the  Dame  schools  supreme 
in  matters  of  female  education,  until  well  toward  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.     Then  concessions  were  made,  though 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  boys'  schools,  through  admit- 
ting girls  at  odd  times.     Medford  votes  in  1 766  that  "  the 
committee  have  power  to  agree  with  the  school  master  to 
instruct  girls  two  hours  in  a  day  after  the  boys  are  dis- 
Bniaii,  p,  S34-       missed."     The  master  was  paid  a  salary  for  six  mon 
"part  of  which  time  he  schooled  the  girls  as  well  as 
boys."     Gloucester  with  true  feeling,  passes  this  resoltf' 
tion  in  1 790 :  — 


"  And  also  that  the  master  be  directed  to  begin  his  school 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  September  at  eight  o'd 
in  the  morning  and  close  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  any  1 
hours  in  the  twenty-four  as  shall  be  thought  the  most  convenient,! 
that  two  hours,  or  a  proportionable  part  of  that  time  be  devoted  1C 
instruction  of  females  —  as  they  arc  a  tender  and  interesting  bn 
of  the  community,  but  have  been  much  aeglected  in  the 
schools  of  this  to« 
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In  Norwich,  Connecticut,  the  morning  hours  "  from  5 
to  7  A.M,"  were  given  to  the  girls.  Nathan  Hale,  while 
schoolmaster  in  New  London  in  1774,  writes  in  a 
letter:  — 

"  I  have  kept  during  the  summer,  a  morning  school  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  7,  of  about  twenty  young  ladies :  for  which  I  have 
received  twenty  shillings  a  scholar  by  the  quarter." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  other 
New  England  towns  made  similar  provisions  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls ;  but  that  the  two  se.xes  were  rarely  to- 
gether in  the  same  school  is  to  be  inferred  by  a  memo- 
randum made  by  Benjamin  Mudge.     He  says  :  — 

"  In  all  my  school  days  which  ended  in  1801  I  never  s.iw  but  three 
females  in  public  schools  in  my  life  and  tliey  were  only  in  the  after- 
noon to  learn  to  write." 

Dorchester  had,  however,  in  1 784,  inserted  the  wedge 
which  eventually,  though  only  after  many  years,  opened 
the  door  of  the  public  school  to  girls.  In  that  year  the 
town  voted  "that  such  girls  as  can  read  the  psalter  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  grammar  school  from  the  first  day 
of  June  to  the  first  day  of  October."  Previous  to  this 
time  they  had  been  admitted  only  to  the  general  annual 
catechising. 

In  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  one  David  McClure 
was  employed  by  the  selectmen  in  1773  to  take  care  of 
a  girls'  school,  and  makes  this  interesting  note  in  his 
diary:—  Am.  jour.  Ed. 

■'  38  :  148. 

"  Opened  school,  consisting  the  first  day  of  about  30  Misses. 
Afterward  they  increased  to  70  and  80 ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
divide  the  day  between  them  and  one  half  came  in  the  forenoon  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  from  7  to  20  years  of  age. 
...  I  attended  to  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography 
principally.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  female  school  (supported 
by  the  town)  in  New  England,  and  is  a  wise  and  useful  institution." 

In  1789,  Boston  established  the  first  of  the  so-called 
"Double-headed"  schools,  in  which  girls  were  given  the 
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same  privileges  as  the  boys,  though  the  two  sexes  we 
taught   separately.      They   were   reading   and   writing 
schools,  with  the  programmes  so  arranged  that  one  haU 
day  was  given  up  to  each  subject;  the  girls  taking  one,  t 
boys  the  other.     These  were  the  common  girls'  schook 
in  the  city  until  about  the  time  of  the  girls'  gramn 
school  in  1826. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  girls  availed  themselve! 
of  any  educational  privilege  accorded  them  was  not  ove 
looked  by  private  teachers.     Toward  the  latter  part 
the  eighteenth  century,  several  private  schools  for  girl^ 
were  opened.     In  New  Haven,  two  Yale  students,  during 
the  time  that  college  work  was  suspended  in  1779-1 J 
taught  each  a  class  of  young  women  for  a  brief  perifl 
Jedidiah  Morse  had  a  similar  school  there  in  1783.     Tf 
years   later  Timothy  Dwight,   afterward    president  of 
Yale,  opened  an  academy,  to  which  both  sexes  were  ; 
mitted,  at  Greenfield  Hill.     At  Medford,  Massachuscll 
an  institution  for  girls,  dignified  with  the  title  of  "Ac 
emy,"  was  opened  in  1789,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ' 
first  of  its  kind  in  New  England.     The  famous  New  Ell 
land   academies   were   by   this   time  being  establishei! 
and,   although  the  greater  number  of  them  were  f« 
boys  only,    Leicester   Academy  (1784)  and  Westfa 
Academy  were  coeducational  from  the  start.  »i  Bradfo 
Academy,  also  founded  in  the  Merrimac  Valley  in  \i 
originally  admitted  both  sexes ;  but  the  girls  gradua 
displaced  the  boys,  and  for  many  years  now  it  has 
one  of  the  best-known  schools  for  girls  in  the  Easti^  1 
its  early  days  the  course  of  study  consisted  of  Mor 
Geography,  Murray's  Grammar,  Pope's  Essa^ 
Blair's  Rhetoric,  composition,  embroidery  on  - 
the  study  of  the  Bible.    In  18 18,  the  Rev.  Joseph  En 
son,  believing  that  girls   should    he    better   eduoit 
opened  his  academy  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
fercd  girls  an  opportritiity  to  study  philosophy  and  ol 
branches,  which  before  this  had  been  open  ooly  tol 
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n  1821,  Emma  Willard  established  her  female  seminary 
,t  Troy,  New  York,  and  in  1837  it  was  chartered.     It 
ade    no    pretensions    to    collegiate    rank.       In    1822, 
Catherine  Beecher  founded  a  girls'  school  at  Hartford, 
klonnecticut.     One  year  later  the  Adams'  Academy  was 
iestablished  at  Derry,  New  Hampshire,  as  the  first  in  New 
ngland,  incorporated  expressly  for  the  education  of  girls. 
rs.  Willard  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon  were  both  teachers 
here,  the  latter  becoming  subsequently  the  distinguished 
founder  of  Mt.   Holyoke  Seminary  at  South  Hadley. 
Abbot  Academy,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  was  estab- 
lished in  1829, 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  we  find  even  less  wil- 
hngness  on  the  part  of  schools  to  admit  girls  to  their 
privileges,  than  was  the  case  in  New  England.  In  the 
South,  the  wealthier  classes  provided  tutors  for  the  boys, 
and  the  girls  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  shared  the 
educational  privileges  with  their  brothers,  with  sometimes 
a  visit  to  Europe  to  ensure  the  proper  social  polish. 
The  home  was,  however,  generally  thought  to  be  school 
enough  for  them,  and  the  housewifely  duties,  a  sufficiently 
extended  curriculum ;  so  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find 
that  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  who  had  occa- 
sion to  sign  legal  documents  could  do  so,  except  through 
the  device  of  making  their  "  mark." 

A  few  academies  for  girls  had,  however,  sprung  up. 
The  Moravians,  in  connection  with  their  religious  estab- 
lishment at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  had  maintained  a 
School   for  girls  since  before  1750,  and  such  was  the 
deputation  of  the  school  that  students  were  sent  to  it 

(from  all  the  colonies. 
In  Philadelphia  an  academy  for  girls  was  started  by 
X)r.  Rush,  and  in  the  same  city,  the  Penn  Charter 
School  had  admitted  both  sexes.  In  Le.xington,  Ken- 
tucky, a  girls'  school  was  opened  very  early,  and  in  va- 
|lious  other  parts  of  the  country  sporadic  attempts  were 
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made  to  establish  similar  institutions,  most  of  wl 
were  but  ephemeral.  Some  few,  however,  continued  to 
the  present.  In  1875,  there  were  311  separate  schooU 
for  girls  of  a  secondary  grade,  but  the  number  is  some- 
what less  to-day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  were  public  high  schools  which  havt 
been  merged  with  those  for  boys,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  competition  with  the  public  schools  has  caused 
others  to  close  their  doors.  There  are,  however,  many 
admirable  schools  for  gfirls  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  not  a  few  of  which  are  convent  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Coeducation  in  the  Common  Schools 

The  custom  of  teaching  the  sexes  together  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of   our  country  arose  through   convenience 
and  for  reasons  of  economy,  rather  than  because  of  any 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  that  it  was  the 
best  plan.     In  its  later  development  it  has   been  sup- 
ported by  pedagogic  principle,  but  in  the  beginning  that 
was  lacking.     Provision  for  the  education  of  boys  ant^ 
dated  by  nearly  two  centuries  of   our  history  that  for 
girls.     When  need  for  the  latter  arose,  the  plan  of  »d- 
mitting  them  to  the  boys'  school  was,  in  many  places, 
the  only  practicable  one ;  and  was  followed,  since  the 
expense  of  separate  establishments  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.     Where   economic   conditions    allowed,   separate 
schools  were  maintained,  as  in  Boston  and  the  older 
coast  cities,  and  in  some  instances  remain  till  to-day. 
When  this  was  done,  the  girls  were  the  sufferers,  so  far 
as  the  character  of  the  work  was  concerned,  for  it  was 
not  of  so  high  a  standard  in  the  girls'  schools  as  in  th« 
boys'.     This  is  amply  shown  by  the  girls'  high  toK.i.k 
of  Boston,  which,  up  to  1878,  did  not  provide  suf 
advanced  courses  to  prepare  its  students  for 
college,  although  the  boys'  schools  h.-ul  A.iwc 
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than  twenty-five  years.  In  Baltimore,  too,  in  1900,  the 
two  girls'  high  schools  did  not  complete  the  ordinary 
college  entrance  work,  though  the  boys'  schools  had 
been  sending  their  students  to  Johns  Hopkins  for  years. 
Meanwhile  the  coeducational  high  schools  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country  had  been  for  a  genera- 
tion offering  the  girls  the  same  advantages  as  the  boys. 

But  the  coeducational  experiment,  undertaken  in  the 
older  schools  in  the  East  through  stress  of  circimistances, 
was  made  the  working  plan  throughout  the  West  as  set- 
tlements were  made,  through  preference.  It  was  fully 
in  accord  with  the  democratic  ideas  on  educational  mat- 
ters, and  has  been  followed  out  in  nearly  all  the  towns 
there  from  the  beginning.  The  South  has  been  some- 
what more  conservative,  and  has  only  gradually  adopted 
the  system  of  coeducation ;  but  it  is  practically  in  full 
possession  of  the  field  there  to-day.  The  move  there 
has  been  made,  as  indeed  it  has  in  the  East,  somewhat 
largely  through  the  device  of  dividing  a  school  building 
tnto  the  so-called  "  boy  side  "  and  "  girl  side  " ;  that  is,  by 
making  essentially  two  separate  buildings  out  of  one  by 
means  of  a  division  wall.  The  next  step,  when  it  was 
found  that  there  were  no  dangerous  results  from  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  within  the  same  structure,  was  to  de- 
molish the  wall,  and  teach  both  sexes  in  the  same  rooms. 
In  some  few  schools  the  wall  still  stands. 

The  development  of  coeducation  .  in  the  common 
jschools,  to  its  present  extent,  has  been  a  very  gradual 
tone,  and  one  not  easy  to  trace  in  its  details.  It  began 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  still 
^oing  on.  Within  the  last  decade  it  has  made  progress 
in  eight  different  states ;  the  only  reason  that  the  num- 
ber is  not  larger  is  that  it  was  already  complete  in  so 

,  ,  ,  ,  ...  ...  .      Adapted  from  a 

In  1902  the  status  of  coeducation  m  the  public  pri-  ,ai,ie  based  upon 
inarv   and   secondary  schools   throughout  the  country  6a8  dties  given  m 

■',„''  "^  ■"     Com.  Ed.  1901. 

was  as  follows :  —  . .  ,.,.„ 


u 


a :  1330. 
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The  following  states  teach  the  two  sexes  togethe:  in 
all  schools  reported :  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  NV 
braska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Teo- 
nessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  Of  the  twelve  states  not  included  in  this 
list,  —  Alabama:  in  Montgomery  the  sexes  are  taught 
separately  in  the  high  schools.  California  has  two 
grammar  schools  and  one  high  school,  exclusively  ior 
girls,  all  in  San  Francisco.  Georgia :  in  Atlanta  sepa- 
rate high  schools  are  maintained.  Kentucky :  in  Cov- 
ington the  eighth  grade  pupils  and  a  part  of  the  seventh 
grade  are  separately  taught.  In  Louisville  there  arc 
separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  some  of 
the  grades  the  sexes  are  separate.  Maryland  has  i 
number  of  towns  in  which  the  sexes  are  separated  in 
high  school  work.  Massachusetts :  in  Boston  there 
are  three  high  schools  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  seven 
which  are  coeducational;  also  twelve  grammar  ^  '  ' 
each  for  boys  and  girls,  and  thirty-four  for  botl 
together.  The  lower  schools  are  all  coeducational.  In 
Salem  there  is  one  grammar  school  and  one  primary 
school  for  each  sex.  In  the  high  school  both  sexes 
recite  together,  but  study  in  separate  rooms.  In  New- 
buryport  "  during  the  past  ten  years  many  of  our  school* 
have  been  changed  from  separate  schools  to  those  for 
both  sexes."  Mississippi :  the  schools  in  two  cities 
have  the  sexes  separate.  New  Jersey:  three  towns 
have  separate  schools  in  part.  New  York :  in  Ntw 
York  City  several  of  the  high  schools  admit  but  - 
sex,  and  in  the  grades  instruction  is  frequently  i 
rate  classes,  though  usually  within  the  same  buil( 
In  two  other  towns  in  the  state  the  same  <, 
vails.  North  Carolina :  in  Raleigh  there  i 
school      The   pupils   in    the    fourth,   fiftli,   sixth. 
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1  grades  are  in  separate  schools,  though,  upon  re- 
parents,  girls  may  be  sent  to  the  boys'  schools, 
jwever,  are  not  admitted  to  girls'  schools.    Peun- 
In   Philadelphia  separate  schools   are   main- 
lor  boys  and  girls.     In  si.\  or  seven  other  towns 
State  a  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  is  main- 
Texas  and  Virginia  each  has  one  town  in  which 
les   are   separated   in    high    school   work.     The 
itics  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  education 

(at  as  a  result  of  the  century  of  progress  toward 
cational  privileges  for  women  the  move  is  thor- 
ad  complete.     No  class  of  schools  is  closed  to 
nd,  so  far  as  the  number  of  individual  institu- 
concerned,  considerably  more  exclude  men  than 
In  the  public  elementary  schools,  in  1892,  55.9 
eent  of  the  enrolment  was  of  girls:  in  i8g8  it  was 
From  these  figures  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  girls 
Being  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Rn 
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it  had  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
emies  and  seminaries  for  women  which  sprang  up 
ig  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
^crences  were  not  of  so  much  importance  in  edu- 
had  been  supposed,  it  was  not  a  long  step  to 
iblishment  of  institutions  of  a  still  higher  grade 
len.  Some  of  the  academies  added  a  year  or 
their  course  of  study,  and  took  on  the  more  pre- 
name  of  college  or  seminary ;  while  at  the  same 
jw  institutions  made  their  appearance  in  consid- 
»umbers.  The  colleges  for  men,  too,  since  the 
:condary  schools  demonstrated  the  entire  feasi- 
coeducation,  opened  their  doors  to  women,  and 
to-day,  as  the  result  of  all  the  moves  in  the 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  three  classes 
ilions  admitting  them. 
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a.  Colleges   for  women  upon   distinct  and  separate 
foundations. 

b.  Women's   colleges  affiliated  with   universitie 
men. 

c.  Coeducational  institutions  in  which  both  sexes] 
equal  privileges. 


a.   Colleges  for  Women  upon  Distinct  and  Sepa- 
rate Foundations 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  first  was  the  earliest  in  the 
field,  the  third  but  a  little  later,  while  the  second  is  lh« 
product  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  point  of  numbers,  the  coeducational  institutions  far 
exceed  the  separate  colleges,  while  as  yet  there  are  but 
few  of  the  affiliated  colleges  for  women.  The 
ing  table  shows  the  decades  of  organization,  as 
the  geographical  distribution,  of  classes  a  and  b 
together :  — 


b  XxBt 


COLLEGES 

FOR  WOMEN 

n 

VMM 

N. 
Atlaktic 

s. 

Atuintic 

s. 

CnmuL 

N. 

CaimuL 

WE&iuni 

tttOL 

1890-1901 



8 

8 

I 



17 

I 880- I 889 

2 

3 

6 

1 

— 

u 

1870-1879 

4 

(I 

6 

— 

t 

31 

1860-1869 

5 

3 

7 

2 

— 

17 

1850-1859 

5 

10 

32 

3 

— 

39 

1840-1849 

— 

7 

s 

3 

— 

'5 

I83O-I839 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Total 

18 

44 

57 

8 

1 

ijS 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  decade  from  ij 
to  1 839  saw  the  beginning  of  higher  education  fori 
in  our  country.     Of  the  twonty-two  institutions 
their  origin  before   1850,  but  two  were  hi   the 
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tlantic  states,  and  but  two  —  Mt.  Holyoke  College  at 
outh  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  Rockford  College, 
ockford,  Illinois  —  have  arisen  to  any  prominence  or 
e  to-day  doing  work  of  the  standard  done  in  the  ed- 
ges for  men.  Of  these,  Rockford  College  is  the  oldest, 
aving  been  opened  as  a  seminary  in  1849  and  char- 
;cred  as  a  college  in  1892.     Its  student  body  is  not  large. 

Mt.  Holyoke  owes  its  origin  to  Mary  Lyon,  a  former  Lyon. 
Student  at  Byfield,  and  a  woman  of  exceptional  ability. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  she  gave  her  whole  life  to  the  cause  —  many 
years  to  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
her  project,  and  the  remainder  to  the  duties  of  president 
of  the  institution  which  she  founded.  Mt.  Holyoke  was 
opened  as  a  seminary  in  1837,  was  chartered  as  a  semi- 
nary and  a  college  in  1888,  and  in  1893  took  on  a  full 
college  organization,  doing  work  of  the  highest  class. 
It  has  a  splendid  equipment  and  a  large  faculty.  It 
varies  from  the  other  women's  colleges  of  high  grade  in 
that  the  students  are  required  to  assist  materially  with 
the  simpler  domestic  duties  connected  with  the  dorrai- 
torj'  life. 

Just  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  at 
South  Hadley,  several  institutions  for  women,  of  some- 
what more  than  secondary  grade,  had  been  established 
in  the  South.  Among  these,  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege at  Macon,  Georgia,  was  authorized  to  grant  degrees. 
In  all,  before  1850,  Georgia  had  four  so-called  women's 
colleges,  Alabama,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
pessee,  each  two,  while  one  each  had  been  founded  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois,  South  Carolina, 
snd  Texas.  The  preponderance  of  such  institutions 
throughout  the  South  is  noticeable  in  this  list,  and  is  even 
more  prominent  for  the  next  decade.  Out  of  thirty-nine 
women's  colleges  founded  between  1850  and  1859, 
irty-tvvo  were  in  that  region.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
untry,  coeducation  was  by  this  time  well  under  way, 
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and  schools  for  both  sexes  were  making  less  necessary 
the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  girls.  Of  the 
women's  colleges  foimded  in  the  decade  of  the  'jo's, 
but  one  has  arisen  to  full  college  rank,  so  far  as  scholar- 
ship goes,  though  all  are  locally  influential  and  doing 
valuable  work.  This  is  Elmira  College,  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  established  in  1855.  It  has  been  claimed  that  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  it  was  the  only  real  college 
for  women  in  the  country,  those  which  preceded  it  not 
having  as  yet  reached  a  grade  of  scholarship  which 
would  warrant  the  use  of  the  term.  The  courses  at  El- 
mira have,  from  the  first,  been  nearly  the  equivalent  of 
those  in  most  of  the  colleges  for  men.  As  outlined  at 
its  opening,  the  course  for  the  freshman  year  included 
Cicero's  Oraliotts,  Greek  grammar,  university  algebra, 
descriptive  astronomy,  critical  reading  of  the  English 
poets,  ecclesiastical  history,  botany,  physical  geography, 
and  the  philosophy  of  history,  with  the  courses  for  the 
others  based  upon  this  as  a  beginning.  In  the  decade 
from  i860  to  1869  came  the  Civil  War,  and  with  it  a 
crushing  blow  to  education,  especially  in  the  South. 
Although  less  than  one-half  as  many  colleges  for  women 
date  their  origin  to  this  period  as  to  the  one  just  preced- 
ing, at  least  two  of  the  number,  Vassar  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Wells  College,  at  Aurora,  both  in  New  York, 
havp  arisen  to  first  rank. 
/'The  former  was  founded  in  1865  through  the  gener- 

Vamr.  osity  of  Matthew  Vassar  (^.v.).     For  the  first  two  year? 

the  352  students  which  were  enrolled  were  unclassified, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  complete  reorganiza! 

Sherwood, p. 451.  been   effected    and   a   full    course    of    study   ai ; 

The  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  it 
Vassar,  as  announced  in  the  first  catalogue  ( 1867-1868^ 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  men's  colleges  of 
time,  and  have  been  considerably  stiffened  sine 
Latin,  they  included  four  books  of  Cisiar,  four  01 
of  Cicero,  and  sbc  books  of  Virgil ;  Robinson's  U 
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Algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  rhetoric,  and 
outlines  of  general  history.  In  addition  to  these  sub- 
jects, which  were  required  of  all,  entrance  to  the  clas- 
sical course  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar 
and  syntax,  together  with  three  books  of  Xenophoa's 
Anabasis ;  for  the  modern  language  course,  French  was 
accepted  in  place  of  Greek. 

At  its  opening  the  college  had  two  buildings,  the  main 
hall  and  the  observatory,  the  latter  made  famous  by  its 
director  Maria  Mitchell. 

Vassar  has  had  but  three  presidents  in  its  history,  and 
these  have  all  been  men,  although  its  faculty  is  made 
up  of  both  se.xes,  women  preponderating.  In  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  Vassar  stands  first,  and  in  num- 
ber of  students  second  among  the  higher  women's  col- 
leges of  our  country ;  and  in  the  importance  of  its  influence 
upon  the  general  trend  of  higher  education  for  the  past 
I  forty  years,  certainly  is  unsurpassed  by  any. 
I     Of  Vassar,  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  says :  — 

"To  any  one  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  admit 
of  discuwion  that  in  Vassar  we  have  the  legitimate  parent  of  all 
future  colleges  for  women  which  were  to  be  founded  in  such  rapid 
succession  in  the  next  period.  It  is  true  that  in  1855,  the  Presby- 
terian synod  opened  Elmira  CoUeRe  in  Elmira.  N.Y.,  but  it  had 
practically  no  endowment  and  scarcely  any  college  students.  Even 
before  J855.  two  famous  female  .seminaries  were  founded  and  did 
much  to  create  a  standard  for  the  education  of  girls.  In  1821  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  {q-v.)  opened  at  Troy  a  female  seminary,  still  exist- 
ing as  the  Emma  Willard  school.  In  1837  Mary  Lyon  opened  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  where 
girls  were  educated  so  cheaply  that  it  was  almost  a  free  school.  This 
institution  has  had  great  influence  in  the  higher  education  of  women : 
il  became  in  1893  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  These  seminaries  have 
often  been  claimed  as  the  first  women's  colleges,  but  their  curriculum 
of  study  proves  conclusively  that  they  had  no  thought  whatever  of 
giving  women  a  collegiate  education,  whereas,  the  deliberations  of  the 
board  of  trustees  whom  Mr.  Vassar  associated  with  himself  show 
clearly  that  it  was  expressly  realized  that  here  for  the  first  time  was 
,beiDg  erected  a  woman's  college  as  distinct  from  the  seminary  or 
lemy." 


Thomas,  p.; 

foolnote. 
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Wells  College,  also  founded  in  the  same  decade 
Vassar,  and  in  the  same  state,  opened  its  doors  in  18 
as  Wells  Seminary.    Two  years  later  it  was  chartered ! 
a  college,  and  has  since  that  time  been  doing  work  of  | 
high  grade.     For  many  years  the  number  of  students  w1 
limited  to  seventy-five ;  but  of  late  that  number  has  bcfl 
considerably  exceeded,  though  it  has  never  been  larj 
Its  presidents  have  all  been  men,  though  women  ha« 
been  in  a  majority  on  the  faculty. 

Among  the  21  women's  colleges  founded  in  the  dec- 
ade of  1870  to  1879  we  have  3  which  have  arisen 
to  the  highest  collegiate  rank.  Mills  College,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Smith  and  Wcllesley  colleges,  both  in 
Massachusetts.  The  first  of  these  was  opened  as  a 
seminary  in  1 871,  and  chartered  as  the  only  woman's 
college  in  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  it  maintains  a  large  preparatory  department,  k 
than  50  college  students  are  in  registration ;  full  evi- 
dence that  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country  coedu- 
cational institutions  are  looked  upon  as  meeting  the 
demands  of  higher  education.  The  faculty  at  Mil 
College  includes  both  sexes. 

Both  Smith  and  Wellesley  colleges  opened  their  doorj_ 
in  1875.  They  are  within  a  little  more  than  lOO  mil 
of  one  another ;  yet  each  has  risen  to  the  very  highe 
rank  among  colleges  for  women.  The  two  combing 
had,  in  1902,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
students  registered  in  the  collegiate  departments  of 
13  institutions  ranked  by  the  United  States  Commis-^ 
sioner  of  Education  as  first  class.  Henry  F.  Dur 
founded  Wellesley  (at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts)  as 
college  for  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  education  and  cul- 
ture of  women."  For  the  first  five  years  a  p^ 
department  was  maintained  ;  but  since  1 880  • 
giate  courses  have  been  offered.  The  college 
beautiful  campus  of  more  than  400  acres,  including  1 
for  boating,  and  every  facility  is  provided  for  out 
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(mes  and  recreations.    Its  main  building  is  a  large  and 

fjjiosing  structure,  containing,  besides  lecture  rooms,  liv- 

;  accommodations  for  250  students.     Besides  this  are 

chapel,  an   observatory,    a   chemical  laboratory,    an 

Mirt  building,  a  music  building,  and  10  residence  halls. 
Ihe  presidents  have  all  been  women.     Smith  College, 
n  Northampton,    Massachusetts,   was   founded    by  a 
woman,  Sophia  Smith,  to  provide  "  means  and   facili- 
ties for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  in 
^W  colleges  for  young  men."     It  has  had  but  one  presi- 
^■nt,  and  that  a  man.     Its  campus   is  not   large  (40 
^ftres),  but   well   supplied  with  buildings,  including   2 
^Kturc  halls,  a  gymnasium,  a  general  science  building, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  an  observatory,  a  conservatory,  a 
music  building,  and  13  residence  halls,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  500  students. 

Although  the  decade  from  1880  to  1889  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  twelve  higher  institutions  for  women  in  our 
country,  but  two  of  these —  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  —  are  placed  in  the  first 
class  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.    The  former  of 
^ksc  is  situated  at  Bryn  Mawr,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
^■cs  from  Philadelphia,  and  opened  its  doors  to  students 
^■1885.    It  was  founded  by  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  with  the 
^Brcssed  purpose  of  providing  "an  institution  of  learn- 
^B  for  the  advanced  education  of  women,  which  should 
^R>rd  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  education 
which  are  so  fully  offered  to  young  men."     This,  Bryn 

twr  has  done  to  an  extent  perhaps  unequalled  by  the 
cr  women's  colleges.  Its  productive  funds  are  larger 
h  those  of  any  of  the  others,  and  its  equipment,  espe- 
_;  scientific  lines,  is  unexcelled.  Although  its 
i.:„ aate  courses  are  of  a  high  order,  its  graduate 
^  is  particularly  well  organized,  and  a  larger  number 
students  are  pursuing  advanced  work  there  than  in 
all  the  other  separate  colleges  for  women,  of  first  rank, 
taken  together.    Bryn  Mawr  has  had  but  two  presidents. 
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the  first  a  man,  while  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  is  a  woman.  No  preparatory  department  has  ever 
been  maintained.  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
founded  in  1888,  is  a  Methodist  institution,  in  its  early 
years  maintaining  a  large  preparatory  department  which 
in  1891  became  the  Girls'  Latin  School  of  Baltimore. 
Since  that  time  only  work  of  a  collegiate  grade  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  college.  The  institution  has  had  but 
two  presidents,  both  of  whom  have  been  men. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
establishment  of  seventeen  separate  women's  colleges, 
only  one  of  which,  the  Randolf-Macon  Woman's  College 
at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  opened  in  1893,  has  attained 
highest  rank.  It  is  a  denominational  institution,  sup- 
ported by  the  Methodists. 


h.  Women's  Colleges  affiliated  with  Universities 
FOR  Men 

The  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  made  during  the  last  half-century,  could 
not  be  ignored  by  the  older  colleges  for  men.  Through- 
out the  West  they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
movement  by  opening  their  doors  fully  to  both  sexes, 
and  becoming  generally  coeducational.  This  plan  is  not 
without  its  followers  in  the  East  and  South,  yet  there, 
conservatism  in  matters  of  educational  organization  is 
strong,  and  in  several  of  the  older  universities  a  com- 
promise has  been  reached  by  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges for  women  under  the  same  board  of  control  as 
those  for  the  men,  and  usually  with  the  same  faculties, 
but  in  which  the  women  are  separately  instructed.  There 
is  considerable  diversity  in  the  detail  of  organization  and 
affiliation  among  such  colleges,  yet  each  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  organization  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  Five 
such  women's  departments  are  in  operation  :   three  in 
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Item  states,  and  one  each  in  the  North  Central 

ith  Central  divisions. 

H.   Sophie   Newcomb    Memorial    College    for  TuUnaUnir. 

aflfiliatcd  with  Tulane  University,  New  Or-  P-  'TS- 
.ouisiana,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  estab- 
Ind  was  opened  in  1886.  Although  the  South 
n  active  in  the  foundation  of  separate  seminaries, 
llready  been  shown,  no  one  of  them  had  attained 
nk,  and  with  the  sentiment  not  strong  for  coedu- 
the  plan  of  an  affiliated  college  was  tried  as  the 
vorable  means  of  providing  full  collegiate  instruc- 
women.  The  buildings  used  by  the  college  are 
ler  part  of  the  city  from  those  of  Tulane  Uni- 
The  same  trustees  officiate  for  both  institu- 
ough  the  productive  funds  are  in  part,  separate, 
ssident  and  faculty  are  also  distinct  The  gradu- 
artment  of  the  university  has  been  open  to  the 

of  the  college  without  restriction  since  1890. 
ToUege  for  Women  at  Western  Reserve  Univer-  we«t  Rei. 
veland,  Ohio,  was  established  in  1888.     From  UniT.p.  374. 
» to  that  date  women  had  been  enrolled  as  stu- 
I  the  university,  though  without  formal  authori- 
but  in  that  year,  through  action  of   Adelbert 
the  undergraduate  department,  they  were  ex- 
The   university,   however,  immediately   made 
m   for  them  through  the  establishment  of   the 
(  college.     The   latter  has   separate   buildings, 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  university  cam- 
I  a  separate  faculty.     The  university  graduate 
lent  is  fully  open  to  the  women  of  the  college, 
degrees  are  conferred  by  the  university.     Cer- 
Ihe  laboratories  of  the  men's  college  are  open  to 

rgraduates  of  the  woman's  college, 
ard  College,  the  woman's  college  of  Columbia  coiambucoi. 
ty,  was  founded  in   1 889,  and  is  in  reality  an  P-  »53 "  "?• 
dent  corporation,  so  far  as  maintenance  is  con- 
though  academically  under  the  control  of  Co- 
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lumbia  University.  Since  1900  it  has  borne  the  ame 
relation  to  it  as  an  undergraduate  college  for  women,  as 
does  Columbia  College,  the  undergraduate  college 
men.  The  requirements  for  admission  and  standan 
scholarship  are  the  same  for  both. 

The  greater  part  of  the  undergraduate  instruction  is 
carried  on  in  the  Barnard  College  buildings,  though 
some  of  the  senior  courses  are  taken  in  Columbia  in 
the  same  classes  with  the  men.  After  1904  the  la 
practice  will  be  discontinued,  except  for  courses  inj 
teachers'  college.  All  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
versity.  Since  the  graduate  school  of  the  university 
open  to  women,  Barnard  offers  no  graduate  courses 
At  Woman's  College,  Brown  University,  Provided 
P'^59""?-  Rhode  Island,  instruction  was  informally  begun  in  iJ 
and  fully  organized  as  a  college,  under  the  direction 
the  university  trustees  in  1897.  An  advisory  coil 
for  women  was  established  to  aid  the  president  of  j 
university  and  dean  of  the  college  in  matters  of  adi 
istration.  The  entrance  requirements  and  courses 
the  same  for  the  women  in  the  college  as  for  the  men 
students,  and  the  same  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
university.  Undergraduate  instruction  is  given  the  Xvo 
sexes  in  separate  classes,  though  in  the  graduate  course 
both  are  together.  The  facultj'  of  the  woman's  college 
is  made  up  entirely  of  members  of  the  university  facu 
The  college  occupies  a  separate  building  —  Pembfl 
H^ll  —  several  blocks  from  the  Brown  campus. 
u«rvartCoi.  Radcliffe  College,  the  aflfiliated   woman's  colleg 

p.  ^^eistq.        Harvard  University,  was  started  as  a  separate  won 
college  in  1879  by  the  Society  for  Collegiate  T     ' 
though  not  chartered  with  power  to  confer  d.^ 
1894.     It  may,  perhaps,  with  justice,  however,  be  co" 
sidered  the  first  of  the  affiliated   colleges  for  wot| 
since  it  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  etTorts  1 
number  of  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty.    For 
years,  though  known  as  the  "  Harvard  Annex,"  itj 
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00  official  connection  with  the  university.  Its  board  of 
stces  and  financial  nianag;ement  are  separate  from 
;  of  Harvard,  though  its  faculty  is  entirely  composed 
of  Harvard  instructors.  The  college  confers  its  own 
undergraduate  degrees  and  offers  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  A.M.;  but  since  Harvard  does  not  confer 
degrees  upon  women,  no  Ph.D.  degrees  are  open  to 
Radcliffe  students.  Since  1893  Harvard  has  admitted 
omen  to  its  graduate  courses,  so  such  students  may 
sue  advanced  work  without  any  hope  of  academic 
Dgnition.  The  Radcliffe  buildings  are  not  upon  the 
irvard  campus,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
sides  these  five  officially  affiliated  colleges  for 
btncn,  at  least  two  other  colleges  and  universities  are 
erapting  to  solve  the  problem  of  woman's  education 
by  other  methods  than  those  of  full  coeducational  privi- 
leges. In  both  the  change  has  been  from  coeducation 
to  the  present  plan.  The  first  of  these,  Colby  College,  CoibyCol. 
at  Waterville,  Maine,  in  1890,  instituted  the  plan  of  P'ra- 
teaching  the  women  in  separate  classes  from  the  men, 
ind  of  debarring  them  from  certain  student  honors. 
The  complete  separation  which  was  at  first  planned  did 
not  prove  practicable ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year  the  two  sexes  are  together  in  all  elective 
rk.  From  1871  till  1890  Colby  had  been  fully  coedu- 
Sonal.  The  other  attempt  to  modify  the  plan  of  coed- 
don  was  instituted  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
This  institution  had  admitted  both  sexes  on  a 
ducational  basis  since  its  foundation,  but  the  plan, 
proving  satisfactory  to  all,  so-called  "segregation" 
^thc  sexes  was  instituted.  Under  it  the  two  sexes  are 
Bghl  separately,  though  by  the  same  instructors,  for 
first  two  years  of  the  course.  Separate  buildings 
k'ided  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  "junior  col- 
'"  each  with  its  quadrangle ;  and,  academically,  the 
are  not  brought  into  contact  with  one  another 
college.     Much  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
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plan  by  devotees  of  coeducation,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has  some  good  features. 

During  the  half-century  and  more  since  separate  col- 
leges for  women  were  first  established  in  this  country, 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled, 
has  amply  proved  that  the  nation  was  ready  for  them 
Although  not  equalling  in  number  the  women  enrolled 
in  coeducational  institutions,  they  form,  nevertheless, 
quite  an  army  of  educated  womanhood. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  gives  us  the  following  figures  for  the  women's 
colleges  since  1875.  The  statistics  for  students  do  not 
include  the  preparatory  departments,  which  in  many 
instances  were  very  large. 

W0ME3^  STUDENTS  IN  NON-COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


Ykak 

Ixnnvnom 

UNDKItCltAD. 

GUDUATB 

FACin-TT 

1903 

«3« 

16,544 

326 

2463 

I901 

132 

15.977 

304 

2397 

189s 

163 

14,049 

301 

2445 

1890 

179 

11,811 

181 

J299 

1885 

227 

« 2.333 

208 

2554 

1880 

227 

11 42a 

204 

2106 

187s 

2J2 

9.572 
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As  is  shown  by  the  table,  the  number  of  institutions 
classified  by  the  commissioner  as  of  collegiate  rank,  has 
decreased  more  than  one-third  in  the  twenty-five  years, 
while  the  student  body  has  increased  about  the  same 
amount  in  the  same  time.  The  decrease  in  schools  is 
due  to  two  causes :  first,  that  the  method  of  classificatioa  , 
has  altered  within  the  period  covered,  and  a  consid 
able  number  which  were  at  its  beginning  placed 
the  colleges  are  now  included  with  the  scconc 
schools;  and  second,  many  which  were  really  little 
than  secondary  schools  have  been  forced,  through  ci 
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ion  with  the  public  high  school,  to  close  their  doors. 

le  table  is  on  the  whole  extremely  encouraging,  for 
'the  number  of  schools  is  not  as  important  a  matter  as 
is  the  quality.  One-third  of  the  entire  number  of 
students  within  the  132  schools  are  registered  in  the 
.dozen  or  more  of  undoubted  college  rank,  while 
twenty-four  years  ago  scarcely  one-twentieth  were  in 
jsuch  institutions. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  development  of  the  separate 
I  colleges  for  women  is  the  tendency  to  make  the  courses 
I  within  them  as   nearly  as  possible   like   those  of    the 

kgcs  for  men.     In  their  inception  they  had  certain 
icteristics  which  distinctly   characterized   them  as 
en's   colleges ;    music   and  art  were  prominent  in 
I  their   curricula,    and    there  were   evident   attempts   to 
[modify  the  intellectual  training  then  in  operation  in  the 
-  for  men.     Such  attempts  have  gradually  been 
I  in  the  best  women's  colleges  —  whether  wisely 
I  should  not  wish  to  say.      Another   gradual 
ment  has  been  the  elimination  of  the  preparatory 
rtments,  and  the  cutting  douni  of  the   number  of 
students,  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  early 
ilment.     In  1870,  19.6  per  cent  of  the  students  at 
Visiar  were  enrolled  as  specials,  to  3.9  per  cent  in  1898. 
Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr  do  not  admit  them  at  all. 

I    Cocdacation   in  higher  institutions  of  learning   is  a 

I  Western  product. and  although  it  crossed  the  Alleghanics 

:e  in  many  institutions  in  the  East,  it  is 

...  ... .:  it  is  practically  in  full  possession  of  the 

Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  —  since  1850,  Ober- 

at  Obcriin,  Ohio  — opened  its  doors  in  1833 

and  women  alike,  and  must  be  given  credit  for 

the  first  fully  coeducational  institution  of  college 

in  the  vorkL      Twenty    yean  elapsed  before 


t.  Woken  in  Coeducational  Institutions 
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another    followed    its 

example,  and 

this    time  it  wai  1 

within  the  same  state 

;  Antioch  College,  under  the  presi-  1 

p.  lOX. 

dency  of   no  less  renowned  an   educator  than  Horace 

Mann,  who  had  waged  such  a  battle  for   the   public 

L 

schools  in  Massachusetts.     The  influence  of  such  a  man 

^^^_ 

gave   the  movement 

for  coeducation 

a  great  impetus,  1 

^^^B 

and  many  other  colleges  and  universities  soon  followed  | 

^^^H 

the  example.     The  state  universities 

which  were  being  1 

^^^H 

founded  throughout 

the  West  were 

the   leaders,   and  1 

^^^H 

almost  without  exception  those  established  since  1862,  | 

^H 

when  t 
sexes  0 

he  Morrill  Bill 

was  enacted,  have  admitted  both  1 
Even  before  that  time,  in  1856,  1 

n  equal  terms 

^^^H 

the  State  University  of  Iowa  had  done  so.     The  follow- 

^^^H 

ing  table  gives  the  dates  of  foundation  of  each  of  the 

^^^V 

state   universities,  as 

well   as   the    year   they   became   | 

!■ 

coeducational :  — 

SUte  UnlT. 

University  of  Alabama, 

Opened  1831, 

Coeducational  1893. 

p.a84. 

University  of  Arkansas, 

Opened  1872. 

. 

^  University  of  California, 

Opened  1870, 

Coeducational   from 
beginning. 

^^ 

University  of  Colorado, 

Opened  1877, 

Coeducational   from 
beginning. 

^^^^H 

University  of  Florida, 

Opened  1903, 

Coeducational. 

^H 

University  of  Idaho, 

Opened  1872, 

Coeducational   from 
beginning. 

^^^^v 

^  University  of  Illinois, 

Opened  1868, 

Coeducational  187* 

^^^^1 

University  of  Indiana, 

Opened  1820, 

Coeducational  1S6S. 

^H 

^University  of  Iowa, 

Opened  1856, 

Coeducational    from 
beginning. 

^H 

University  of  Kansas, 

Opened  1866, 

Coeducational    from 
beginning. 

^^^^H 

University  of  Kentucky, 

Coeducational  1889. 

^^^^H 

University  of  Maine, 

Opened  1868, 

Coeducational  1873. 

^^^^H 

^University  of  Michigan, 

Opened  1837, 

Coeducational  1870. 

^H 

^  University  of  Minnesota, 

Opened  1868, 

Coeducational    froa 
beginning. 

^^^^H 

University  of  Mississippi, 

Opened  1848, 

Coeducational  1883. 

^H 

University  of  .Missouri, 

Opened  1870, 

Coeducational    from 
beginning. 

^^^^^ 

University  of  Montana, 

Opened  1895, 

Cueducational    from 

■ 

L 

beginning. 

^^^2 

^^H 
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Uaivenity  of  Nebraska, 

Opened  1871, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

Uoivenity  of  Nevada, 

Opened  1886, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^^| 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Opened  1795, 

Coeducational  1896.              ^^^^H 

Iniversity  of  Nortli  Dakota, 

Opened  1884, 

Coeducational  1884.              ^^^^| 

-^aivcfsity  of  Oliio, 

Opened  1873, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

Univereity  of  Or^on, 

Opened  1 876  (?) 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

Uaivenity  of  South  Carolina, 

Opened  1805, 

Coeducational  1894.  •            ^^^^H 

University  of  South  Dakota, 

Opened  1884, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

Uaiferaity  of  Tennessee, 

Opened  1794. 

^^^^1 

Univwsi^  of  Texas, 

Opened  1883, 

Coeducational    from            ^^^^H 

l'ni«rsity  of  Utah. 

^^^^1 

University  of  Washington, 

Opened  1862, 

Coeducational    from            ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^^H 

Univmity  of  West  Virginia, 

Opened  1868, 

Coeducational  1897.-            ^^^^| 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Opened  1850, 

Gave  some   instruc-            ^^^^H 

to                             ^^^^H 

i860.       Coeduca-            ^^^H 

1874.                       ^^^^1 

University  of  Wyoming, 

Opened  1887, 

Coeducational    bom             ^^^^H 
beginning.                         ^^^^^H 

Inivosily  of  Arizona, 

Opened  1891, 

Coeducational    from            ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

Univetsty  of  New  Mexico, 

Opened  1892, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 
beginning.                          ^^^^H 

University  of  Oklahoma, 

Opened  1892, 

Coeducational    from             ^^^^H 

The  state  universities  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Louisi-          ^^^^| 

»na  are  still  closed  to 

women.      The 

influence  of  the          ^^^H 

state  universities  in  tiie  West  and  South  was  so  great,          ^^^H 

tiiat  as  other  colleges  were  established  throughout  the          ^^^H 

rejpon  upon   private  foundation,  they  were   in  nearly          ^^^^H 

every  instance  coeducational ;  so  that  to-day  the  college          ^^^| 

for  tnen  alone  is  the  exception. 

^^^H 

In  the   East,  Cornell 

was  the  pioneer  coeducational          ^^^H 

ioKtitution,  and  although  its  influence 

upon  the  others          ^^^^H 

his  been  great,  Eastern 

I  conservatism 

has  stood  in  the          ^^^^| 
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way  of  a  large  following  there.  The  following  tabic 
shows,  for  the  geographical  divisions  made  use  of  by  the 
commissioner  of  education,  the  number  of  higher  insti- 
tutions, other  than  those  for  women,  which  arc  for  men 
alone  and  are  coeducational :  — 


N.  ATiJurnc 

S.  CumtAi. 

N.  Cbktilm. 

Wcnmin 

TOIAI 

Men 

Coed. 

Men 

Coed. 

Men 

Coed. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed. 

Men  'Coti 

SO 

37 

34 

36 

21 

61 

34 

'57 

7 

33 

146    }14 

As  is  shown  by  the  table,  146  of  the  entire  470  col- 
leges admit  men  only,  or  31  per  cent.  If  we  deduct  the 
64  Roman  Catholic  institutions  included,  all  of  which 
are  for  men  only,  we  find  that  of  the  other  —  and  they 
are  those  generally  patronized  by  the  Protestants  who 
form  the  bulk  of  our  population  —  but  20  per  cent 
are  non-coeducational. 

In  the  proportion  of  coeducational  institutions  there 
has  been  a  marked  change,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  percentage  in  1870  being  30.7  of  the  whole  number. 
In  1880  it  was  51.3;  in  1890,  65,5  and  in  1902.  "  " 
cent;  in  each  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  c- 
included. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cocdoca- 
tibnal  institutions  has  been  very  rapid,  a  little  more  than 
doubling  in  the  thirty  years,  that  in  the  number  of  women 
students  in  attendance  has  been  much  more  so,  as  i» 
shown  by  the  following  table  :  — 

WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  COEDUCATIONAL  COLLEGES 


_    _. 

VlAK 

Y«AC 

Under. 
gr«L 

Graduate 

IJnder- 
giad. 

I90I-I903.    . 
I900-I90I .    . 

t894-iS95  •    • 
1889-1890 .    . 

2l,I5« 

'9.959 
13.222 

7,847 

3065 

1602 

718 

328 

1884-1885 .        . 
1879-1880.        . 
1874-1875  -        - 
I869-I87O.        . 

3107 
3750 

3«44 

-1 

L 
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Here  we  have  shown  a  growth  of  from  3044  to  21,151 
in  undergraduate  women  enrolled  in  the  coeducational 
colleges  in  twenty-five  years  —  an  increase  of  consider- 
able more  than  six  times. 

By  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  entire  enrol- 
ment of  these  institutions — both  male  and  female  — 
it  may  be  seen  that  this  increase  is  twice  as  great  for 
the  women  students  as  for  those  of  both  sexes,  the  lat- 
ter having  increased  only  a,bout  three  times  (1875, 
26,352;  1901,  81,084).  Another  comparison  is  also  of 
interest  —  that  between  the  increase  of  women  students 
in  the  coeducational  institutions  and  women  students  in 
separate  colleges.  The  former,  as  has  been  stated,  has 
increased  more  than  six  times,  while  the  latter  has  grown  Table,  p.  444 
only  from  9572  to  16,554,  or  less  than  doubled  in  the 
twenty-five  years. 

This  fact  would  seem  to  be  an  expression  of  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  part  of  women  for  the  coeducational  plan  of 
instruction ;  though  not  necessarily  so,  since  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  coeducational  institutions,  notably 
the  state  universities,  have  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
showing  may  be  one  of  economic  necessity  rather  than 
of  personal  preference. 

Although  the  plan  of  coeducation  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has,  in  most  instances,  fulfilled  the  highest  ex- 
pectation of  its  promoters,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  some  quarters  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate results.  Although  little  dissatisfaction  has  been  Unlv.  of 
expressed  by  the  students  of  either  sex,  the  governing  Chicago,  p.  443 

bodies  of  some  institutions  seem  fearful  as  to  its  pos-  ^oiby  Coi. 

,  p.  443. 

sible  outcome.    The  intellectual  equality  of  woman  is  not 

questioned ;   but  the   disproportionate   increase   in   the 

number  of  women  students  points  to  a  time  when  the 

student  body  may  be  over  feminized.     Already,  in   a 

number  of  colleges,  women  outnumber  the  men,  and  in 

at  least  two  (Northwestern  University,  which  has  limited 

the  number  of  women  students  to   the  capacity  of  its 

20 
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dormitories,  and  Leiand  Stanford,  which  has  arbitrarily 
limited  them  to  five  hundred)  steps  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  disproportion  of  women  students.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  same  instruction  for  both  sexes  is  right,  only 
if  the  aim  of  education  is  identical  for  the  two,  i.e.  if 
they  are  to  be  competitors  in  the  same  kinds  of  work. 
Otherwise,  some  form  of  specialization  is  demanded. 
In  the  larger  coeducational  institutions,  where  a  wide 
choice  of  electives  is  offered,  this  specialization  is,  in 
effect,  being  brought  about  through  selection  of  courses, 
some  of  which  are  largely  taken  by  women,  while  othen 
are  the  choice  of  the  men.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  in  the  end  to  solve  the  question 
of  what  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  women  more 
wisely  than  could  any  prescribed  courses  theoretically 
formulated  in  special  institutions  for  the  single  sex. 


Graduate  Instruction  for  Women 

p.  4«.  In  all  the  fully  coeducational  institutions,  and  in  the 

affiliated  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Har- 
vard, all  the  privileges  of  graduate  instruction  are  as 
fully  open  to  women  as  to  men.  Moreover,  of  the  great 
universities  for  men  which  do  not  admit  women  to  their 
undergraduate  courses,  but  two  (Princeton  and  Johns 
Hopkins)  still  have  their  graduate  schools  closed  to 
them.  In  addition,  they  have  access,  of  course,  to 
what  graduate  instruction  is  offered  in  the  special  col- 
leges for  women ;  so,  as  far  as  the  number  of  institu- 
tions goes,  they  are  considerably  better  off  than  their 
brothers.  That  they  are  availing  themselves  of  tk 
opportunities  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  is  showi 
the  tables  upon  pages  444  and  448. 

The  figures  upon  the  former  table  should  prol 
carry  but  little  weight,  showing,  as  they  do,  consider 
numbers  of  graduate  students  in  1880  and  1885, 
to-day  even,  very  few  of  the  separate  colleges  for  wc 
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iare  in  a  position  to  offer  work  of  a  strictly  university 
grade,  and  none  other  should  be  classed  as  graduate  — 
,and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  were,  two  decades  ago.  The 
figures  upon  page  448,  however,  are  interesting.  A 
comparison  of  them  with  those  upon  page  296,  which 
give  the  total  graduate  enrolment  in  coeducational  col- 
leges aod  those  for  men,  shows  that  in  1890  women 
made  up  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number ;  in  1895, 

I  put  one-sixth;  and  in  1901,  roughly,  one-fourth.     Ap- 
kimately,  one-tenth  of  the  Doctorates  of  Philosophy, 
nferred  by  our  higher  institutions  within  the  last  four 
years,  have  been  upon  women. 

Regarding  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
women,  Miss  Thomas  says:  — 

^H[In  1899  there  were  open  to  women  319  scholarships  varying  in 

^He  from  fioo  to  f4oo  (50  of  them  exclusively  for  women);  81 

resident  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $400  or  over  (18  of  these  exclu- 

tively  for  women ) ;  24  foreign  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  and 

apinrds  (IJ  o(  these  exclusively  for  women)." 


^Wi 
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I'ith  the  battle  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 

PI  in  the  academic  institutions,  the  professional  schools 
e  very  generally  welcomed  them,  and  to-day  nearly 
are  coeducational.  In  medicine  there  was  a  strong 
judicc  against  such  action  to  be  overcome,  and  four 
Sve  women's  medical  schools  were  organized,  which 

tain  about  one-third  of  the  women  medical  students 

the  country.     Other  than  these,  there  exist  no  pro- 
schools  for  women  only. 
ie  following  table  shows  the  enrolment  of  women 
the  professional  schools  of  the  country  as  far  back 
records  are  available :  — 


•B&^iiib. 
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WOMEN  IN  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


V»AX 

Thi- 

OLOGV 

MUMOXS 

L»w 

Trr 

lUCT 

Nni» 

1902 
I9OI 
1900 

1898-1899 
I897-I898 
1896-1897 
1895-1896 
1894-1895 
1893-1894 
1892-1893 
1889-1890 

108 
181 
181 

»93 

"77 
I2I9 

1456 

»397 
1583 
1471 

1399 

1411 

127s 

884 

16s 
170 

»s» 
147 

'3» 
77 
64 
52 

162 
106 
160 

163 
150 
143 

S3 
88 

53 

218 
206 
196 

174 

>3« 

140 
83 
88 

60 

248$ 
2JI4 

1449 

Rep.  Com.  Ed. 
1901,  3:  la}4. 


Previous  to  1890  very  few  women  were  pursuing  pro- 
fessional courses.  Except  in  the  training  schools  tor 
nurses,  the  numerical  increase  in  enrolmiyit  has  not 
been  very  great;  not  so  great,  in  fact,  as  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  woman  is  to  be,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  an 
important  factor  in  the  learned  professions.  In  medi- 
cine there  were  400  more  women  students  enrolled  in 
1897  than  five  years  later;  in  law  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  but  34  students  in  the  last  five  years ;  in  den- 
tistry, no  change ;  and  in  pharmacy,  an  increase  of  75. 
In  fact,  in  the  four  professions  of  medicine,  law,  dentis- 
try, and  pharmacy,  there  has  been  an  actual  deer 
of  274  in  enrolment  since  1897.  Meanwhile,  wo 
enrolled  in  academic  institutions  have  increased  58' 
number.  We  can  hardly  interpret  these  facts  in 
other  light  than  that  the  learned  professions  offer  \^ 
few  attractions  to  women. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  statistics  of 
education  of  women  in  all  classes  of  institutions  in 
country  for  the  years  1891-1892  and  1901-1902:  — 
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1B91-1891 

1901-1903 

Studcnu 

Per 

Cent 

Suideou 

Per 
Cent 

Secondary  schools : 

Public 

Private      

Colleges   and   seminaries    for 

women 

Normal  schools 

Universities  and  colleges  for 
men  and  both  sexes : 

Preparatory 

Undergraduate  .... 

Graduate 

Professional 

126,379 

48,406 

24,61 1 
22,480 

12,572 
10,021 

369 
530 

597 

47-9 

too 
76.7 

29.6 

19.1 

12.7 

2.8 

323.697 
53.154 

25,289 

37,«94 

14.508 

21,051 

1,610 

1450 

59- 

517 
100 

75-3 

23.8 

253 
26.3 

3- 
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CHAPTER   XXII 
EDUCATION   OF   THE    NEGRO   AND   OF   THE  INDUS 

a.    Negro  Education 

The  history  of  negro  education  in  the  United  States 
goes  back  no  farther  than  the  Civil  War.     Previous  to 
that  time  in  the  South  the  teaching  of  the  blacks,  whether 
they  be  slaves  or  free,  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  in  some 
states  made  an  offence   for  which  the  pupil  might  be 
Miller,  p.  743.       fined  and  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the 
teacher  be  fined  or  imprisoned.     In  the  North  no  such 
penalty  was  imposed,  but  since  no  special  schools  were 
provided  for  the  blacks,  and  public  sentiment  opposed 
their  admission  to  other  schools,  they  were  practically 
without  educational  advantages.     It  is  true  that  both  in 
the  South  and  North  negroes  occasionally  were  taught 
the  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  so-called  "clandestine 
schools";  still  such  instances  were  rare,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  qualify  the  general  statement  that  in  ante  beth 
days,  the  negroes  were  uneducated.     When,  howe 
they  were  given  full  rights  as  citizens,  the  problem 
their  education  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  is  bi 
solved  as  rapidly  as  social  and  economic  conditions,  to- 
gether with  the  capability  of  the  colored  race,  will  alli 
The  first  move  of  any  magnitude  was  made  through 
Freedman's  Bureau,  established  by  act  of  Cougrcs! 
1865.     General  O.  O.  Howard  was  the  first  commissii 
of  the  bureau,  and  under  his  direction  a  work  of  irami 
magnitude  began.     At  the  end  of  five  years,  when 
bureau  was  discontinued,  the  report  showed  that  4: 
schools  for  colored  pupib  had  been  established  throi 

4S4 


out  the  South,  under  the  direction  of  9307  teachers,  and 
ha\Tng  an  enrolment  of  247,333  pupils.  The  move  had 
cost  86,513,955.  The  schools  were  largely  elementary, 
for  the  work  had  to  be  begun  from  the  bottom ;  but  as 
pupils  were  ready  for  them,  those  of  higher  grade  were 
established,  and  in  1879,  61  intermediate  or  grammar 
schools  for  blacks  were  in  operation,  and  no  less  than 
74  high  and  normal  schools,  the  latter  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  8174  students.  The  freedmen  themselves  con- 
tributed about  one-fifth  of  the  expense  of  these  higher 
schools.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  came  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  or  from  private  bequests  in  the  North. 
Among  the  latter,  and  they  have  been  many,  that  of 
George  Pcabody,  known  as  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  good.  It  consisted  of  ^2,000,000, 
one-half  given  in  1867  and  the  remainder  in  1869,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  with  the  instruction 
that  "the  income  thereof  shall  be  applied  in  your  discre- 
tion for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual, 
moral  or  industrial  education  of  the  young  of  the  more 
destitute  portions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states  of  our  Union;  my  purpose  being  that  the  benefits 
intended  shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire  popula- 
tion without  other  distinction  than  that  of  their  needs 
and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them."  The  fund 
has  always  been  well  invested,  and  under  the  trusteeship 
of  leading  educators  of  our  country.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  made  available  for  use,  nearly  Jl3,ooo,cxx3, 
vhich,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
amount  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  various  states,  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  most  needy  public  schools  throughout 
the  entire  South.  Besides  the  Peabody  Fund  are  two 
others,  both  due  to  the  generosity  of  Northern  citizens: 
tbc  Slater  Fund  of  $1,000,000,  given  by  Mr.  John 
Fox  Slater  in  1882,  administered  through  a  board  of 
tntstees,  as  is  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  devoted  largely  to 
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the  promotion  of  industrial  education ;  and  the  "  Daniel 
Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People"  of  ?i,ooo, 
894.25,  given  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hand  of  Guilford,  Conaec- 
ticut,  in  1888.  The  American  Missionary  Association  is 
made  the  custodian  of  the  latter  fund,  which  is  devoted 
to  purposes  of  general  education  throughout  the  South. 
Aided  by  these  great  benefactions  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  ones,  the  South  is  doing  its  best  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  its  nearly  3,000,000  colored 
children  of  school  age,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide higher  institutions  of  learning  for  those  who  wish  to 
carry  their  studies  farther. 

It  is  doing  so  almost  entirely  through  separate  schools 
for  whites  and  blacks.  So  far  as  elementary  education 
is  concerned,  in  no  one  of  the  Southern  states  are  mixed 
schools  generally  maintained,  though  in  most  of  the 
Northern  states  colored  pupils  are  admitted  to  all  the 
public  schools.  Although  this  duplication  of  schools  for 
the  two  races  involves  e.xtra  e.xpense,  it  is  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  South,  and  one  which  the  white  citizens  gen- 
erously support  by  an  extra  heavy  taxation ;  for  in  no 
one  of  the  sixteen  former  slave  states  is  the  cost  of 
schools  met  by  the  taxation  of  the  freedmen,  them- 

In  those  states  the  cost  of  such  schools,  with  the  per 
capita  expense  of  educating  the  negro  children,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  for  certain  years :  — 
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ExrSMtS  FOR  CotORSD 

ScHoots 

Counn  PiTiLS 

Con  Pu  Pisa 

I90CHI901 

6,000,000 

2.734.223 
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1897-1898 

645". 935 

2.844.570 

2.87 

1894-1895 

5,011.362 

2.761,205 

I.St 

1890 -1891 

5.444.625 

2.55I.511 
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1886-1887 

4,420.323 

2.382.570 

1.86 

1882-1883 

3-632-S33 

2.22 1.930 
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1878-1879 
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2AP.I5O 

IXO 

1874-1875 

'.723.954 

1.794.870 

•96 

1870-187! 

780.306 

1.578,170 
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In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  the  South  has  expended 
about  Si 2 1, 000,000  upon  the  education  of  the  negro 
since  the  war;  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  problem  of  negro  education  is  not  being 
neglected  there,  and  also  to  make  the  contributions  from 
the  North  seem  not  at  all  excessive. 

Although  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  the  sum  has 
been  spent  upon  the  common  schools,  since  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  is  so  largely  rural,  yet  in  the  cities, 
colored  high  schools  are  maintained  in  large  numbers. 
In  1880  there  were  36  such  schools,  with  5237  pupils; 
in  1890  the  number  was  S3,  with  1 1,480  pupils;  while  in 
1901  there  were  100,  with  12,202  pupils  enrolled.  The 
courses  of  study  in  these  schools  compare  favorably 
with  those  in  the  schools  for  the  white  pupils  in  the 
same  cities.  The  teachers  are  mostly  colored,  though 
reasonably  well  prepared,  through  the  normal  schools 
which  exist  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the 
South. 

Normal  Schools 

Although  the  negro  has  demonstrated  over  and, over 
again  his  capability  for  advanced  academic  education,  it 
was  early  seen  that  the  great  hope  lay  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  and  vocational  training,  and  as  a  result,  in- 
dustrial schools,  or  normal  schools  offering,  besides  the 
courses  intended  for  teachers,  many  of  an  industrial 
character,  were  early  established.  In  1877  there  were 
27  such  institutions,  with  an  enrolment  of  3785 ;  in 
1880  the  numbers  were  44  and  7408;  in  1899,  41  and 
7642,  and  in  the  year  1901  there  were  793  students  in 
the  graduating  classes  of  such  schools.  Among  schools 
of  this  class,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute at  Hampton,  Virginia,  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

Of  its  enrolment,  about  one-eighth  are  Indians.  It 
vas  chartered  in  1870,  in  1872  was  given  one-third  of 
Virginia's  share  of  the  Morrill  grant,  and  has  since  been 
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supported  largely  by  public  bequest,  receiving  consider- 
able financial  aid  from  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  Peabody  Fund.  Besides  the  normal  courses, 
it  offers  others  in  carpentry,  harness-making,  shoe- 
making,  house-painting,  printing,  tailoring,  plumbing, 
and  the  trades  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tinsmith,  the 
wheelright,  and  the  machinist. 

A  descendant  of  the  Hampton  Institute  is  that  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  which  has  been  made  famous  by 
its  president,  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  has  perhaps 
done  more  for  negro  education  than  has  any  other  man 
of  his  race.  It  was  opened  in  1 88 1  with  i  teacher  and 
30  students;  it  has  now  a  faculty  of  44  (all  colored) and 
an  enrolment  of  more  than  1200  students.  Besides 
academic  instruction,  courses  are  given  in  twenty-six 
different  industries.  Its  large  number  of  buildings  were 
nearly  all  erected  by  the  students  themselves.  On  the 
whole,  the  Tuskegee  institute  probably  represents  the 
highest  type  of  efficiency  in  schools  for  the  colored  ract 

Higher  Institutions 

The  colored  race  is  not  wanting  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  all  denomiDJ- 
tional  in  their  support,  and  in  many  instances  have  large 
numbers  of  students  doing  secondary  and  even  primary 
work ;  yet  in  an  important  manner  they  are  holding  out 
to  the  colored  youth  the  possibility  of  higher  academic 
education.  The  leading  institutions  of  the  class,  together 
with  the  dates  of  establishment,  are  as  follows :  — 


Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Wilberforce  University.  Wilberforce.  Ohio 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.     . 
Berea  College,  Berca,  Ky. 
Leland  University.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Benedict  College.  Columbia.  S.C.    . 
Fish  University,  NashvUle,  Tenn.    . 
Atlanta  Uaiversity,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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-.     Biddle  LTniversity.  Charlotte,  N.C.  - 
^Southland  College,  Southland,  Ark. 

Kogcr  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Orlaans  University.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sba«  I'tiiversity,  Raleigh,  N  C. 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
N  Branch  College,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.      . 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 

Knoxville  College,  Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 

Clark  University,  South  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wiley  University,  MaishaU,  Tex.     . 

Paine  University,  .Augusta,  Ga. 

Allen  University,  Columbia,  S.C.     . 

Talledaga  College,  Tailedaga,  Ala.  . 

Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va. 
*^  Paul  Quin  College,  Waco,  Tex. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Morris  Brown  College.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Georgia  Industrial  College,  College,  Ga. 

Delaware  Slate  College.  Dover,  Del. 
•  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Kock,  Ark. 


N 


^( 


187a 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1778 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1890 
1890 

1893 
1894 

1894 
1894 


In  these  institutions  and  others  of  the  class  there 
were,  in  1902,  1600  students  pursuing  classical  courses, 
842  scientific  courses,  9972  English  courses,  and  402 
courses  for  business. 

In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  and  courses 
of  study  these  institutions  vary  greatly,  a  few  being  on 
4  par  with  the  better  colleges  for  white  students  in  the 
North ;  while  in  a  great  majority  they  are  decidedly 
lower,  some  of  them  being  little  more  than  of  secondary 
grade.  That  the  occasional  negro  at  least  is  capable  of 
rfoing  academic  work  equal  to  that  of  the  best  white  stu- 
dents is  shown  by  the  stand  they  have  taken  in  the 
Northern  universities,  These  are  open  to  them  almost 
without  exception,  and  colored  students  have  been  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Colum- 
ok  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  all  the  other  institutions 
'>f  rank  in  the  North  and  East,  in  some  instances  having 
been  elected  to  I'hi  Beta  Kappa, 
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Professional  Education 

In  those  professions  which  require  a  definite  certifica- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  to  practice  (medicine  and  law) 
the  number  of  negroes  is  comparatively  smalL 
can  it  be  said  that  the  colored  man  is  taking  the  pi 
in  those  professions  that  he  might  be  expected  to  like. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  however,  largely  sc 
The  white  population  does  not  care  to  employ 
and  this  is  largely  true  of  persons  of  his  own  race,  the 
feeling  seemingly  being  prevalent  that  white  service  is 
more  efficient.  The  professional  training  of  the  colored 
physicians  and  lawyers  has  been  largely  in  the  regular 
schools  which  are  open  to  both  races ;  though  a  few  pro- 
fessional schools,  for  colored  students  only,  are  main- 
tained. A  considerable  number  of  the  colleges  support 
theological  departments,  providing  the  colored  people 
with  educated  ministers,  while  the  normal  schools  arc 
responsible  for  the  large  numbers  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  Education  of  Negro  Women 

Practically  all  the  educational  advantages  arc  opeo 
equally  to  negroes  of  both  sexes.  This  is  fully  true  for 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  while  but 
two  of  the  higher  institutions  are  closed  to  women.  In 
the  public  elementary  schools  the  girls  slightly  outnum 
ber  the  boys.  In  the  secondary  schools,  including  tlic 
normals,  this  is  also  true,  though  not  in  purely  academic 
subjects.  The  normal  courses,  and  those  in  sewing, 
laundering,  and  general  housekeeping,  are  the  ones 
most  fully  patronized  by  them.  In  the  higher  academic 
institutions  the  women  are  not  found  in  large  numl 
but  170  having  been  gradu.ated  from  those  whoU; 
colored  students  up  to  1898.  The  proportion 
ever,  rapidly  increasing.      Up   to   the    ^^w^m' 
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colored  women  had  graduated  from  women's  colleges 
and  coeducational  institutions  in  the  North,  55  from 
Oberlin,  with  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Cornell, 
and  Michigan,  represented  among  16  other  institutions.  MUier, p.  8* 


ll, 


b.   Indian  Education 


wi 


Ithough  many  crimes  may  be  charged  up  against  the 
white  settler  in  America  on  the  score  of  his  treatment 
the  Indian,  that  of  a  neglect  of  his  intellectual  and 
piritual  welfare,  at  least  in  the  earlier  colonial  days,  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  very  first  school  planned  in  the 
colonies  —  the  projected  Henrico  School  of  1618,  which 
came  to  naught  through  the  Indian  himself — was 
for  "the  training  up  of  the  children  of  those  infidels, 
in  true  religion,  moral  virtue  and  civility,  and  for  other 
godliness  "  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  hardship  of  Marquette 
and  his  companions,  of  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle, 
of  Sergeant  and  of  Wheelock  are  sufficient  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  early  attempts  in  that  direction. 
In  fact  the  history  of  colonial  times  is  full  of  evidences 
that  our  forefathers  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual, 
if  not  in  the  intellectual,  welfare  of  the  aborigines;  and 
showed  that  interest  in  the  establishment  of  missionary 
schools,  as  well  as  through  making  special  provision  for 
the  admission  of  Indian  children  to  many  of  the  regu- 
larly established  public  schools.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  nearly  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of  our 
independence  as  a  republic  that  the  national  conscience 
was  touched  in  the  matter;  or  that  any  general  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  of  our  Indian  wards 
through  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was,  per- 
haps, stimulated  by  the  religious  revival  which  swept 
over  the  country  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  inspiring  the  various  denominational  societies 
with  a  new  interest  in  missionary  work,  and  eventually 
jnoving  Congress  itself  to  act.     This  was  in  18 19,  and 
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the  first  appropriation  was  l$io,ooo,  which  was  repeated 
the  next  year,  and  has  been  considerably  increased  each 
succeeding  year.  In  1823  the  government  contributed 
$12,000  out  of  $80,000  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
21  schools,  religious  denominations  and  private  individu- 
als  making  up  the  remainder.  In  1825  the  number  had 
increased  to  38,  to  which  the  government  gave  525,00a 
By  1848  there  were  in  operation  16  industrial  schools 
and  87  of  an  elementary  nature,  all  under  denomina- 
tional influence,  but  supported  in  part  by  govemraentil 
appropriation.  This  method  of  national  participation 
in  Indian  education  was  practically  the  only  one  in  vogue 
until  1873,  there  being,  up  to  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  unimportant  day  schools,  none  whatever 
under  direct  government  control. 

From  that  time  it  has  been  the  policy  to  control  more 
and  more  fully  the  schools  receiving  any  part  of  the 
government  appropriation,  until  now,  save  for  a  few 
missionary  schools,  the  entire  machinery  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  belongs  to  the  national  government. 
The  move  has  been  an  expensive  one.  Whereas,  in 
1880  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  was  but  $75,000, 
in  1885  it  was  $992,800;  in  1890,  $1,364,568;  in  189$, 
$2,060,695;  in  1899,  $2,638,390;  and  in  1903,  $2,837,786, 

These  immense  sums  are  expended  in  support  of 
schools  of  the  following  classes :  — 

a.  Non-reservation  boarding  schools. 

b.  Reservation  boarding  schools. 

c.  Day  schools. 

d.  Contract  schools. 

e}  Mission  schools  (privately  supported). 

a.   Non-reservation  Boarding  Schools 

These  are  the  most  advanced  of  the  Indian  schools, 
as  well   as  the   most  cosmopolitan,  since   pupils  from 

'  Since  1901  no  governmenl  ■pproprialionj  hare  bceo  made  to 
sohooli, 
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bes  are  brought  together  in  a  single  school, 
the  obliteration   of    long-standing   hereditary 

es.  They  are  usually,  too,  situated  near  towns 
of  considerable  size,  thus  bringing  the  pupils 
itact  with  white  civilization  in  a  way  that  none  of 
dctly  reservation  schools  can  do.  Each  school  of 
Iss  has  a  full*  instructional  and  dormitory  equip- 
providing  a  home  for  the  Indian  youth  for  the 
Icrable  number  of  years  of  his  attendance.  Usu- 
le  has  been  through  some  of  the  reservation  schools 

t entering  this,  and,  since  the  more  elementary 
!s  do  not  need  to  be  taken,  the  time  can  be 
:d  to  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  geog- 
history,  and  civil  government.  Many  of  these 
are  so  fully  equipped  for  training  pupils  in 
c  science  and  the  trades  as  to  be  essentially 
ial  schools. 

ng  the  best  known  of  this  class  of  schools  are 
t  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  Chilocco,  Oklahoma; 
Nebraska;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Lawrence, 
(the  Haskell  Institute);  Grand  Junction,  Color- 
nte  F^,  New  Mexico ;  Phoenix,  Arizona ;  and 
haw,  Montana.  All  of  these  schools  are  largely 
trial  in  their  nature,  though  three  of  them,  the 
le,  the  Lawrence,  and  the  Sante  F^  schools,  have 
il  departments.  Each  has  its  dormitories  and 
buildings,  besides  ample  facilities  for  agricultural 

B^hich  forms  a  large  part  of  the  course. 
,  the  government  now  maintains  twenty-five  non-  u.  s.  Rep.  on 
'ation  boarding  schools,  the  particulars  for  each  of 
e  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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LOCATION,  CAPACITY,  ATTENDANCE.  ETC,  OF  NON-RESERV/ 
TION  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDl 
JUNE  30,  190J 


Location  or  School* 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Ore.  (Salem)  .... 

Chilocco,  Okia 

Genoa,  Neb 

Albuquerque,  N.M 

Lawrence,  Kan.  (Haskell  Institute) 

Grand  Junction,  Col 

Santa  F6,  N.M 

Fori  Mojave,  Ari 

Carson,  Nev 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Arl 

Fort  Lewis,  Col 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Perris.  Cal 

Flandrcau,  S.  Dak.  (Riggs  Institute) 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah,Wis 

Wittenberg,  Wis.* 

Greenville,  Cal.« 

Morris,  Minn.« 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Total 


Dat*  or 
OraMiHG 


Nor.  I,  1879 
Feb.  25.  1880 
Jan.  IS,  1884 
Feb.  ao,  1884 
Aug.  — ,  1884 
Sept.    1, 1884 

.  1886 

Oct  — ,  1890 
Dec  — ,  tSgo 
Dec.  — ,  1890 
Feb.  — ^1  1891 
Sept  — ,  1891 
Mar.  — ,  189a 
Dec.  37,  189a 
Jan.  9.  1893 
Mar.  7,  1893 
Feb.  — ,  1893 
Jan.  3. 1893 
Jan.  19.  1S93 
Aug.  24,  1895 
Sept.  as,  189s 
Apr.  3.  1897 
Mar,  — ,  iSgS 
Apr,  4,  1898 
Sept.  t,  J898 


798 


90 

*9SO 

so 

550 

49 

400 

a8 

3*5 

34 

300 

61 

700 

ao 

J7S 

"9 

300 

at 

170 

'3 

900 

16 

ISO 

S7 

700 

37 

300 

34 

300 

J9 

ISO 

34 

350 

M 

ISO 

23 

300 

ai 

aas 

11 

100 

8 

90 

16 

160 

>3 

loo 

8 

too 

la 

too 

734S 


to86 
6fio 
509 
3S5 
368 
871 
176 
379 
"73 
371 

«7S 
763 
34> 
340 
>6S 
460 
136 
3*t 
i>57 
lao 

76 
181 

"4 
56 
"S 


856B 


nq 

4«» 
3W 
SI 
«9> 
Ite 
349 
Kit 

«3> 
>5» 
6J5 
«S4 
310 
MS 

35* 
lao 

H} 
«>4 
10$ 

% 
<51 
««5 

4S 
III 


73S4 


'  Excluding  those  receiving  Icti  than  Stoo  per  aaaam. 
*  1,500,  with  ouiiQg  pupil» 
'  PrcvioiiKly  a  contract  school. 


b.  Reservation  Boarding  Schools 

This  type  of  Indian  school  is  much  more  numer 
than  the  preceding,  nearly  every  reser\'ation  having 
or  three,  with  an  average  capacity  of  about  125  pu| 
Of  the  90  now  in  operation,  5  were  established  in 
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decade  between  i860  and  1869;  25  between  1870  and 
1879;  21  between  1880  and  i88g;  26  between  1890 
and  1899;  and  1 1  since  1900.  Each  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  and  corps  of  instructors,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  domestic  servants.     The  cook,  seamstress, 

rand  laundress  instruct  the  girl  pupils  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work,  while  a  head  farmer,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker, 
a  carpenter,  and  a  blacksmith,  at  least  in  the  larger 
schools,  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  boys. 
In  1894  kindergartens  were  made  so  successful  a 
feature  of  the  work  that  now  more  than  one-half  the 
schools  have  installed  them.  The  aim  of  the  schools,  so 
far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  is  to  give  the  pupils  the 
ability  to  read  simple  Enghsh,  to  perform  the  simple 
mathematical  computations,  and  to  acquire  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  geography,  history,  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  and  habits  of  bodily  as  well  as  domestic  clean- 
liness. The  school  is  a  home  for  the  pupil  during  his 
It  impressionable  years,  and  it  is  more  in  this  capac- 
iian  as  a  means  of  merely  academic  instruction  that 
it  is  accomplishing  its  best  results.  The  total  enrol- 
ment in  reservation  boarding  schools  was,  in  1902, 
11,5061 

c.   The  Day  School 

These  schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  un- 
graded country  schools  in  white  communities.  Each  is 
in  charge  of  a  single  teacher — usually  a  man  —  with 
some  pro\nsion  made  for  a  housekeeper.  They  are  lo- 
calud  in  Indian  villages  or  camps,  but  not  on  reservations. 

Both  a  morning  and  afternoon  session  of  the  school  is 
held,  and  in  the  poorer  communities  a  simple  noonday 
lunch  is  served  the  pupils  by  the  housekeeper,  at  gov- 
ernment expense.  The  housekeeper  is  also  expected  to 
teach  the  girls  the  simpler  household  duties,  as  well  as 
to  %*i*it  the  homes  of  the  parents  and  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  influence  them  in  the  direction  of  better  living. 
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At  present  (1903)  134  day  schools  are  maintained,  hav- 
ing an  enrolment  of  3223  pupils. 


m- 


d.   Contract  Schools 

The  plan  of   placing  Indian  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  villages  near  where  they  live  has  not 
proven  very  successful,  though   theoretically  the  vcrjf J 
best  method  for  their  civilization.     In  a  few  instanc 
it  is,  however,  done ;  at  present  1 10  pupils  are  in  su 
teen  different  public  day  schools  throughout  the  coud-" 
try,  the  government  paying  their  tuition.     It  also  pays_ 
for  120  Indian  students  in  the  Hampton  Institute. 


e.   Mission  Schools 

The  preceding  classes  of  schools  are  the  only  oneJ" 
through   which  the  government    attempts  to  educate 
its  Indian  wards.     The  missionary  work  of  the  variou 
Christian  denominations  for  the  adult  Indians  is,  hod 
ever,  supplemented   by  schools  for   the   children,  ca 
ducted  under  their  auspices.     A  majority  of  them  an 
reservation  boarding  schools,  in  which  religiou.s  trainin 
is  combined  with  that  of  a  secular  nature.     The  tot 
number  of  such    schools    is  49  (2  of  which    arc  daj 
schools).      Of  them,  33  (including  the  day  schools)  i 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  4  by  the  Presb 
terians,  5  by   the    Episcopalians,  3   by    the    Cong 
tionalists,  and    i  each   by   the  Reformed  Prcsbyt 
and  Methodist  denominations,  and  by  the  Society  f^ 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.     The  enrolment  in 
these  schools  is  38 5 3  (1902).     The  schools  do  not  dif 
materially  from  the  reservation  boarding  schools  under 
government  support,  except  for  the  religious  charac 
of  the  work. 

The  schools  of  the  so-called  "  five  civilized  natic 
of  Indian  Territory  arc  not  included  within  the 
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going  discussion,  since  these,  by  special  treaties,  are 
practically  under  local  control. 

In  the  Cherokee  nation  the  schools  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  own  board  of  education, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  supervisor 
of  schools  for  the  nation.  Within  the  nation  are  140 
day  schools,  i  colored  high  school,  an  orphans'  acad- 
emy, and  academies  for  males  and  females.  The  enrol- 
ment in  these  schools  is  5383. 

Within  the  other  nations,  except  the  Seminole  which 
has  sole  control,  the  administration  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  Cherokee;  a  general  classification  of 
the  schools,  together  with  the  enrolment,  is  given  in  the 
following  table:  — 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  "FIVE  NATIONS" 


Cherokee  . 
Creek  .  . 
Choctaw  . 
Chickasaw 
Scniinole  . 


Day  Schoou 


140 

190 

16 

No  stalls  tics 


OrHBii  Schools 


4 
10 

7 

4 
No  statistics 


Enrolmekt 


5383 

2754 

4788 

939 
No  statistics 


Negro  Education 

Andrews,  C.  G.  Education  of  the  Colored  Race.  Ed.  6 :  221.  — 
Atkins,  S.  G.  History  and  Status  of  Education  among  the  Colored 
People.  Circ.  Inf.  No.  3,  1888,  158-163.  — Blair,  Henry  W.  The 
Negro  Problem.  Ind.  54  :  443-444.  —  Bradford,  Amory  H.  Among 
Colored  Educattona!  Institutions.  Outl.  56:454-457.  —  Curry, 
J.  L.  M.  0)  Difficulties,  Complicatioas,  Limitations,  connected 
with  the  Education  of  the  Negro.  (2)  Education  of  the  Negroes 
since  i860.  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1894-1895,  2:1366-1384. — Du  Bois, 
W.  E.  B.  A  Negro  Schoolmaster  in  the  New  South.  At.  Mo.  83  : 
99-104.  On  the  Training  of  Black  Men.  At.  Mo.  90  :  289-297.  The 
Education  of  the  Negro.  Pub.  Opin.  22  :  150  151.  —  FusseJ,  H.  B. 
HamptonNomialand  Agricultural  Institute.  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1901,2: 
2463.     The  Training  of  Negro  Teachers.    N.  E.  A.  1900:482. — 
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Future  of  the  Colored  Race.  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1898-1899,  1 :  xzij- 
1248. — The  Hampton  Conference.  Oull.  671752-753. — Hams, 
W.  T.  Education  of  the  Negro.  At.  Mo.  69:  721.  —  A'aiT/kj',  J.M. 
Twenty  Years  of  Negro  Education.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  28:24.— 
Kirke,  Edmund.  How  shall  the  Negro  be  Educated  ?  N.  A.  Ktt. 
143:421.  —  Merriweiker,  Cdiyei.  Education  of  the  Negro.  Qic 
Inf.  No.  4,  1888:  122-126.  — MiUer,  Kelley.  The  Education  ofth« 
Negro.  Kep.  Com.  Ed.  1901,  1:731-859.  The  Function  of  the 
Negro  College.  Dial,  32  :  267-270.  —  /V?^,  Clarence.  Should  South- 
ern Whites  aid  Negro  Schools  ?  (A  Southerner's  view.)  Outl.  71 ; 
1010-1013.  —  Salisbury,  Albert.  Some  Conclusions  concerning  th< 
Education  of  the  American  Negro.  Andover  Review,  6  :  256-264.  — 
Scarborough,  W.  S.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  His  Work.  Ed. 
20:270.  The  Negro  and  the  Higher  Education.  Forum,  33 :  349. 
—  Stetson,  George  R.  The  New  Basis  of  National  Education.  .An- 
dover Review,  14:254-260.  —  Thrasher,  M.  B.  Tuskegee:  Its 
Story  and  Its  Work,  with  an  Introduction  by  B.  T.  Washington. 
Boston,  1901.  Tuskegee  Institute  and  Its  President.  Pop.  Sci 
Mo.  55  :  592-610.  —  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Bibli- 
ography. Education  of  the  Colored  Race.  Rep.  1893-1894, 1 :  1038- 
1061.  See  also  Education  of  the  Colored  Race  in  other  Reports.— 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison.  An  Alabama  Negro  School.  R.  of 
R.'s,  26:711-714.  —  IVasAington,  B.  T.  Education  will  solve  the 
Race  Problem.  N.  A.  Rev.  170  :  220.  Education  of  the  Negro.  In 
Butler's  Education  in  the  United  States,  2  :  895-936.  The  Future 
of  the  American  Negro.  Boston,  1900.  Light  in  the  South.  Ind. 
51  :  175-176.  Why  push  Industrial  Education  in  the  South  ?  Pub. 
Opin.  20  :  750-751.  — Willis,  Rev.  S.  T.  Education  of  the  Colored 
Race.    Outl.  56 :  262-263. 
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Armstrong,  S.  C.  Education  of  the  Indian.  N.  E.  A.  1884: 177. 
—  Barrows,  William.  The  Education  of  the  Indians.  Andover 
Review,  16:479-491.  —  Blackmar,  F.  W.  Haskell  Institute  as 
Illustrating  Indian  Progress.  R.  of  R.'s,  5:  557-561. — Carlisle 
Indian  School.  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1892-1893,  pp.  1090-1095.  —  Creel- 
man,  G.  C.  Indian  Industrial  Education.  Oud.  67:234-236.— 
Eastman,  Elain  G.  A  New  Method  of  Indian  Education.  Outl.  64: 
222-224.  —  Education  of  the  Indians.  Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1885-1886, 
pp.  657-660.  —  Finley,  Blanche.  Kindergarten  Work  among  the 
Indians.  N.  E.  A.  1900  :  705.  —  Garland,  Hamlin.  The  Red  .Man's 
Present  Needs.  N.  A.  Rev.  1 74  :  476-488.  —  Haitmann.  William  N. 
Education  of  the  Indians.  In  Butler's  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1900,  2:937-972. — James,  James  Alton.     Early  Provisioos 
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for  Indian  Education.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  12  :  509-517. 
—  Ludlow,  Helen  W.  Indian  Education  at  Hampton  and  Carlyle. 
Harper's  Mag.  6a  :  659-675 .  —  Afonteztftna,  Dr.  Carlos.  The  Indian 
E*roblem  fix>man  Indian's  Standpoint.  Rep.  Com.  £d.  1896-1897. 
— Aiorgan,T.G.  TheEducationof  the  American  Indian.  Ed.  lo: 
246.  —  Muiphy,  M.  The  Day  School,  the  Gradual  Uplifter  of  the 
Tribe.  N.  E.  A.  1901:913. — Rogers,  F.  K.  The  Teaching  of 
Trades  to  the  Indian.  N.  E.  A.  1900  : (x^.— Sheldon,  H.  D.  The 
Evolution  of  the  Indian  School  System.  Ed.  16:7. — Spencer, 
Frank  Clarence.  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child ;  a  study  of  arrested 
development.  New  York,  1899.  —  T-iaw/f,  Charles  F.  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Indian.  Ed.  3  :  385.  —  Bureau  of  Education.  Indian 
Education  and  Civilization.  (Special  Report,  1888,  by  Alice  C. 
Fletcher.)  United  States  Interior,  Department  of.  Office  of  Indian 
Affiurs.     See  various  reports. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVES 

No  system  of  public  education  is  complete  which 
fails  to  make  provision  for  those  children  whom  nature 
has  but  imperfectly  equipped,  as  to  special  sense  organs 
or  brain,  for  fitting  into  the  complicated  social  mech- 
anism of  modem  life.  The  common  school  can  adapt 
itself  to  a  considerable  variation  in  these  respects  araong 
its  pupils,  and  is  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  beyond  cer- 
tain limits  of  organic  deficiency  they  cannot  accept 
pupils  without  positive  detriment  to  the  schools;  nor 
would  the  admission  of  such  pupils  be  of  much  benefit 
tx)  themselves.  Yet  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
defectives,  tolerated  throughout  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  history  as  mere  clogs  to  the  wheels 
of  progress,  which  the  more  scientific  and  more  humani- 
tarian spirit  of  to-day  is  trying,  and  with  success,  not 
only  to  make  self-supporting,  but  even  to  contribute  ia 
no  small  degree  to  the  world's  advancement.  The«e 
are  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  as  well 
as  persons  embodying  any  unfortunate  combinations  of 
these  three  defects. 


a.  The  Deaf 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  indeed 
the  first  school  for  any  of  the  three  classes  of  dcfectivo, 
was  opened  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1817,  with 
seven  pupils.  Through  the  influence  of  a  physician  is 
that  city  whose  daughter  was  deaf,  in' 
aroused  in  such  a  school,  some  two  years  i 
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Thomas    Hopkins  Gallaudet  (</.v.),   a  Yale  theological  Gaiiaudet 
graduate,  sent  to  study  the  methods  for  teaching  the 
deaf  as  practised  in  Europe.     After  fruitless  efforts  to 
gain  admission  to  the  schools  of   Great  Britain,  which 
were  private  and  conducted  for  gain,  as  private  monopo- 
lies, he  visited  the  schools  of  Paris  ;  and,  besides  making 
study  of  them,  induced  Laureat  Clerk,  a  deaf  mute 
Jiimself,  though  accomplished  and  an  instructor  in  the 
jParis  school,  to  return  with  him  and  undertake  the  work 
of  establishing  a  similar  school  in  America.     These  two 
are  the  parents  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our 
country.     Upon  their  return  to  this  country,  they  trav- 
elled extensively,  lecturing  upon  and  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  such  education  through  the  living  example 
of  Clerk  himself,  and  aroused  a  general  interest  through- 
out all  the  Eastern  states.     As  a  result,  one  year  later 
(1818),  New  York  followed  the  example  set  at  Hart- 
ford, employing  a  teacher  from  that  school.     In   18 19 
Philadelphia  saw  the  establishment  of  a  similar  school. 
In  the  same  year  Massachusetts,  through  state  appro- 
priation, sent  20  pupils  to  the  Hartford  school,  and  in 
1825  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which  was  soon  followed  by  other  states.     The 
first   of    such    schools   west   of    the    AUeghanies   was 
founded  in  Kentucky  in  1822  ;  and  thereafter  their  estab- 
lishment was  comparatively  rapid  :   Ohio  following   in 
1827,   Virginia   and    Illinois  in   1839,  Indiana  in   1844, 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  in  1846,  North  Carolina  in  1847, 
and  South  Carolina  in  1849;  making  in  all  13  institutions 
previous  to  1850.     In  1874  the  number  was  41,  in  1890 
it  was  48,  and  in  1901  the  total  number  of  schools  of  all 
classes   was    iiS,   57   of    which    are   state   institutions. 
The   total   number  of   pupils   in    all   these   schools  is 

11.343-  * 

The  state  institutions  are  in  every  case  boarding 
schools,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of   the  principal  or  some  other   authorized 
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person  ;  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  regular  course, 
the  students  are  graduated  as  are  those  from  any  other 
school.  Industrial  courses  are  promiiient  in  the  curncu 
lum,  333  of  a  total  of  1035  teachers  being  occupied 
with  trades  courses.  Kindergartens  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  30  of  the  institutions,  and  arc  found 
to  be  very  effective. 

Of  the  total  number  of  118  schools  for  the  deaf,  46 
are  public  day  schools,  maintained  for  the  most  part 
exactly  as  are  the  common  schools  of  learning,  exccpl 
that  special  teachers  are  employed,  and  special  methods, 
of  course,  followed.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent 
move,  but  it  is  proving  eminently  successful  in  reaching 
large  numbers  of  children  who  would,  otherwise,  be 
entirely  without  instruction.  Thirty-five  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  now  support  such  schools, 
Chicago  taking  the  lead  with  twelve.  As  a  state,  Wis- 
consin has  surpassed  any  other  in  providing  instnictiao 
for  its  deaf  mutes  in  this  way,  furnishing  a  special 
teacher  at  state  expense  wherever  a  little  circle  of  such 
children  can  be  gathered  near  their  homes.  In  iho 
way,  fifteen  towns  in  the  state  are  provided  with  spcciil 
schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  day  schools  for  the 
deaf,  but  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Boston,  i» 
cast  of  Ohio. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  schools,  the  state  and  the 
public  day  school,  there  are  several  private  institutions 
where  admission  is  only  by  tuition,  and  where  excellent 
work  is  being  done  ;  and  the  Gallaudet  College  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  This  was 
established  in  1857  as  the  Columbia  Institution,  in  1864 
was  given  the  name.  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  and 
later,  the  one  it  now  bears.  Besides  a  department  rfr 
sembling  very  much  the  State  Institutions  for  the  Deal', 
it  has  one  for  advanced  work,  in  which  degrees  art 
given.    It  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  fur  teacbot 
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Methods  of  Instruction 

to  the  inability  of  Gallaudct  to  gain  admission 
lo  the  English  and  Scotch  schools  in  1817,  the  purely 
)nanual  method  of  the  French  was  introduced  in 
America  and  remained  supreme  for  forty  years.  In 
it,  all  communication  is  through  the  sign  language,  no 
attempts  at  oral  articulation  being  introduced.  But  in 
1843  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute (or  the  Blind  at  Boston,  while  in  Europe,  investi- 
gated the  merits  of  the  oral  method  which  had  been 
introduced  there,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with  it, 
Mann  urged  its  general  introduction  in  his  next  annual 
report.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  controversy  which 
ii  not  yet  settled,  and  which  has  divided  the  ranks  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  into  two  opposing  schools.  By  the 
oral  method,  articulate  speech  is  taught,  e>ven  to  those 
who  have  been  totally  deaf  since  birth.  The  advan- 
;t»gC8  of  this  method  seemingly  more  than  overbalance 
it»  disadvantages,  which  latter  rest  principally  upon  the 
Jgreatcr  age  which  pupils  must  hav;;  reached  before  in- 
struction is  possible,  and  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground. 
At  present,  it  is  in  practice  in  nearly  all  the  pubUc  and 
private  day  schools  in  the  country  ;  and  in  the  state  in- 
stitutions 3748  pupils  are  being  taught  by  that  system 
alone,  4292  by  a  combination  of  it  with  the  manual, 
*fatle  2979  are  studying  the  manual  system  alone. 
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ing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  sightless  do  not 
teem  to  be  so  fully  cut  off  from  the  world  as  do  the  deaf, 
lublic  sympathy  was  not  aroused  in  the  United  States 
bthc  point  of  establishing  an  institution  for  their  in- 
tiuction  for  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  opening  of 
ic  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford.  In 
\vj  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  incor- 
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porated  in  Boston,  but  it  was  three  years  before  Dr. 
Howe.  Samuel  G.  Howe  (?.?'•  X  who  was  selected  to  be  its  head, 

could  make  the  necessary  investigation  abroad  and  open 
the  school  When  this  was  done,  in  1832,  an  institution 
in  New  York  City  had  already  been  opened,  antedating 
that  in  Boston  by  a  few  months.  The  next  year  (1833) 
a  similar  school  was  opened  at  Philadelphia.  These 
three  pioneer  institutions  were  all  private  corporations, 
and  remain  so  to  this  day.  Pupils  from  these  schoob, 
and  especially  the  Perkins  school  (Boston),  were  exhib- 
ited in  various  parts  of  the  country  until  public  interest 
was  fully  aroused  and  the  states  began  to  take  action 
through  the  establishment  of  schools  of  their  own. 
Ohio  was  the  first  to  do  so,  in  1837;  Virginia  followed 
in  1839;  Kentucky,  in  1842;  Tennessee,  in  1846;  Indi- 
ana, in  1847;  Illinois,  in  1849;  and  Wisconsin,  in  i8sa 
iP-793-  By  1S60,  10  more  had  followed.  In  1874  the  total  num- 
ber of  institutions  was  29 ;  in  1890,  was  33  ;  and  in  1901, 
was  39,  with  a  total  of  4199  pupils.  All  these  schools 
belong  to  one  class  —  the  boarding  school  —  and  all  are 
maintained  in  part  or  wholly  by  public  taxes.  In  them 
all,  manual  and  industrial  courses  have  a  prominent 
place,  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  pupil  a  trade  which  might  provide  support  after 
graduation,  but  because  it  is  by  doing  and  constructing 
that  the  blind  especially  learn  best.  Sloyd  has  been 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  needs.  A  great  many 
trades  have  at  one  time  or  another  found  place  in  the 
curricula  of  the  schools ;  but  only  a  few,  and  those  the 
simple  ones,  such  as  chair  caning,  hammock  making, 
broom  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  a  few  others  have 
proved  wholly  suitable. 

Music  has  a  place  in  every  school,  not  only  because 
it  opens  up  a  wide  vocational  field  to  the  blind,  but 
because  of  the  delightful  diversion  it  provides.  Many 
of  the  blind  are  unusually  gifted  and  are  graduated  as 
organists,  teachers  of  music,  and  piano  tuners.     On!  ■ 
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those  pupils  who  show  aptitude  are  allowed  to  specialize 
in  music,  and  not  even  those,  at  the  expense  of  the 
academic  subjects. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  almost  universal  part  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  no  other  educational  method 
has  been  found  so  effective  as  the  F'roebelian.  The 
games  and  occupations  seem  to  meet  exactly  the  needs 
of  coordination  between  the  senses  still  active,  and  the 
little  pupils  seem  to  miss  but  little  that  the  perfect  child 
gains. 

In  the  matter  of  literature  for  the  blind,  three  distinct 
systems  of  raised  printing  are  in  vogue.  The  oldest  is 
the  system  of  embossed  letters,  differing  but  little  from 
the  lower  case  letter  of  an  ordinary  printed  page,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Howe.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  read  by  the  seeing  eye  without  special  training, 
but  requires  an  extremely  delicate  sense  of  touch  to 
decipher  with  the  finger  tips.  So  much  so  that  Superin- 
tendent Wait  of  the  New  York  institution  has  said  that 
"only  34  per  cent  of  them  [the  blind]  will  ever  be  able 
to  read  it  with  pleasure  or  profit."  The  next  system  to 
be  introduced,  the  New  York  Point,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Wait,  and  consists  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
embossed  dots,  easily  readable  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  though  requiring  special  training  to  be  read  by 
the  eye.  The  latest  is  a  combination  of  this  system  with 
the  French  Braille  system,  and  is  known  as  the  American 
Braille.  The  two  last-mentioned  systems  are  those  prin- 
cipally in  use  to-day.  Typewriters  have  been  invented 
for  writing  in  them,  and  also  a  modified  typewriter  for 
printing  upon  brass  plates,  from  which  any  number  of 
copies  can  be  struck  off.  Printing  houses  have  been 
established,  one  subsidized  by  Congress,  for  the  printing 
of  books  for  the  blind;  and  in  all,  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind. 
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c.  The  Deaf-blind 

It  is  in  the  instances  of  the  few  unfortunates  lacking 
both  the  senses  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  that  the  really 
wonderful  possibilities  in  the  education  of  defectives  has 
shown  itself  most  forcibly.  Laura  Bridgeman,  who 
spent  more  than  fifty  years  of  her  life  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  is  the  historic  case,  though  her  accomplish- 
ments are  made  to  pale  before  those  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  Southern  girl,  who  is  successfully  completing  her 
course  at  Radcliffe  College.  But  instances  of  this  sort 
are  not  frequent  enough  to  warrant  their  consideration 
in  a  volume  of  this  character,  and  I  must  refer  any  par- 
ticularly  interested  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

d.   The  Feeble-minded 

It  was  not  until  1846  that  any  movement  in  the  diret 
tion  of  providing  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient,  or 
idiots,  as  they  were  then  universally  called,  was  made  in 
this  country,  and  the  interest  began  almost  simulta- 
neously in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  former 
state,  however,  seemed  most  ready  to  act,  and  in  1848  an 
experimental  school  was  opened  in  Boston  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institute.  In  the 
same  year  a  private  school  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter was  founded  at  Barre,  Massachusetts.  New  York 
followed  in  185 1  with  a  state  institution  situated  at  Syra- 
cuse; Pennsylvania,  in  1853,  at  Media;  Ohio,  in  1857,3! 
Columbus ;  Kentucky,  in  i860,  at  Frankfort;  and  Illinois, 
in  1865,  at  Jacksonville. 

The  growth  of  these  schools  has  never  been  rapid. 
In  1890  there  were  17  public  and  10  private  schools  in 
the  country,  while  in  1901  the  numbers  were  20  and  12 
respectively,  with  a  total  of  1 1,149  pupils  in  the  former 
and  468  in  the  latter.  There  is  no  regular  course  in 
these  institutions  from  which  the  pupils  graduate  at  a 
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Sfied  time ;  in  fact,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
\  education  of  many  of  the  pupils  is  to  teach  them 
ich  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  lead  a  happy 
fc  within  the  institution ;  in  others  a  certain  degree 
f  usefulness  may  be  developed,  while  with  the  milder 
ases  some  considerable  academic  education  is  possible. 
he  kindergarten  is  an  important  factor,  and  many 
upils  never  get  beyond  it.  Entertainments  are  fre- 
uent,  and  highly  enjoyed.  The  brighter  pupils  learn 
t  read  and  write  and  to  use  some  few  of  the  arithmeti- 
ll  processes,  but  seldom  to  reason  in  the  abstract, 
he  girls  —  and  all  the  pupils  are  boys  and  girls,  no 
utter  what  the  age  —  are  taught  to  do  the  cooking, 
;wing,  and  washing  for  the  school,  while  the  boys  work 
:ion  the  farm,  make  the  shoes,  and  even  in  one  institu- 
ra  (Indiana)  the  bricks  of  which  the  buildings  are 
instructed.  In  this  way,  the  institutions  are  at  least  in 
Irt,  self  supporting,  and  their  further  development  is 
'  far  the  mo-st  economical  way  for  the  support  of  this 
iss  of  unfortunates,  which  has  always  been  so  largely 
deadweight  upon  the  community. 
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E.  R.    On  the  Training  of  the  Feeble-minded.    N.  E.  A.  1900: 
677.— Jones,  M.  C.     Education  of  Blind.     Scrib.  Mag.  12:37}- 
387 — Macey,  J.  A.    Teaching  of  the  Deaf.     Worid's  Woric,  6: 
3840-3843.    Manual  Training  for  Defective  Gasses.    Rep.  Com.  Ed. 
1895-1896:1095-1097. — Morton,  A.    Instruction  of  Deaf  Motes. 
Ed.  18:417.— />««/,  W.  B.    Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Scrib. 
Mag.   12:463-474. —Ritter,  J.  D.     How  the  Blind  are  Taagiit 
Chaut.  15:  65-73. —United  States  Education,  Bureau  of.    Defec- 
tive Classes.     Various  Reports.  —  Wright,  J.   D.      Speech  and 
Speech  Reading  for  the  Deaf.    Cent.  31 :  331-343. 


PART  THREE 

EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION 

The  history  of  education  in  a  country  like  ours  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  consideration  of  certain  insti- 
tutions entirely  outside  the  organized  machinery  of  the 
schools,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  general  culture 
and  extended  scholarship  of  great  masses  of  the  people. 
Schools  are  primarily  for  the  youth.  Of  necessity,  the 
greater  number  in  attendance  upon  them  must  depend 
upon  others  for  their  support ;  cannot  themselves  be 
producers ;  are  members  of  the  leisure  class,  so  far  as 
contribution  to  the  world's  economic  progress  goes. 
Since,  however,  no  social  mechanism  can  support  profit- 
ably too  large  a  leisure  class,  nor  a  leisure  class  for  too 
long,  the  time  comes  when  the  youth  must  enter  the 
ranks  of  producers,  leaving  the  school  days  behind. 
The  exact  stage  at  which  this  change  must  take  place  is 
determined  by  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country. 

In  1800  the  daily  per  capita  production  of  wealth 
for  the  United  States  was  about  ten  cents.  In  1850  it 
had  arisen  to  thirty  cents,  in  1880  to  forty-four  cents,  in 
1890  to  fifty-two  cents,  and  is  to-day  (1903)  upward  of 
sixty  cents.  i^, 

This  increased  productiveness  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  secondary  and  higher  education; 
since,  with  the  greater  earning  capacity  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  the  youth  —  especially  the  boys  —  could  be 
longer  spared  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which 
the  schools  offer. 

Yet  these  facts  make  possible  the  postponement  for  a 
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few  years  only  of  the  cessation  of  active  school  work. 
Eventually  it  must  come,  and  thereafter  education  bean 
avocation,  rather  than  a  vocation;  a  by-product  rather 
than  the  principal  aim  of  life.  Yet  the  maximum  of  us& 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  demands  that  edu- 
cative processes  be  continued,  and  it  is  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  has  given  rise  to  those  institutions  which 
make  such  continuation  possible. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes :  — 

1st.  Those  that  may  be  made  use  of  entirely  within 
the  home. 

a.  Libraries. 

b.  Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

2d.  Those  which  take  one  outside  the  home,  yet  which 
do  not  seriously  interfere  with  business  occupations. 

a.  Summer  schools  and  assemblies. 

b.  Evening  and  correspondence  schools. 

c.  Learned  societies. 

d.  Lecture  courses  and  lyceums. 


Public  libraries,  in  the  sense  of  collections  of  books 
purchased  and  maintained  by  public  taxation  for  the  free 
use  of  the  people,  are  a  development  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  far  back  as  1803,  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  received  by  bequest  the  pri- 
vate library  of  Caleb  Bingham,  and  made  some  additions 
to  it  by  town  grant,  but  the  collection  of  books  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fig- 
ured at  all  prominently  in  the  general  library  movement. 
The  town  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  lays  claim, 
and  perhaps  with  some  justice,  to  having  been  the  birth-  Fletcher,  p,  xo* 
place  of  the  public  library.  In  1833  that  town  voted  to 
use  a  certain  sum  of  money  received  from  the  state  as 
the  proceeds  of  a  general  taxation  of  banks,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  a  town  library  to  be  free  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  Since  this  was  sixteen  years  before  a  law 
was  passed  in  any  state  providing  for  a  library  tax,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  only  the  first  publicly  supported 
library  in  the  country,  but  also  in  the  world.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  there  were  not  at  this  time 
many  collections  of  books  under  corporate  ownership, 
and  even  accessible,  with  some  restrictions,  to  the  public 
at  large.  The  colleges  and  universities  had  from  the  Colleges  and 
first  established  libraries  for  the  use  of  their  students  and  ctipter'xv 
faculties,  though  these  have  figured  but  slightly  as  forces 
contributing  to  the  general  development  of  the  public 
library  of  to-day.  Although  the  library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1638,  was  without  doubt  the  first  in  our 
land  to  be  used  by  any  constituency  larger  than  a  single 
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family,  it  is  to  the  learned  society  and  the  private  c«. 
poration  that  we  must  look  for  the  direct  antecedent  nf 
libraries  for  the  people  ;  and  our  study  takes  us  back  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  —  the  originator  of  so  many  useful 
institutions  —  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  Philadelphia.  The  story  of  the  foundation  of  this  so- 
ciety, the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  its  library, 
are  delightfully  told  by  Franklin  in  his  autobiography. 
The  first  books  purchased  were  received  from  London 
in  1732,  and  were  kept  in  the  rooms  of  Robert  Grace, 
one  of  Franklin's  friends,  and  an  associate  in  the  ejtab- 
lishment  of  the  library.  An  attendant  was  on  duty  for 
one  hour  on  Wednesdays,  and  two  hours  on  Saturdays, 
and  was  allowed,  as  the  record  shows,  to  permit  "any 
civil  gentleman  to  peruse  the  books  of  the  library,  in  the 
library  room,  but  not  to  lend  or  suffer  to  be  taken  out  nl 
the  Hbrary,  by  any  person  who  is  not  a  subscribing 
member,  any  of  the  said  books,  Mr.  James  Logan  only 
excepted." 

Here  we  have  the  first  evidence  of  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  library  authorities  to  allow  any  kind  of  public  par- 
ticipation in  their  privileges.     It  is  doubtful  if  th' 
much  bothered  by  a  reading  public,  for  both  intu 
and  ability  to  read  were  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mass   of  the   community,  but  the  spirit,  neveri'    ' 
meant  much.     Here  and  there  a  library  followc 
plan,  for  the  eighteenth  century  saw  as  many  as  a  dozen 
collections  of  books  under  society  ownership  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Notable  among  them,  both  for  its  generosity  and  the 
cumbrousness  of  its  statement,  was  the  Redwood  Library 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  founded  in  1747.  Its  charter 
states  it  to  be  "  a  library  whereunto  the  curious  and  vsi- 
patient  enquirer  after  resolution  of  doubts,  and  the  be- 
wildered ignorant,  might  freely  repair  for  discovery  and 
demonstration  to  the  one  and  true  knowledge  and  satis- 
faction to  the  other;  nay,  to  inform  the  mind  in  both, bi 
order  to  reform  the  practice." 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  humanitarian  and  public- 
spirited  views  of  these  promoters  of  subscription  libra- 
ries of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  seem,  however,  for 
the  roost  part,  in  spite  of  their  literary  benevolence,  to 
have  been  possessed  of  the  belief  that  books  were  things 
to  be  hoarded  rather  than  to  be  used ;  and  moreover  that 
the  people  as  a  class  had  little  use  for  such  things,  or 
such  things  for  the  people.  In  the  latter  particular  they 
were  probably  not  far  from  correct.  The  ability  to  read 
books  must  precede  their  usefulness,  and  in  addition, 
economic  conditions  must  be  such  as  to  provide  leisure 
for  their  perusal.  Seemingly  these  two  conditions  were 
slow  in  being  attained,  for  it  was  more  than  a  century 
after  the  American  Philosophical  and  the  Redwood 
Libraries  had  opened  their  doors  that  the  public  library 
movement  was  really  under  way.  Libraries  had  sprung 
up,  meanwhile,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try', and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  they  failed  to 
touch  the  people.  They  were  supported  and  patronized 
by  what  might  be  called  a  literary  aristocracy,  and  the 
masses  felt  that  they  had  no  share  in  them.  It  was  no 
doubt,  in  part,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  lyceum  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
bringing  the  masses,  as  it  did,  into  new  fields  of  thought; 
and,  in  part,  to  the  increased  leisure  resultant  upon  a 
less  rigorous  struggle  for  existence,  that  organized  at- 
tempts were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  century  to 
pro\nde  more  general  library  facilities  through  state 
action. 

School  District  Libraries 

This  move  took  form  in  the  establishment  of  district 
school  libraries.  New  York  State  taking  the  lead  in  1835, 
and  being  followed  by  twenty-one  other  states.  The 
plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful.  The  unit  jA^'.jgj^' 
of  administration  was  too  small,  and,  except  as  it  paved 
the  way  for  other  methods  through  familiarizing  the  peo- 
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pie  with  the  idea  of  free  books  for  everybody  to  read, 
the  district  library  hardly  fulfilled  the  great  expectadoos 
of  its  promoters.  This  being  the  case,  the  ardent  be- 
lievers in  the  efficiency  of  books  as  instruments  of  edu- 
cation (and  there  were  many  such,  even  at  this  time), 
began  to  cast  about  for  some  more  satisfactory  plan.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  law  enabling  towns  to  establish  and 
maintain  libraries  by  public  taxation.  This  proved  to  be 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Town  Libraries 

To  New  Hampshire,  the  state  in  which  public  funds 
had  first  been  devoted  to  library  purposes  sixteen  years 
earlier,  falls  the  honor  of  the  first  enactment  of  such  a 
law  in  1849,  though  that  state  perhaps  got  the  idea  from 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  one  year 
previous,  granting  similar  privileges  to  the  city  o( 
Boston.  The  New  Hampshire  law  of  1849  was  verj' 
simple  in  form,  and  its  main  features  remain  unchanged. 
Under  its  authority  any  town  may  raise  and  appropriate 
money  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library  without 
limitation  as  to  amount,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  ordi- 
nary taxation. 

F"undamentally  the  library  laws  of  all  the  other  states 
do  not  differ  from  the  New  Hampshire  law  of  1849, 
though  in  some,  notably  New  York,  other  concessions  to 
library  interests  have  been  made,  and  the  wonderful  de- 
velopments at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  which 
have  given  rise  to  its  characterization  as  the  Age  of 
Libraries,  are  directly  attributable  to  them. 

The  following  states  have  passed  permissive  librai} 
laws :  — 


New  Hampshire     .     .     .  1849  I  Ohio    .     . 

Mn.<i<<achusetts    ....  18;  1       Colorado  . 

Maine 1854  \   Illinois 

Vermont 1865  i  Wisconsin 


.    i967 

.    187: 

.    1S71 
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New  York 1872 

IndLui.i                        .     .  1873 

Iowa  1873 

Texas 1874 

Contiecticut 1875 

Rhode  Island     ....  1875 

Mkhig;iii 1876 

Nebtaska 1877 

California 1879 

Minnesota 1879 

New  Jersey 1879 

Montana       1883 

New  Mexico 1884 

Missouri 1885 

K.ins;is 1886 


Wyoming 
North  D.nkota 
Soutli  Dakota 
l'enn.sylvania 
Washington 
Mississippi    . 
Utih    .     .     . 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee     . 
Maryland 
Georgia    .     . 
Delaware 
Arizona    .     . 
Oklahoma     . 


1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1890 
1892 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


In  addition  to  this  legislation  of  a  purely  permissive 
nature,  many  states,  mostly  in  the  East,  have  passed 
laws,  tending  directly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  public 
libraries  through  special  grants  of  money  and  in  other 
ways. 

Tn  this  move  Massachusetts  led,  by  the  appointment 
in  I S90  of  a  special  commission  of  five  persons  to  look 
after  library  interests  and  foster  their  growth  throughout 
the  state.  In  the  first  report  made  by  this  commission 
special  attention  was  called  to  those  towns  which  had  no 
public  libraries.  The  effect  of  this  undesirable  promi- 
nence was  such  that  during  the  year  i8gi  thirty-six 
towns  established  them,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  only 
four  or  five  towns  and  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  without  their  influence. 

New  Hampshire  followed  a  year  later  with  similar 
legislation,  and  again  in  1893  took  the  lead  in  library 
islation  by  enacting  the  law  that  "  each  town  shall 
CSS  annually  a  sum  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 

irty  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  the  state  tax  appor- 
tioned to  each  town  ...  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free  public 
library  within  said  town."  It  also  provided  that  in  case 
Ihi.s  Mjni  be  less  than  5too,  the  state  should   make  it 
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up  to  that  amount.  The  influence  of  this  legislation 
was  what  might  be  expected,  and  other  states  were  not 
slow  to  fall  in  line,  some  twenty  having  in  the  next  ten 
years  appointed  hbrary  commissions  and  made  specific 
moves  toward  library  encouragement. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been,  not  only  to  multiply 
libraries,  but  to  increase  in  many  ways  their  efficiency. 
The  best  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  problem ; 
Fletcher,  p.  a/,  and,  whereas  even  a  generation  ago  the  public  library- 
had  a  comparatively  small  constituency,  it  is  now  a  force 
directly  felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  nearly 
every  community.  This  hais  been  brought  about  largely 
through  changes  or  innovations,  the  most  important  of 
which  has  been  the  making  of  books  more  accessible  I 
the  people. 

Library  Extension 

In  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Home  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  York,  Mclvil  Dcwcy, 
its  director,  says :  — 

"  The  original  library  was  a  storehouse  in  which  books  could  1 
preserved,  and  passed  on  to  posterity.  To  get  and  to  keep  were  I 
chief  functions,  while  to  use  was  subordinate.  Only  a  favored 
had  access  to  the  books.  Then  a  broadening  process  began.  Th 
who  could  pay  a  certain  fee  might  use  the  library.  Then  came  \ 
broad  thought  of  making  it  free  to  all,  but  only  for  use  in  the  hi 
ing,  as  the  present  museum  is  used.  The  old  librarian  would  have 
been  as  much  shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  taking  a  book  fr-™  •'" 
building,  as  would  the  modem  curator  of  a  museum  if  an  in; 
child  should  ask  to  carry  home  the  bird  of  paradise.  Then  camt-  uir 
lending  to  the  favored  few,  then  to  all  who  could  jMy  the  fee.  xcA 
finally  the  great  thought  of  lending  free  to  all.  But  this  was  byi 
means  the  end  realized  that  if  they  were  to  do  the  Ijcst  work  1 
must  have  this  aggressive  spirit,  and  adopt  the  aggressive  meth 
of  those  who  make  other  enterprises  most  successful.  Then  4 
the  branch  in  the  larger  cities  in  order  to  reduce  the  dlffic 
inaccessibility,  and  get  within  a  rca.sonable  distancr  of  e:u-h^ 
collection  of  books  and  an  inviting  reading  room, 
scattered  delivery  stations  followed,  so  that  the  woi  1. 
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retnm  his  book  in  the  morning  and  get  a  new  one  on  the  way  back 
|||lfcout  going  much  out  of  his  usual  course.  Then  books  were  sent 
^Hlbr  a  trifling  fee  to  those  who  could  not  conveniently  come  after 
BBn.  .  .  .  Yet  all  this  did  not  meet  tlie  demand,  and  we  realized 
[liiat  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  cheap  and  quick  trans- 
^^btion  demanded  new  methods  in  solving  our  problem  of  'the  best 
^^ptig  for  the  hrgest  number  at  ti)e  least  cost.' " 


V 


his  result  was  the  travelling  library. 


Open  Shelves 


kThe  first  move  in  the  direction  of  accessibility  was  the 
k  shelf.  The  old  adage,  "If  you  don't  see  what  you 
Rt,  ask  for  it,"  will  not  work  with  the  mass  of  modern 
B"  lie  library  users,  for  a  great  majority  do  not  know 
enough  what  they  want  to  ask  for  it.  It  worked 
enough  when  the  patrons  were  few  and  trained,  but 
not  to-day.  The  shopkeeper  has  solved  the  problem 
through  the  show  window,  so  arranged  as  to  create  a 

Ki,  even  if  it  did  not  previously  exist.  The  modern, 
-date  librarian  has  done  the  same  by  throwing  open 
ook  stacks,  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  the  public. 
K^  of  course  necessary  to  preserve  the  most  valuable 
■cs  and  the  rare  editions  from  excessive  handling,  but 
8  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  plan  which  has  become 
quite  general,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
icrcasing  the  clientage  of  the  modem  public  library. 
^here  are  still  some  large  libraries  which  are  more  con- 
nive than  others,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Boston, 
Cago,  and  St.  Louis;  but  in  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
)hla,  Milwaukee,  Denver,  Kansas  City  (Missouri), 
K.lo,  and  Springfield  (Massachusetts),  and  many  other 
efties,  the  plan  has  been  so  successful  as  to  make  it  a 
Kafe  one  to  follow.  Cleveland  was  the  first  city  (1886) 
[o  make  use  of  it,  and  now  100,000  of  its  150,000  vol- 
umes are  freely  accessible  to  the  public.  The  Phila- 
llclpbia  public  library  is  the  largest  with  the  open-shelf 
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system,  having  nearly  all  of  its  234,cxx)  volumes  freely 
accessible.  Of  the  plan  Mr.  Thompson,  its  librarian, 
says : — 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  there  is  no  limil 
whatever  to  the  number  of  books  to  be  placed  on  the  open  shdvt*. 
If  open  shelves  had  been  risky,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  (Utt- 
ger  would  have  been  felt  in  a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphui.  la  small 
cities  and  towns  the  readers  are  known  to  the  attendants :  to  dtio 
like  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  of  course  the  larger  num- 
ber are  unknown.  The  loss  from  theft  has  in  our  case  proved  insi]{- 
nificant.  The  number  of  books  lost  in  one  year  does  not  amount  la 
volume  to  the  salary  of  one  employee.  The  safeguard  of  ckaed 
shelves  would  require  the  services  of  several  attendants,  an<i  fhf 
difference  between  closed  and  open  shelves,  so  far  as  the  *• 
the  public  is  concerned,  does  not  admit  of  discussion.  Person 
libraries  by  me.ins  of  the  catalog  or  cards  only,  cannot  gain  onc-thmj 
of  the  benefit  that  is  proouablc  by  a  person  who  has  free  access  to 
the  books  themselves." 

Similar  reports  come  from  other  librarians  who  are  in  a 
position  to  obser\'e  the  benefits  of  the  open  shelf.  At 
the  Wardner's  Library  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
not  a  single  book  was  lost  from  25,000  to  which  the 
public  had  free  access,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year. 

Library  Sub-stations 

The  next  move  in  library  extension,  after  that  of  get- 
ting the  people  to  the  books,  as  exemplified  by  the  open- 
shelf  plan,  was  that  of  getting  the  books  to  the  people. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  trcincndoas 
increase  in  the  number  of  libraries,  they  were  still  toe 
far  from  the  m.-iss  of  the  people  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use.  The  remedy  was  the  institution  of  branch  librari* 
and  charging  stations,  so  located  with  reference 
principal  residence  centres  and  factories  in  the 
cities,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to  get  and 
turn  books  without  going  much  out  of  his  way. 
phn  has  wrought  havoc  with  many  of  the  pet 
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the  old-school  librarians,  but  it  is  in  the  line  of  greater 
efficiency,  and  is  being  developed  in  nearly  every  large 
city ;  and  in  some  rural  communities,  as  rapidly  as  funds 
vill  permit.  The  general  idea  has  already  taken  form 
in  the  following  ways :  — 

a.  Branch  libraries  containing  permanent  collections 
of  books  and  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  small, 
independent  library. 

b.  Delivery  stations  where  books  may  be  ordered 
from  the  main  library,  and  through  which  they  may  be 
returned,  but  where  no  permanent  collection  is  kept. 

c.  Deposit  stations,  to  which  small  collections  of  books 
arc  sent  from  the  main  library  to  be  freely  circulated, 
and  then  returned  as  a  whole  for  a  new  collection. 

These  offshoots  of  the  public  library  are  as  logical  a 
growth  in  the  larger  centres  of  populations  as  are  the 
ward  school  buildings.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
all  the  books  should  be  housed  in  a  central  library  build- 
ing than  that  all  the  children  should  go  to  some  one 
common  schoolhouse.  In  fact,  the  reasons  are  equally 
good  why  neither  should  be  the  case, 

a.   Branch  Libraries 

Of  the  three  forms  of  library  extension  mentioned 
above,  that  of  the  branch  library  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  efficient,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  services  of  a 
trained  librarian.  Since  the  function  of  the  library  is 
to  interest  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  provide  books,  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence.  From  the  stand- 
point of  this  influence,  the  branch  has  an  advantage  over 
the  main  library,  since  its  clientage  is  small,  and  the 
librarian  can  better  know  the  interests  of  each  individual, 
and  cater  to  them.  The  readers,  too,  have  a  feeling  of 
ownership  in  a  small  library,  simply  equipped,  which 
they  never  feel  in  going  into  a  magnificent  building. 
Tbc   rapidity  with  which  branch   libraries   have  been 
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established  in  the  larger  cities  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  any  statement  of  their  number  which  would  be 
valid  for  more  than  a  few  months.  In  1902  Boston 
had  lo;  New  York  City,  13;  Philadelphia.  8 ;  BuEFalo, 
2;  Chicago.  6;  Pittsburg,  6;  and  Brooklyn,  18,  as  yet 
without  a  central  library.  New  York  and  Washington, 
with  their  magnificent  Carnegie  gifts,  will  soon  take  a 
lead  in  the  matter  of  branch  libraries  which  «*iil  place 
them  far  in  advance  of  any  other  c\Vj. 

It  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  incompleteness 
with  which  the  central  library  had  covered  its  field,  to 
note  that  with  the  establishment  of  branches,  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  the  circulation  of  the  main  library.  In 
the  case  of  Boston,  during  the  two  years  following  the 
establishment  of  the  first  branch,  the  circulation  in  the 
main  library  had  increased  90,880  volumes,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  35,236  for  the  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding. The  report  of  the  Cleveland  library  also  states 
that  one-half  its  circulation  is  through  branches,  without 
lessening  the  use  of  the  main  library. 


b.  Delivery  Stations 

The  type  of  delivery  station  almost  universal,  is  that 
located  in  a  grocery,  dry-goods,  or  drug  store,  or  any 
place  of  business  which  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  forwards  to  the  main  library 
orders  for  the  books,  with  the  reader's  card,  and  delivers 
the  books  to  him  when  they  arrive.  His  responsibility 
is  slight,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charging  of 
books.  As  a  compensation,  he  receives  a  small  stated 
sum  from  the  library  fund,  or  in  some  cities  a  certain 
amount  for  each  book  handled. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  delivery  stations 
is  being  constantly  extended,  their  desirability  is  sotne- 
times  questioned. 
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The  president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library 
says : — 

"  We  believe  the  system  of  home  delivery  to  be  far  preferable  and 
more  advautngcous  in  every  way  for  our  members  than  the  plan  of 
delivery  stations." 

The  authorities  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  also 
say  :  — 

"  The  system  seems  indispensable,  but  continues  to  be  the  most 
expensive  and  least  satisfactory  work  that  we  do." 

This  is  because  the  work  is  all  done  at  arm's  length. 
The  borrowers  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  books, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  select  from  the  catalogue,  and 
the  assistants  at  the  library  have  no  opportunity  to  see 
the  borrowers,  whose  wants  they  try  to  fill. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  difficulties,  present  library 
administration  seems  to  demand  them.  Chicago  has 
nearly  70,  St.  Louis,  48,  Buffalo,  8,  Cincinnati,  33,  and 
Cleveland,  4  delivery  stations. 


c.  Deposit  Stations 

In  the  deposit  station  many  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  mere  delivery  station  are  wanting.  It  has  all  the 
merits  of  a  small  branch  library,  except  that  of  a  trained 
librarian.  Books  may  be  handled  and  taken  out ;  and, 
with  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  library  authorities  in 
the  selection  of  books,  a  better  class  may  be  put  in  cir- 
culation than  by  the  other  plan. 

The  more  common  places  for  such  stations  are  fire- 
engine  houses,  police  stations,  factories,  street  railway 
barns,  social  settlements,  homes,  public  schools,  and 
public  parks.  In  each  case  a  collection  of  books  varying 
in  number  from  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  is  sent  in  a 
suitable  case  and  left  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
when  it  is  exchanged  for  another.  In  the  engine  houses 
they  have  worked  particularly  well.     The  men  have, 
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under  ordinary  circumstances,  plenty  of  leisure  and 
make-  the  fullest  use  of  the  books  which  they  would 
probably  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  library 
to  secure.  Buffalo  has  84  such  stations,  Boston, 
41,  Cleveland,  26,  and  New  York  City,  nearly  roa 
Neither  police  stations,  railway  trains,  nor  factories  seem 
to  have  been  as  fully  used  for  deposits  of  books  as  have 
engine  houses,  but  the  move  in  the  direction  of  their 
fuller  utilization  is  under  way  in  many  of  the  Urge 
cities.  In  the  plan  of  home  deposits,  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburg  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead.  In 
1901  there  were  reported  twenty-six  such  deposits  with 
a  membership  of  401.  In  locating  these  centres  for 
library  extension,  the  school-teacher  has  been  of  much 
help.  Most  of  the  deposits  are  scattered  through  the 
city  in  districts  not  reached  by  the  central  library  nor 
by  any  of  its  branches. 

School  Deposits 

If  we  may  judge  by  their  prevalence,  by  far  the  most 
efficient  deposit  of  books  is  that  in  the  public  school. 
We  can,  in  fact,  hardly  estimate  the  educational  impor- 
tance of  this  plan  of  library  extension.  The  reading 
habit,  if  formed  at  alt,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
formed  during  childhood.  It  cannot,  however,  be  ac- 
quired without  books,  and  will  not,  in  most  cases,  if  the 
child  must  go  to  the  books,  The  books,  then,  of  the 
right  sort  must  go  to  the  child,  and  since  libraries  are 
among  the  last  things  to  which  the  ordinary  school 
board  will  devote  funds,  the  public  libraries  are  supply- 
ing the  lack,  and  doing  so  most  generously.  They  are 
following  one  of  two  plans :  either  that  of  making  de- 
posits of  books  in  each  separate  room,  under  the  direction 
of  its  teacher ;  or  of  furnishing  some  general  library  room, 
either  within  each  building  or  in  the  public  library,  to  be 
used  by  all  the  pupils.     The  former  plan  has  been  in 
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ogue    in    Detroit    for    about    fifteen    years,    and    at 
resent   80  boxes,  containing  in  all  about  io,ooo  vol- 
times,  are  circulating  in  all  grades  above  the  fourth, 
uffalo  has  457  such  classroom  libraries,  with  20,346 
olumes,  which  in  the  year  1900  were  charged  194,045 
mes  for  withdrawal.     Mr.  Crunden  of  the  St.   Louis 
ublic  library,   while   employing   the   general    plan    of 
ending  to  the  schools  selections  of  books,  has  supple- 
mented it  by  depositing  enough  copies  of  certain  ones 
to  supply  each  pupil  in  the  room.     Of  this  plan  he 
says :  — 

"It  is  better  to  send  thirty  copies  of  the  same  book  than  thirty 
<Iifferent  boolcs  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  enables  tlie  teacher 
tohas-e  class  exercises;  second,  because  the  interest  of  each  pupil  is 
peatly  intensified  when  all  his  classmates  are  reading  the  same 
fcook.  It  gives  them  all  a  common  subject  of  conversation  and  edi- 
O'ing  topics  to  supplant  the  \ailgarities  of  boys  and  the  vanities  of 
^rls.  And  this  is  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  literature  in  a 
•chool,  which  is  of  no  small  importance." 

These  sets  of  thirty  are  sent  to  the  schools  on  request 
►f  the  principal  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  with  the  privi- 
ge  of  renewal.    Three  hundred  sets  are  in  circulation.       Crundeni.p.109, 

The  second  plan  mentioned  for  school  deposits  has 
fcen  very  fully  worked  out  by  the  Brookline,  Massachu- 

tts,  public  library.     In  its  report  for  1900  we  find:  — 

**  The  most  important  development  of  the  Brookline  public  library 
tas  been  an  extension  of  its  work  done  with  the  public  schools.  The 
iiief  characteristics  of  the  work  have  been  :  ist,  Visiting  the  schools 

y  an  a.ssistant  to  train  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  2d,  Is- 
tiing  to  teachers,  beside  the  seven  books  allowed  for  their  personal 
tee,  twenty  or  more  books  each,  drawn  either  from  the  special  col- 

sction  in  the  school  reference  room  which  contains  many  duplicates 

T  from  the  general  library,  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  school  or 
kome,  in  connection  with  their  lessons  or  simply  for  recreative  read- 
tog.  3d,  The  special  assistant  has  ch.irge  of  the  school  reference 
y>om  during  the  afternoon,  and  assists  pupils  who  resort  there  for 
riie  purpose  of  looking  up  topics  of  study  or  for  collateral  reading. 

,th.  System.itic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  given  by  the 
hstistaat  in  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of 
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the  grammar  schools  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  who  « 
brought  there  in  classes,  accompanied  by  their  teachers.  The  low- 
est grade  is  taught  about  the  makeup  of  a  book,  the  title  page,  oopj- 
right,  table  of  contents,  iadex,  and  how  to  use  them ;  also  the  chid 
facts  about  the  binding  and  the  use  of  the  commoner  refereoa 
books.  The  next  grade  takes  up  the  more  advanced  reference  boo^ 
and  learns  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue ;  while  the  high  school  stu- 
dents are  doing  some  simple  bibliographical  work." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  educator  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  helpful  correlation  possible  between  the 
library  and  the  school.  As  valuable  as  the  schoolroom 
deposits  are  proving,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  pupil 
will  associate  them  wholly  with  the  school,  and  through 
their  e.xclusive  use,  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
general  library.  In  that  case,  the  reading  habit,  even 
though  acquired,  might  be  lost  with  the  school  days. 
The  schoolroom  deposit  might  make  the  pupil  a  stranger 
to  the  public  library  and  never  give  him  a  "  smell  of  the 
leather,"  which  meant  so  much  to  Lowell  and  others 
who  have  so  loved  the  crowded  alcove. 

The  latest  move  of  the  deposit  stations  has  been  to 
the  public  park  and  recreation  grounds.  The  plan  has 
not  yet  been  developed  to  its  full  possibility  in  any  city, 
though  beginnings  have  been  made  in  several  The 
first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Tompkim 
Park,  Brooklyn,  in  the  summer  of  1S99,  at  which  time 
a  collection  of  one  thousand  books  for  children  was 
installed  in  the  pavilion.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  the 
scheme  may  lead  to.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  this  might 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  library  extension. 

Travelling  Libraries  I 

Although  our  country  cannot  claim  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  travelling  library,  it  is  with  us  that  the  plan 
is  being  developed  to  its  fullest  usefulness.  The  scheme 
of  sending  boxes  of  books  from  place  to  place  in  ordci 
to  reach  those  who  would  otherwise  be  without  reading 
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matter,  is  not  one  of  recent  date.  As  long  ago  as  1825, 
;one  Samuel  Brown  of  the  East  Lothian  region  of  Scot- 
land instigated  a  move  which  placed  in  circulation  no 
less  than  nineteen  so-called  "  itinerant  libraries,"  each 
containing  fifty  volumes  and  making  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
stations,  each  with  its  own  librarian.  On  this  side  of 
the  water,  the  manager  of  the  American  Lyceum  first  P.  569. 
made  use  of  the  plan  in  1831,  and  since  that  time  certain 
railroad  corporations,  as  well  as  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  have  employed  it.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
books  were  only  for  the  favored  few  :  either  those  who 
had  become  regular  subscribers  through  the  payment  of 
a  fee,  or  the  beneficiaries  of  the  company  or  association 
owning  the  libraries.  It  was  in  New  York  State  that 
the  scheme  was  first  applied  to  the  free  public  library, 
and  it  is  within  that  state  that  it  has  seen  its  fullest 
development.  The  rules  adopted  under  the  legislature 
of  1892  provide  that  a  collection  of  one  hundred  books 
may  be  lent  from  the  state  library  for  six  months  to 
any  public  library  of  the  state  ;  or  where  no  library  exists, 
anywhere  upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  resident  tax- 
payers, provided  some  person  owning  real  estate  will 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  books.  A  fee  of  jfs 
is  demanded  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  A  later  rule  is  made  to  cover  a  selec- 
tion of  twenty-five  books,  the  fee  being  ^3. 

The  first  library  went  out  in  February,  1893.  The 
plan  met  with  a  success  unhoped  for  even  by  its  ardent 
advocates,  and  was  rapidly  extended,  35,624  volumes 
having  been  sent  out  from  the  state  library  at  Albany 
'during  the  university  year  1899-1900.  Besides,  public 
libraries,  and  groups  of  twenty-five  ta,\-payers,  school 
extension  centres,  summer  schools,  study  clubs,  and 
private  guarantors  participated  in  the  plan.  Moreover, 
books,  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  lanterns  for  project- 
Won  purposes  were  similarly  loaned.  By  these  means 
the  library  at  Albany  is  making  itself  felt  throughout 
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established  in  the  larger  cities  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  any  statement  of  their  number  which  would  be 
valid  for  more  than  a  few  months.  In  1902  Boston 
had  10;  New  York  City,  13;  Philadelphia,  8;  Buffalo, 
2;  Chicago,  6;  Pittsburg,  6;  and  Brooklyn,  18,  as  yet 
without  a  central  library.  New  York  and  Washington, 
with  their  magnificent  Carnegie  gifts,  will  soon  lake  a 
lead  in  the  matter  of  branch  libraries  which  will  place 
them  far  in  advance  of  any  other  city. 

It  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  incompleteness 
with  which  the  central  library  had  covered  its  field,  to 
note  that  with  the  establishment  of  branches,  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  the  circulation  of  the  main  library.  In 
the  case  of  Boston,  during  the  two  years  following  the 
establishment  of  the  first  branch,  the  circulation  in  the 
main  library  had  increased  90,880  volumes,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  35,236  for  the  two  years  next  pn> 
ceding.  The  report  of  the  Cleveland  library  also  states 
that  one-half  its  circulation  is  through  branches,  without 
lessening  the  use  of  the  main  library. 


b.  Delivery  Statioas 

The  type  of  delivery  station  almost  universal,  is  th«t 
located  in  a  grocery,  dry-goods,  or  drug  store,  or  any 
place  of  business  which  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 
The  proprietor  of  the  store  forwards  to  the  main  library 
orders  for  the  books,  with  the  reader's  card,  and  delivcn 
the  books  to  him  when  they  arrive.  His  responsibility 
is  slight,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charging  ol  ' 
books.  As  a  compensation,  he  receives  a  small  stated 
sum  from  the  library  fund,  or  in  some  cities  a  certain 
amount  for  each  book  handled. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  delivery 
is  being  constantly  extended,  their  desirability  is 
times  questioned. 
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^Thc  president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library 
^s:  — 

It  believe  the  system  of  home  delivery  to  be  far  preferable  and 
advantageous  in  every  way  for  our  members  than  the  plan  of 
Svcry  stations." 

JThe  authorities  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  also 

'  The  system  seems  indisjiensaljle.  but  continues  to  be  the  mqnt 
cosive  and  least  satisfactory  work  that  we  do." 

This  is  because  the  work  is  all  done  at  arm'.s  length. 
The  borrowers  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  books, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  select  from  the  catalogue,  and 
the  assistants  at  the  library  have  no  opportunity  to  sec 
the  borrowers,  whose  wants  they  try  to  fill. 

In  spite,  howe\*er,  of  these  difficulties,  present  library 
linistration  seems  to  demand  them.     Chicago  has 
rly  70,  St.  Louis,  48,  Buffalo,  8,  Cincinnati,  33,  and 
Cleveland,  4  delivery  sutions. 


c.  Deposit  Stations 

[n  the  deposit  statioa  many  of  the  disadvantages  of 
mere  delivexy  statioa  are  wanting.     It  has  all  the 

rits  of  a  small  branch  library,  except  that  of  a  traloed 
ISrrarian.  Books  may  be  handled  and  taken  out ;  and, 
with  some  care  on  the  part  of  the  library  aittborittes  in 
the  selection  of  books,  a  better  class  may  be  put  in  dr* 
eolation  than  by  the  other  pbn. 

The  more  common  phces  for  such  stations  are  fir»' 
engine  boases.  polioe  ■tations,  {actories,  street  nilway 
bans,  social  settiaBaita,  homes,  pobltc  schools,  and 
pttbfic  parks.  In  each  case  a  oolkctioe  of  books  traryoy 
in  number  froca  a  docea  to  several  baadred  is  seat  ia  a 
foitable  case  aad  left  oatil  it  has  EsttHed  its  ] 
«Im3i  it  is  eachai^ed  ior  another.  Ia  the 
thejr  have  wvcfccd  paitkakrly  »dL    The 
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its  constituency  as  is  no  other  state  library  in  the  coun- 
try. Following  its  leadership,  several  other  state  libra- 
ries, not  a  few  city  libraries,  and  several  clubs  and 
associations  of  a  private  character  maintain  travelling 
libraries.  In  igoi,  some  one  or  more  of  these  agencies 
were  maintaining  travelling  libraries  in  the  states  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Te.xas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 

An  interesting  elaboration  of  the  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  New  York  state  library  in  the  form 
of  a  book  wagon.  A  large  covered  wagon  is  used, 
holding  a  number  of  separate  libraries  with  different 
selections  of  books,  and  a  definite  route  is  covered  at 
stated  intervals.  A  trained  librarian  is  in  charge.  The 
supposition  is  that  he,  through  conversation  with  the 
people  in  his  route,  will  discover  their  special  interests 
and  be  of  service  in  the  selection  of  books  which  shall 
meet  the  wants  of  each. 

With  this,  plans  for  making  the  library  accessible  to 
the  people  seem  to  have  reached  the  ma.\imura  of  devel- 
opment —  a  development  remarkable  indeed  when  we 
consider  that  from  the  stage  of  no  libraries  to  this  of 
the  itinerant  "  missionary  of  the  book  "  only  the  brief 
space  of  fifty  years  has  elapsed.  It  is  true  that  but  a 
few  counties  in  a  single  state  have  as  yet  heard  the 
clank  of  his  wagon  wheels ;  but,  with  a  people  as  ready 
as  ours  to  see  the  good  and  to  appropriate  it,  we  need 
hardly  expect  another  fifty  years  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  book  wagon  will  be  as  familiar  a  sight,  even  in  the 
remotest  regions,  as  is  Uncle  Sam's  rural  delivery  cart 
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recent  library  move  of  much  importance  educa- 
tionally is  the  establishment  of  children's  rooms.  Most 
libraries  have  had  an  age  limit  to  the  borrowers  of 
Vooks.  As  a  result,  children  could  enjoy  their  advan- 
tages only  through  the  courtesy  of  an  adult ;  and,  even 
then,  without  that  feeling  of  equal  participation  which 
is  such  an  important  factor.  The  public  library  of  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  deserves  the  credit,  in  1890,  for  be- 
ing the  first  to  open  a  special  room  for  the  little  folks. 
From  this  modest  beginning  —  for  it  was  only  an  un- 
used basement  room  which  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose—  has  sprung  one  of  the  most  promising  forms  of 
library  extension,  in  some  libraries  even  rivalling  the 
department  for  adults  in  its  prominence.  With  the 
initial  step  taken  at  Brookline,  other  cities  were  not 
Blow  in  following  the  example.  Minneapolis,  in  1893, 
opened  a  similar  room,  though  much  more  invitingly 
Rrranged ;  and  in  1894  the  public  libraries  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  made  similar 
provisions  for  the  wants  of  the  child.  Since  that  time 
the  development  has  been  too  rapid  to  follow. 

The  children's  room,  as  ordinarily  maintained,  per- 
forms a  twofold  function  ;  that  of  reading  room,  and 
of  circulating  department,  though  the  latter  is  not  al- 
ways a  feature.  From  three  hundred  volumes  to  ten 
times  as  many,  carefully  selected  for  the  children's 
wants,  are  upon  the  shelves  —  which  are  in  every  case 
open  to  the  children  —  in  the  various  children's  rooms 
of  different  libraries,  and  one  or  more  special  librarians 
are  in  most  cases  in  constant  attendance.  Suitable 
magazines  are  taken  and  are  on  file;  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  rooms  are  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
for  the  little  folks.  Tables,  chairs,  reading  desks,  and 
shelves  are  of  sizes  best  adapted  to  their  needs :  the 
pictures  upon  the  walls  and  other  decorations  of  the 
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the  grammar  schools  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  who ) 
brought  there  in  classes,  accompanied  by  their  teachers.  The  lo^ 
est  grade  is  taught  about  the  makeup  of  a  book,  the  tide  page,  copr- 
right,  table  of  contents,  index,  and  how  to  use  them ;  also  the  chief 
facts  about  the  binding  and  the  use  of  the  commoner  reference 
books.  The  next  grade  takes  up  the  more  advanced  reference  I 
and  learns  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue ;  while  the  high  scbo^ 
dents  are  doing  some  simple  bibliographical  work." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  educator  this  would  see 
to  be  the  most  helpful  correlation  possible  between 
library  and  the  school.  As  valuable  as  the  schoolroom 
deposits  are  proving,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  pujd 
will  associate  them  wholly  with  the  school,  and  through 
their  exclusive  use,  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
general  library.  In  that  case,  the  reading  habit,  even 
though  acquired,  might  be  lost  with  the  school  day*. 
The  schoolroom  deposit  might  make  the  pupil  a  stranger  | 
to  the  public  library  and  never  give  him  a  "  smell  of  1 
leather,"  which  meant  so  much  to  Lowell  and  othe 
who  have  so  loved  the  crowded  alcove. 

The  latest  move  of  the  deposit  stations  has  becol 
the  public  park  and  recreation  grounds.     The  plan 
not  yet  been  developed  to  its  full  possibility  in  any  i 
though  beginnings  have  been  made  in  several, 
first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Tompk 
Park,  Brooklyn,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  at  which 
a  collection  of  one  thousand  books  for  children 
installed  in  the  pavilion.     It  is  too  soon  to  say  what ' 
scheme  may  lead  to.     But  it  would  seem  as  if  this  migh 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  library  extension. 


Travelling  Libraries 

Although  our  country  cannot  claim  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  travelling  library,  it  is  with  us  that  the 
is  being  developed  to  its  fullest  usefulness.     The  sche 
of  sending  boxes  of  books  from  place  to  place  in 
to  reach  those  who  would  otherwise  be  without 
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recent  library  move  of  much  importance  educa- 
tionally is  the  establishment  of  children's  rooms.  Most 
libraries  have  had  an  age  limit  to  the  borrowers  of 
books.  As  a  result,  children  could  enjoy  their  advan- 
tages only  through  the  courtesy  of  an  adult ;  and,  even 
then,  without  that  feeling  of  equal  participation  which 
is  such  an  important  factor.  The  public  library  of  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  deserves  the  credit,  in  1890,  for  be- 
ing the  first  to  open  a  special  room  for  the  little  folks. 
From  this  modest  beginning  —  for  it  was  only  an  un- 
used basement  room  which  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose —  has  sprung  one  of  the  most  promising  forms  of 
library  extension,  in  some  libraries  even  rivalling  the 
department  for  adults  in  its  prominence.  With  the 
initial  step  taken  at  Brookline,  other  cities  were  not 
slow  in  following  the  example.  Minneapolis,  in  1893, 
opened  a  similar  room,  though  much  more  invitingly 
arranged;  and  in  1894  the  public  libraries  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  made  similar 
provisions  for  the  wants  of  the  child.  Since  that  time 
the  development  has  been  too  rapid  to  follow. 

The  children's  room,  as  ordinarily  maintained,  per- 
forms a  twofold  function ;   that  of  reading  room,  and 
of  circulating  department  though  the  latter  is  not  al- 
M'ays  a  feature.     From  three  hundred  volumes  to  ten 
times   as   many,  carefully   selected   for  the    children's 
wants,  are  upon  the  shelves  —  which  are  in  every  case 
open  to  the  children  —  in  the  various  children's  rooms 
of  different  libraries,  and  one  or  more  special  librarians 
in    most   cases   in   constant    attendance.     Suitable 
lines  are  taken  and  are  on  file ;  and  in  every  pos- 
^sible  way  the  rooms  are  made  as  attractive  ias  possible 
^or  the  little  folks.     Tables,  chairs,  reading  desks,  and 
Ibelves  are  of  sizes  best  adapted  to  their  needs:  the 
^ctures  upon  the  walls  and  other  decorations  of  the 
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its  constituency  as  is  no  other  state  library  in  the  coun- 
try. Following  its  leadership,  several  other  state  libra- 
ries, not  a  few  city  libraries,  and  several  clubs  and 
associations  of  a  private  character  maintain  travelling 
libraries.  In  1901,  some  one  or  more  of  these  agencies 
were  maintaining  travelling  Hbraries  in  the  states  oi 
Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il]inois» 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 

An  interesting  elaboration  of  the  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  New  York  state  library  in  the  form 
of  a  book  wagon,  A  large  covered  wagon  is  used, 
holding  a  number  of  separate  libraries  with  different 
selections  of  books,  and  a  definite  route  is  covered  at 
stated  intervals.  A  trained  librarian  is  in  charge.  The 
supposition  is  that  he,  through  conversation  with  the 
people  in  his  route,  will  discover  their  special  interests 
and  be  of  service  in  the  selection  of  books  which  shall 
meet  the  wants  of  each. 

With  this,  plans  for  making  the  library  accessible  to 
the  people  seem  to  have  reached  the  maximum  of  devel- 
opment—  a  development  remarkable  indeed  when  we 
consider  that  from  the  stage  of  no  libraries  to  this  of 
the  itinerant  "  missionary  of  the  book  "  only  the  brief 
space  of  fifty  years  has  elapsed.  It  is  true  that  but  a 
few  counties  in  a  single  state  have  as  yet  heard  the 
clank  of  his  wagon  wheels ;  but,  with  a  people  as  ready 
as  ours  to  see  the  good  and  to  appropriate  it,  wc  need 
hardly  expect  another  fifty  years  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  book  wagon  will  be  as  familiar  a  sight,  e\'en  In  the 
remotest  regions,  as  is  Uncle  Sam's  rural  delivery 
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A  recent  library  move  of  much  importance  educa- 
onally  is  the  establishment  of  children's  rooms.  Most 
ibrarics  have  had  an  age  limit  to  the  borrowers  of 
tooks.  As  a  result,  children  could  enjoy  their  advan- 
agcs  only  through  the  courtesy  of  an  adult ;  and,  even 
hen,  without  that  feeling  of  equal  participation  which 

such  an  important  factor.  The  public  library  of  Brook- 
inc,  Massachusetts,  deserves  the  credit,  in  1890,  for  be- 
ng  the  first  to  open  a  special  room  for  the  little  folks. 

rom  this  modest  beginning  —  for  it  was  only  an  un- 
ised  basement  room  which  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
x>sc  —  has  sprung  one  of  the  most  promising  forms  of 
ibraiy  extension,  in  some  libraries  even  rivalling  the 
lepartmcnt  for  adults  in  its  prominence.  With  the 
nitial  step  taken  at  Brookline,  other  cities  were  not 
low  in  following  the  example.  Minneapolis,  in  1893, 
ipened  a  similar  room,  though  much  more  invitingly 
rranged ;  and  in  1894  the  public  libraries  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  made  similar 
>rovisions  for  the  wants  of  the  child.  Since  that  time 
he  development  has  been  too  rapid  to  follow. 

The  children's  room,  as  ordinarily  maintained,  per- 
bnns  a  twofold  function ;  that  of  reading  room,  and 
>f  circulating  department  though  the  latter  is  not  al- 
ways a  feature.  From  three  hundred  volumes  to  ten 
times   as   many,  carefully   selected   for   the    children's 

ants,  are  upon  the  shelves  —  which  are  in  every  case 

[>pcn  to  the  children  —  in  the  various  children's  rooms 

f  different  libraries,  and  one  or  more  special  librarians 

irc  in    most   cases   in   constant   attendance.     Suitable 

tnagazines  are  taken  and  are  on  file ;  and  in  every  pos- 

ly  the  rooms  are  made  as  attractive  as  possible 

little  folks.     Tables,  chairs,  reading  desks,  and 

helves  arc  of  sizes  best  adapted  to  their  needs:  the 

ricturcs  upon  the  walls  and  other  decorations  of  the 
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rooms  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  meet  their  appre- 
ciation. 

The  whole  move  is  in  too  early  an  infancy  properly 
to  estimate,  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  predict,  it  must 
take  rank  in  the  very  forefront  of  important  steps  in 
library  extension. 

Private  Bequests  to  Libraries 

The  American  people  has  of  late  years  shown  its 
appreciation  of  the  public  library  movement,  not  only 
by  its  willingness  to  devote  public  funds  to  its  further- 
ance, but  also  by  generous  private  bequests.  Hundrolj 
of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  owe  their 
hbrary  buildings  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  latter. 
The  magnitude  of  recent  gifts  for  library  purposes  b 
shown  by  the  following  table. 

Gifts  to  libraries  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
eleven  years :  — 


1892 

%  4,092,000 

1893 

6.330,700 

1894 

3,012,000 

1895 

53».433 

1896 

1.452.000 

1897 

I,2lS,000 

1898 

1,166,500 

1899 

5^12400 

1900 

2,961,000 

1901 

15,388.75a 

1902 

1 

'otal 

4,970.ScK> 
>46,«36.sSs 

Although  this  unprecedented  munificence  con'"'''-'^ 
gifts  from  hundreds  of  persons,  those  of  Mr.  ,' 
Carnegie  so  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  person— ia 
fact,  those  of  all  other  persons  put  together  —  as  to  make 
him  a  veritable  colossus  among  library  benefactors. 

Previous  to  the  year  1S99,  he  had  given  $5,81 1,000  te 
the  cause.     In  1899  his  gifts  amounted  to  the  sun  of 
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^3.503.500;  in  1900,  to  $640,000;  in  1901,  to  ^12,888,- 
500;  in  1902,  to  $2,598,500;  and  in  1903  to  $5,633,500, 
making  a  grand  total  of  $31,075,000.  His  first  benefac- 
tions were  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  later  they  have  been 
extended,  until  no  part  of  the  country  is  without  his  in- 
"fluence.  His  custom  is  to  erect  the  library  building  in 
whatever  town  or  city  he  deems  worthy,  after  investiga- 
tion, stipulating  only  that  a  suitable  site  be  provided, 
and  that  adequate  funds  be  raised  by  taxation  for  its 
maintenance.  In  this  way  more  than  three  hundred 
libraries  have  been  endowed  by  him.  Some  communi- 
ties have  refused  this  aid,  asserting  that  its  tendency  was 
to  pauperize,  rather  than  to  stimulate  a  healthy  library 
interest.  Such  refusals  have,  however,  been  few.  Gen- 
erally the  wisdom  of  the  gifts  has  been  recognized,  and 
•re  cannot  doubt  that  by  them  interest  in  libraries  has 
Dbeen  tremendously  stimulated. 

A  library  movement  which  has  established  its  com- 
mercial success,  as  well  as  its  educational  value,  was 
started  in  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1900,  under  the  title. 
The  Booklover*s  Library.  Its  founder  was  Mr.  Seymour 
Eaton,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  undertaking.  It  is  conducted  as  a  private  club,  to 
-which  membership  is  by  election.  It  now  has  centres  in 
Jiearly  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  country.  At  each 
of  the  principal  centres  is  a  library,  from  which  books 
are  sent,  by  special  carriers,  to  all  the  members  residing 
within  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  and  to  those  at  a  distance 
by  express.  This  feature  of  home  delivery  has  given  to 
the  Booklover's  Library  an  almost  phenomenal  growth, 
as,  according  to  its  latest  reports,  it  is  sending  out  to  its 
patrons  more  than  ten  million  volumes  a  year.  Mem- 
bership in  the  library  is  of  several  classes,  with  a  sliding 
scale  according  to  the  number  of  books  which  one  may 
receive  at  a  time.  Special  attention  is  taken  to  keep 
the   volumes   fresh   and  clean.     To  this  end,  each   is 
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enclosed  in  a  neat  pasteboard  case.  Branches  of  tbe 
library  are  to  be  found  on  many  railroad  trains  and 
steamboat  lines,  and  prove  of  great  convenience  to  the 
travelling  public,  since  a  volume  drawn  from  one  branch 
may  be  returned  at  any  other,  and  another  drawn  in  its 
place. 

In  connection  with  the  Booklover's  Library  b  the 
Tabard  Inn  Library,  having  many  more  centres  for 
exchange,  but  lacking  the  home  deliver)-  feature.  Mem- 
bership in  the  latter  is  less  expensive  than  in  the  former. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  libraries,  though  pri- 
marily commercial  in  their  inception,  are  important  fac- 
tors in  general  library  extension.  They  are  perhaps  the 
strongest  evidences  we  have  that  books  must  be  both 
attractive  and  easily  accessible  to  be  widely  circulated. 

Conclusion 

The  following  summary  of  important  events  in  libran 
development  and  extension,  modified  from  that  given  in 
Dr.  H.  B.  Adams's  Monograph  on /'«/J/ifZ«dn»r»>itfW 
Popular  Education  may  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  memory. 

1.  Parish  libraries  instituted  in  North  Carolina,  1705. 

2.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  founded  1732. 

3.  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Phjladelphij. 

J743- 

4.  The  first  medical  library.  Pennsylvania  HosptUL  Phibdel- 
phia.  1763. 

5.  The  first  foreign  nationality  to  establish  a  library,  the  Genaan 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  1764. 

6.  Library  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenco. 
Boston,  1780. 

7.  The  first  Iheoloijica]  library  at  St.  Mary's  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpicc,  B.illimore,  Maryland.  1791. 

8.  The  first  stale  historical  library,  Bo.ston,  1791. 

9.  The  first  formal  state  library.  New  Jersey.  1796. 

10.  The  Congressional  Library,  founded,  Wa.shint;ton,  iSoo. 

11.  The  first  law  library.  B.v  Assori.ilion  of  Phil.idelphia.  180J- 
13.   The  youn^  men's  mercantile  lii>rancs  foandeU.  tkntoo  ttA 

New  York  City.  1820. 
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13.  The  first  free  public  library,  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire, 

1 4.  The  first  law  establishing  school  district  libraries,  New  York 
Sute.  1835. 

15.  Fust  city  ordinance  authorizing  a  tax   for  public  library, 
Boston.  1848. 

16.  First  state  law  authorizing  a  tax  for  public  libraries,  New 
Hampshire,  1849. 

17.  First  state  librar}'  commission  appointed,  Massachusetts,  1890. 

18.  First  stale  law  authorizing  travelling  libraries,  New  York, 
1893. 

19.  First  state  law  requiring  taxation  for  public  libraries.  New 
Hampshire,  1893. 
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of  NeT*  York.  N.  Y.  Regents'  Report.  1890, 103 :  73-1 1 5.  —  Edwards, 
Edward.  Free  Town  Libraries  in  America.  l8(^. —  Fletcher, 
WinUni  Isaac.  Public  Libraries  in  America.  —  Flint.  Weston. 
Statistics  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Rep.  Com.  Ed.  1893.  —  Foote,  Eli7.,ibcth  L.  The  Children's  Home 
Library  Movement.  Outl.  57:172-173. — Franklin.  Benjamin. 
Autobiography.  —  Gilbert,  Charles  B.  The  Public  Librarv-  and  the 
Public  School.  N.  E.  A.  1903:948. — Haines,  Helen  E.  The 
Rapid  Growth  of  Public  Libraries.  World's  Work,  5 :  3086- 
9090.  —  Harrison,  Joseph  Lc  Roy.  The  Public  Library  Movement 
in  the  United  States.  New  Eng.  Mag.  16:709-722. — Hulchins, 
F.  A.  The  Pre-scnt  Condition  of  School  Libraries  in  Rural  Schools 
and  ViDages  of  less  than  3500.    N.E.  A.  1899:501.  —  Lamed,  J.N. 
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The  Mission  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Book.  New  York 
University.  Convocation,  1S96.  —  Libraries  as  Related  to  tlie  EJa 
tional  Work  of  the  State  of  New  York.  University  Convocali( 
1888.  —  Miller,  Joseph  Dana.  Libraries  and  Librarians.  Bookn 
6:407-415.  —  Meader,  C.  L.  The  Most  Essential  Bo<iks  lu 
High  School  Library.  Scb.  Rev.  4: 149.  —  Melliods  of  Child 
Library  Work.  L.  J.  22  :  C  28-31.  —  McMurray,  Chaiici  A. 
Relation  of  the  School  to  Libraries.  N.E.  A.  1899:472.  —  New  Vofk 
State  University.  Various  Bulletins  of  the  Public  Library,  and 
Home  Education  Departments.  —  PnoU,  William  Ftcderick.  The 
Public  Library  of  Our  Time.  L.J.  12:311-320. — Frttndl,  H. 
Library  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  Rep.  Cora.  Ed.  1895- 
1896.  t  :  523.  —  Public  Libraries  and  Popular  Education.  New  York 
State  University.  Bulletin  31:1900. — Putnam,  Herbert.  Tkt 
Great  Libraries  of  the  United  States.  Forum,  19 :  484-41^4.  —  Rrtil- 
ing  Rooms  for  Children.  Public  Libraries,  2:125-131.  —  Khcc^ 
William  Jones.  Manual  of  Public  Libraries,  Institutions,  and  Socie- 
ties in  the  United  St.ites  and  British  Provinces  of  North  America. 
—  Scudder.  Horace.  School  Libraries.  At.  Month.  72:678^ 
Smith,  Ailen.  History  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire.l 
Thompson,  John.  Travelling  Libraries.  L.  J.  2l:C29-3i.— 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  The  Historic  Evolution  of  the  Free  PutJic 
Library  in  America,  and  its  True  Function  in  the  Community 
L.  J.  9:40-47.  —  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of.  Public 
Libraries  in  the  United  States,  Their  History,  Condition,  and 
Management.  Washington,  1876.  Statistics  of  LiKr-.r,V=  uiH 
Librarians  in  the  United  States.  1897.  Relations  of  1 
ries  to  Public  Schools.  Rep.  1899-1900.  i  :  663.  The  Iul.h 
and  the  Public  Library.  Rep.  1897-1898,  1:673-692.  Report] 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the  RcJilT 
of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools.  Rep.  1899-1900.  1  :  663- 
See  Libraries  in  various  reports.  — Zucblin.  Charles.  Public  Lib 
lies.    See  his  American  Municipal  Progress.     1902,  pp.  173-205,] 


CHAPTER  XXV 

NEWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS 

a.   Newspapers 

^Powerful  as  is  the  library  as  a  factor  in  educational 
^■ension,  we  must  in  all  probability  give  first  place  to 
rare  public  press.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine  in  any 
definite  and  precise  way,  the  magnitude  of  its  influence, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  shaping  public  opinion,  if 
not  in  furnishing  the  food  for  intellectual  progress,  it 
id  more  to  do  than  has  any  other  influence.      Dr.  W. 

[arris,  in  an  address  before  the  Congregational  Club, 

I'ashington,  has  said :  — 

'Far  surpassing  our  libraries  in  educative  influences  are  our  own 

newspapers  and  magazines.     Our  people  are  far  more  freely 

Jltd  with  newspapers  than  are  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

[are  governed  by  public  opinion,  as  ascertained  and  expre.ssed  in 

'  ncwspai^ers  to  such  an  extent  that  our  civilization  is  justly  to  be 

called  a  newsp.ipcr  civilization." 

..ike  all   our  great  social  and  institutional  growths, 

newspaper  has  its  beginnings  far  back  in  colonial 

fs.     Not  so  far  as  the  public  school,  yet  antedating 

public  library.     In  respect  to  age,  indeed,  our  own 

press  is  not  so  very  far  behind  that  of  Europe. 

jnding,  as  it  does,  upon  the  printing  press,  it  was 

aossible  before  the  time  of  that  invention,  and  even 

was  forced  to  wait  until  an  appetite  for  news  had 

created.     So  it  was  probably  not  until   1622  that 

first  regularly  printed  sheet  appeared  in  England, 

eighty  years  later  (1702)  that  a  daily  paper  was 

ted. 
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In  the  colonies,  the  first  newspaper  issued  was  in  1690, 
at  Boston.  Its  publication  was,  however,  declared  con- 
trary to  law  by  the  colonial  legislature,  since  it  was 
charged  with  containing  "  reflections  of  a  very  high 
nature,"  and  a  second  issue  was  never  made.  So  far  as 
is  known,  but  one  copy  is  in  existence,  and  that  is  in  the 
state  paper  office  in  London.  It  is  a  small  sheet  of  four 
quarto  pages,  one  of  them  blank. 

The  next  essay  into  the  newspaper  field  was  more 
successful.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1704,  appeared  in 
the  same  city.  The  Boston  News  Letter,  edited  by  the 
postmaster,  John  Campbell ;  and  since  its  sole  prede- 
cessor did  not  live  to  draw  its  second  breath,  this  may  well 
be  considered  the  parent  of  the  American  public  press. 
It  was  a  half  sheet,  twelve  inches  by  eight.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  weekly  until  1776.  Until  1719  the 
News  Letter  had  the  entire  field  in  the  colonies,  but  in 
that  year  two  other  papers  made  their  appearance,  Tki 
Boston  Gazette  and  The  Amrriean  Weekly  ATercury,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  former  being  printed,  though  not  con- 
trolled, by  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  Benjamin. 
It  was  continued  for  many  years,  finally  falHng  a  victim 
to  the  Stamp  Act.  In  1721,  James  Franklin  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Gazette  and  established  The 
New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  Boston,  and 
it  was  in  connection  with  this  sheet  that  his  brother 
Benjamin  got  his  first  taste  of  letters.  Of  his  connec- 
tion with  it  J.  G.  Palfrey  says:  — 


"  But  the  master  spirit  of  the  Couranfs  better  days  was  Fraol:- 
lin's  brother  Benjamin,  then  a  boy  apprenticed  in  the  office.     The 
paper  provoked  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  clergy  and  the  gowm- 
ment,  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  m:inifest  in  process  of  I--."''-- 
ture  and  judicial  action.     All  this  might  have  continued,  wk: 
management  and  a  portion  of  the  favor,  to  brave  or  evade  arni 
upon,  but  Franklin  wa.'s  indiscreet  enough  to  qu-irrel  with  his  i 
and  with  his  elopement  lo  Philadvlphia  the  glory  departed  from  tR? 
Courant,  and  its  weak  life  soon  txijired." 
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I  In  addition  to  the  papers  already  mentioned,  there 
were  established  in  Boston,  previous  to  1750,  three 
tothers :    Tfie  Wcfkly  Rehearsal,   The   Weekly  Post  Boy 

K),  and  The  Independent  Advertiser {\yA,%\  In  the 
colonies  there  had  been  meanwhile  enough  others 
rd  to  bring  the  number  up  to  that  of  the  original 
States  —  thirteen  —  though  their  distribution  was  not  by 
any  means  of  the  same  breadth.  Philadelphia  had,  be- 
isidcs  The  Weekly  Mercury,  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
purchased  by  Benjamin  Franlvlin,  in  1729,  a  year  after 
its  establishment,  and  published  by  him  for  thirty  years. 
In  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  The  Rhode  Island 
(Casr//^,  started  in  1732;  Annapolis  had  The  Maryland 
Gazelle  (1728);  and  Charleston,   South   Carolina,   The 

I'th  Carolina  Gazette  (1731).  These,  and  two  or  three 
krs  of  an  ephemera!  type,  constituted  the  entire  news 
ulation  of  the  colonies  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  no  one  of  these  was  a  daily.  Such  a  thing, 
in  fact,  was  hardly  dreamed  of,  and  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  1784,  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  issuing 

kThe  Pennsylvania  Packet,  subsequently  called  The 
ty  Advertiser,  and  printed  under  that  name  until 
7- 
I  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  in  detail  the 
Idevelopment  of  the  newspaper  press  later  than  1750. 
'''rom  that  time  on  its  growth  was  much  more  rapid,  as 
i  shown  by  the  accompanying  table  :  — 
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TABLE  SHOWING  GROWTH  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
PERIODICALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Stat» 

I7«i 

1775 

ISIO 

ISSS 

1«71 

UM 

Maine 







;i 

66 

164 

Massachusetts       .     . 

6 

7 

3a 

280 

S6s 

New  HamiMhire  .     . 

— 

I 

13 

'7 

56 

93 

Vennont      .     .     .     . 

— 

— 

14 

31 

44 

74 

Rhode  Island  . 

I 

3 

7 

H 

36 

I 

Connecticut     . 

— _ 

4 

II 

33 

87 

New  York   .    . 

I 

4 

66 

i6i 

894 

•953 

New  Jersey 

— 

8 

33 

'f 

376 

Pennsylvania 

2 

9 

71 

.8s 

584 

1381 

Delaware     .    . 

— 

3 

4 

t8 

38 

Maryland    .     . 

I 

3 

31 

37 

96 

>9» 

District  of  Columbia. 

— 

— 

6 

9 

.?! 

72 

Virginia 

t 

3 

23 

34 

226 

North  Carolina     .     . 

— 

3 

10 

20 

65 

246 

South  Carolina      .     . 

I 

3 

to 

i6 

59 

■38 

Georgia 

— 

I 

'3 

i3 

"3 

344 

Florida   .     . 

— 

— 

I 

3 

35 

145 

Alabama 

— 

— 

— 

lO 

78 

233 

Mississippi  . 

— 

— 

4 

6 

93 

22+ 

Louisiana     . 

— 

— 

10 

I 

90 

188 

Tennessee  , 

— 

— 

6 

104 

26.J 

Kentucky     . 

— 

— 

17 

!l 

loS 

310 

Ohio  ,     .     . 

— 

— 

'4 

66 

411 

1173 

Indiana  .     . 

— 

— 

17 

364 

83= 

Michigan     . 

— 

— 

— 

139 

7^ 

Illinois    .     . 

_ 

— 

— 

499 

168S 

Missouri 

— 

— 

— 

389 

984 

Arkansas      . 

— 



— 

S' 

356 

Kansas   .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

112 

693 

Nebraska     . 





— 

— 

46 

604 

California     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

187 

6S4 

Nevada  .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IS 

30 

Oregon    .     . 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

32 

»» 

Minnesota    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

104 

70i 

West  Virginia 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

S8 

20J 

Wisconsin  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30I 

677 

Texas      .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123 

77° 

Territories  . 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

73 

319 

Colorado 



— 

— 

— 

347 

Idaho      .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

Montana 





— 

— 

— 

9" 

North  Dakota 



— 

— 

— 

— 

177 

South  Dakota 



— 

— 

— 

— 

273 

Utah  .     .     . 





— 

— 

— 

'"<. 

Wyoming    . 

« 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

3* 

Total    . 

•3 

37 

3S8 

85. 

5983 

20,483 

newspapers  ant 
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Neither  in  1750  nor  1775  was  there  a  single  daily 
paper  published  in  the  colonies.  In  1820  there  were 
2y  dailies  and  an  annual  issue  of  22,321,000  copies. 
In  1828  the  latter  had  increased  to  68,117,796;  and  in 
1871  to  1,499,922,219. 

The  earlier  papers  were  ordinarily  printed  on  a  half 
sheet,  folded  either  once  or  twice,  though  with  no  great 
uniformity  in  this  respect.  Occasionally,  when  there 
was  a  press  of  news,  the  modern  supplement  was  antici- 
pated by  the  use  of  an  entire  sheet.  Although  adver- 
tisements were  inserted,  they  were  not  frequent.  One 
appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Nezvs  Letter  and  two 
in  the  second.  This  paper  contained  from  time  to  time 
some  interesting  intimations  that  the  editor  of  that  day 
had  troubles  not  unlike  those  of  his  modem  prototype. 
In  one  of  the  issues  of  the  year  1709  we  find  the  follow- 
ing editorial  dun :  — 

**  All  persons  in  town  or  country  are  hereby  desired  now  to  pay  or 
d  it  in  with  their  resolution  that  they  would  have  it  continued  and 
led  on  tlie  fifth  year,  life  permitted," 

and  later,  the  outline  of  an  artful  advertising  scheme 
which  would  put  to  shame  even  the  most  up-to-date 
business  manager  of  a  modern  sheet,  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  editor  was  also  postmaster.  He 
says :  — 

••  If  he  docs  not  print  a  sheet  every  otjier  week  this  winter  time, 
'—  "!.ins  to  make  it  up  in  the  spring  when  shi|»  do  arrive  from 
•  Drit.iin.  .\nd  for  the  advant;iti:e  of  the  pastofficc,  an  entire 
MHvt  of  {»per,  one  half  with  the  news  and  the  other  half,  good  writing 
paper  to  write  on,  may  also  be  had  there  for  every  one  that  pleases  to 
have  it  every  Monday." 

b.  Magazines 

For  many  years  these  old  papers  of  the  earlier  eigh- 
teenth century  served  the  double  purpose  of  news 
carrier,  and  the  more  dignified  medium  for  discussion  of 
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the  graver,  philosophical,  religious,  and  political  qoeS' 
tions.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  a  differentiatioa 
took  place.  Some  of  those  already  established  took  on 
more  nearly  the  character,  though  not  the  form,  of  the 
modern  magazine,  and  became  less  ephemeral  in  their 
nature.  As  early,  too,  as  1743,  there  appeared  quite  a 
pretentious  publication  of  more  than  fift)*  octa\'o  pages. 
under  the  title  of  The  Antm'can  Ma^asitu  ami  Histi?ri- 
cal  Chronicle  which  was  issued  monthly  at  Boston  for 
more  than  three  years.  In  1758,  in  the  same  city,  was 
bom  The  New  England  Magasine  of  Knozvleiige  atul 
Pleasure,  sixty  pages  1 2mo,  which  in  spite  of  its  f>oetical 
advertisement,  or  perhaps,  because  of  it,  failed  to  sur- 
vive its  fourth  monthly  number.* 

During  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  i"7S  no  less 
than  six  similar  essays  bto  the  magazine  field,  r 
at  Philadelphia,  proved  abortive ;  but  in  that  yen,  - 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  edited  by  Robert  Aiken,  got  a 
foothold,  largely  through  the  contributions  of  Thomas 
Paine.  If  we  may  believe  the  editor,  the  problems  of 
the  sanctum  were  hardly  less  complicated  in  those  days 
than  they  are  at  present.  He  explains  that  on  one 
occasion,  being  ready  to  issue,  and  out  of  copy,  he  in- 
duced Paine  to  accompany  him  home. 

"  I  seated  him  at  the  table,"  he  says.  **  with  the  necessary  ap 
which  always  included  a  glass  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.     The 
glass  put  him  in  a  train  of  ihinking:  1  feared  the  second  glass  wooM 
disqualify  him  or  render  him  untractable ;  but  it  only  illuminated  hit 
intelledual  system ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  kUm  in 
wrote  with  great  rapidity,  intelligence,  and  precision;  and  l>i 
appeared  to  flow  faster  than  he  could  commit  them  to  paper, 
he  penned  from  the  inspiration  of  brandy,  was  perfectly  fit  iot  \is 
press  without  any  correction  or  alteration." 

But  even  this  method  seems  not  to  have  given  h«s 
magazine  sufTicient  strength  to  weather  the  storms  of 

'  "  With  somrthing  tuitrd  to  each  differcat  ge*. 
To  hamor  him  tnd  her,  and  nte  tad  yott." 
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be  Revolutionary  period,  and  it  went  under,  together 
rith  every  one  of  its  contemporaries  on  this  side  of  the 
rater. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  more  auspiciously. 
l^ithin  its  first  decade  began  the  growth  of  periodical 
tcrature,  which  has  meant  much  to  us  as  a  people. 
'be  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  that  decade  to 
ave  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  literary  tastes 

Ke  country,  was  The  Portfolio,  published  by  Dcnnie, 
jiladelphia,  from  180J  till  1825.  In  1815  we  have 
'irth  of  The  North  American  Review,  the  first  of  all 
Ur  list  which  is  anything  more  than  a  myth  to  the  prcs- 
ttt  generation.  For  many  years  it  was  published  in  Bos- 
>n  as  a  quarterly,  but  later  it  was  moved  to  New  York 
ity  and  has,  since  1819,  appeared  as  a  monthly.  It 
^■bad  in  its  editorial  chair  in  succession  Tudor  (its 
IKder),  Channing,  Dana,  Everett,  Sparks,  H.  H.  Ever- 
tt.  Palfrey,  Bowen,  Peabody,  Lowell,  Norton,  Henry 
Ldams,  A.  T.  Rice.  With  such  leaders  of  thought 
kite  head,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  ranks  as  probably 
^B  among  American  periodicals  in  its  influence  upon 
^ftrican  thought. 

IR  close  second  to  The  North  American  Re^'iew,  if  in- 
eed  we  should  give  it  second  place,  is  The  Atlantic 
ifonthly,  founded  in  Boston  in  1857,  and  ever  since  pub- 
shed  there.  First  edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
allowed  by  James  T.  Fields,  VVilHam  D.  Howells, 
"homas  Bailey  AUlrich,  and  having  as  regular  con- 
jtors  such  men  as  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson, 
tier,  Trowbridge,  and  nearly  every  other  man  of 
linencc  in  American  letters,  it  met  with  immediate 
jnition,  and  has  maintained  its  high  standard  to  the 
Snt  time. 

iring  the  first  half  of  the  century  many  other  maga- 
incs  of  more  or  less  temporary  renown  had  made  their 
ppcarancc.  Notable  among  these  was  The  Casket, 
lished  in  Philadelphia  from  1821  to  1839,  and  con- 
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tinued  as  Graham's  Magazine  till  1850;  The  Gentk- 
man's  Magazine,  also  from  Philadelphia,  1837-184 
The  Dial,  the  organ  of  the  transcendentalists  in  Bos 
from  1 82 1  to  1844;  and  The  Knickerbocker  Magazii^ 
New  York,  established  in  1 832.  Harper's  Magasti 
established  in  New  York  in  1850,  was  the  first  perio 
cal  in  America  to  make  illustrated  articles  a  regular 
feature.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  tremendous 
advance  of  the  last  half-century  in  the  methods  of  book 
and  magazine  illustration.  Beginning  at  a  time  when  the 
uncouth  wood-cut  was  the  only  picture  made  use  of,  its 
files  furnish  a  most  complete  record  of  every  step,  to  a 
stage  of  perfection  which,  by  common  consent,  makes 
our  American  magazines  the  best  illustrated  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  its  pictures.  Harper's  Magazine  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  more  popular  literary  periodicals. 

In  1 87 1  Scribnt-r  s  Magazine  z^i^czTcd  2LSZ  competitor 
to  Harper's  along  the  same  lines.  On  the  death  of  its 
first  editor,  J.  G.  Holland,  in  1881,  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Century,  which  we  know  to-day  as  one  of  our 
leading  magazines. 

Within  the  last  quarter-century  so  many  ma?    ' 
of  merit  have  been  established  as  to  make  imjn    - 
any  discussion  of   them  within  the  limits  set  for  this 
work.     In  1903  there  were  in  all  15,129  weekly  publica- 
tions; 281  semi-monthly  ;  2824  monthly;  and  163  qiwr- 
terly,  issued  in  the  United  States. 


Scientific  Magazines 

Appendix  I..  Specialization  was  for  many  years  a  slow  movement 

in  the  case  of  American  periodicals,  and  it  was  not  until 
1 81 8  that  we  had  a  scientific  journal.  In  that  year  Ttn 
American  Journal  of  Science  was  first  issued  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  under  the  editorship  of  the  elder 
SilHman.     For  fifty  years  it  ;  !ly  had  the  T 

itself,  and  serv'cd   for  the   [  im  of  the  .'«.uLaiii; 
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productions   of   the   country.     In    1867   the   American 
Naturalist  made  its  appearance ;  and  five  years  later, 
Appletons  Popular  Science  Monthly  (now  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly).     In   1883  Science  was  established,  a   A.  A.  A. 
weekly  publication  of  greatest  value  in  the  field  of  gen-   P-  554- 
eral  science. 

The  Scientific  American,  also  weekly,  first  published 
in  1846,  should  not  be  omitted  from  any  list  of  general 
scientific  journals  of  wide  influence.  Although  it  pub- 
lishes few,  if  any,  lengthy  scientific  papers,  it  has  prob- 
ably done  more  for  the  lay  reader  than  has  any  one  of 
the  others  mentioned,  unless  it  be  the  Popular  Science 
Alouthly. 

An  important  move  by  our  public  press,  hardly 
noticeable  more  than  a  decade  ago,  is  that  of  publishing 
regular  courses  of  study,  and  special  articles  with  a 
direct  educational  purpose.  This  represents  a  stage  in 
journalism  at  which  an  important  educational  factor  be- 
comes conscious  that  it  is  such,  and  plans,  in  a  definite 
manner,  to  increase  its  influence.  It  makes  education 
one  of  its  aims,  rather  than  a  mere  by-product,  as  it  had 
formerly  been. 

Although  the  more  pretentious  magazines  are  partici- 
pating in  the  move,  it  seems  to  be  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  that  are  making  the  most  of  it.  Of  the 
latter,  a  great  majority  of  the  better  class  discuss  regu- 
larly the  Sunday  school  lessons,  and  not  a  few  have 
special  departments  devoted  to  literature,  art,  music,  and 
science. 

The  most  elaborate  attempt  which  has  yet  been  made 
to  give  a  direct  educational  value  to  the  daily  paper  is 
through  "The  Home  Study  Circle  "  established  in  1S97, 
by  Dr.  Seymour  Eaton  of  the  Drexel  Institute.  Under  its 
direction,  two  or  three  columns  of  some  of  the  principal 
daily  papers  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  besides  many  smaller  cities,  are, 
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or  have  been,  devoted  to  regular  courses  of  study  p* 
pared  by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  country. 
Nearly  one  hundred  separate  courses  have  been  offered 
under  the  direction  of  the  Circle,  and  it  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  that  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  follow  the  work,  either  closely  or 
incidentally. 

The  form  and  style  of  presentation  have  been  direct 
and  simple,  making  it  possible  for  any  person  of  aver- 
age intelligence  to  follow  it.  Although  such  work  caa- 
not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  an  equivalent  of  proper 
study  done  under  the  immediate  personal  influence  of  a 
competent  instructor,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  ignored 
in  any  catalogue  of  our  educational  forces. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 


SUMMER   SCHOOLS 


The  summer  schools  of  our  country  are  a  growth  of 
the  present  generation,  and  are  the  natural  and  logical 
result  of  conditions  which  have  only  come  with  the 
later  years  of  our  history.  The  most  fundamental  of 
these  is  the  long  summer  vacation,  for  summer  instruc- 
tion is  essentially  vacational  —  and  the  summer  vaca- 
tion enjoyed  to-day  by  so  many  is  not  a  very  ancient 
institution :  next  important  as  a  factor  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  summer  school  is  the  increasing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
the  leisure  time,  which  changing  social  conditions  have 
left  at  their  disposal ;  and  a  third  which  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  influencing  factor  in  summer  instruction  at  the 
colleges  and  universities,  is  the  desire  to  have  the  great 
educational  plants  used  all  the  year  round,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  year  only.  Such  being  the  conditions,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  educational  machinery 
was  certain  to  adapt  itself  to  them,  and  the  present 
heterogeneous  mass  of  institutions  for  summer  instruc- 
tion was  the  result,  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  as  is  our 
Indian  com,  and  nearly  as  prolific.  The  varying  needs 
of  many  classes  of  people  have  given  rise  to  institutions 
of  many  types.  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  classifies  them  Rep.  Com.  Ed. 
as  follows :  — 

(1)  Schools  that  teach  only  a  single  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; as  ancient  and  modern  languages,  religion,  phi- 
losophy, library  economy,  natural  sciences,  etc. 

(2)  Schools  of  the  arts;  as  drawing,  industrial  art, 
manual  training,  music,  oratory,  etc. 
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(3)  Professional,  normal,  or  schools  of  methods,  where 
the  training  of  teachers  is  the  maia  idea  —  summer 
schools  of  pedagogy. 

(4)  General ;  where  all  or  nearly  all  the  subjects  erf 
the  school  curriculum  are  treated,  and  where  the  ides 
of  study  is  combined  with  that  of  rest  and  recreation. 

(5)  Summer  sessions  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Again  from  the  standpoint  of  control  and  maintfr 
nance  they  may  be  divided  into  several  classes :  — 

(i)  Private,  including  all  schools  maintained  wholly 
by  fees  or  tuitions  paid  by  the  students ;  or  by  endow- 
ment made  especially  for  carrying  on  summer  work. 
This  class  includes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  sum- 
mer schools,  varying  from  the  modest  coaching  estab- 
lishment, to  Chautauqua  and  the  great  national  summer 
schools. 

(2)  College  or  uruversity,  which  are  usually  gencol 
in  their  character. 

(3)  State,  which  are  generally  devoted  to  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  include  the  so-called  teachers'  institutes 
of  all  kinds. 

In  the  matter  of  fees,  they  range  all  the  way  from 
those  asking  a  sufficient  sum  to  place  the  institution 
upon  a  paying  financial  basis,  to  the  state  schools,  which 
are  usually  free,  or  practically  so. 

The  variation  in  length  of  session  is  as  great  as  ' 
of  fee,  in  some  cases  being  but  a  week  or  even 
while    in   others   covering    the   whole    three    si 
months. 

These  various  institutions  have  before  them  th^ 
of  providing  instruction  :  — 

(I)  For  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  adding j 
their  intellectual  attainments,  but  arc  otherwi«e  una 
to  obtain  professional  assistance  in  their  studies, 
instruction,  when  it  has  this  end,  is  generally  pop<i!ar 
in  its  character,  and  limited  to  those  subjects  in  which 
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instruction  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  character  can  be 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  a  prolonged  and  con- 
tinuous effort;  and  in  which  the  advantages  of  summer 
study  can  be  supplemented  by  reading  pursued  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Schools  especially  intended  for 
this  class  of  students  usually  restrict  their  courses  to 
such  subjects  as  literature,  history,  physical  training, 
elocution,  etc.  In  these  schools,  too,  the  element  of 
recreation  is  an  important  one.  The  various  Chautauqua 
assemblies  and  popular  schools  at  summer  resorts  belong 
to  this  class. 

(2)  For  undergraduate  college  students  and  others 
seriously  working  for  an  academic  degree.  Many  such 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  save  time  in  gaining  aca- 
demic distinction,  and  others  to  gain  such  distinction 
vrhich  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  The  schools  of 
this  class  are  usually  directly  associated  with  some 
degree-conferring  institution. 

(3)  For  students  pursuing  some  definite  branch  of 
instruction,  but  unable  because  of  local  peculiarities 
or  geographical  difficulties  to  carry  on  the  work  de- 
sired. The  seaside  and  lakeside  laboratories,  as  well 
as  schools  for  geological  study  and  surveying,  located 
especially  for  those  ends,  belong  to  this  class. 

(4)  For  teachers,  who  wish  to  place  themselves  in 
line  for  promotion  by  devoting  their  time  to  general 
pedagogical  study  or  to  academic  subjects  closely  asso- 
ciated. In  this  class  of  schools  the  element  of  inspira- 
tion is  an  important  one.  In  them  teachers  of  all 
classes,  from  the  college  to  the  kindergarten,  meet  and 
profitably  exchange  experiences,  doing  much  to  help 
each  other  out  of  the  ruts  into  which  the  teacher  is 
prone  to  fall.  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
is  a  type  of  this  class  of  school,  at  which  80  per  cent 
or  more,  of  all  in  attendance,  arc  teachers. 

In  treating  in  detail  some  of  the  more  important  sum- 
mer schools  of  the  past  and  present,  I  shall  roughly 
follow  the  first  classification  given  above. 
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I.   Schools  at  which  but  a  Single  Branch  is  Taught 
a.   Biological  Sciences 

This  class  of  schools,  though  not  so  numerous  to-day 
as  some  of  the  others,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  field. 
The  principal  raison  cTitre,  especially  of  those  of  science, 
has  been  some  particularly  favorable  geographical  loca- 
tion. As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  538,  in 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  for 
summer  work  from  1890  to  1896  and  the  subsequent 
decline  in  numbers,  schools  of  this  class  have  much 
more  than  maintained  their  proportion  of  the  whole, 
being  13  per  cent  in  1893,  and  21  per  cent  in   190a 

Such  schools  originated  as  circles  for  investigation, 
with  instruction  only  an  incident  to  the  other  more  im- 
portant feature.     As  early  as  1869  a  group  of  profess- 
ors and  advanced  students,  mostly  from  the  scientific 
schools  of   Harvard,  made  a  trip  to  Colorado  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation ;  and  during  the  next  four  yean 
groups  of  students  under  Professor  Marsh  and  other 
Yale  instructors  made  similar  excursions,  carrying  on 
scientific  investigations  of  much   value  and  collecting 
material  which  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Naturtl 
History  at   New   Haven.     It  was  also  the    cust 
about  this  time  for  Professor  Orton,  of  Vassar  C"     „ 
to  spend  a  part  of  each  summer  with  a  number  of  hi* 
students  in  different  places  of  geographical   int 
but  these  instances  of  educational  instruction,  t 
of  much  real  value,  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Summer  Schools. 

It  remained  for  Louis  Agassiz,  the  great  teacher  and 
naturalist  of  Harvard  University  to  take  the  next  step,— 
in  collaboration  with  his  colleague  Dr.  N.  S.  Shaler, — by 
the  establishment  of  the  Anderson  School,  on  Penike« 
Island.  We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  influc 
this  school,  short-lived  though  it  was,  upr-"  'V-  -l.  .^..^ 
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ment  of  scientific  thought  in  our  country ;  and  since  it 
was  the  first  American  summer  school,  it  is  deserving 
of  more  than  passing  mention. 

It  was  first  opened  in  the  summer  of  1873,  with  forty- 
Jiree  students  in  attendance. 

For  years  Agassiz  had  been  convinced  that  if  any  real 
dvance  was  to  be  made  in  the  biological  sciences,  it 
nust  be  through  the  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  marine 
ife,  and  that  to  study  them  successfully  one  must  do 
nore  than  make  an  occasional  collecting  excursion  to  the 
leaside.  He  believed  that  nothing  less  than  a  seaside 
aboratory,  where  the  investigator  might  spend  at  least 
he  summer  months  in  residence,  would  answer  the  pur- 
}ose,  and  he  set  about  to  secure  such  a  laboratory.  His 
irst  thought  was  that  the  island  of  Nantucket  would  be 
he  most  suitable  pldce  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  even 
I  the  time  of  issuing  his  first  printed  announcement,  ex- 
>ected  to  hold  the  session  there.  The  Massachusetts 
e^slature,  however,  after  urgent  appeal,  devoted  the 
ittle  island  of  Penikese — one  of  the  westernmost  of 
he  Elizabeth  islands,  south  of  Buzzards  Ray  and  about 
halfway  from  Woods  Holl,  Massachusetts,  and  New- 
jort.  Rhode  Island — to  the  purpose. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  Anderson  of 
^ew  York  City,  Agassiz  was  able  to  erect  a  large,  though 
cheaply  built  structure,  for  laboratory  and  dormitory  pur- 
poses, and  the  dream  of  his  later  years  was  fulfilled. 
The  prospectus  of  the  first  session  contains  the  names  Rep.  (^ST 
of  many  men  since  famous  as  biologists,  and  shows  the  ^*^'^'' 
character  of  the  work  attempted.  But  for  one  summer, 
and  one  summer  only,  was  the  great  naturalist  the  visi- 
ble inspiration  of  the  laboratory  at  Penikese.  Before 
the  next  he  had  died,  and  although  the  laboratory  was 
kept  open  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  Alexander 
Aga&siz,  the  genial,  moving  spirit  was  gone,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  season  the  whole  project  was  abandoned. 

Of  the  man  himself,  but  a  word  is  necessary :  As  a 
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naturalist,  Professor  Agassiz  was  untiring  in  his  dewv 
tion  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  worked  early  and  late, 
often  denying  himself  the  most  necessary  rest  andu-cre- 
ation,  and  his  remarkably  strong  constitution  sustained 
him  under  a  strain  that  would  have  quickly  proved  fatal 
to  a  man  of  less  vigor.  His  mind  was  preeminently 
great.  Gifted  with  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  he 
combined  with  it  a  power  of  generalization  and  quick 
perception  that  places  him  ne.xt  to  Cuvicr,  whose  dis- 
ciple he  was,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  imitate.  In  his 
methods  of  investigation  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  and 
though  many  might  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusions, 
none  could  deny  the  absolute  integrity  of  his  convictions. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  he  was  extremely 
affable  and  genial,  and  especially  so  to  the  young.  With 
inexperience  he  was  most  patient  and  painstaking,  never 
wear)'ing  in  his  efforts  to  aid. 

Tolerant  of  ignorance  when  associated  with  modest)', 
he  had  little  patience  with  arrogance  and  ignorance  com- 
bined. His  students  will  all  bear  witness  to  the  unvary- 
ing cheerfulness  and  ready  sympathy  in  bim  they  had 
learned  to  look  up  to  as  their  master. 

Of  his  last  summer  at  the  Penikese  The  Nation  said, 
editorially :  — 

"  Professor  .Agnssii  himself  worked  as  he  always  does,  hard  laJ 
almost  uninterruptedly :   in  fact  too  h.ird  for  his  health.      He  »i» 
almost  constantly  in  the  laboratory  encouragin]^  and  aiding  alilie  th< 
students  and  the  other  teachers,  or  spending  hours  in  elucidating 
points  in  the  stnicture  of  animals  which  he  had  studied  all  his  lift' 
and  he  lectured  nearly  every  day,  at  times  even  twice  a  day,  for  \a 
attended  every  lecture  given  by  others,  and  at  its  close,  or  evrn  in 
its  course,  would  rise  to  add  a  word  of  confirmation  or   "     ' 
upon  several  occasions,  would  continue  for  half  .in  hoi. 
suggested  by  the  lecture.     In  fact  nothing  could  be  m.i 
the  intercourse  between  the  respected  chief  and  .ill  f 
the  school.     From  what  has  bet-n  .said  it  will  be  sc  1 
ation  of  Agassiz's  subjects  would  not  be  exsy.     A 
lectures  upon  glaciers,  embcxlying  much  that  hiis  n*vcr  txrn  pnSf 
lished,  and  a  course  upon  radiates,  and  a  third  upon  the  1 
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nuclei,  around  which  were  grouped  discourses  upon  general  topics 
and  special  questions  sucli  as  were  never  before  brought  within  the 
same  time.  And  when  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  school  opened 
July  8  and  the  last  student  departed  August  28,  and  that  during 
these  seven  weeks,  Professor  Agassiz  was  absent  less  than  one  week, 
it  will  be  evident  that  when  he  asked  cooperation  of  others  he  did 
not  mean  to  rest  content  with  directing  their  labors  :  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  another  year  he  may  be  willing  to  give  himself  more  of 
the  rest  he  so  sadly  needs."'  (Written  three  months  before  Agassiz's 
death.) 

Although  the  laboratory  itself  at  Penikese  was  but 
short-lived,  the  spirit  which  actuated  it  still  survives  in 
a  considerable  line  of  descendants.  Of  these,  the  one 
most  closely  related  is,  perhaps,  Professor  Alexander 
Agassiz's  laboratory  established  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1877.  Although  elaborately  appointed  for 
work  in  biological  investigation,  it  is  private,  and  since 
but  very  few  students  are  admitted,  and  those  only  under 
special  terms,  it  can  hardly  be  legitimately  classed 
among  the  summer  schools  of  the  country.  In  1879  a 
summer  school  of  biology  was  established  at  Salem  by 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  but  after  holding  five 
sessions,  was  discontinued.  Another  early  revival  of 
the  Penikese  idea  was  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  This  has  been 
essentially  migratory  in  its  nature,  the  first  two  sessions 
(1878-1879)  being  held  at  Fort  Wood,  an  artificial  island 
of  some  six  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
near  Hampton  Roads ;  the  next  five  or  six,  for  the  most 
part  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina ;  and  then,  after  a  few 
years'  discontinuance  for  want  of  financial  support,  was 
reorganized  in  iSgr.  Since  its  beginning  this  school  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  its  contributions  to  science  contain  many 
of  the  strongest  papers  ever  prepared  by  American 
investigators. 

It  was  not  until  1S81  that  facilities  were  offered  to 
others  than  trained  investigators  or  advanced  students  at 
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any  of  the  summer  laboratories.  During  that  sumiDer 
and  a  few  succeeding  ones,  a  laboratory  was  conducted 
at  Annisquam,  Massachusetts,  at  which  elementary 
work  was  offered.  It  was  supported  in  part  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in  part  by  the 
Women's  Educational  Association  of  the  same  city. 
These  societies,  after  having  conducted  the  Annis- 
quam Laboratory  successfully  for  six  years,  felt  that 
they  were  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  patrons  of 
science  for  financial  aid  in  support  of  larger  things,  and 
in  1888,  through  a  combination  of  interests.  The  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  was  estabhshed  at  Woods  HolL 
Massachusetts,  and  the  work  at  Annisquam  li 
tinued.  Since  that  time  the  laboratory  at  Wood:  ;. 
has  been  the  leading  summer  biological  workshop  of  the 
country.  The  buildings  are  large,  commodious,  and 
adequately  equipped,  while  a  steam  launch  and  row- 
boats  are  kept  constantly  in  service  for  collecting 
purposes.  Private  rooms  in  the  laboratory  bm'  ' 
furnished  with  aquaria  and  other  apparatus,  are  pr^ 
for  investigators  of  repute  free  of  charge.  Both  ad- 
vanced and  elementary  instruction  are  provided  in  gen- 
eral laboratories,  and  students  may  spend  nearly  the 
entire  three  summer  months  at  the  laboratory  upon 
special  arrangement,  though  the  instruction  is  for  but 
six  weeks.  General  evening  lectures  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  on  the  whole,  the  laboratory  has  done 
invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  biological  instruction 
and  investigation  in  our  country. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  little  more,  many  ad- 
mirable summer  schools  of  science,  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  discussed,  have  sprung  up  wherever  con- 
ditions seemed  to  be  especially  favorable  for  sc' 
investigation.  Of  these,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  !• 
cal  Laboratory,  founded  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  in  189a 
is   among   the   best.     From   the  bcginnii  '.3 

has  been  given  in  elementary  zoology  an'. 
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parative   embryology   and    bacteriology,   although    the 
laboratory  by  no  means   neglects  the  side  of   original 
investigation.     At  South  Harpswell,  Maine,  and  in  the 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  modest  centres  for 
biological  study  have  been  started.     In  Rhode  Island  a 
summer  school  for  nature  study  has  been  maintained 
since    1899  at    Kingston.     In    the    Middle   West,   the 
University   of    Illinois  conducted  a  freshwater  labora- 
tory at  its  biological  station  on  the  Illinois  River  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  and  the  University  of  Indiana  has 
maintained  a  similar  laboratory  at  Winona  Lake,  Indi- 
ana, since  1890.     Still  farther  west,  the  State  University 
of  Montana  established  a  biological  station  at  Big  Forks 
in  1899,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Hopkins  Seaside 
Laboratory  has  been  open  for  students  since  1892. 


b.    Philosophy 

Another  early  summer  school  of  the  class  giving  in- 
struction in  a  single  subject,  of  much  importance  in  its 
day  because  of  the  eminent  men  associated  with  it  was 
the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  established 
in  1879  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott.  There  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  work  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  B.  F.  Sanborn, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  B.  F.  Jones,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
Thomas  Davidson,  Noah  Porter,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  a  whole  galaxy  of  other  notables.  Ten  sessions 
were  held,  the  work  being  discontinued  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Alcott;  but  during  its  life  the  school  stood  for 
the  highest  type  of  e.xtra-university  instruction. 

The  following  paragraph  shows  the  importance  of 
the  task  to  which  the  school  devoted  itself. 

"  Exactly  what  we  are  about,  what  is  the  value  of  our  civilization, 
and  toward  what  ideals  we  are  working,  are  things  not  so  dear  as 
they  might  be,  and  there  is  great  need  of  keener  analysis  and  more 
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careful  thinkers  to  prevent  our  drifting  blindly  —  to  prevent,  thai  ii^ 

not  by  obstructive  conserv-atism,  but  by  progressive  comprehension. 

To  educate  for  this  puqx)se,  then,  is  another  object  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  know  what  to  teach  and  what  to  receive  we  must  seei 

through  philosophy  the  one  central  principle  on  which  the  world  — 

the  universe  —  rests.     Then  we  have  to  trace  this  back  again  firoo 

that,  through  all  its  manifestations  in  religion,  governments,  liten- 

ture,  art,  science,  and  manners.     This  is  manifestly  a  large  joh,  and 

the  Concord  School  does  not  expect  to  carry  it  out  so  that  it  will 

never  have  to  be  done  again,  but  rather  to  set  people  in  the  right 

path,  so  that  they  can  keep  on  doing  it  forever.     At  a  time  when 

Germany  is   overpowered    by  the   influence   of  Mill,  Spencer,  and 

Darwin,  and  the  genius  of  materialism  is  getting  so  strong  a  bold 

everj'where,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Concord  School  reasKrti 

Harper's  ^''^  breadth  and  penetration  the  supremacy  of  the  mind.  .  .  .   Ba 

Weekly.  Aug.        it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  school  is  hostile  to  science ;  on  th* 

19, 1881.  contrar)',  it  approves  and  heartily  sympathizes  with  it  in  its  great 

I  work,  which,  properly  regarded,  it  considers  tributary  to  the  highot 

I  ends  of  existence." 

^^^H  After  the  closing  of  the  Concord  Summer   School 

^^^^1  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  the  well-known  philosopher  and 

^^^^H  educational  interpreter,  took  up  the  idea,  cind  for  some 

^^^^1  years  conducted  a  similar  school  at  Farmington,  Conncc- 

^^^H  ticut.     Later  he  removed  it  to  the  little  village  of  Glen- 

^^^^1  more,  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.     The  scope  wa^ 

^^^H  finally  somewhat  broadened,  and  covered  the  whole  field 

^^^^H  of  the  culture  sciences.     The  aim  was  stated  as  both 

^^^^H  scientific  and  practical. 

^^^^H  "  The  former  it  seeks  to  reach  by  means  of  lectures  on  the  thtarr 

^^^^H  and  history  of  the  culture  science,  and  by  classes,  conversations,  aad 

^^^^H  carefully  directed  private  study.     The  latter  it  endeavors  to  reacfa  br 

^^^^H  encouraging  its  members  to  conduct  their  lives  in  accordance  with 

^^^^H  the  highest  ascertained  ethical  laws,  to  strive  after  '  plain  li 

^^^^H  high   thinking,  to  discipline   themselves   in   simplicity,   kl 

^^^^H  tboughtfulness,  helpfulness,  regularity,  and  promptness.'*'  f 

^^^^B  For  the  single  session  of  1892  there  were,  among  other  b 

^^^H  lecturers  at  this  school,  Hon.   W.  T.  Harris,  Thomu  L 

^^^^B  Davidson,  Professor  Josiah   Royce,  John   Dewey,  aiui  1^ 

^^^H  J.  Clarke  Murray.     The  school  is  not  now  in  existence.  Ita 
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The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, started  in  1892,  was  similar  in  character  to  the 
last  two  mentioned.  Professor  Felix  Adler  of  New  York 
City  was  its  organizer  and  first  director.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  school  was  the  promotion  of  historical  and 
scientific  study  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
relate  to  human  conduct.  During  the  three  sessions  of 
the  school  —  for  that  of  1895  was  its  last  —  there  were 
[present  as  lecturers  among  others  the  now  presidents 
Wilson  of  Princeton,  Wheeler  of  California,  Andrews  of 
Nebraska,  and  Wright  of  Clark  College ;  Albert  Shaw 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Professors  Giddings,  Burgess, 
Smith,  and  Jackson  of  Columbia,  Jencks  of  Cornell,  and 
Taussig  of  Harvard. 

The  school  was  a  success  to  the  end,  and  at  the  close 
(Of  its  last  session  it  was  fully  expected  to  resume  the 
work  the  next  season ;  but  ckcumstances  arose  which 
made  that  seem  unwise. 

Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  these  schools  of  phi- 
losophy was  the  Monsalvat  School  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion, established  at  Eliot,  Maine,  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
at  which  the  history  of  religious  beliefs,  both  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  was  made  a  special  object  of  study.  The 
school  was  discontinued  in  igoi. 

Important  among  the  summer  gatherings  of  religious 
students  is  the  Northfield  Summer  Conference  for  col- 
lege students,  first  called  together  in  1886  by  Dr.  Moody, 
the  evangelist,  at  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Massachu- 
setts. On  that  occasion  more  than  250  students,  repre- 
senting 225  different  institutions,  met  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  vacation  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  practical, 
methods  in  Christian  work.  The  place  has  become 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  student  volunteer 
movement  for  foreign  missions.  Much  of  the  time  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  conference  is  spent  in  athletic 
Jursuits,  although  regular  courses  of  lectures  are  given, 
Ls  well  as  special  addresses  upon  many  phases  of  reli- 
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gious  work.  The  work  at  Northfield  proved  of  so  much 
value  that  similar  summer  institutes  have  been  stai 
in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  that  at  Lake  Genev 
1888  and  another  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1892. 
Through  platform  addresses,  Bible-class  sessions,  con- 
ferences for  the  consideration  of  special  topics,  and, 
formal  discussions,  the  following  ends  are  sou 
"  Promotion  of  more  thorough  Bible  study,  both  on 
part  of  the  individual  student  and  in  class  work;  develop- 
ment of  a  more  effective  form  of  organized  Christian 
work  in  colleges  and  universities;  training  of  picked 
men  who  shall  be  qualified  to  be  leaders  in  such  organi- 
zations." In  connection  with  the  Lake  Geneva  Confer- 
ence is  held  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretarial  Institute  and 
Training  School. 

c.   Languages 

The  Sauveur  Summer  College  of  Languages  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  this  country,  and  is, 
according  to  its  founder,  "  the  parent  and  prototype  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  same  order  that  have  since 
been  established."  The  first  session  was  held  at  Ply- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1876;  those  from  187710 
1883  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  it  has  held 
sessions,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  summers, 
ever  since.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  following  classes:  — 

First :  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages  who 
wish  to  gain  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  best  rocthodt 
of  teaching  those  languages. 

Second :  Professional  and  business  men  and  women 
who  would  like  to  devote  a  brief  vacation  to  the  studj 
of  the  humanities. 

Third :  Students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  > 
language,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies,  or  to  gain  a.  greater 
familiarity  with  languages. 
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Although  the  work  of  the  school  is  primarily  linguis- 
tic,  other  branches  are  offered.  In  1895  the  school  was 
joined  with  the  Amherst  College  Summer  School.  For 
four  years,  beginning  with  1887,  there  was  a  so-called 
Berlitz  Summer  School  of  Languages  held  at  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  with  a  faculty  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
Beyond  these  there  have  been  no  attempts,  more  than 
local  in  their  character,  to  maintain  summer  schools  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  languages. 

d.  Library  Science 

.•Mthough  special  summer  instruction  in  library  science 
has  been  offered  in  the  Amherst  College  Summer  School 
by  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  continuously  since 
1891,  and  at  the  summer  session  of  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin  since  1895,  it  was  not  until  1896  that  a 
summer  school  was  established  devoted  entirely  to  the 
'    oi  the  library.     This  was  at  Albany,  New  York, 
mection  with  the  New  York  State  Library.     Mel- 
vil  Dewey  is  its  director.     The  session  is  six  weeks  in 
length,  and  the  subjects  offered  include  cataloguing  and 
the  classification  of  books,  practical  work  in  the  refer- 
ence and  loan  departments,  bookbinding   and   library 
economy. 

Summer  courses  in  library  science  were  offered  in  the 
Ohio  Stale  University  in  1898  ;  at  Chautauqua  Lake  and 
in  the  University  of  Iowa  since  1901  ;  and  by  the  Indi- 
ana Public  Library  commission  at  Indianapolis  begin- 
ning with  1902. 

2.   Schools  of  the  Arts 

Such  subjects  as  art,  music,  oratory,  and  the  various 
zsthctic  handicrafts  were  found  to  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  the  conditions  of  summer  work,  and  schools 
of  this  class  were  early  in  the  field,  though  never  in 
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large  numbers.  Among  the  first  was  the  \jaaupa 
(Matsacbasens)  Normal  Music  ScbooL  Tbi»  schop], 
estabbsbed  in  1 883,  soon  bad  a  national  reputation. 

The  School  of  Expression,  founded  at  Martha's  ViD^ 
yard  three  years  later,  and  with  subsequent  setnoiu  ii 
Boston,  Saratoga  Springs,  Lancaster  (MaaaacfniaetlsX 
and  Newport  ( Rhode  Island),  was  also  very  soccessfnl 
with  its  work.  Vocal  training,  phonology  and  ardcuh- 
tion,  vocal  expression,  physical  training,  pantomimi: 
expression,  extemporaneous  speaking,  public  reading, 
methods  of  training  the  voice,  vocal  expression,  the 
history  of  pedagogy  in  its  relation  to  expression,  as  well 
as  the  study  of  various  English  classics,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  courses. 

The  Boston  School  of  Oratory,  for  special  instmctiaB 
in  the  synthetic  philosophy  of  expression  held  a  summer 
session  in  i8go. 

The  Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  also  of  Boston,  whidi 
held  a  summer  session  in  1887,  was  later  merged  with 
the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory.  In  1900 
there  were  nine  summer  schools  coming  under  Ihii 
class. 

3.   Schools  of  Pedagogical  Methods 

Since  school-teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  more  certain  of « 
long  summer  vacation  than  are  any  other  classes  of  in- 
tellectual workers,  the  summer  schools  early  found  them 
their  most  numerous  and  enthusiastic  patrons.  Ques- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing arc  of  such  a  character,  too,  as  to  admit  of  profitable 
discussion  under  summer  school  conditions,  and  a  vcsy 
large  and  increasing  proportion  of  our  public  school 
teachers  are  spending  at  least  an  occasional  si 
in  study. 

The   proportion    of    summer   institutions    which 
especially   catering  to  their  needs  is 
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creasing.  The  table  given  later  in  this  chapter  shows 
that  in  1893  but  six  per  cent  of  the  centres  for  summer 
study  laid  the  principal  stress  upon  pedagogical  courses, 
while  in  1900  the  percentage  was  nineteen,  with  a  steady 
and  gradual  increase  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
fi^trcs  do  not  include  county  and  other  institutes  for 
teachers,  required  by  the  laws  of  the  various  states. 

Among  the  summer  schools  catering  principally  to 
the  needs  of  the  teachers,  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute  ranks  among  the  first,  not  only  in 
point  of  time,  but  in  the  importance  of  its  work.  It 
must  be  placed  second  only  to  the  great  assemblies  at 
Chautauqua  in  the  breadth  of  its  influence  and  in  the 
number  of  students  who  have  been  in  attendance.  The 
school  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and  has  con- 
tinued its  work  uninterruptedly  ever  since. 

The  originator  of  the  enterprise  was  Colonel  Homer 
B.  Sprague,  at  that  time  master  of  the  Girl's  High  School 
in  Boston.  In  18S2  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Rotfe.  the  Shakespearian  editor,  and  later  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Morey. 

More  than  fifty  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
offered  during  a  single  season.  These  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  (i)  methods  for  elementary  studies,  (2) 
methods  for  secondary  studies,  (3)  academic  branches. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  natural  sciences,  modern  and 
ancient  languages,  mathematics,  English  hterature,  his- 
tory and  civil  government,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  sloyd.  The  school  has  several 
substantial  buildings  of  its  own,  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  substantial  institutions  for  summer  work  in  the 
COttntry  outside  of  the  larger  universities.  During  its 
history,  nearly  every  educator  of  note  in  the  country 
has  appeared  upon  its  platform,  and  the  inspiration  to 
the  teachers  in  general  from  such  a  contact  is  incal- 
culable. 
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In  the  summer  of  1885  there  was  founded  at  San- 
toga,  New  York,  the  National  Summer  School  of 
Methods.  Since  the  school  at  Martha's  Vineyard  did 
not  restrict  its  offerings  solely  to  the  needs  of  the 
teachers,  this  was  the  first  distinct  and  special  summer 
school  of  methods  in  the  country',  and  grew  out  of  the 
belief  that  many  teachers,  anxious  to  learo  better 
methods,  could  improve  their  work  by  obser\nng  the 
work  of  others  of  long  experience,  and  by  studying  the 
art  of  teaching  under  practical  educators  of  national 
reputation. 

The  faculty  was  madtf  up  of  educational  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  After  three  seasons,  this 
school  united  with  the  one  at  Round  Lake,  and  sessions 
were  held  at  both  places.  In  1890  the  two  schoob 
combined  with  a  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Glens 
Falls,  where  sessions  were  continued  until  1897. 

Another  similar  institution  for  teachers  of  more  than 
local  influence  was  the  Virginia  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  at  Bedford,  Virginia.  The  first  of  its  seven  or 
eight  sessions  was  in  1888.  The  school  was  strictly 
pedagogic  in  its  character,  and  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  all  grades  of  teachers  were  considered. 

In  addition  to  these  more  pretentious  schools  for 
pedagogical  instruction,  less  important  ones  h 
up  in  large  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  coui 
of  them  leading  a  precarious  existence  for  a  season  or  two, 
only  to  go  under,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  to  coalesce 
with  some  other  institution.  The  state  has,  however,  in 
many  cases,  recognizing  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  force  for  good  instruction  during  \\. 
mer  months,  more  than  made  up  for  the  dcplv 
the  ranks  of  private  schools  of  pedagogy  by  establish 
summer  sessions  at  the  state  normal  schools,  and  als 
improving  the  character  of  the  work  done  at  the  couat]; 
institutes  for  teachers. 

Of  these  two  methods  of  state  instruction  durinj^^ 
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summer  months,  the  former  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
more  efficient,  if  generally  carried  out.  At  present, 
scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  public  normal  schools  have 
a  summer  session,  but  as  is  the  case  with  the  state 
universities,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the  valuable 
equipment  should  not  lie  idle  for  a  third  of  the  year, 
and  without  doubt  the  number  doing  so  will  rapidly 
decrease. 

Where  summer  work  is  carried  on,  it  does  not  vary 
materially  from  that  of  the  regular  school  year. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  —  so  called — was  held  by  .,  „  _  .    , 
J.  S.  Denman,  supenntendent  of  schools  for  Tompkms  Rtport,  1843. 
County,  New  York,  in  1843,  lasting  two  weeks.    During  P-6i3- 
the  activity  of  Horace    Mann   in    Massachusetts  they 
flourished,    and    his    writings    upon    the    subject    are  Teachen' Inst, 
among  his  most  interesting  contributions  to  educational  P-sp^ 
literature. 

4.    Summer  Schools  having  a  General  Course 

This  class  of  schools  has  been  from  the  beginning 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  table  on  page  538 
shows  that  in  1893  76  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  tabu- 
lated were  within  it.  Although  their  proportion  is 
decreasing,  in  1900  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  field  gave  courses  of  a  general  nature. 
In  the  table  already  alluded  to,  this  class  of  schools  has 
been  subdivided  into  three  groups :  First,  Private  and 
proprietary  schools  other  than  the  Chautauqua ;  second, 
Chautauqua;  third.  General  summer  sessions  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  relative  distribution  of  these  three  groups  within 
the  class  has  changed  materially  within  the  last  four 
years,  the  tendency  being  away  from  the  usually  poorly 
organized  and  equipped  omnibus  summer  assemblies, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  summer  facilities  offered  by 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  1893,  39  per  cent  of 
a  M 
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the  summer  schools  were  in  general  of  the  former  type, 
while  but  lo  per  cent  were  in  the  field  seven  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  j^eriod,  the  col- 
leges furnished  but  8  per  cent  of  the  summer  inslitutioni 
for  study,  ending  it  with  24  per  cent  in  1900.  This 
readjustment  means  much.  Not  necessarily  that  the 
former  type  did  not  occupy  a  field  of  usefulness,  for 
no  one  can  question  that  they  did,  but  that  they  have, 
as  a  class,  served  as  appetizers  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  could  not  satisfy  their  intellectual  hunger  upon 
the  viands  provided,  and  have  moved  on  to  better  fur- 
nished tables.  They  have,  in  fact,  created  a  demand 
which  will  in  the  end  be  supplied  almost  entirely  through 
the  summer  sessions  of  old,  established  institutions. 
The  summer  school  has  found  itself  and  has  come  dovrn 
to  business.  There  are,  however,  among  the  survivors 
of  this  class  of  summer  schools,  some  relatively  ancient 
and  certainly  honorable  institutions,  while  equally  as 
worthy  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Among  the  sur- 
vivors of  prominence  to-day  is  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  of  America.  This  school  owes  its  origin  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Catholics  for  an  institution  simi- 
lar to  Chautauqua,  where  busy  men  and  women  might 
find  opportunity  for  needed  improvement  either  by  sum- 
mer assemblies  or  courses  of  winter  reading.  The  first 
session  was  held  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  189^. 
In  1893  the  organization  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  what  has  to-day  the  aspect  of  a 
permanent  and  valuable  centre  of  summer  work  estab- 
lished at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  school  enjoys  all  the  privileges  granted 
to  any  institution  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  is  a  part  of  its  extension  department. 

Besides  the  general  literary  courses,  series  of  lectures 
arc  offered  each  year  by  men  prominent  in  the  Catholic 
church,  upon  religious  topics.  Meetings  of  the  variou$ 
societies  of  the  church  are  also  held  during  the  scssioo 
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school.  It  is  intended  that  the  institution  shall 
Wne  the  quasi  parent  of  a  great  series  of  Catholic 
nraer  schools  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
meet  the  demand  for  such  institutions,  Catholics  of 
West  have  established  the  Columbian  Catholic  Sum- 
r  School  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  and  another  similar 
titution,  meeting  in  the  winter,  holds  its  sessions  at 
w  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

\t  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in  1892,  a  very  prora- 
ig  institution  of  the  general  type  was  started  under 
^tle  of  the  Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science, 
Bfaophy,  and  Languages.  Situated  as  it  was  at  the 
t  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  every  facility  for  associated 
ing,  it  attracted  large  numbers  of  people  during  the 
:  or  six  years  of  its  existence.  It  had  as  instructors 
\  lecturers,  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson,  E.  B.  An- 
;ws,  W.  De  Witt  Hyde,  William  L.  Siocum,  and  J.  H, 
ker.  Professors  William  James,  R,  T.  Ely,  C.  E. 
Bsey,  E.  W.  Bemis,  W.  B.  Rolfe,  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
tharine  Coman,  W.  D.  Todd,  and  many  others. 

Chautauqua 

rhe  most  elaborate  organization  ofiFering  summer 
rk  in  this  country,  if  not  the  most  comprehensive 
tcadonal  organism  in  the  world,  is  that  comprehended 
ier  the  Chautauqua  movement.  A  variety  of  methods 
the  popularization  of  education  are  embraced  by  it. 
e  almost  marvellous  growth  of  the  movement  within 
;w  years  offers  a  striking  example  of  what  the  econo- 
its  characterize  as  an  "effective  demand"  for  higher 
ication.     One  writer  has  said  :  — 


'  The  ramifications  of  Chautauqua  would  stagger  belief  did  we 
know  Rteiim  and  electricity  iiave  developed  the  worid  into  the 
jd  table  of  these  latter  days,  and  with  their  weaver's  shuttle  laced 
tthcr  the  thoughts  of  men.  Chautauqua  is  a  mar\cll()us  illustni- 
.  the  fact  tliat  often  great  social  and  economic  forces  flow  with 
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a  tidal  sweep  over  communities  only  half  oonackias  of  dieni.  Iti 
one  hundred  thousand  rq^tered  students,  half  of  whom  are  betwcea 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  its  practically  endless  coones, 
make  the  home  college  the  realization  of  a  Woild  Univenitjr,  the 
summer  assembly  being  its  visible  centre.  About  one  ia  eray 
thousand  of  the  peojde  of  the  United  States  owns  the  shibboleth 
Chautauqua,  while  man  than  one  in  every  hundred  visits  its  yeailj 
gatherings.    It  exists  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union." 

Historically  speaking,  the  whole  movement  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  religious  camp-meeting  which  resolved  itself 
into  a  Sunday  School  Assembly  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York. 

The  regular  summer  meetings  have  been  held  there 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  every  year 
since.  The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
(C.  L.  S.  C.)  was  organized  in  1878,  the  summer  college 
in  1879^  ^°<1  the  correspondence  college  in  1885.  The 
whole  movement  looks  toward  general  culture,  not  spe- 
cial training.  The  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
Chautauqua  system  explains  its  many  ramifications. 
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I  Tht  Ckau/aHfua  literary  and 
icitntifi<  cinU.  A  four  years' 
course  of  general  reading.  [Cer- 
tilicatc  granted.  Does  not  cuunt 
fur  degree, 3 

f  History. 
3  Sfeiialhed  dourses  for  continued  |  Literature. 
rea.Jing    ami    study.      [Certificate  1  Science, 
dues  nut  cuunt  fur  degree.]  I  Art. 

[  Pedagogy.     Teachen'  reading  union. 


r 


Schcol  of  thtotogy.  Correspond- 
ence     instructiun.         [Degree 

kigid  examinations  personally 
supervised.  No  honorary  de- 
grees,] 


Hebrew  and  Old  Testament. 
Greek  and  New  Testament, 
liiblical  and  doctrinal  theology. 
Hcclesiastical  history. 
Homilelics  and  pa.stural  theology. 
.  Christian  science,  life  and  literature. 


4  College  ttf  lib- 
eral arts.  Cor- 
respondence 
instruction  in 
preparatory  and 
college  studies. 
[ I^egrces  of 
Bj\.,  etc.] 


i.atin,  Creek, 

French,  German, 
English,  mathe- 
matics, psychol- 
ogy, political 
economy,  h»tor>', 
physical  science, 
geology,  and  biol- 


Sixteen  coarse* 
and  rigid  per- 
sonally supervised 
examinations  are 
rer^uired  to  secure 
the  degrees  B.A., 
B.S.,  etc. 


College  ef  liheral  arts.  \  Personal  instruction  by 
[No  degrees  except  J  well-known  men  in  all  de- 
through  correspondence  I  partments  mentioned  under 
department]  I  (4)  alrove. 


Correspondence 
and  residence 
combined  com- 
plete a  system  of 
academic  study 
looking  toward 
the  degree*  of 
B.A.  and  B.S. 


3  School  0/  method,  in  \  ^J'f^tT'^r.Arir^ 
,      I     ■'  \  Pedagogic  pnnciplci. 

Itatning.  I  Applications  and  metho<l*. 


3  Sthoots  ef  sacred  f  Study  of  the  Bible 
literature.  \       book. 


as  a  great    classic    and 


4  Classes  in  Art,  music,  physical  culture,  elocution,  kindergarten,  etc. 

5  Lecture  courses  on  the  uni-  /  Progresive  courses  by  one  lecturer.    No  extra 
veraity  extension  modcL       \     fee  is  charged.     The  attendance  is  large. 

6  Putlic  lectures  and  addrtttes  by  men  and  women  prominent   in  rarioo* 
departments  of  life. 

7  Jtetrraltve  and  itstketic  elements,  conceiti,  dramatic  recitals,  itereoptieon 
I      entertainments,  etc. 


^-.mt^.^mL 
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At  the  more  recent  summer  meetings  the  courses— 
and  there  are  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  them  —  are 
given  under  the  following  divisions :  — 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

School  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
School  of  Modern  Languages. 
School  of  Classical  Languages. 
School  of  Mathematics  and  Science. 

5- 
6. 

7- 

School  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
School  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 
School  of  Music. 

8. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 

9- 

lO. 

11. 

School  of  Expression. 
School  of  Physical  Education. 
School  of  Domestic  Science. 

12. 

School  of  Practical  Arts. 

In  each  department  the  strongest  men  and  women 
from  every  part  of  this  country  and  abroad  are  secured, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  eminence  has  been  heard  from 
the  Chautauqua  platform.  For  years  President  William 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  movement,  and  later  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent has  been  the  chancellor.  Chautauqua  degrees 
are  given,  and  diplomas  are  granted  those  who  have 
pursued  certain  courses  of  study  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  coordinating  instrument  of  the  organization  is  Tht 
Chautauquan,  a  monthly  magazine  of  much  merit,  which 
contains,  in  part,  the  required  reading  for  those  regu- 
larly registered  and  following  the  prescribed  courses. 
An  important  feature  ot  the  Chautauqua  movement  is 
the  system  of  branch  assemblies  which  are  held  all  over 
the  country,  and  which  follow  as  closely  as  may  be  the 
plan  of  the  central  meeting  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  In 
1900  there  were  sixty-six  such  assemblies,  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  being  represented  in  the  list. 

Prominent  among  them  is  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Jt 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.    In  it  the  study  of  Jewish  lit- 
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erature  and  history  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  though 
the  regular  Chautauqua  courses  are  offered. 

Summer  Work  at  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  the  institutions,  as 
well  as  students  in  attendance,  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  here  lies  the  hope  of  the  future  in  the  matter  of 
summer  instruction.  It  had  its  initiative  at  Harvard, 
if  we  may  consider  the  earlier  scientific  attempts  already 
mentioned  m  the  chapter  as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "Summer  School,"  in  1868.  Agassiz  and  his 
Pcnikcsc  experiment,  which  was  really  under  Harvard 
control,  led  to  the  establishment  of  scientific  courses  at 
Cambridge.  Amherst  was  the  next  to  take  up  summer 
work,  through  the  Sauveur  School  of  Languages  in 
1876.  A  summer  library  school  only,  is  now  main- 
tained. In  1877  the  University  of  Virginia  established 
summer  work  in  chemistry,  and  in  1895,  in  physical 
tniining.  Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  after  the  first  Vir- 
ginia experiment  with  summer  work,  before  it  found 
a  place  in  other  higher  institutions  of  learning  ;  and  then 
it  was  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
that  took  it  up.  After  this  date  (18S6)  its  growth  was 
comparatively  rapid  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  years  of 
beginning  in  most  of  the  institutions  in  which  it  is 
conducted. 


Harvard 1868 

Amhcnt 1876 

UniwTsity  of  Virginia  .     .  1876 


OV>i-i  U'.-!.I-van    .     .     . 
I':  ('Wisconsin 

r  'f  Indiana    . 

r  'Tsity     .     . 

'  if  Chicago  . 

I  Minnesota 
Ujxk  Univtmity  .     .     . 


1886 
1887 
1890 
1S90 
1891 
1S91 
1892 


i^ldfai 


Ohio  University  .     .    . 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Caro- 
lina      

University  of  Michigan 
University  of  .Missouri  . 
University  of  VVooster  . 
University  of  Illinois  . 
University  of  California 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Cincinnati 


1893 
1893 

1894 
1894 
.895 
189s 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1900 
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This  list  is  not  complete,  owing  to  the  inability  to  deter- 
mine  in  some  cases  the  year  of  establishment  of  sum- 
mer work.  It  is,  however,  approximately  correct,  oilier 
colleges  and  universities  now  offering  summer  courses 
having  begun  them  since  1900. 

In  the  universities  of  Chicago  and  West  Virginia, 
the  work  of  the  year  is  practically  continuous,  being 
divided  into  four  terms  or  "  quarters,"  one  of  which  is 
in  the  summer.  In  all  the  others  a  comparatively  short 
summer  session  is  conducted,  of  from  three  to  nine 
weeks,  bearing  no  very  intimate  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Usually  not  all  depart- 
ments offer  instruction,  the  selection  being  determined 
by  local  conditions,  though  pedagogical  courses  are  fre- 
quently included.  A  tuition  fee  is  charged  even  in  the 
state  universities,  where  instruction  is  free  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Although  the  summer  teaching  force  is  largely  made 
up  of  instructors  from  the  regular  faculty,  and  the  stu- 
dent body  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  undergradu- 
ates, the  custom  is  in  vogue  of  popularizing  the  summer 
work  by  means  of  general  lectures,  cither  singly  or  in 
courses,  thus  giving,  even  to  the  summer  sessions  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
schools  of  the  Chautauqua  type.  Chicago  and  Cali- 
fornia have  found  this  plan  especially  useful  in  building 
up  an  attendance,  and  it  seems  fully  to  meet  the  needs 
even  of  the  most  studious  class  of  patrons. 

In  the  various  bulletins  of  the  Home  Educational 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New ' 
are  to  be  found  the  most  complete  statistics 
upon  summer  schools,  and  from  them  we  are  able 
only  to  determine  at  least  approximately  the  numb^ 
and  character  for  any  year  of  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  but  also  to  note  the  trend. 

Blanks  were  sent  out  each  year  from    1893  to 
by  the  summer  school  division,  and  the  returns  wll 
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ould  indicate  roughly  the  number  of   schools  being 
naintained  were  as  follows :  — 

Tear,  1893     1894     1895     1896     1897     1898     1899     1900 

khools,        105        180        159       251        iSl        106        118        105 

A  mere  glance  at  these  figures  shows  that  there  has 
teen  of  recent  years  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  number 
>f  institutions  offering  summer  work.  The  climax 
ame  in  1896.  Dr.  Dewey,  in  discussing  these  facts 
ays :  — 

••  More  careful  study  shows  that  the  apparent  diminution  i.s  what 
re  ought  to  expect  and  liope  for,  as  the  institution  tal<es  its  place  as 
permanent  factor  in  our  educational  system.  By  checking  off  the 
151  schools  in  the  report  for  1896  with  the  105  for  1900,  it  will  be 
em  that  the  disappearance  from  the  list  are  largely  those  of  camp- 
lectings  and  temporary  experiments,  made  sometimes  by  well-mean- 
^thusiasts,  .sometimes  more  from  commercial  motives.  Some 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  their  disappearance  is  it.self 
l^in.  Others  served  a  temjxjrary  purpose  in  arousing  public  intcr- 
A  to  a  point  where  the  strong  endowed  institutions  were  willing  to 
ikc  up  the  work.  They  were  a  cutlurc,  as  the  bacteriologists  would 
y.  for  a  new  idea,  performing  the  same  functions  us  the  briars,  pop- 
irs.  and  pinchl)crrics  do  in  the  forest  after  a  fire,  making  it  possible 
the  valuable  maple,  birdi,  and  beech  to  get  a  sound  foothold  in 
lie  soil." 

In  order  to  determine  more  specifically  just  what  type 
f  summer  school  has  been  worsted  in  the  struggle  for 
►ernianency  and  recognition,  I  went  through  all  the 
igures  in  the  various  reports,  and  find  the  percentages 
f  institutions  of  each  of  the  general  classes  which  have 
ormed  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  this  chapter,  so 
ar  a.s  any  characterization  is  given,  to  be  as  follows  for 

,ch  of  tlie  years  covered  by  the  data :  — 


Bui.  39,  Home 
Ed.  Uepi,  Unir, 
of  N.  V.  p.  4<M. 


s^L. 
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CENTRAL 

SmcLB 
Academic 

RZLICIOM 

Arr, 

OUATOIIY, 

PCSACO- 

SUBJSCTS 

Mt;sK,src. 

Occ*. 

SIOHAl. 

TAUQUA 

Cotuca 

1893 

8 

5 

4 

6 

39 

39 

8 

1894 

10 

II 

s 

6 

32 

38 

9 

189s 

II 

9 

6 

6 

34 

30 

'3 

1896 

10 

7 

6 

'S 

18 

34 

"4 

1897 

8 

8 

9 

II 

16 

28 

3 

1898 

IS 

8 

8 

17 

«3 

17 

S3 

1899 

12 

9 

10 

12 

12 

'9 

24 

1900 

12 

8 

9 

«9 

10 

17 

34 

This  table  has  been  referred  to  at  various  points  in 
the  chapter  and  need  not  be  discussed  here  further  than 
to  say  that  it  emphatically  supports  the  above  quotation. 

In  1893,  68  per  cent  of  the  summer  schools  were  of 
the  general  or   Chautauqua  type,  while   in    1900  but 
27  per  cent  so  characterized  themselves.      Meanwhile 
summer  work  offered  at  the  colleges  and  univcrsi^ 
had  come  up  from  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  numbe 
24  per  cent.     The  exact  number  of  colleges  repor 
in  the  latter  year  was  26,  in  14  of  which  the  sumn 
session  is  made  one  of  the  regular  terms  of  the  colle 
year.     In  12  it  is  connected  with  the  institution,  but  its" 
work  forms  no  part  of  the  regular  course. 

In  1900,  17  summer  schools  gave  certificates  of  j 
tendance  or  statement  of  work  done;  37  gave  certific 
of  proficiency  or  credit  in  the  institution  connect 
10  gave  diplomas ;  9  issue  no  certificate  or  diplom^ 

Financial  support  is  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  i 
lowing  sources:  fees  55,  state  20,  endowment  3. 

Many  have  no  special  admission  requirements; 
eralsay  "ability  to  do  the  work."     In  a  few  ca«es,  { 
applicants  must  be  teachers.     In  most  of  the 
institutions  where   the  session   is  one  of   the 
terms,  other  than  matriculated  university  students 
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admitted  to  the  work,  though  only  the  latter  receive 
credit. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  distribution 
of  summer  schools  in  1900,  together  with  decades  of 
organization ;  — 


LOCITIOM 

i86»- 
1880 

1881- 

tS8} 

1886- 
.8,0 

.890- 
.B96 

.8*5- 
1900 

No.  at 
Schools 

Northwestern  states    . 
Southern  states  .     .     . 
North  CcntraJ  states    . 
We&tem  states  .     ,     . 
Pacific  sUtes      .     .     . 

6 

I 
4 

I 
I 

2 

4 

7 

3 

9 

3 

17 

5 

16 

5 

3 

10 

6 

3 
3 

42 

9 
39 
10 

6 

Total    .... 

»3 

7 

20 

46 

20 

106 

Of  those  of  the  Northeastern  states,  New  York 
leads  with  18,  followed  by  Massachusetts  with  15.  In 
the  Southern  states,  Virginia  had  4  and  North  Carolina 
3.  Of  the  North  Central  states,  Illinois  had  12,  Ohio,  8, 
Michigan,  7,  and  Wisconsin,  6 ;  in  the  West,  Colorado 
claims  4,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  5  of  the  6  were  ia 
California. 

Regarding  the  trend  of  summer  work  in  this  country, 
it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  present  tendency  away 
from  the  disorganized,  superficial,  camp-meeting  type,  in 
the  direction  of  the  adequately  equipped  and  main- 
tained institutions  where  intensive  work  of  dignity 
and  value  can  be  carried  on,  will  continue ;  and  that 
with  some,  as  is  the  case  now  in  a  few  universities,  the 
summer  students  will  more  than  outrank  in  numbers 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  Such  institutions  must, 
however,  be  favorably  located,  as  far  as  climate  and 
other  surroundings  are  concerned,  for  the  element  of 
recreation  cannot  be  neglected. 

It  is  also  probably  true  that  the  Chautauqua  and 
Us  type   of  assemblies  will   continue   to   flourish ;  but 
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except  for  the  mother  institution  at  Chautauqua  Lake, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  other  better  maintained  assem- 
blies, the  summer  work  will  soon  cease  to  figure  eduo- 
tionally,  unless  we  use  that  word  in  its  broadest  possible 
meaning. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 
EVENING  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

a.   Evening  Schools 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  evening  schools  had 
heir  origin  in  America.  In  a  contract  made  with  the 
.cboolmastcr  of  Flatbush,  New  York,  in  1682,  the 
'evening  school"  is  mentioned;  but  it  is  probable  that  Append 
llusion  is  made  to  the  afternoon  session  of  the  school, 
fhich  began  at  i  p.m.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
773  evening  schools  were  conducted  as  private  ven- 
ures  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  especially  for  instruc- 
ion  in  the  mariner's  art,  although  some  poor  boys  were 
ught  to  "  cypher  and  to  write."  It  would  be  strange, 
Co,  if  similar  schools  had  not  existed  in  other  places  as 
kiudtfications  of  the  tutorial  plan  of  instruction  which 
fas  common  ;  but  if  so,  we  have  no  record  of  them. 

The  beginning  of  the  public  evening  school  movement 
f  the  present  day,  which  has  spread  to  every  part  of 
Tic  country  and  is  represented  by  nearly  one  thousand 
<parate  schools  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
lupits,  was  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  What  seems  to 
avc  been  the  first  evening  school  in  the  country  in  any 
»ray  connected  with  public  education,  or  having  any  bcar- 
ig  upon  its  subsequent  development,  was  opened  there 
pon  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1834,  in  the  base- 
lenl  of  one  of  the  city  school  buildings,  and  continued 
in  for  four  months.  It  had  two  teachers,  both 
\  ,t."d  with  the  day  schools,  and  twenty-two  boys  as 

upilft.     The   school  was  continued   for   another  year 
loder  practically  the   same   conditions,  the   enrolment 
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being  twenty-four  boys,  raost  of  whom  were  apprentices 
in  the  shops  of  the  city.  From  that  year  (1836)  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  evening  schools  were  only  occasion- 
ally opened  in  Louisville,  and  then,  if  the  meagrencss  of 
attendance  is  any  measure,  without  much  success.  Since 
1882  there  has  been  no  discontinuance  of  the  work. 

The  ne.xt  evening  school  to  be  established  in  tht 
country  seems  to  have  been  a  benevolent  enterpriie, 
though  the  only  information  I  can  gain  regarding  it  ij 
from  Martin's  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Schooh, 
page  218,  in  which  is  the  statement:  — 

"  In  connection  with  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Wirrcn  St. 
Chapel  in  Doston  seems  to  have  been  the  first  evening  school  in  tin 
country,  with  two  pupils." 

In  1848,  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  estab- 
lished free  evening  schools,  which  have  been  continued 
ever  since,  marking  what  may  be  considered  the  begin 
ning  of  their  successful  operation  in  the  country,  TtA 
example  there  set  wa.s  followed  but  slowly  by  othcf 
cities,  for  in  1868  the  following  statement  was  made  by 
Henry  Barnard:  — 

"  Evening  or  night  schools  in  elementary  branches  for  pupils  <mr 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  in  several  cities,  under  special  conditioiuD 
be  determined  by  the  school  board,  for  pupils  under  nftwn.  at 
provided  as  a  p;irt  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Chio^ 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Lowell,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  ProvidcMi; 
Salem,  Sun  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis. 

As  has  been  shown,  Worcester  had  them  pronous  t» 
this  time  ;  and,  since  they  were  established  in  Scranton. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1866,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  CanK 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1868,  it  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Barnard's  statement  does  not  cover  all  instances.  Wt 
may  therefore  presume  that  the  work  had  been  begifl 
in  other  cities. 

The  instruction  was  generally  of  an  elementifr 
character,   though   the   evening  high   school    of  Ne» 
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Tork,  established  previous  to  1867.  was  an  exception. 
n  this  school,  grammar,  reading,  declamation,  penman- 
hip,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 

ometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  his- 
ory,  and  political  science  were  taught. 

In  1877,  eight  evening  schools  were  in  operation  in 
^Uimore,  though  they  were  not  continued  throughout 
he  winter.  In  the  same  year,  those  in  Albany  were 
■eported  to  "  have  proved  almost  an  entire  failure."     In 

loston,  one  evening  high  school  was  in  operation  with 

100  pupils,  and  16  elementary  schools,  besides  6  of  draw- 
ng.  New  York  City  was  maintaining  222  evening  classes 
rith  19,802  pupils  enrolled.  Since  of  those  who  en- 
ercd,  1 1 1  r  could  not  read,  and  1374  could  not  write,  the 
;lemcntary  character  of  the  work  is  evident.  In  Cincin- 
lati  there  was  one  evening  high  school  and  1 5  element- 
iry  schools,  with  60  teachers,  while  Chicago  had  one  high 
ichool  and  7  elementary  schools.  The  course  in  the 
brmer,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  included 
nechanical    drawing,   bookkeeping,   and    stenography. 

it.  Louis  had  in  the  same  year  34  evening  schools,  and 

an  Francisco,  13. 

In  1881  evening  schools  were  in  operation  in  32  cities, 
hose  in  Boston  having  reached  an  enrolment  of  about 

500  pupils.  The  curriculum  had  broadened,  drawing 
»ras  made  much  of,  and  several  courses  in  stenography 
ntroduced.  In  1890,  808  separate  evening  schools  were 
n  operation  in  165  cities  and  towns,  the  enrolment  being 

50.770. 

Of  these  schools  Philadelphia  had  54  ;  New  York  (and 
Brooklyn ),  43 ;  Chicago,  38 ;  Cleveland,  38  ;  Scranton,  32 ; 

ittsburg,  24;  Boston,  22;  and  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
etts,  20. 

For  later  years  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  public 
r\-cn«ng  schools  are  in  operation,  except  in  cities  of  8000 
and  over.     In  such,  the  number  was  921  in 
a  total  of  5115  teachers  and  203,000  pupils, 
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121,836  of  whom  were  males.  The  North  Atlantic 
states  are  those  in  which  the  evening  school  movement 
has  gained  most  headway,  seven-ninths  of  the  schoob 
being  in  that  region,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  South  it  is  hardly  yet  under  way,  tbert 
being  but  45  schools  in  all  that  region ;  and  even  in 
the  North  Centra]  states,  which  lead  in  most  classes  d 
school  statistics,  there  are  less  than  20,(XX)  pupils  in  the 
evening  schools. 

In  most  of  the  public  evening  schools  the  st 
from  seven  till  nine,  for  a  period  varying  from  tv, »...>.  > 
twenty-four  weeks,  usually  beginning  early  in  October. 
In  those  of  an  elementary  grade,  instruction  is  given  in 
all  the  common  school  branches  from  the  A  B  Cs  up. 
In  those  cities  where  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  foreipi 
population  they  are  largely  patronized  by  recent  itrmt- 
grants,  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  far  excccd» 
that  for  any  grade  of  the  day  schools. 

Besides    these    publicly    supported    evening 
which  form  a  part  of  the  city  school  systems,  tb 
in  many  cities  evening  schools  upon  private  foundatiotu, 
and   those   maintained  by  religious   and    pr"      ' 
associations   as  well  as  schools  of   a  profc 
technical  character. 

To  the  former  class  belongs  that  of  the  C 
in  New  York  City,  opened  in   1859,  which  i 
inestimable  value  to  thousands  of  students  since.    To 
the  second  class  belongs  the  system  of  evenin;^  ^1,-,... 
maintained  in  almost  every  great  city  of  ihc  . 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.     To  the 
class  belong  evening  schools  of  drawing  and  the 
arts  as  conducted  by  art  leagues  and  museums  ol 
arts  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  evening  coll 
law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.     As  early  as    t8, 
Maryland  Institute  of  Art  and  Design  opened  i 
ing  classes.      And  its  example  has  been   foU 
others. 


6.  Correspondence  Schools 


Evening  and  Correspondence  Schools 

Along  professional  lines,  twenty-seven  schools  of  law 
now  offer  evening  courses,  while  there  are  nine  evening 
schools  of  pharmacy,  six  of  medicine,  and  four  of  den- 
tistry. Altogether,  there  are  probably  three  hundred 
thousand  pupils  in  evening  schools  of  all  kinds  through- 
out the  country ;  not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  those  in  the  day  schools,  still  an  army  of  earnest 
workers  not  to  be  neglected  in  any  review  of  educational 
forces. 

^H  Instruction  through  correspondence  upon  anything 
^^ke  a  general  plan  had  its  origin  in  the  Chautauqua 
I  movement.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  at  the  close  of  the 
I  session  of  the  school  of  languages,  a  number  of  the  stu- 
I  dents,  wishing  to  continue  their  work  through  the  winter 
I  months,  prevailed  upon  their  instructor  to  outline  a  course 
k  of  study  and  direct  them  through  the  mails.  For  want 
of  thorough  organization,  the  plan  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess, largely,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  finan- 
cial contract  was  involved,  the  students  undervaluing  the 
importance  of  the  direction  which  they  were  getting  for 
\  nothing,  and  the  instructors  not  feeling  called  upon  to 
devote  much  time  to  gratuitous  instruction.  Two  years 
later  the  plan  was  again  taken  up,  this  time  upon  the 
basis  of  a  stipulated  fee  of  1^3  for  each  course  taken. 
A  director  of  correspondence  work  was  appointed  who 
should  have  direct  supervision  over  it,  seeing  that  some 
regularity  of  direction  and  reply  was  maintained ;  but 
this  time,  too,  the  plan  failed,  probably  because  the  fees 
paid  were  too  small  to  be  an  incentive  to  pupU  or 
teacher.  ^ 

But  the  next  year  the  defect  was  remedied ;  the  fee 
raised  to  Sio  for  each  course,  and  the  custom  adopted 
of  sending  out  assignments  of  work  at  regular  intervals, 
rather  than  waiting  for  a  request  for  such,  as  had  pre- 
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viously  been  the  case.    This  plan   proved  successful 
The  interest  of  the  students  was  maintai' 
correspondence  work  was  made  the  ba^ . 
in  the  Chautauqua   University,  organized  in  1883  and 
continued  under  that  name  until  1885,  when  th 
was  broadened  and  the  title  changed  to  the  C< 
Liberal  Arts.     Elaborate  arrangements  were  made  tot 
the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  upon  its  faculty  were  ca- 
rolled some  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  c<mn 
try.     The  fees  in  the  college  were  $5  for  matr^ 
and  $10  for  each  course.     This  sum  was  not  si.,, w... 
to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  work.    Never- 
theless, it  was  continued  with  success  for  fifteen  yean, 
until  1900,  when  in  a  readjustment  of  the  Chautauqiu 
affairs,  all  correspondence  work  was  dropped,  thus  end- 
ing the  first  successful  attempt  of  the  kind  made  in  the 
country. 

Correspondence  work,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  of- 
fered by  two  distinctly  different  classes  of  institutions. 
First,  colleges  and  universities  which  maintain  it  as  i 
subordinate  department  of  their  regular  instructional 
work;  and  second,  correspondence  schools  pi 
simple,  which  offer  no  courses  for  students  in  ro 

Neither  of  these  two  classes  is  large ;  but  the  first  i» 
especially  limited  in  numbers,  largely,  no  doubt,  owinE 
to  the  lack  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  on  the  part 
of  their  instructional  force.  It  is  true  that  in  all  inst> 
tutions  where  students  are  registered  in  abitntia,  in- 
struction of  a  character  analogous  to  that  in  thr 
correspondence  school  is  given;  but  this  is  u^ 
an  extremely  indefinite  nature  and  can  hardly  L,-  ^ 
sidered  under  the  head  of  correspondence 
Some  few  have,  however,  m  the  past  made,  or 
present  making,  definite  announcement  of  such 
with  the  intent  of  attracting  students  to  it.  The 
universities  of  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia,  Ti 
University  at  Upland,  Indiana,  and  the  Rhode 
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Agriculture  College  are  among  those  which  have  tried 
the  experiment  and  given  it  up.  In  but  one  of  the  great 
higher  institutions  of  learning  (the  University  of  Chi- 
cago) are  correspondence  courses  now  emphasized.  Im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  of  the  work  during  his 
connection  with  Chautauqua,  President  Harper  early  in- 
troduced it  at  Chicago  and  has  given  it  complete  organ- 
ization. Twenty-five  separate  courses  were  offered  in 
1902  under  the  direction  of  103  instructors.  Among 
the  subjects  offered  are  philosophy,  education,  history 
and  the  political  sciences,  modern  and  ancient  languages, 
mathematics,  the  biological  sciences,  and  theology.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  various  years 
was  as  follows  :  1892-1893,93;  1893-1894,209;  1894- 
'S95.  3';  1895-1896,481;  1896-1897,641;  1897-189S, 
8«l;  1898-1899,  1015;  1899-1900,  1158;  1900-1901, 
131 1  ;   1901-1902,   1485. 

The  Armour  Institute,  also  in  Chicago,  is  making  an 
important  feature  of  correspondence  courses. 

In  addition  to  these  two  Western  institutions  at  least 
three  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country  mention 
correspondence  courses  in  their  catalogues.  One  of 
these,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  confines  its  offer- 
ings, thirty  in  all,  to  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 
Printed  lesson  sheets  are  used,  and  sent  without  tuition 
charge  to  all  enrolled,  each  sheet  being  accompanied 
by  questions  which  must  be  answered  before  another 
will  be  sent.  College  certificates  in  the  following  gen- 
eral subjects  are  granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  defi- 
nitely prescribed  amount  of  work :  general  agriculture 
(nine  courses),  animal  industry  (seven  courses),  horticul- 
ture (four  courses),  dairying  (six  courses),  and  domestic 
science  subjects  (four  courses). 

In  1897  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas,  first  an- 
nounced correspondence  courses.  Two  plans  are  fol- 
lowed :  that  of  direction  of  the  work  by  means  of 
printed  outlines  as  at  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  and, 
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second,  that  of  informal  direction  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  demands.  Fees  of  from  ^lo  to  %\1  are 
charged  for  courses,  according  to  their  character. 

The  New  England  states  seem  to  be  represented 
in  this  class  of  correspondence  work  solely  by  the  state 
normal  school  at  Willimantic,  Connecticut  Students 
doing  the  work  are  enrolled  as  non-resident;  and  any 
completing  the  course  in  a  given  subject  are  e.xemptcil 
from  the  examination  in  it  for  the  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. American  history,  botany,  civil  gov.r 
drawing,  English,  general  history,  geography,  htc 
mathematical  geography,  mineralogy,  penmanship,  and 
physics  are  the  offerings.  Sheets  containing  assign- 
ments of  work  are  sent  to  the  student,  who  does  the 
required  reading,  and  remails  the  completed  lesson. 
This,  accepted,  is  replaced  by  another.  No  course  may 
be  extended  beyond  a  year. 

The  second  class  of  correspondence  schools  mentioned, 
that  which  conducts  no  residence  work,  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  first,  although  just  how  large,  it  is  imjio*- 
sible  to  say,  since  many  of  them  are  extremely  simple 
and  informal  in  their  character  and  not  included  in  any 
list  of  educational  institutions.  In  some  instances  they 
arc  nothing  more  than  non-resident  tutoring  cs' 
ments  of  uncertain  value  and  unfixed  location,  conv,.... . 
by  a  single  mdividual.  No  school  within  the  cla.ss  ij 
maintained  by  the  public,  or  even  endowed,  so  far  a^*  I 
can  discover,  each  being  conducted  as  a  business  ei 
prise,  as  are  the  private  commercial  schools.  On] 
other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one  school  within  the 
having  an  instructional  force  of  nearly  four  hum 
and  an  enrolment  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
thousand  students  within  the  first  ten  years  ol 
existence.  The  real  educational  value  of  the  work 
by  such  schools  has  been  a  matter  of  debate  lu 
students  of  education.  No  one  could  be  so  irapr 
with  its  merits  as  to  consider  it  the  equivalent  of 
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done  in  residence  at  the  better  colleges  and  special 
schools ;  yet  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  recognize  them 
as  important  factors  in  educational  extension.  Probably 
five  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  are  young  men,  have  made  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  offer  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  few 
of  whom  would  have  done  any  systematic  study  except 
for  them.  Such  facts  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  their 
educational  bearing,  and  although  there  have  been  many 
"  get-wise-quick  "  schemes  as  well  as  "  get-rich-quick  " 
schemes  exploited  under  the  guise  of  correspondence 
schools,  when  all  is  said,  we  cannot  deny  that  as  a  class 
they  have  been  productive  of  much  good. 

There  were  in  1900,  twenty-five  separate  correspond- 
ence schools  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
six  were  in  New  York  State,  seven  in  the  other  Eastern 
states,  two  in  the  Southern,  and  ten  in  those  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  three  the  courses  were  largely  theo- 
logical in  their  nature,  in  three  primarily  dealing  with 
the  fine  arts,  in  four  literary  and  linguistic,  in  three 
legal,  in  two  engineering,  while  in  the  others  a  variety 
of  subjects  was  given. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCUTIONS 

In  1743  Benjamin  Franklin  brought  together  a  little 
circle  of  friends  at  an  alehouse  in  Philadelphia 
informally  organized  a  society  called  T/ie  Junto,  for 
discussion  of  philosophic  and  scientific  questions.  In 
his  autobiography  he  says :  — 

"  The  rules  that  I  drew  up  required  that  every  member  should 
turn  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morals,  politics,] 
natural  philosophy,  to  be  discussed  by  the  conipajiy,  and  oiiceT 
three  months  produce  and  read  an  essay  of  his  own  writing  00 . 
subject  he  pleased.     Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  dlrec 
president,  and  to  be  conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  truth, ^ 
fondness  for  disputes,  or  desire  of  victory." 

There  were  but  six  original  members  of  The  Junto,  and 
its  meetings  were  finally  discontinued,  without  any  of 
its  proceedings  having  been  published.  The  intcre&l 
which  had  been  aroused  by  it  was,  however,  di 
responsible  for  the  establishment,  some  years  later. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Philadtlpk 
for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  incorporated  in  17I 
which  claims  as  the  year  of  its  birth  that  of  the  orig 
Junto,  1743.  Franklin  was  the  first  secretary, 
afterward  president  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  ThT 
society,  which  is  still  in  existence,  may  justly  lay 
to  being  parent  of  the  very  numerous  progeny  of 
than  five  hundred  societies  and  associations  of 
women,  who  meet  at  stated  inter\'als  for  the  ' 
of  problems  in  every  field  of  human  knowledge, 
many  of  their  discussions  arc  printed  and  acccssiblei 
the  general  reader,  our  learned   societies  and 
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tions  are  proving  a  veritable  clearing-house  of  scientific 
thought,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  evolution  of  these  societies  shows  the  same  ten- 
dencies toward  specialization  that  are  noticeable  in 
educational  organizations.  In  The  Junto,  papers  might 
be  read  upon  any  subject  of  the  author's  choice.  Even 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  few 
similar  circles  which  had  been  organized  turned  their 
faces,  either  in  the  direction  of  general  scientific  prob- 
lems, or  of  historical  discussion.  With  the  growth  of 
special  professional  classes  having  restricted  interests, 
this  differentiation  went  on,  until  now  no  line  of  thought 
is  without  its  learned  societies. 

All  these,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  voluntary  in 
their  nature,  having  arisen  through  the  natural  desire  of 

rsons  whose  interests  are  similar,  to  congregate,  They 
lave,  with  one  exception,  no  connection  with  any  branch 
of  the  national  or  state  government. 

This  exception  is  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1863.  It 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  scientific  advisory  board  of  the  national 
government,  being  required  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  scientific  questions  as  requested  by  Congress.  In 
scientific  circles  it  occupies  in  this  country  about  the 
same  position  as  does  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
France,  and  the  Royal  Societ)'  in  England,  election  to 
it  being  considered  the  highest  honor  attainable  along 
scientific  lines.  Originally  the  membership  was  limited 
to  fifty  ;  but  in  1870  the  limit  was  removed,  and  of  late 
years  four  new  members  have  been  elected  annually, 
giving  a  total  number  of  nearly  one  hundred,  selected 
from  all  branches  of  science. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Academy  are  in  Washington, 
here  a  stated  meeting  is  held  annually.     Although  the 

vcrnment  has  but  seldom  made  use  of  the  Academy 
for  scientific  purposes,  it  has  served  as  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  scientific  research  throughout  the  country. 
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For  purposes  of  study,  the  other  learned  sodetjei  and 
associations  may  be  classified  roughly  under  the  ioBomof 
heads: — 

a.  General  scientific  societies. 

d.  Historical  societies,  and  those  of  allied  interests. 

c.  Societies  of  natural  history  and  the  I»ok^;ical 
sciences. 

</.  Associations  for  the  study  of  special  subjects. 

f.  Professional  associations. 

/.  Teachers'  associations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  existing 
societies  and  associations  under  these  various  heads, 
together  with  the  decade  of  organization  of  each.  It  is 
not  complete  for  the  last  decade :  — 


a 

» 

« 

d 

• 

/ 

TOTAl. 

I890-I900 

8 

22 

6 

5 

4 

12 

S7 

I 880- I 889 

18 

43 
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21 

20 
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•3 
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'3 

4 

81 

i8rxj-i869 

7 

18 

6 

4 

4 

9 

48 

1850-1859 
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18 

4 

— 

4 

3 

.34 

1840  1849 
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8 

I 

I 

6 

3 

31 

1 830- 1 839 

I 

7 

2 

2 

— 

12 

I 820 -I 829 

3 
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I 

— 

5 

— 
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I 

I 

I 

— 

I 

— 

4 

1800 

— 

I 

—. 

— 

I 



2 

Before  1800 

3 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Total 

63 

«S3 

53 

40 

58 

SO 

410 

a.  General  Scientific  Societies 

Of  this  class  the  oldest  representative,  except  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  already  mentioned,  is 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  founded  in  1780,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  John  Adams,  and  having  among  its  charter 
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members,  John  Hancock,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and 
Joseph  Willard.  The  stated  object  was  "  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  in  America, 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  uses  to  which  the  various  natural  productions 
of  the  country  may  be  applied ;  to  promote  and  en- 
courage medical  discoveries,  mathematical  disquisitions, 
philosophical  inquiries  and  experiments,  astronomical, 
meteorological,  and  geographical  observations,  and  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  arts,  manufacture,  and  com- 
merce, and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  science 
which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity, 
and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous 
people."  The  academy  has  published  many  volumes 
of  proceedings,  and  has  a  large  library. 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  organ- 
ized in  1799,  was  the  next  to  follow.  Timothy  D wight 
was  its  first  president,  with  Noah  Webster  as  secretary, 
and  many  notables  of  New  Haven  —  among  them,  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull  — as  original  members.  This  society 
has  been  maintained  largely  through  the  activity  of 
members  of  the  Yale  faculty. 

In  181 7  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
established.  It  was  the  first  of  a  considerable  number 
of  societies  in  various  cities  to  adopt  the  name  "  Acad- 
emy of  Science."  Four  meetings  are  now  held  each 
month,  from  which  have  come  voluminous  reports. 

In  Brooklyn  a  similar  society  was  established  in  1823, 
known  as  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  has  been  ever  since  very  active  in  all  lines  of  scien- 
tific work.  1^0  less  than  twenty-five  sections,  each  repre- 
senting a  particular  field  of  thought,  have  been  organized, 
each  with  special  officers  and  programmes.  The  Albany 
Institute  (1S24)  was  next  to  be  founded,  with  the  Alary- 
land  Academy  of  Sciences  following  in  1826,  and  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Scietice  (Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania), in  1833. 
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bAm.  Lyceum, 
[P  569 


The  year  1848  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Essex 
tute  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the  American 
atiimfor  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  latter  of ' 
is  probably  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  tbe  gen- 
eral science  associations  of  our  country.     Its  objects  axe 


"  By  periodical  and  migratory  meetings,  to 
I>etwcen  those  who  are  cultivating  sdeoce  in  difliocU  parts  of  (Mf 
country ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general  Itnpube  and  mm 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  research,  and  to  procnie  iv  tic 
labors  of  scientific  men  increased  £icilities  and  wider  inflaenoB."  1 

All  these  aims  have  been  reached  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent. Annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  until  1900,  in  the  summer  time;  since 
then,  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  At  these  meet- 
ings several  hundred  members  are  usually  in  attendance, 
and  a  large  number  of  papers  are  read  before  the  sev- 
eral sections.  The  association  has  numbered  among  its 
presidents  many  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  count 
The  monthly  magazine  Science  is  the  organ  of  the 
elation,  and  is  received  by  all  its  members. 

Within  the  class  of  general  scientific  societies 
more  than  sixty  representatives,  nearly  every  state 
ing  one  or  more.  Many  of  these  arc  the  di' 
of  the  American  Lyceum  movement,  being  m, 
continuations  of  local  lyceums,  and  at  about  the  time 
the  latter  were  declining  in  influence.  This  accounts 
for  the  unusual  number  founded  in  the  later  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

b.   Historical  Societies,  akd  those  of  Allikd 
Interests 

Associations  of  a  purely  historical  nattire 

in   the  field,   the    Massachusetts    Historical  

having  been  founded  in  Boston  in  1791.     Its  object 
the  study  of  the  history  of  New  England, 
societies  of  this  class  interest  themselves  in  i 
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eration  of  historical  matters  connected  with  some  par- 
ticular region.  In  1804  the  AVif  York  Historical  Society 
was  founded.  In  1822  both  Rhode  Island  and  Maine 
founded  similar  associations,  New  Hampshire  in  1823, 
and  Connecticut  in  1825.  Nine  other  states  have  fol- 
lowed their  examples.  In  a  few,  among  them  Wiscon- 
sin and  Nebraska,  the  societies  have  official  connection 
with  the  state  government. 

In  all,  there  are  now  upward  of  fifty  separate  histori- 
cal associations.  Besides  the  state  and  city  societies 
(more  than  fifty  of  the  latter),  a  considerable  number 
have  to  do  with  particular  nationalities,  as  the  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  (1885),  and  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  (1902).  Another  class  is  denominational 
in  its  characteristics,  as  the  American  Congregational 
.SVaf/y  (Boston,  1853);  and  a  much  larger  class  is  pri- 
marily memorial  in  its  nature,  though  historical  in  a  very 
valuable  sense,  since  particular  epochs  in  our  national 
history  are  made  the  objects  of  study.  The  Pilgrim 
Society  (Plymouth,  1820)  and  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  with  branches  in  several  states,  illustrate  this  class, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  twenty  members. 

The  one  national  historical  society,  Tlie  American 
Historical  Association,  dates  only  from  1884.  It  is  truly 
national  in  its  character,  since,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Congress  which  established  it,  reports  must  be  made 
annually  to  the  government,  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  concerning  the  condition  of  historical  study 
in  America.  The  society  must  also  stand  in  readiness 
to  make  special  investigations  of  any  historical  subject 
at  the  request  of  Congress.  The  headquarters  of  the 
society  are  in  Washington.  The  character  of  the  men 
composing  its  membership  may  be  gathered  from  a 
mention  of  the  names  of  its  first  board  of  officers.  They 
were,  president,  Andrew  D.  White ;  vice-presidents, 
Justin  Winsor  and  Charles  Kendall  Adams;  secre- 
tary*, Herbert  B.  Adams. 
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Among  the  societies  closely  allied  to  the  historical, 
the  Anicncati  Antiquarian  Society,  national  in  its  inter- 
ests, though  with  its  collections  and  library  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  is  the  oldest,  having  been  founded 
in  1812.  It  has  published  extensively  over  the  signa. 
tures  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  historical  thought,  who 
are  among  its  members. 

In  geography  and  geology  the  American  Geographical 
Society  of  New  York,  founded  in  1852,  is  the  oldest  of 
six  similar  societies,  two  of  which  are  in  Washington, 
two  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Ethnology  is  represented  by  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1842; 
folklore,  by  the  American  Folklore  Society  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1888);  archeology,  by  the  Arcliieologual 
Institute  of  America  (New  York,  1879).  There  are  also 
a  number  of  numismatic  and  philatelic  societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


c.  Societies  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Biological  Sciences 

This  class  numbers  upwards  of  fifty  societies,  dis- 
tributed through  every  portion  of  our  country.  Many 
of  them  are  general  in  their  character,  —  the  descendant 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  —  while  others  confine  their 
attention  to  narrow  fields  of  study. 

Of  them  all,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia (18 12)  is  the  oldest,  with  the  Pro-Acietice  (Rhode 
Island)  Franklin  Society  (182 1),  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  {iSlO).  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  (A 
Williams  College  (1835),  \.h&  Portland  (Maine)  S<v»>/y 
for  Natural  History  (1843),  and  the  Worcester  (Massa- 
chusetts) Natural  History  Society  (1852),  following  in 
that  order,  all  established  for  the  general  study  of 
natural  history. 

Quite  generally,  in  connection  with  these  societies, 
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luseums  were  established,  that  of  the  Boston  society 
a\nng  grown  to  large  proportions.  Membership  did 
ot  presuppose  any  extended  scientific  knowledge ;  but 
tnply  an  interest  in  the  subjects  to  be  considered.  In 
onnection  with  them,  many  of  our  leading  scientists  of 
hday  got  their  initial  training. 

The  oldest  of  the  special  associations  having  to  do 
ith  biological  branches  is  the  American  Entomological 
tcnV/j' ( 1859),  a  national  society  which  publishes  some 
jur  hundred  pages  of  proceedings  annually.  The  Amcr- 
•an  Oinithologist's  Union  (1843)  and  the  American 
iicroscopical  Society  (1878)  are  also  national  societies 
I  this  class.  The  former  publishes  The  Auk.  The 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  (1883)  is  another  im- 
>ortant  biological  association  which  holds  annual  meet- 
ngs.  usually  in  connection  with  the  American  Association 
mO^ht  Advancement  of  Science. 

\  Associations  for  the  Study  of  Special  Subjects 

Under  this  class  I  have  placed  mathematical,  chem- 
;al,  psychological,  philosophical,  economic,  and  lin- 
Uistic  societies. 

Of  the  first  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
<cw  York,  1888),  with  its  Western  branch,  is  the  only 
iportant  representative. 

In  chemistry  the  American  Chemical  Society  (Brook- 
ti,  New  York,  1874),  with  its  several  branches,  is  the 
iOst  important. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  {Hew  York, 
J92),  and  the  American  Philoso/>hical  Association,  each 
ilh  Western  branches,  occupy  their  respective  fields. 

In  economics  and  allied  branches  ihe  American  Statis- 
val  Society  is  the  oldest,  hanng  been  established  in 
oston,  in  1839,  "*o  collect,  pursue,  and  diffuse  statis- 
Cal  information  in  the  different  departments  of  human 
ciowlcdgc."     It  is  national  in  its  scope.     The  two  soci- 
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eties  within  this  field  which  are  the  most  acth'e 
lines  of  social  science  are  the  Ameruan  Economic 
ciation  (Ithaca,  New  York,  1865)  and  the  Ame\ 
Academy  of  Politkal  and  Social  Science  of  Philaddpha 
(1889).  Each  has  published  extensively,  though  the 
latter,  through  its  Annals,  a  quarterly  magazine,  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  all  our  learned  societies. 

In  the  field  of  literature  the  American  Oriental  " 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1842)  is  the  oldest,  C' 
its  attention   to   Asiatic  and    African   languages  and 
literature. 

The  American  Philological  Association,  founded  in 
l86g,  comes  next,  with  the  Modem  Language  Assixia- 
tion  of  America  following  in  1883. 

These  comprise  the  more  influential  literary  societict 
of  more  than  local  importance,  though  in  all  there  are 
upwards  of  twenty-five.  Of  these,  about  one-third  coo- 
fine  their  studies  to  Shakespeare,  and  nearly  as  many  to 
Browning. 

e.   Professional  Associations 

In  the  field  of  medicine  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation is  the  leading  representative  (1847),  and  has 
proved  an  immense  stimulus  to  medical  research.  It 
has  a  very  large  membership,  including  many  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country.  Annudl  meetiags 
are  held  at  different  places,  the  full  proceeti'- 
which  are  published.  A  weekly  journal,  also,  is 
by  the  association. 

The  American  Dental  Association  (1859)  holds  a  sin 
lar  position  in  that  branch  of  surgery.  Of  both  ih«e 
classes  of  associations  there  are  many  state  and  citj 
representatives. 

In  legal  matters  the  American  Bar  Association  (187*) 
is  the  leading  society,  with  many  others  of  a  simiUx 
character,  but  of  local  influence,  in  the  field. 
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The  profession  of  engineering  in  its  various  branches 
is  represented  by  many  strong  and  influential  societies. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1824,  for  "the  promotion  of 
the  mechanics  arts."  During  its  entire  history,  it  has 
issued  a  monthly  report,  the  files  of  which  contain 
many  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  engineer- 
ing literature. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanics  Arts  (1826)  was  the  next  society  of  this 
class  to  be  established.  Its  particular  interests  are  in 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  first  evidence  of  differentiation  into  the  special 
fields  of  engineering  is  shown  by  the  organization  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (1848),  followed  by  a 
nal  Society  in  1852.  The  American  Institute  of 
.,..:..ng  Engineers  was  organized  in  1871,  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  \n  1 88 1,  and  oi  Electrical  Engineers  \n  1 884, 
though  local  societies  in  each  of  these  branches  had 
preceded  them.  They  are  all  important  societies,  and 
publish  voluminous  reports. 

In  the  field  of  art  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  was  established  in  1804,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Dcsipi  in  1820.  Each  has  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence. 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York  (1888)  and 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  (New  York,  1893),  are 
young  but  flourishing  societies. 


p.  40X. 


/.  Teachers'  Associations 

With  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  historical  and  of 
the  national  history  societies,  associations  of  the  classes 
BO  far  discussed  are  for  the  most  part  patronized  by  the 
leaders  of  thought,  the  scholars  within  the  various 
.specialties.  Although  the  latter  are  perhaps  usually  the 
leaders  in  the  teachers'  associations,  the  bulk  of  the  mem- 
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bership  (and  the  membership  is  \'ast)  is  composed  of  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is,  in  fact  to 
such  that  the  greatest  good  from  such  associations  comes; 
not  so  much  through  instruction  and  information  along 
the  lines  of  advanced  educational  method,  as  through  in- 
spiration from  the  contact  of  minds  interested  in  similar 
pursuits,  even  though  those  minds  be  but  little  better 
trained  than  their  own.  So,  it  has  come  about  that 
American  teachers  flock  to  society  and  association  meet- 
ings of  all  sorts,  beyond  ail  precedent  in  any  other 
country,  or  in  any  other  profession.  A  great  proportion 
of  our  four  hundred  thousand  and  more  teachers  belong 
to  one  or  more  associations,  the  meetings  of  which  they 
attend  religiously. 

When  teachers  in  this  country  began  to  meet  more  m 
less  informally  for  mutual  improvement,  can  hardly  be 
determined  with  exactness  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  loog 
before  any  formal  organization  of  sufficient  dignity 
had  been  perfected  to  leave  record  of  itself.  So  fax 
as  is  known,  the  Middlesex  County  Association  for  lit 
improvement  of  the  common  schools,  organized  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  the  oldest.  The  American 
Institute  of  [nstri4ction  was  organized  in  1S30.  and  has 
had  a  long  life  of  greatest  usefulness.     The  oldest  state 

organization  is  the  Nczv  York  State  Teachers'  A 

tion,  founded  in  1845,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  j 
ing  "the  interests  of  public  education  and  the  elevation 
of  the  profession  of  teaching."  Other  states,  especially 
in  the  West,  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  l^ 
New  York.  Illinois  and  Iowa  both  organized  state  as«v 
ciations  in  1854,  Virginia  in  i86i,  Kentucky  in  186$, 
Georgia  in  1867;  and  to-day  nearly  every  state  ia  the 
Union  has  one  or  more  such  societies.  All  arc  con- 
ducted along  practically  the  same  lines ;  at  least 
annual  meeting  is  held,  this  usually  coming  at  the 
mas  holidays ;  the  programme  is  dix-ided  into 
sectional  meetings  with  one  or  two  sessions  only, 
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for  the  general  association  meetings.  Not  infrequently, 
the  greater  part  of  three  days  is  devoted  to  the  meeting. 

The  great  national  society  of  teachers,  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  organized  under  its  present 
name  in  1870;  and  since  it  is  the  largest,  as  well  as  per- 
haps the  most  influential  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  it  merits  more  than  passing  mention. 

The  first  call  for  a  national  meeting  was  sent  out  in 
1857,  over  the  signatures  of  the  presidents  of  a  number 
of  the  state  teachers'  associations,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  other 
influential  societies  of  teachers.  This  call  invited  "all 
practical  teachers  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
who  are  willing  to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  our  country  by  concentrating  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by  distribut- 
ing among  all  the  accumulated  experiences  of  all,  who 
are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  their  means  to 
advance  the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of 
their  calling,  and  who  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one 
educational  brotherhood."  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
officers  and  workers  in  the  teachers'  associations  of  the 
whole  country,  asking  for  their  cooperation.  Only  ten 
presidents  responded.  In  compliance  with  the  call  a 
number  of  teachers  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1857,  and  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized. 

The  constitution  provided  for  the  government  of  the 
association  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting.  This  board  was  to  consist  of  a  large  number 
of  councillors,  one  from  each  state,  district,  or  territory, 
together  with  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
twelve  vice-presidents.  It  also  became  the  practice, 
even  from  this  early  meeting,  to  appoint  a  large  nomi- 
nating committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
state  represented  in  the  convention. 
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The  directory  of  the  newly  formed  association 
to  meet  at  Cincinnati  in  August,  1858.     Of  the  thi 
eight  signers  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adof' 
tion,  only  five  were  present  at  the  first  annual  meeting 

At   the  Cleveland  meeting   in    1870.  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  National  Teachers*  Association  to  the 
National  Educational  Association.    The  constitution  was 
also  amended  at  this  meeting  so  as  to  admit  the  coopera- 
tion of  two  other  educational  associations,  the  National 
Superintendents'  Organisation,  and  the  American  Normal 
Association.     According  to  the  terms  of   this  amend- 
ment, other  departments  could  be  organized,  and  the 
Department   of    Higher    Instruction,  and    the    f 
ment  of  Primary  or    Elementary   Instruction    \^ 
ganized  immediately.     These  departments  elected  thcii 
own  officers,  and  provided  their  own  program  1; 
the  annual  meeting.     Up  to  this  time  all  the  edui. 
topics  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole  associatioo. 
Since  then,  each  department  holds  its  own  mecti 
discusses  such  topics  as  relate  to  its  work.     To 
now,  in  all,  eighteen  different  departments ;  Superinten- 
dence, Normal  Schools,  Elementary  Education,  Higher 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  Kindergar- 
ten Education,  Music  Education,  Secondary  Educatioa 
Business  Education,  Child  Study,  Physical   Educai 
Natural  Science  Instruction,  School  AdministratioHi 
brary  Department,  Education  of  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Fei 
minded,    Indian    Education,   and   National    Couqi 
Education. 

The  membership  of  the  association   is   made  up 
annual  members,  who  pay  $2  a  year;  of  life  mcmbenv 
who  pay  $20;  of  life  directors,  who  pay  $100;  and^ 
perpetual  directorships,  which  are  usu 
boards  of  education  or  associations  throu..  j: 

of  t\QO.     There  are  three  classes  of  annual  roemben 
active,  associate,  and  corresponding.     T.      '  '   " 

who  are  actively  associated  with  the  man. 
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cational  institutions,  including  libraries  and  periodicals, 
may  become  active  members  upon  application  indorsed 
by  two  active  members,  the  payment  of  an  enrolment 
fee  of  $2,  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year.  All 
others  who  pay  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $2  may 
become  associate  members.  Eminent  educators  not 
residing  in  America  may  be  elected  by  the  directory  to 
be  corresponding  members.  The  number  of  correspond- 
ing members  cannot  exceed  fifty,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  the  limit  has  never  been  reached.  All  life 
members  and  life  directors  are  denominated  active 
members,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  such  members,  without  the  payment  of  annual 
dues.  The  annual  membership  of  the  association  is 
changeable,  because  of  the  migratory  character  of  the 
meetings. 

A  new  movement  was  inaugurated  in  the  association 
at  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  special  Committee  of  Ten  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  course  of  study  for  secondary  schools.  The  com- 
mittee, after  a  preliminary  discussion,  organized  confer- 
ences, each  consisting  of  ten  members,  on  the  following 
subjects  :  Latin  ;  Greek  ;  English  ;  other  modern  lan- 
guages; mathematics;  physics,  astronomy,  and  chem- 
istry ;  natural  history  (biology,  including  zoology,  botany, 
and  physiology);  history,  civil  government,  and  political 
economy ;  geography  (physical  geography,  geology,  and 
meteorology).  The  result  was  a  report  of  nearly  250 
printed  pages  which  has  become  an  educational  classic, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made 
to  the  literature  of  education. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  on  elementary 
education,  was  appointed,  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  divided  into  three  sub-committees  —  on  the 
training  of  teachers ;  on  the  correlation  of  studies  in 
elementary  education  ;  and  on  the  organization  of  city 
school  systems.     The  report  was  presented  to  the  Dc- 
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partment  of  Superintendence  in  1895,  and  has  pi 
of  hardly  less  value  than  its  predecessor. 

In  1895  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools 
was  appointed  by  the  council.  Their  report  was  made 
to  the  council  in  1897,  and  published  in  the  volume  of 
proceedings  of  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  The  Committee 
of  Twelve  was  divided  into  four  sub-committees,  and 
assigned  the  following  topics  for  investigation  and  re- 
port :  School  Maintenance ;  Supervision ;  Supply  of 
Teachers  ;  Instruction  and  Discipline.  The  reports  of 
these  sub-committees  were  adopted  by  the  whole  ccim- 
mittee  at  Chicago  in  1896,  and  were  published,  together 
with  an  appendix  containing  reports  from  various  per- 
sons connected  with  rural  schools,  in   1897. 

The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
was  appointed  in  1895  ;  that  on  Normal  Schools  in  1895 , 
and  that  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  I^JblK 
Schools  in  1898.  These  three  committees  reported  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  1899,  and  the  reports  art 
all  included  in  the  Los  Angeles  volume. 

The  annual  volume  of  proceedings  embodies  the  r^ 
suits  of  the  work  of  the  association  from  year  to  year, 
and  is  therefore  its  most  important  contribution.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  successive  publication  com- 
mittees to  confine  it  to  a  single  volume  of  one  thousand 
pages. 

The  association  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion. More  than  thirty-two  thousand  member^  •'  " 
classes  were  in  attendance  at  the  Boston  mcc 
1903.  A  permanent  salaried  secretary  is  mai: 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  its  interests,  uiiu  .- 
association  stands  without  a  rival  in  influence  and 
usefulness. 

The  only  other  society  of  teachers  in  any  way  ap- 
proaching   the    National    Educational    Association  in 
breadtli  of  influence  is  the  Southern  FiiNc-' 
ciation,   organized   in    1S90.      AUhouf^h    i- 
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small,  it  is  a  power  for  much  good  throughout  the 
South. 

In  special  departments  of  education  a  number  of 
flourishing  associations  exist.  Prominent  among  them 
is  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  (1893), 
and  \.\iQ  American  Maniiat  Training  Association  {\?>g6). 

The  common  interests  of  the  college  and  secondary 
schools  are  subserved  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
the  AVif  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  ( 1885),  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mar)'land,  and  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  West. 

About  1892  the  National  Hcrbart  Society  was  organ- 
ized, with  a  limited  membership,  mostly  composed  of 
devotees  to  the  Herbartian  doctrines,  which  were  at 
that  time  especially  prominent  in  educational  thought. 
The  society  held  two  meetings  annually  for  some  years, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  published  in  the  form  of 
year-books.  Some  very  valuable  papers  appeared  in 
this  form.  In  1901  the  society  was  discontinued,  but 
its  membership  was  absorbed  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  organized  in  that 
year.  This  society  practically  continues  the  general 
plan  of  its  predecessor,  though  with  its  field  of  discus- 
sion somewhat  broadened.  Papers  for  discussions  at  its 
meetings  are  prepared  in  advance,  and  distributed  to 
the  members.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  that  association, 
which  comes  annually  in  February.  This  society  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exclusively  scientific  of  our  educa- 
tional associations. 

Admission  to  the  Learned  Societies 

This  varies  greatly  with  the  different  societies.  At 
one  c.xfrimc  stands  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
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election  to  which  is  purely  honorary,  and  reserved 
the  few  of  unusual  achievement  As  might  be 
posed,  application  for  membership  to  the  Academ| 
would  be  a  grave  breach  of  decorum.  It,  howe^ 
stands  practically  alone  in  this  respect,  appUcatioal 
most  of  the  others  being  in  order;  though  eligibi] 
usually  presupposes  some  particular  interest  in  the  : 
ject  covered  by  the  society.  In  some  instances, 
special  accomplishment  or  position  is  a  prereqais 
Only  in  certain  of  the  patriotic  societies,  such  as 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  ancestry  the 
termining  factor.  Applications  for  membership  must 
usually  be  made  in  writing,  with  the  indorsement  of  one 
or  more  active  members.  The  annual  dues  vary  from 
a  small  sum  —  $i  or  even  less  —  to  many  times  that 
amount,  though  for  most  of  the  purely  literary  and  - 
tific  associations  the  dues  do  not  exceed  55  am 
though  where  extended  publications  are  furnished  the 
members,  they  are  sometimes  more  than  this  amount 


The  Value  of  Learned  Societies 

The  greatest  value  of  such  associations  comes, 
haps,  through  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  meeti 
and  through  the  occasional  or  irregular  publications 
other   material.      This    is   truly   enormous,    amount 
annually  to  something  like  fifty  thousand  printed  pa^ 
No  specialist  in  any  literary  or  scientific  subject 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  without  access  to  this  mate 
and  no  Hbrary  of  any  pretension  can  be  without  it 

Of  little  less  importance  is  the  stimulus  which  coi 
from  the  meetings  themselves.     It  is  the  unusual 
or  woman  who  can  keep  up  a  full  head  of  intellcc 
steam  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  fuel  of  the  sti 
alone.     The  mutual  inspiration  which  comes  from  t 
gatherings  is  often  Uttle  short  of  revivalistic  in  its  i 
ence.     Though  the  actual  instruction  which  comes  fr 
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the  meetings  themselves  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
from  the  printed  proceedings,  such  is  certainly  not  true 
of  the  inspiration,  and  this  latter  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  true  that  no  professional 
man  can  make  the  most  of  himself  without  the  informa- 
tion or  inspiration  which  comes  from  direct  association 
with  his  fellow-specialists ;  and  the  learned  societies  have 
done  much  to  furnish  opportunities  for  this  association. 

Study  Clubs 

Of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  learned  socie- 
tics,  yet  not  to  be  neglected  as  factors  in  education,  are 
the  local  associations  of  persons  —  largely  of  women  — 
for  the  pursuance  of  certain  lines  of  general  or  special 
study.  Women's  clubs,  and  societies  of  every  kind, 
except  those  purely  social  in  their  nature,  come  under 
this  head.  Hardly  a  city  or  town  of  any  size  in  our 
land  is  without  one  or  more  such  clubs,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule, 
their  educational  value  is  not  slight.  In  New  York 
State  they  have  been  organized  under  the  Home  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  furnishes  books  for  study,  travelling 
libraries,  mounted  pictures,  and,  in  some  instances, 
lanterns  and  lantern  slides.  In  1900  there  were  391 
such  study  circles  in  the  state,  with  a  membership  of 
many  thousands ;  and  averaging  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  meetings  each  during  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
LYCEUMS,  POPULAR  LECTURES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

The  American  Lyceum  was  a  popular  institution  of 
immense  educational  influence,  which  flourished  during 
the  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.- 
It  originated  in  a  local  society  of  thirty  or  forty  farmers 
and  mechanics,  which  met  for  study  and  mutual  im- 
provement in  the  town  of  Milbury,  Massachusetts,  about 
1826.  Their  example  was  contagious,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  surrounding 
towns  had  formed  similar  circles,  subsequently  uniting 
to  form  the  Worcester  County  Lyceum. 

The  system  spread  rapidly  throughout  New  England, 
then  into  New  York;  and  by  1831,  the  date  of  the  first 
national  convention  of  lyceum  workers,  it  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  South,  and  as  far  west  as  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  then  practically  the  Western  limit  of  civilization. 
In  fact,  so  rapid  had  ^een  the  growth  of  the  lyceum 
movement,  that  in  1831,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the 
convention,  there  were  "  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  hun- 
dred town  lyceums,  fifty  or  sixty  county  societies,  and 
se\"eral  state  lyceums."  Such  a  rapid  development 
seems  almost  incredible. 

According  to  the  general  constitution,  the  American 
Lyceum  was  "to  favor  the  advancement  of  education, 
especially  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge." 

The  organization  was  well  worked  out  at  the  national 
conventions,  which  were  held  for  many  years,  and  con- 
sisted of:  1st,  town,  district,  or  village  lyceums;  2d, 
county  lyceums ;  3d,  state  lyceums ;  and  4th,  the  national 
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lyceum.     Each  had  its  proper  officers,  and  representadoD 
in  the  higher  organization. 

At  various  times,  the  national  lyceum  approved  the 
following  measures :  — 

1.  Formation  of  a  central  cabinet  or   museum  of 

natural  history,  by  means  of  local  contributions. 

2.  A  system  of  exchanges  for  local  museums. 
Promotion  of  cooperation  between  schools. 
Introduction  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  lectures. 
Addition  of  vocal  music  to  the  school  curriculum. 
Study   of   American   history   and   constitutional 


3- 
4- 
5. 
6. 
law. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13- 


Study  of  natural  history. 

Town  maps  and  local  museums. 

Preservation  of  materials  for  local  history. 

Uniform  plan  for  keeping  meteorological  data. 

Beautifying  the  village  scenery. 

Text-books  for  schools  and  tracts  for  the  people 

Travelling  libraries. 


A  mere  glance  at  this  list  is  enough  to  show  that  wt 
have  in  this  movement  the  forerunner  and  parent  of 
many  of  our  most  valuable  institutions  to-day.  The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  library  extension,  th«_ 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  scientific  laboratory,  \ 
text-books,  the  village  improvement  society,  all  are  thi 
foreshadowed ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
National  Educational  Association,  and  the  Amcri<| 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  were 
more  or  less  directly  the  outgrowth  of  the  lyce 
movement. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  attempting  to  describe  the  An 
ican  lyceum  than  to  quote  Herbert  B.  Adams. 

"The  constitutional  objects  of  tlie  town  lyceinns  were 
improvement  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.     Tit*  1 
for  efTecliog  these  objects  were  meetings  for  reading,  ooav 
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discussions,  dissertations  illustrating  the  sdences,  or  other  exercises 
which  sitoiild  be  thought  expedient ;  a  cabinet  consisting  of  books ; 
apparatus  fur  illustrating  the  sciences;  plants,  minerals,  and  other 
milurdl  or  artificial  productions.  Annual  membership  was  rated  at 
J2 ;  life  membership  at  f  20.  Persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
could  enjoy  for  (i  per  annum  all  the  privil^es  of  the  society,  except 
voting. 

"  l.yctum  Proceedings.  —  These  varied  somewhat  in  different 
localities,  but  it  was  a  very  general  custom  to  have  weekly  meetings, 
with  alternate  lectures  and  debates.  Popular  science  was  a  favorite 
subject  of  public  instruction,  and  no  lyceum  was  properly  equipped 
unless  it  possessed  a  so-called  '  philosophical  apparatus '  for  experi- 
ments in  physics  or  natural  philosophy.  The  favorite  subjects  of 
public  discussion  were  practfQil  and  economic;  for  example,  the 
utility  of  railroads,  which  came  into  vogue  at  the  very  time  that 
lyceums  and  education  were  rising  in  popular  favor. 

"  Lectures  and  discussions  were  often  extempore,  but  sometimes 
elaborated  by  local  appointees  and  read  from  manuscript,  with  copi- 
ous citations  from  good  authorities.  Home  talent  and  self-help  were 
the  life  principles  of  a  village  or  town  lyceum.  A  community  which 
could  not  produce  its  own  lecturers  and  debaters  could  not  support 
a  good  lyceum.  It  was  a  training  school  for  .idults,  and  many 
Americans  received  from  it  a  decisive  impulse  toward  public  life.  It 
fostered  in  no  small  degree  that  gift  for  public  speaking  for  which 
Americans  have  long  been  femous. 

"Junior  Members.  —  It  is  becoming  necessar)'  in  country  towns 
for  the  first  class,  or  the  oldest  pupils  in  each  of  their  schools,  to 
become  members  of  lyceums,  not  merely  to  witness  the  illustrations 
or  other  exercises  performed  by  adult-s,  but  to  take  prart  in  them,  to 
which  they  have  found  themselves  equal,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  sometimes  to  the  astonishment  of  their  parents  and  other 
fncndd. 

"  Itifliienct  of  the  Community.  —  The  village  or  town  lyceum  was 
a  helpful  and  uplifting  power  for  various  classes  in  local  society. 
•  Teachers  are  accommodated  with  the  room,  apparatus,  specimens, 
books,  etc..  of  lyceums  for  their  mutual  improvement  in  relation  to 
tbelr  schools.  Farmers  and  mechanics  also  have  their  special  lyce- 
nms  under  the  patronage  of  a  general  society.  In  the  summer  sca- 
•OD  tadie.H'  lyceums  are  conducted,  one  afternoon  in  a  week,  under 
tbe  same  arrangement.'  Here  are  clearly  foreshadowed  the  teachers' 
axsodaiions,  farmers'  institutes,  and  women's  dubs  of  more  recent 
times." 

Such  was  the  American  Lyceum  in  its  palmy  days. 
As  time  went  on,  the  element  of  entei^ainmcnt,  which 
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had  always  been  preseftt  to  a  legitimate  extent  in  the 
form  of  occasional  lectures  by  men  of  renown  from  out- 
side the  local  circle,  began  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
mutual  participation,  and  we  have  the  last  important 
stage,  that  of  the  popular  lecture  course.  Valuable  as 
this  has  been  and  is,  it  cannot  compare  in  educatiooai 
importance  with  that  which  preceded  it 

During  the  stirring  years  from  i860  to  1865,  but  little 
time  was  given  to  individual  or  community  improvement, 
and  the  lyceura  went  down  with  most  other  forms  of 
educational  extension.  When  resuscitated,  it  was  in  a 
quite  different  form.  Nearly  eVery  village  in  the  North 
had  considerable  numbers  of  returned  soldiers,  in  a  way 
unfitted  for  immediate  participation  in  community  affaire, 
but  in  whom  the  excitement  of  war  had  developed  Mt- 
mendous  appetites  for  entertainment.  That  want,  the 
lyceum  soon  began  to  supply  through  the  medium  of 
popular  lectures.  ^  Each  lyceum  was  now  eager  to  secure 
the  best  speakers  from  away,  as  it  had  formerly  been 
to  develop  them  from  within.  America  had  such  to 
give,  and  the  names  of  Everett,  Emerson,  Phillips,  C^ 
tis.  Garrison,  Sumner,  Lowell,  Hale,  Taylor,  Dougl 
Gough,  and  Greeley  were  frequently  seen  upon 
lyceum  bills.  Some  of  these  speakers,  in  fact,  dcvotj 
their  entire  time  to  the  work.  It  is  said  that  John 
Gough  alone  spoke  no  less  than  ninety  six  huDd 
times  to  audiences  numbering  in  the  aggregate  i\ 
million.  Women,  too,  proved  themselves  to  be  popu 
with  lyceum  audiences.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Susan 
Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Anna  Dickins 
and  Mary  A.  Livenuore,  besides  many  others  of  Ic 
note,  were  always  in  demand. 

But  the  lyceum  had  not  only  by  this  time  lost  ne 
every  vestige  of  its  former  self,  but  in  most  places,  ev 
its  name.     It  is  true  that  the  agency  which   provi4 
speakers  of  almost  any  description  and  cost,  was  kno 
as  a  lyceum  bureau,  but  it  bore  no  relation  to  the  Ac 
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ican  Lyceum.  The  lectures  were  usually  given  in  the 
various  cities  under  the  title  of  "  Star  Courses."  Early 
in  the  '70's  music  began  to  figure  prominently  in  them, 
with  the  famous  OIc  Bull  as  the  first,  and  perhaps  great- 
est success.  Camilla  Urso,  another  violin  virtuoso,  was 
popular,  as  were  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Emma  Thursby, 
and  Anna  Louise  Cary  as  vocahsts. 

Since  that  time,  both  the  lecture  and  the  concert,  as 
well  as  the  author's  reading,  have  been  popular,  and 
practically  all  the  larger  towns  and  cities  support  courses 
which  usually  contain  them  all. 

What  bids  fair  to  rival  the  old  American  lyceum  at 
its  best  in  matters  of  instruction,  though  not  in  the 
important  element  of  mutual  participation,  is  the  present 
popular  lecture  movement  being  conducted  by  the  boards 
of  education  in  some  of  our  larger  cities. 

In  this.  New  York  City  has  taken  the  lead,  and  a 
description  of  what  is  being  done  there  will  show  the 
maximum  of  accomplishment  in  this  line. 

The  move  originated  in  1888  by  an  act  of  the  New 
York  legislature  empowering  the  city  of  New  York  to 
expend  public  moneys  to  provide  for  lectures  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  city.  The  board  of 
education  immediately  appropriated  5 15,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  from  June  i  to  April  i,  1889,  186  lectures 
were  given  in  six  different  schoolhouscs  situated  in  the 
more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  city.  The  total 
attendance  at  these  lectures  was  22,149.  So  successful 
Was  the  work  considered,  that  more  elaborate  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  next  winter,  when  329  lectures 
were  delivered,  though  with  a  total  attendance  but 
slightly  larger  than  for  the  previous  season. 

The  next  year  the  work  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  who  has  since  had  it  in 
charge,  and  to  whom  much  of  its  extraordinary  success 
is  due. 

He  immediately  took  steps  for  giving  the  lectures  a 
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wider  advertisement ;  secured  a  large  corps  of  specialists 
to  lecture  upon  popular  subjects  ;  engaged  suitable  halls 
when  the  school  buildings  did  not  contain  adequate 
rooms ;  provided  lanterns  and  slides  for  projection,  and 
in  every  way  made  the  offerings  attractive  to  the  class 
of  people  for  whom  they  were  intended.  The  effect  oi 
all  this  was  remarkable. 

The  total  number  of  lectures  given  each  season  since 
1890,  together  with  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
attendance,  is  as  follows :  — 
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These  figures  are  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone. 
Beginning  with  1901-1902,  lectures  have  been  dcli\-cred 
in  three  other  boroughs  of  greater  New  York  —  \ 
lyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond.     These  gave  an  adu. 
attendance  of  342,342  for  the  first  season,  and  5>!v  •  - 
for  the  second. 

These  figures  are  stupendous,  giving  us  a  total  at- 
tendance of  nearly  7,000,000  for  the  fifteen  years  tiie 
lectures  have  been  given. 

During  the  winter  of  1902- 1903  lecture  centitl 
were  maintained  at  fifty-five  different  points  throoKb- 
out  the  city,  thirty-two  of  which  were  school 
ings.  Among  the  others  were  the  Cooper  L . 
Columbus  Hall,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Harlem  ' 
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Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Of  the  entire  number  of  lectures 
for  the  season,  291 1  were  illustrated  by  means  of  llie 
lantern,  267  by  experiments,  while  1043  were  not  illus- 
trated in  any  way.  The  general  subjects  covered  by 
the  lectures  were :  physiology  and  hygiene,  including 
^Kjk.  aid  to  the  injured,  natural  science,  electricity, 
Pastes,  chemistry,  astronomy,  sociology  and  kindred 
Bubjects,  education,  literature,  history,  biography,  de- 
scriptive geography  and  travel,  commercial  geography, 
music,  and  art  Twelve  lectures  were  given  in  Italian, 
eleven  in  Yiddish,  and  five  in  French.  Of  the  free 
^^bire  course  Dr.  Lcipziger  has  said  :  — 

••  The  free  lecture  sy.stem  is  a  veritable  godsend  to  a  great  dty 
liVe  ours.  In  sections  where  the  poor  dwell,  what  glad  hours  these 
lecture  hours  are.  .  .  .  What  a  delight  to  see  a  hall  in  the  Bowery 
crowded  with  men,  following,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  a  course  in 
electricity  !  What  a  ple;isure  to  see  in  these  halls,  man  and  wife, 
brother  .ind  sister,  meeting  at  the  temple  of  learning,  and  having  a 
(rider  horizon  given,  not  only  to  the  present,  but  the  coming  genera- 
tion. ...  It  is  the  hope  of  all  interested  in  this  movement  that  it 
Mull  extend  to  all  portions  of  our  city,  making  the  lecture  centre  a 
force  that  sliall  devrlop  in  the  greater  New  York,  loftier  civic  pride 
tnd  nobler  individual  ideals." 

In  this  matter  of  public  lectures,  supported  by  the 
city.  New  York  has  been  practically  alone. 

Many  of  the  larger  cities,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
ones,  have  provided  occasional  lectures,  but  nothing 
that  in  any  way  approximates  the  movement  in  New 
Vork  City.  The  question  of  fuller  utilization  of  the 
school  buildings  for  general  educational  purposes  is, 
iwever,  being  agitated  in  many  places,  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  material  results. 
the  city  of  Boston,  public  evening  lectures  main- 
incd  by  the  board  of  education  have  been  given  occa- 
ionally  for  many  years,  but  under  no  systematic  plan 
til  the  season  of  1901-1902,  when  forty  special  lec- 
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tures  were  given  in  the  evening  schools.  The  speaken 
were  all  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  city;  and, 
except  upon  a  few  occasions,  only  the  pupils  of  the 
evening  schools  were  admitted.  During  the  next  winter 
(1902- 1 903),  the  plan  was  entirely  changed,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Fifty-six  were 
given  with  almost  phenomenal  success,  no  less  than 
40,000  persons  being  in  attendance,  or  an  average  of 
715  at  each  lecture.  The  subjects  were  all  of  a  literary 
character,  or  of  travel,  the  scientific  lines,  along  which 
New  York  City  had  been  so  successful,  not  having  been 
followed.  Much  more  elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  work,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  in  Boston  it  will  prove  of  the  same  great 
value  as  in  the  city  of  its  origin. 

In  Chicago,  the  University  of  Chicago  has  cooperated 
with  the  board  of  education,  and  has  given  many  public 
lectures,  usually  in  courses,  in  the  different  school  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  of  Albany,  New  York,  has, 
since  1894,  maintained  series  of  illustrated  lectures^ 
primarily  for  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  which  vt 
occasionally  given  in  the  evening  to  general  audiences. 
In  Syracuse,  New  York,  two  or  three  such  lectures  are 
provided  for  the  public  annually.  In  the  winter  of 
1902-1903,  the  city  of  Milwaukee  offered  the  first 
course  of  public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  plan  is  to  be  continued.  Denver, 
Colorado,  offered  such  courses  during  the  winters  of 
1897,  1898,  1899,  but  not  since. 

Another  great  source  of  popular  education  through 
the  public  lecture  plan  is  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment. In  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  it  was  begun  in  1891,  it  is  made  to  include  much 
more  than  this  (extension  lectures,  libraries,  study  clubs, 
and  summer  schools);  but  in  higher  institutions  of  an 
instructional  nature,   it  is   mainly   through  courses  of 
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lectures  given  at  various  so-called  extension  centres, 
by  members  of  the  regular  faculty.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  have  undertaken  the  work,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  nearly  150  members  of 
the  instructional  force  are  connected  with  the  extension 
division,  and  "  centres  "  have  been  established  through- 
out the  Middle  West. 

The  lectures  are  arranged  in  courses  of  six  or 
twelve,  travelling  libraries,  and  other  illustrative  ma- 
terials are  provided,  and  under  some  conditions  univer- 
sity credit  is  given  for  attendance  upon  the  work. 

In  many  of  our  larger  cities  the  museums  have  made 
important  contributions  to  public  education  through 
popular  lectures,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  The  centre 
of  museum  interest  in  the  country  is  perhaps  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington.  This  was  established 
through  the  bequest  of  about  1^500,000  made  by  Joseph 
Smithson,  an  Englishman,  in  1829,  but  not  available 
until  1838.  As  stated  by  the  founder,  the  object  of  the 
institution  was  "to  increase  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge," and  most  nobly  is  it  serving  its  purpose.  This 
is  done  largely  through  its  publications,  numbering 
nearly  three  hundred  volumes  of  most  valuable  scien- 
tific material,  though  the  popular  lecture  feature  is  not 
neglected.  Its  large  museum,  housed  in  a  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque building  near  the  Capitol,  and  always  open  to 
the  public,  is  now  supported  by  the  government.  It  has 
been  of  greatest  service  to  the  meteorological,  the  geo- 
logical, and  the  coast  and  geodetic  bureaus,  while  that  of 
ethnology  is  under  the  administration  of  the  institution. 
The  United  States  National  Museum,  with  its  collections 
in  a  building  adjoining  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, supplements  the  latter,  through  its  immense  mass 
of  anthropological,  geological,  and  biological  material, ' 
relics  of  prehistoric  man,  aboriginal  modes  of  living, 
occupations,  arts,  and  industries  of  native  and  foreign 
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races  are  exhibited  in  most  instructive  ways.  Duplicate 
collections  are  frequently  lent  or  given  to  local  museums 
in  various  places,  thus  making  the  museum  an  educa- 
tional influence  throughout  the  entire  land.  For  the 
support  of  the  museum,  the  government  annually  ap- 
propriates somewhat  more  than  §200,000. 

The  great  scientific  museum  of  New  York  City  is  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  an  enor- 
mous collection,  unparalleled  in  its  arrangement;  and 
with  $75,000  each  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  enlarge 
ment  of  its  collections,  it  is  doing  work  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

At  this  museum  much  is  made  of  educational  exten- 
sion.     On  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings  throughiout 
the  fall  and  winter,  the  museum,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  city,  offers,  free 
to  the  public,  a  course  of  lectures  on  travel,  geor'    ' 
and  natural  science.    Through  Professor  A.  S.  Bi. 
(and  under  a  grant  from  the  state)  it  gives  to  the  public 
school-teachers,  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  winter, 
a  series  of  lectures  on  geographical  topics,  illustrated  by 
means  of  lantern  slides.     These  lectures  are  repeated 
on  legal  holidays  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  —•'■'=' 
In  cooperation  with  various  scientific  societies  of  t 
—  the  Audubon  and  Linnaean  societies,  New  York  AcaJ- 
emy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  —  the  museum  provides  lecti;'-'- "" 
scientific  subjects  to  which  the  public  is  always  w 
In  order  to  bring  about  a  more  intimate  relation  bel 
the  museum  and  the  school-teachers,  the  museum 
prepared  sets  of  birds,  insects,  and  various  invertebrates^ 
which  are  loaned  to  the  schools  for  periods  of  thret 
weeks   or   more,  to   assist   in   the   nature  study  wnk- 
Teachers  and  their  classes  are  admitted  to  the  museum 
at  all  times,  and  specimens  are  removed  from  tV 
to  classrooms  in  the  building  for  special  study.     1 
tion  to  the  lectures  above  mentioned,  the  mu&cum  pen- 
odically  cooperates  with  Columbia  University  in  proviiin; 
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lectures  upon  various  scientific  subjects,  and  has  also 
very  recently  made  an  arrangement  whereby  public 
school-teachers  may  come  to  the  museum  and  find  a  very 
large  series  of  lantern  slides  which  they  are  at  liberty  to 
use  in  the  assembly  rooms,  for  lectures  given  by  them  to 
their  students.  The  museum  is  also  doing  an  important 
work  for  the  teachers  of  the  state  in  distributing,  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  various  sets  of 
lantern  slides  with  accompanying  lecture  notes. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  established 
through  the  gifts  of  Marshall  Field  and  other  citizens  of 
the  city,  was  opened  in  1894,  in  one  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Its  growth  has 
been  rapid,  and  its  collections  are  fast  ncaring  the  scope 
of  the  two  museums  already  mentioned.  About  twenty 
popular  lectures  upon  scientific  subjects  are  given  each 
year. 

Aside  from  these  three,  the  only  other  museums  of 
the  coimtry  are  maintained  by  scientific  societies,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  by  the  various  states.  In  most 
instances  the  latter  are  unimportant.  Of  the  societies 
and  associations,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences  have  large  and 
valuable  collections.  At  Harvard  are  the  Agassiz  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Pcabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  educational  institution ;  and  at  Yale,  the  Peabody 
Museum,  containing  one  of  the  most  important  paleonto- 
logical  collections  in  the  world.  Many  other  colleges 
and  universities  have  collections  of  considerable  merit, 
and  in  some  instances  unsurpassed,  in  the  value  of  ma- 
terial illustrative  of  local  conditions.  With  our  immense 
unstudied  fields,  we  have  every  opportunity  for  scientific 
exploration  and  research,  and  museums  in  every  quarter 
are  being  rapidly  enriched.  With  the  present  tendency 
to  utilize  to  its  fullest  extent  every  possible  educational 
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agency,  we  may  well  expect  that  their  importance  to  the 
people  will  be  rapidly  increased. 
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CONTRACT  WITH  A  DUTCH  SCHOOLMASTER,  FLATBUSH, 
NEW  YORK,  l68a 

(Pntt's  Annals,  pp.  635-637) 

"  School  Service.  —  i .  The  school  shall  begin  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  go  out  at  eleven ;  and  in  the  afternoon  shall  begin  at  one 
o'clock  and  end  at  four.  The  bell  shall  be  rung  when  the  school 
commences. 

"  2.  When  the  school  begins,  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the 
morning  prayer,  as  it  stands  in  the  catechism,  and  close  with  the 
prayer  before  dinner;  in  the  afternoon  it  shall  begin  with  the  prayer 
after  dinner;  and  end  with  the  evening  prayer.  The  evening  school 
shall  t>cgin  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  close  by  singing  a  p.salm. 

"  3.  He  shall  instruct  the  children  on  ever)'  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  in  the  common  prayers,  and  the  questions  and  answers 
in  the  catechism,  to  enable  them  to  repeat  them  better  on  Sunday 

Fore  the  afternoon   service,  or  on  Monday,  when  they  shall  be 

cchised  before  the  congregation.  Upon  all  occasions,  the  school- 
master sh.-i]l  be  present,  and  shall  require  the  children  to  be  friendly 
in  their  appearance,  and  encourage  them  to  answer  freely  and 
distinctly. 

"  4.  >]e  shall  be  required  to  keep  his  school  nine  months  in  suo 
CCfwion,  from  September  to  June,  in  e.ich  year,  in  case  it  should  be 
concluded  upon  to  retain  his  services  for  a  year  or  more,  or  without 
limitation  ;  and  he  shall  be  required  to  be  reguhted  by  these  articles, 
and  to  perform  the  same  duties  which  his  predecessor,  Jan  Thibaud, 
above  named,  was  required  to  jxirform.  In  every  particular  therefore, 
'"■  'inll  l>c  required  to  keep  school  according  to  this  seven  months 
.ent,  and  shall  always  be  present  himself, 
t.  HUUCH  Service. —  1.  He  shall  keep  the  church  clean,  and 
ring  the  bell  three  times  before  the  people  assemble  to  attend  the 
preaching  and  catechism.  Also  before  the  sermon  is  commenced, 
be  shall  read  a  chapter  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  between 
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the  second  and  third  ringing  of  the  bell.  After  the  third  ringing  ^' 
shall  read  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  twelve  artide--  of  '•}•• 
feith,  and  then  take  the  lead  in  singing.  In  the  afternoon  .  • 
third  ringing  of  the  bell,  he  shall  read  a  short  chapter,  or  > 
the  Psalms  of  David,  as  the  congregation  are  assembliag,  and  befcn 
divine  service  commences,  shall  introduce  it,  by  the  sdoging  o(  i 
Psalm  or  Hymn. 

"  2.  When  the  minister  shall  preach  at  Brooklin  or  New  Utrecht 
he  shall  be  required  to  read  twice  before  the  congregation,  from  the 
book  commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  In  the  afternoon  he  shJl 
also  read  a  sermon  or  the  explanation  of  the  catechism,  according  to 
the  usage  and  practice  approved  by  the  minister.  The  chili !-  - 
usual,  shall  recite  their  questions  and  answers  out  of  the  cv 
on  Sunday,  and  he  shall  instruct  them  therein.  He,  as  chon^irr. 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  these  duties,  whenever  divine  ser- 
vice shall  be  performed  in  Flatlands,  as  it  would  be  unsuitable,  ind 
prevent  many  from  attending  there. 

"  3.   For  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism,  he  shall  pv 
basin  with  water,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  ii 
parents,  or  witnesses,  twelve  styvcrs.'     He  shall  at  the  txpenne  of 
the  church,  provide  bread  and  wine,  for  the  celebration  of  tin-  HnV. 
Supper.    He  shall  be  in  duty  bound  promptly  to  furnish  the  ■■ 
with  the  n.ime  of  the  child  to  be  baptized,  and  with  the  n.ii..v^ 
the  parents  or  witnesses.     And  he  shall  also  serve  as  messenger  for 
the  consistory. 

"4.  He  shall  give  the  funeral  invitations,  dig  the  grave;  and  J 
the  bell,  for  which  service  he  shall  receive  for  a  person  of  fifl 
years  and  upwards,  twelve  guilders,  and  for  one  under  that  age, « 
guilders.     If  he  should  be  required  to  give  invit:itions  beyond  i 
limits  of  the  town,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  three  additional  guild 
for  the  in\-itation  of  every  other  town,  and  if  he  should  be  requ 
to  cross  the  river,  and  go  to  New  York,  he  shall  receive  four  guild 

"School  Monev.  —  He  shall  receive  from  those  who  attend! 
day  school,  for  a  speller  or  reader,  three  guilders  a  quarter,  1 
a  writer,  four  guilders.      From  those  who  attend  evening] 
for  a  speller  or  reader,  four  guilders,  and  for  a  writer,  six 
shall  be  given. 

"  Salary.  —  In  addition  to  the  above,  his  salary  sh.i''  '-•^ 
four  hundred  guilders,  in  grain,  valued  in  Scewant,  to  In 
Brooklyn  Ferry,  and  for  his  ser\'iccs  from  Octolicr  to  M 
stated,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  guilder*, 
kind,  with  the  dwelling  house,  barn,  pasture  lot  and  mcad'j 
school  appertaining.  The  same  to  lake  effect  from  the 
October,  Instant. 

I A  stjrver  ii  equal  to  about  two  cenls. 
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"  Done  and  agreed  upon  in  Consistory,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Honorable  Constable  and  Overseers,  the  8th  of  October,  1682. 


Constable  and  Overseers 
Cornelius  Barrian. 

RyNIER  i£RTSEN. 

Jam  Remsen. 


The  Consistory 
Casparus  Van  Zi;ren,  Minister. 
AoRiiEN  Reverse. 
Cornelius  Barent  Vamdwick. 


"I  agree  to  the  above  articles,  and  promise  to  perform  them 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"Johannes  Van  Eckkelen." 
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IMPORTANT  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  ORDINANCES 

Massachusetts  School  Ordinance  op  1643 

"  This  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  toauy 
parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learnitig  ud 
labor,  and  other  employments  which  may  be  prolitable  to  the  OOtt- 
monwealth,  do  hereupon  order  and  decree  that  in  every  tenrn  th* 
chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  sunt 
shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the  redress  of  tbu 
evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  sufSciently  punished  by  fines  for  the  ncKlccl 
thereof  upon  presentment  of  the  grand  jur)',  or  any  other  infi  • 
or  complaint  in  any  court  within  this  jurisdiction  ;  and  for  1 
they,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  the  power  to  ulc 
account  from  time  to  time  of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  ihrif 
children,  concerning  their  calling  and  employment  of  ti  ro, 

especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the 
religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  impose  1 
such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  sucli  accounts  to  them  when 
be  required;  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  .injr< 
the  magistrate,  to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  sutllJ 
shall  [find]  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring 
They  shall  take  .  .  .  employing  them  ...  up,  nor  shall 
to  dispose  of  .  .  .  themselves;  and  they  are  to  take  care  of  i 
are  set  to  keep  cattle  be  set  to  some  other  emplojinent  wltli 
spinning  upon  the  rock,  knitting,  weaving  tape,  &c.,  and  that 
and  girls  t>e  not  suffered  to  converse  together,  so  as  may  occastoni 
wanton,  dishonest,  or  immodest  behaviour.     And  for  their 
performance  of  this  trust  committed  to  them,  they  may 
town  amongst  them,  appointing  to  every  of  the  said  townsn 
tain  number  of  families  to  have  special  oversight  of.     Thel 
to  provide  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials,  as  hemp.  I 
may  be  rai.sed  in  their  several   townes,  and   tools  and   in 
provided  for  working  out  the  same ;  and  for  their  as.si8taii 
so  needful  and  beneficial  employment,  if  they  meet  with  any! 
or  opposition  wliicli  they  cannot  well  m.istrr  I.v  ilwiroui 
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may  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  magistrates,  who  shall  take  such 
course  for  their  help  and  encouragement  as  the  occasion  shall 
require  according  to  justice ;  and  the  said  townsmen,  at  the  next 
court  in  those  limits,  after  the  end  of  their  year,  shall  give  a  brief 
account  in  writing  of  their  proceedings  herein,  provided  that  they 
have  been  so  required  by  some  court  or  magistrate  a  month  at  least 
before,  and  this  order  to  continue  for  two  years,  and  dll  the  court 
shall  take  further  order." 

Massachusetts  Schcx)l  Ordinance  of  1647 

"  It  being  one  of  the  chief  projects  of  that  old  deluder  Satan  to 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  fonticr  times 
by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by 
persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  gloss  is  of 
saint-seeming  deceivers,  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors : 

"  //  is  thertfore  ordtrtd.  That  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction, 
after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  then  forthwith  apjmint  one  within  their  town  to  teach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose 
wages  shall  be  paid  cither  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children, 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part 
of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint: 
Proiiided,  Those  that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying 
much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns;  and 

"  U  it  further  ordered.  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
Butnlier  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a 
iitwr  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  so 
'•s  they  may  be  fitted,  for  the  university :  Provided,  That  if  any 
(Own  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  to  the  next  school  until  they  shall  perform 
this  order." 

A  Declaration  concerning  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
IN  New  England  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, 165  a 

"  If  it  should  be  granted  that  learning,  namely,  skill  in  the  tongues 
and  liberal  arts,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  being  of  a 
Commonwealth  and  churches,  yet  we  conceive  that,  In  the  judgment 
of  the  godly  wise,  it  is  beyond  all  question  not  only  laudable,  but 
neoessary  for  the  well-beiog  of  the  same ;  and  although  New  England 
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(blessed  be  God)  is  completely  furnished  (for  this  present  age)  »hb 
men  in  place,  and  upon  occasion  of  death  or  other^vise.  to  niAkt 
supply  of  magistrates,  associates  in  courts,  physicians,  and  officers  a 
the  Commonwealth,  and  of  teaching  elders  in  the  churches,  yet  tar 
the  better  discharge  of  our  trust  for  the  next  generation,  and  so  to 
posterity,  seeing  the  first  founders  do  wear  away  apace,  and  that  h 
grows  more  and  more  difficult  to  fill  places  of  most  eminence  as  thfv 
are  empty  or  wanting ;  and  this  court,  finding  by  manifest  experieaa 
that  though  the  number  of  scholars  at  our  college  doth  increase.  )t» 

as  soon  as  they  grow  up  ready  for  public  use  they  leave  the  •-- 

and  seek  for  and  accept  of  employment  elsewhere,  so  that    i 
provision  be  not  made  it  will  lend  much  to  the  disparagement,  ii  ooi 
to  the  ruin,  of  this  Commonwealth :  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  hcreliy 
enacted  by  this  court,  that  a  voluntary  collection  be  commended  lo 
the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiction  for  the  raising  of  such  a  sum  as 
may  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  president,  certain  fcUo»». 
and  poor  scholars   in  Harvard   College,  and   for  that  purpcKC  i!n 
further  order,  that  every  town  of  this  jurisdiction  do  choose  • 
person  to  take  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  such  as  shall  uni 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  to  make  rttnni 
thereof  to  the  next  court ;  and  forasmuch  as  all  the  colonics  art  coo- 
cemed  therein ;  this  court  doth  order  the  secretary  to  signifj'  to  the 
governor  of  the  several  colonies  our  endeavors  herein,  and  to  com- 
mend the  same  unto  them  for  their  help  and  furtherance  in  so  good 
a  work." 


Amendment  to  the  Law  of  1647,  passed  nc  iffit 

"  Whereas  the  law  requires  every  town,  consisting  of  one  Iraadml 
Cunilies  or  upward,  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  and  appoint  a  itaaa  ^ 
thereof,  able  to  instruct  youth  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  co 
upon  neglect  thereof  the  said  town  is  to  pay  five  pound?, 
to  the  next  Latin  school  until  they  shall  perform  th.it  order,  UJr< 
upon  weighty  reasons,  judge  meet  to  declare  and  oixlcr,  that  > 
town  of  one  hundred  families  and  upwards  that  sh.ill  ntgle 
to  keep  a  grammar  school,  as  is  provided  in  that  law,  such  I 
pay  ten  pounds  per  annum  unto  the  next  town  school  that 
according  to  that  law. 

"  Whereas  in  the  law,  title  Townships,  the  several  towns  and  1 
men  of  the  said  to\vns  have  power  to  impose  fnn  .!>;-..  ,^  tJ 
directs;  and  whereas  many  constables  question  ■■  •  |k 

duty  to  serve  warrants  from  the  selectmen  for   |..  i-  -  ■ 

before  them  and  to  levy  fines  for  the  nemovil  of  such  < 
an  addition  to  the  s.iid  law,  this  court  doclh  on!'  u.r 

all  cimsublcs  respectively  shall  serve  all  wanant^  1 
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and  levy  all  such  fines  as  shall  be  imposed  by  the  said  towns  or 
sclectmca." 

AME>a>MENT   PASSED    1683 

*•  That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  bmilies  or 
houicholders  shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schools  and  two 
writinji;  schools,  the  masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct 
youth  as  said  law  directs. 

"  And  whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as 
provide  not  schools  as  the  law  directs  to  pay  to  the  next  schix>l  ten 
pounds :  This  court  hereby  enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  twenty 
pounds  when  there  are  two  hundred  families  or  householders." 

Plymouth  Coujnv  Enactment  op  1677 

"  1677.  fTorasmuch  as  the  Maintainance  of  good  lilterature  doth 
much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  weale  and  flourishing  estate  of 
societies  and  Rcpubliques. 

"  This  Court  doth  therfore  order;  That  in  whatsoeuer  Townshipp 
In  this  Gourment  consisting  of  fifty  iamilier  or  vpwards :  any  meet 
BUD  shalbe  obtained  to  teach  a  Gmmer  scoole  such  townsliijjp  shall 
allow  att  least  twelue  pounds  in  currant  marchantable  pay  to  be 
raised  by  rat  on  all  the  Inhabitants  of  such  Towne  and  those  that 
haue  the  more  emediale  benifitt  therof  by  theire  childrens  going  to 
lie  with  what  others  may  voulentarily  giue  to  promote  soe  good  a 

irk  and  generall  good,  shall  make  vp  the  resedue  Nessesarie  to 
intaine  the  same  and  that  the  proffitts  ariscing  of  the  Cajje  ffishing ; 
heertofore  ordered  to  maintaine  a  Cramer  scoole  in  this  Collonie,  be 
distributed  to  such  Townes  as  haue  such  Cramer  scholes  for  the  main- 
tainance therof;  not  exceeding  fiue  pounds  p  annum  to  any  such 
Towne  vnlesse  the  Court  Treasurer  or  other  apjxiinted  to  manage 
that  affaire  see  good  cause  to  adde  thervnto  to  any  rcspectiue  Towne 
not  exceeding  fiue  pounds  more  p  annum ;  and  further  this  Court 
orrl»-n!  that  euery  such  Towne  as  consists  of  seauenty  families  or 
•!■*  and  hath  not  a  Cramer  scoole  thcrin  shall  allow  and  p.iy 
i.e  next  Towne  which  hath  such  Cramer  scoole  kept  vp  amongst 
them,  the  «ume  of  fiue  pounds  p  annum  in  currant  Marchantable  [jay, 
to  be  Icuied  on  the  Inhabitants  of  such  defectiue  Townes  by  rate  and 
gathered  and  deiiucred  by  the  Constables  of  such  Townes  as  by 
vranant  from  any  Majestrate  of  this  Jurisdiction  shalbe  required." 
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Connecticut  Laws  of  1650 

Children 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  Education  of  Children  is  of  singular 
belioofe  and  bcnefitt  to  any  Commonwealth ;   and  whereas  many 
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parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  n^Kgeot  of  thrix  do]; 
in  that  kind  ;  — 

"  //  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  Authority  therttf,  tlttl 
the  Select  men  of  euery  Towne  in  the  several  precincts  and  quaitcn 
where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  aad 
neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  bar- 
barism in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  by  then- 
selves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  mudi  leamtng  <i 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  oegted 
therein ;  also,  that  all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week,  at  '. 
catechise  their  children  and  servants,  in  the  grounds  and  priod]) 
of  religion ;  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at 
least,  they  procure  such  chUdren  or  apprentices  to  learn  sonne  sh 
orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answci 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  cate 
by  their  jjarents  or  masters,  or  any  selectmen,  when  they  shall 
them  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  furtli 
that  all  farents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up  ihclr  child 
and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  [calling,]  labor,  or  emp 
ment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  thcmitelll 
and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  I 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments,  and  if  any  of  the  selert- 
men,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families, 
shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  afore- 
mentioned, whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude,  stublx 
and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  «li 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  thero 
some  masters  for  years,  boys  until  they  come  to  twenty-one, 
girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  which  will  more  strirtiv  la 
unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  according  to 
rules  of  this  order,  if  by  &ir  means  and  former  instructions  they  < 
not  be  drawn  unto  it." 

Schools 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  Veep  I 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  tin>es, 
them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  penuadbi|; 
them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least,  liic  true  Mnse 
meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  false  glc>Hses  of  ' 
seeming  deceivers  ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  io  the  | 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
our  endeavors : 

"  //  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  authifity  tkerttf, 
tvety  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  ,-ifter  the  Lord  lath  i 
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them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint 
one  writhin  their  town  to  teach  all  such,  children,  as  shall  resort  to 
him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the 
parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  pruden- 
tials of  the  town,  shall  appoint ;  provided,  that  those  who  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  more  than  they  can  have  them 
taught  for  in  other  towns. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered.  That  where  any  town  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  &milies,  or  householders,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youths,  so  Cu"  as  they  may  be  fitted,  for  the  university,  and  if  any 
town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such  school,  till 
they  shall  perform  this  order. 

"  And  it  is  ordered.  That  two  men  shall  be  appointed  in  every  town 
within  this  jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  &mily  will 
give,  and  the  same  to  be  gathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in 
March ;  and  this  to  continue  yearly,  as  it  shall  be  considered  by  the 
oommissioners." 
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THE  FIRST  RLTLES  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSIFY.  PRLNTED  IX 
1643. 

(From  New  England  Firat  Fruits.     Mass.  HlsL  Col.  I,  pp.  Z4J-246) 

"  Rules  and  Precepts  that  arc  observed  in  the  Colledge. 

"  I.  When  any  Schoilar  is  able  to  understand  Tally,  or  such  IDet 
classicall  Latine  author  extempore,  and  nuke  and  speake  true  Lalijx 
in  verse  and  prose,  sua  ui  aiunt  MarU:  and  decline  perfectly  lix 
paradigms  of  nounes  and  verbes  in  the  Greek  tongue :  let  him  tke^ 
and  not  before,  be  capable  of  admission  into  the  Colledge. 

"  3.  Let  every  student  be  plainly  instructed  and  earnestly  pnsseJ 
to  consider  well  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  studies  is,  to  loiow  Gol 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternall  life,  John  XVII.  3.  and  thcrrinrt 
to  lay  Christ  in  the  bottome,  as  the  only  foundation  of  all  sound 
knowledge  and  learning.  And  seeing  the  Lord  only  givcst  wisdom, 
let  everyone  seriously  set  himselfe  by  prayer  in  secret  to  seek  it  of 
him.     Prov.  II,  3. 

"  3.  Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himselfe  in  reading  the  Scriptum 
twice  a  day,  that  he  shall  be  ready  to  give  such  an  account  of  his 
proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoreticall  observations  of  the  languid 
and  logick,  and  in  practicall  and  spiritual  truths,  as  his  Tutor  sIuU 
require  according  to  his  ability :  seeing  the  entrance  of  tke  rfJ 
gh'eth  light,  it  giveth  understanding  to  the  simpU.  Psolm  C.XIX, 
130. 

"4.  That  they  eschewing  all  profanation  of  Gods  name,  attributw 
word,  ordinances  and  times  of  worship,  doe  studie  with  good  a>»- 
science  carefully  to  retain  God  and  the  love  of  his  truth  in  the* 
mindes,  else  let  them  know  that  (nothwithstanding  their  leamioi) 
God  may  give  them  up  to  strong  delusions  and  in  the  end,  toartpe^- 
bate  minde.     2  Thes.  II,  11,  I2.     Rom.  I,  28. 

"  5.  That  they  studiously  redeeme  the  time :  observe  the  gtotn' 
hours  appointed  for  all  students  and  the  spcci.1l  houres  of  their  ^Uioi- 
And  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures  without  any  disturbance  b* 
word  or  gesture.    And  if  in  anything  they  doubet,  they  shall  eaqo* 
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as  of  their  fiellowes  so,  (In  case  of  non-satis&ctioa)  modestly  of  their 
Tutors. 

"  6.  None  shall,  under  any  pretense  whatsoever  frequent  the  com- 
pany and  society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  unAt  and  dissolute  life. 

"  Nor  shall  any  without  his  Tutor's  leave,  or  (in  his  absence)  the 
call  of  parents  or  guardians  go  abroad  to  other  lowncs. 

"  7.  Every  schollar  sh.-Ul  be  present  in  his  Tutor's  chamber  at  the 
7th  hour  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  the  bell  at  his  opening 
the  Scripture  and  prayer,  so  also  at  the  5th  hour  at  night,  and  then 
give  account  of  his  own  private  reading,  as  aforesaid,  in  particular  the 
third,  and  consUntly  attend  lectures  in  the  hall  at  the  hours  ap- 
fMjintcd.  But  if  any  (without  necessar>'  impediment)  shall  absent 
himself  from  prayer  or  lectures,  he  shall  be  lyablc  to  admonition  if 
he  offend  above  once  a  week. 

"  8.  If  any  schollar  sh;ill  be  found  to  transgresse  any  of  the  laws 
of  God  or  the  schoole,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall  be  lyable,  if 
not  aduUiis  to  correction,  if  adiiUus,  his  name  shall  be  given  up  to 
the  Overseer  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  admonished  at  the  public 
nwDctJiIy  act. 

**  The  times  and  order  of  the  studies,  unless  experience  shall  show 
cause  to  alter. 

•*  The  second  and  third  day  of  the  week,  read  lectures  as  followeth. 

"  To  the  first  yeare  at  8th  of  the  clock  in  the  Morning  Logick,  the 
first  three  quarters,  Physicks  the  last  quarter. 

"  To  the  second  yeare,  at  9th  houre,  Ethicks  and  Politicks  at  con- 
venient  distances  of  time. 

•*  To  the  third  year,  at  the  loth,  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  the 
three  first  quarters,  Astronomy  the  last. 

"  Aflernoone 

"  The  first  yeare  disputes  at  the  second  hour. 

"  The  2d  yeare  at  the  3H  houre. 

"The  3d  yeare,  at  the  4th  everyone  in  his  art. 

"  The  4th  day  reads  Grccke. 

••  To  the  first  yeare,  Etymologie  and  SjTitax  at  the  eighth  hour. 

••  To  the  2d  at  the  9th  houre,  Prosodia  and  Dialects. 

"  Afttrnoone 

"The  first  yeare,  at  2nd  houre,  practice  the  precepts  of  Grammar, 
Id  »uch  authors  as  have  a  variety  of  words. 

"The  and  yctrc  perfect  their  theory  before  noon  and  exerdse 
Stylo,  Composition,  Imitation  epitome  both  in  prose  and  verse,  after- 
Boon. 
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"  The  fifth  day  read  Hebrew  and  Easteme  Tongqes. 
"  Grammar  to  the  first  yeare,  houre  the  8th. 
"  To  the  2d  Chaldee  at  the  9th  houre. 
"  To  the  3d  Syriach  at  the  loth  houre. 

"  Afternoon* 

"  The  first  yeare  practice  in  the  Bible  the  2nd  houre. 

"  The  and  in  Ezra  and  Daniel  at  the  3rd  houre. 

" The  3d  at  the  4th  houre  in  Troslins  New  Testament. 

"  The  6th  day  reads  Rhetoricli  to  all  at  the  8th  houre. 

"  Declamations  at  the  glh.  So  ordered  that  any  schollar  may  dt- 
dame  once  a  month. 

"  The  rest  of  the  day  T>aca/  Rhetoricis  sludiis. 

"  The  7th  day  reads  Divinity  Catechetical  at  the  8th  hoore,  ooo- 
raon  places  at  the  9th  houre. 

"  Afternoone 

"  The  first  houre  reade  History  in  the  winter. 

"  The  nature  of  plants  in  the  summer. 

"  The  summe  of  every  lecture  shall  be  examined  before  the  IKW 
lecture  is  read. 

"  Every  schollar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  origriuV 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Latin  tongue  and  lo  rcsolvr 
them  logically :  withall  being  of  Godly  life  and  conversation  :  and  it 
any  publick  act  hath  the  approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  MastB 
of  the  CoUedge,  is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  the  first  degree. 

"Every  schollar  that  giveth  up  in  meeting  a  System  of  Synopik 
or  summe  of  Logick,  naturall  and  morall  Philosophy,  Arithmatid, 
Geometry  and  Astronomy:  And  is  ready  to  defend  his  Theses  or 
positions,  Withall  skilled  in  the  originalls  as  above  said:  Aiuiflf 
godly  life  and  conversation :  And  so  approved  by  the  Ovcrecen  ud 
Master  of  the  Colledge,  at  any  publicque  Act,  is  fit  to  be 
with  his  2nd  degree. 

"The  manner  of  the  late  Commencement  expressed  in  a 
sent  over  from  the  Governor,  and  divers  of  the  ministcn  thdr 
words  these. 

"The  students  of  the  first  classis  that  have  beene  these  four 
trained  up  in  University  training  (for  the  ripening  in  the  V: 
of  toungues,  and  arts)  and  are  approved  for  their  mannera,  aft 
have  kept  their  publick  Acts  in  former  ye.irs.  ours>  ' 
at  them:  so  have  they  lately  kept  two  solemn  A  rji 

mencement  when  the  governor.  Magistrates  and  ■ 
all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  schollars,  and  others  in  g 
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present  and  did  hear  thdr  exerdse :  which  were  Latin  and  Greek 
orations  and  Declamations  and  Hebrew  Ahalysis,  Grammatical!, 
Logical!,  and  Rhetorical!  of  the  Psalms:  And  their  answers  and 
disputations  in  Logical!,  Ethicail,  Physical!,  and  Metaphysical!  ques- 
tions: and  80  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  dogree  (commonly 
called  Batchelors)  Pio  more  Acadtmiarum  in  Angiia :  Being  first 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Magistrates  and  Ministers  and 
by  him,  upon  their  approbation,  solemnly  admitted  unto  the  same 
degree,  and  a  l>ooke  of  artes  delivered  unto  each  of  their  hands,  and 
power  given  them  to  read  lectures  in  the  Hall  upon  any  of  the  arts, 
when  they  sliall  be  thereunto  called,  and  a  lil>erty  of  studying  in  the 
library. 
«  Boston  New  England,  Sept  the  26th  1642." 
[This  is  an  account  of  the  first  commencement  at  Harvard.] 
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•ORDERS  OF  YE  COMMITTEE  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  GRAM. 
MAR  SCHOOLE  AT  NEW  HAVEN  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AND 
ATTENDED  IN  VE  SAID  SCHOOLE,  MADE,  AGREED  UPON 
AND  PUBUSHED  IN  YE  SD  SCHOOLE  IN  YE  YEARE  iMf" 

(Am.  Jour,  Ed.  4: 710) 

"  I.  The  Erection  of  ye  sd  Schoole  being  principally  for  je  Insti- 
tudon  of  hopeful  youth  in  ye  Latin  tongue,  and  other  learned 
Languages  soe  far  as  to  prepare  such  youths  for  ye  Colledge  and 
publique  service  of  ye  Country  in  Church,  &  Commonwealth.  The 
Chiefe  work  of  ye  Schoole-Mr.  is  to  Instruct  all  such  youUk  as  are  or 
may  be  by  theire  parents  or  Friends  sent,  or  Committed  uoto  him 
to  yt  end  wth  all  diligence  faithfulness  and  Constancy  out  of  any 
of  ye  townes  of  this  County  of  N'ew  haven  upon  his  sallary  accompt 
only,  otherwise  Gratis.  And  if  any  Boyes  are  sent  to  ye  Mr  of  jt 
said  Schoole  from  any  other  p;ut  of  ye  Colony,  or  Country,  Eid> 
such  boy  or  youth  to  pay  ten  shillings  to  ye  Mastr  at  or  upon  ha 
entrance  into  ye  said  Schoole. 

"2.  That  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  into  ye  sd  Schoole  fot  j» 
learning  of  English  Books,  but  such  as  have  been  before  taught  t» 
spell  ye  letters  well  &  begin  to  Read,  thereby  to  perfect  theire  rijkt 
Spelling,  &  Reading,  or  to  learne  to  write,  &  Cypher  for  numeiadoi. 
&  addicion,  &  noe  further,  &  yt  all  others  either  too  young  4  n«t 
instructed  in  letters  &  spelling,  &  all  Girles  be  excluded  as  Impnjpcr 
&  inconsistent  wth  such  a  Grammar  Schoole  as  ye  law  injoinu.  i» 
is  ye  Designe  of  this  Settlemt,  And  yt  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  fros 
other  townes  for  ye  learning  of  English,  without  liberty  &  spcdiUf 
licence  from  ye  Comitte. 

"3.  That  the  Master  &  Schollars  duly  attend  the  Schoole  Hourw 
viz.  from  6  in  ye  morning  to  1 1  o  Clock  in  ye  forenoone.  And  frua 
I  a  Clock  in  the  aftemone  to  5  a  Clock  in  the  aftemoooe  in  SonuMi 
&  4  in  Winter. 

"4.  That  the  .Mr  shall  m.ike  a  list  or  Cat.ilogue  of  his  Scholtifl 
names  And  appoint  a  Monitor  in  his  turne  fore  one  week  or  \oapt 
tyme  as  the  Mr  shall  see  Cause,  who  shall  every  morning  &  noonc  el 
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t  once  a  day  at  ye  set  tyrae  Call  over  ye  names  of  ye  Schollafs 

d  Note  down  the  Late  Commers,  or  Absent,  And  in  fit  season 
all  such  to  an  accompt  That  the  faulty,  &  truants  may  be  Corrected 
r  reproved,  as  their  fault  shall  desearve. 

"  s.  That  the  Schollars  being  called  together  the  Mr  shall  every 
morning  begin  his  work  with  a  short  Prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his 
Laboures  &  theirc  Learning. 

'•6.  That  the  prayer  being  ended  the  Master  shall  Assigne  to 
BT«ry  of  his  Schollars  theire  places  of  Sitting  according  to  theire  de- 
crees of  learning.  And  that  (having  theire  Part.s,  or  Lessons  appointed 
them)  they  keep  theire  Scales,  &  stir  not  out  of  Doors,  with  [out] 
Leave  of  the  Master,  and  not  above  two  at  one  tyme,  &  soe  succes- 
pvely  :  unless  in  Cases  of  necessity. 

•'  7.  That  ye  Schollars  behave  themselves  at  all  tymes,  especially 
in  Schoole  tyrae  with  due  Reverence  to  theire  Master,  &  with 
Sobriety  &  quietnes  among  themselves,  without  fighting,  Quarrel- 
ue  or  calling  one  anothr  or  any  others,  bad  names,  or  uscing  bad 
^Hls  in  Cur.sing,  taking  the  n.imc  of  God  in  vaine,  or  other  pro- 
HBe,  obscene,  or  Corrupt  speeches  which  if  any  doe,  That  ye  Mr 
torthwith  give  them  due  Correcion.  And  if  any  prove  incorrigible 
in  such  bad  manner|  &  wicked  Corrupting  language  &  speeches, 
lotwithstanding  formr  warnings,  admonishions  &  Correcion  that 
Rich  be  expelled  ye  Schoole  as  pernicious  &  dangerous  examples  to 
re  Rest. 

■MM.  That  if  any  of  ye  Schoole  Boyes  be  obser\-ed  to  play,  sleep, 
^Hbliave  themselves  rudely,  or  irreverently,  or  be  any  way  disorderly 
tt  meeting  on  ye  Saboath  Daye  or  any  other  tyme  of  ye  Publiqe  wor- 
ships of  God  That  upon  informacion  or  Complaint  thereof  to  yc  due 
Conviccion  of  the  offender  or  offenders.  The  Master  shall  give  them 
lue  Correccions  to  ye  degree  of  ye  Offence.  And  yt  all  Correccions 
>e  wth  Moderacion. 

•'■9.  That  noe  Lattine  Boyes  be  allowed  upon  any  pretence  (sick- 
ness, and  disability  excepted)  to  withdraw,  or  absent  themselvs  from 
ihe  Schoole,  without  liberty  graunted  by  the  Master,  and  yt  noe  such 
iberty  be  granted  but  upon  ticket  from  ye  Parents  or  frends,  &  on 
pounds  sufficient  as  in  Cases  extraordinary  or  absolute  necessity. 

"  10.  That  all  the  Lattin  Schollars,  &  all  other  of  ye  Boyes  of  Com- 
|)etent  age  and  Capacity  give  the  Mr  an  accompt  of  one  passage  or 
lentence  at  least  of  ye  sermons  the  foregoing  Saboth  on  ye  2d  day 
morning.  And  that  from  i  to  3  in  ye  afternoone  of  every  last  day  of 
ireweek  be  Improved  by  ye  Mr  in  Catechizing  of  his  Schollars  yt  are 
Capeable." 


APPENDIX   E 

REPRESENTATIVE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES 

WORCESTER  ACADEMY,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Note.  —  Exercises  that  require  no  preparation  outside  the  classrooa  m 
desigiuted  by  the  Duntbers  in  the  right-bond  column. 

Classical 
First  year :  ttmm 

English $ 

Latin $ 

History  (Greece) 3 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  to  Quadratics)      ...  5 

Manual  Training 3 

18  I  J 
Second  year: 

English j 

Greek 5 

Latin 5 

History  (Rome) 2 

Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry)    .         .  5 

w 
Third  year: 

English 3 

Greek 5 

Latin 5 

French  or  German 4 

Historj'  (Review) 3 

Mathematics  (Review) : 

11 

Note.  —  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  re^lar  students  are  espectcd  lo^ 
ooltrge  preliminAr;-  enminations  in  (i)  Elcmenldry  Grrrk.  (»(  EJrmraMn 
Latin,  (3)  ElemeniaTy  Fctnch,  (4I  CUssiCiil  History,  (5)  NUit>ematus  (AJc^a 
and  Plane  Geometry). 
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Fouitn  yestf :  mioDt 

English 3 

Greek 5 

Latin 5 

French  or  German 


French   )  ,    ,     . 
C^^^j  for  beginners, 


Mathematics  (Solid  Geometry)        ....         3 
Science  (Physics) 3 


•  21  I  3 

Note.  —  A  student  who  enters  the  fourth  year  without  having  had  a  modem 
language  may  take  French  or  German  ;  he  cannot,  however,  be  a  candidate 
far  a  diploma. 

Latdj-Scientific 

In  general  this  programme  is  developed  from  the  classical  by  the 
substitution  of  scientific  studies  for  Greek,  thus : 

(First  year  the  same  as  in  the  classical  prognunmel 
Second  year : 

Physiography  in  place  of  Greek. 
Third  year : 

Physics  in  place  of  Greek. 
Fotirth  year: 

Chemistry  or  Advanced  Physics  in  place  of  Greek ; 

Trigonometry  and  Advanced  Algebra  in  place 

of  Physics. 

Scientific 
First  year:  ,to,d« 

English 4 

French 4 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  to  Quadratics)     ...  5 

Science  (Zoology,  Physiology,  Botany)    .        .        .  5  |  2 

Manual  Training 3 

18  I  5 
Second  year: 

English 3 

French 3 

History  (Ancient  and  Mediaeval)     ....  3 

Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry)   .        .  5 

Science  (Physiography) 3  I  3 

Science  (Mechanical  Drawing)        .        .        .        .  2  j  3 

Manual  Training 2 
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Third  year: 

English 

French 

French 

German 

History  (Modem  European  and  Enj^iah)        .        .      '  4 

Mathematics  (Review) 3 

Science  (Physics) 4 


...         J 

\  for  beginners |  ^ 


18  I  I 

NoTK.  —  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  rqfular  itudentt  are  expected  to  pas 
college  preliminary  exarainationi  in  (i)  Elementary  French,  (a)  in  case  ibey 
have  passed  this.  Adranced  French,  (3)  Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Flaoe 
Geometiy),  (4}  Laboratory  Physics. 

Fourth  year: 

English 3 

French  or  German I 

French    I  ,    .     .  3  I  i 

C^^^^f  for  beginners |^  ' 

History  (United  States,  with  Civil  Government)       .         3 

Mathematics  (Advanced) 5 

Science  (Advanced  Physics),  or  Science  (Chemistry)         5  |  % 

NOTK.  —  A  student  who  enters  the  fourth  jrear  without  having  had  a  moilrrn 
language  may  take  French  or  German  -  he  cannot,  however,  t>e  a  candidate 
for  a  diploma. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

First  Year 

Note.  —  In  elective  subjects,  classes  will  not  generally  be  formed  with  fewer 
than  fifteen  pupils. 


COHMKSCUI.  COUKSK 

SaBNTinc  CouiisB 

Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
ness Forms,  and 
Commercial  Cor- 

Natural History  or 
Manual    Train- 

respondence .     .  5 

ing     .     .     .     .  s 

Latin     .... 

4 

English    Composi- 
tion, Reading, 
Literature.     .    .  4 

English  Composi- 
tion,    Reading, 
and  Literature  .  4 

English  Composi- 
tion,    Reading, 
and  Literature  . 

4 

Algebra  ....  5 

Algebra.     ...  5 
Latin,  or  German, 

Algebra.     .    .    . 

5 

Natural  History  or 

or    American 

German  4,  or  Nat- 

Manual Training  5 

History  ...  4 

ural  History      . 

J 

Second  Year 


CoHMBKCUL  Course 


SciiHTinc  Course 


Classical  Couiise 


Bookkeeping,  Arith- 
metic, and  Com- 
mercial Law  .     .  5 

English  Com{>osi- 
tion,  Reading, 
and  Literature    .  4 

Geometry     ...  5 

English  History  or 
Manual  Training  5 


Physical  Geogra- 
phy or  Manual 
Training.     .     .  5 

English  Composi- 
tion, Reading, 
and  Literature  .  4 

Geometry   ...  5 

Latin,  or  German, 
or  English  His- 
tory   ....  5 


Latin     ....  5 

Greek  or  German   5 
Geometry   ...  5 

English ....  4 
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Note. — Oratory  is  reqnired  one  hoar  of  each  vcdc  ia  II 
yean.    Mask,  one  boor  eadi  week,  and  Dnwmc  two  boonk 
cepi  for  students  who  expect  to  attend  the  nonnal  school. 


Thiro  Year 


CoMMxaaAL  Coi-na 

Saamnc  Ccxmsa 

r>«mrii  Cocasa 

Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
ness Practice,  and 
Commerrial    Ge- 
ograpJiy    ...  4 

Physics  ....  5 

Ladn     ....  5 

English    Literattu-e 
or  German     .    .  5 

Latin,  German,  or 
English   Litera- 
ture   ....  5 

Greek  or  German .  5 

Pliysics    ....  5 

History  ....  4 

Histoty4,  or  Phys- 
ics     ....  5 

Stenography      and 
Typewriting     or 
Manual  Training  5 

College  English  or 
Mathematics     .  3 

College  English  .  3 

Fourth  Year 


COMHEDCIAL  CointSB 

SciSNTtFIC   COURSB 

Classical  Consa 

Office    Practice, 

Banking     and 
Higher  Account- 
ing   4 

Chemistry  or  Phy- 
siology and  Bot- 
any    .... 

4 

Latin      .     .    .    . 

4 

Economics  and  Civ- 

Economics      and 

ics   4 

Civics      .     .     . 

4 

Greek  or  German . 

4 

Stenography      and 
Typcwriting,with 
Commercial  Cor- 

History   or     Ad- 
vanced   Mathe- 
matics    .     .     . 

4 

French  or  Physics 

S 

respondence  .     .  5 

French  5,  or  Latin, 
German,       or 

Spanish  5,  or  Ger- 
man or  American 

American  Liter- 
ature .... 

4 

History  or  Mathe- 
matics    .     .    . 

4 

Literature.     .     .  4 

English  .... 

2 

English.     .    .    . 

1 

i 


1&  .a 
W  a 


II 


1^ 


I? 

X  e 


8 

uPm 


11 


ir 


sw 


CUi^ 


5i 


8^ 


3 

M 

H 

i 


!<  -  • 


-I 


I- 


80 

.rls 


•<  : 


8    £« 

■S?i 


^11 


t; 

« 


■=1 

Is? 


a   ^ 


3? 


•I 

is 


l§ 


ill 


•I  J 


i|i 


ill" 


iJlil 


1„r 

i<  °  s 

■< 


11 


H 


cl! 


M 

H 


1^ 


■31 


•,1! 


§ 

8 


I 


,8 


9 

a 


2 

a 


<  s 
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CAUFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LOS  ANGELES^ 
CAUFORNIA 

ntBUMOUKT 

FntsT  Year 
First  Term 

Grammar,  Gassic  Myths,  Composition  .....  4* 

Andent  and  Mediaeval  History 4 

Physics 5 

Algebra ..4 

Reading 3 

Music 2 

Physical  Training 


Total,  35  units. 


Second  Term 


Composition,  Wood-work,  and  Literature      ....       4 
Geography 4 

Botany . 


Algebra 
Drawing 
Manual  Training 
Music   . 


Spelling 
Physical  Training 


4 

2 

2 

I 

It 

3 


Total,  36  units. 


Second  Year 


First  Term 


American  Literature,  Poetics 

English  History 

Physiology  . 

Geometry 

Drawing 

Manual  Training 

Physical  Training 


4 
4 
5 
5 

2 

3 

3 
Total,  35  unit5. 


*  The  numbers  indicate  the  recitations  or  exercises  per  weeic  for  the  fuil 
term. 

t  Spelling  may  be  passed  by  examination  unless  written  work  shows 
deficiency. 
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Second  Term 

English  Literature,  Shakespeare    . 
United  Stotes  History  and  Government 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

Geometry 

Drawing 

Manual  Training 

Music 

Physical  Training 

Total,  25 

units. 

PB0PB8SI0HAI. 

(Admission  based  on  Unireisity  Entnmce  Requirements.) 


COURSE  I 

This  course  of  study  leads  to  a  diploma  on  which  a  teacher's  ele- 
mentary  certificate  will  be  granted  by  county  boards. 

First  Year 

First  Term 

Composition 3 

Biology 5 

History 4 

Reading  and  Spelling  * j 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 4 

Music 3 

Physical  Training 3 

Total,  26  units. 

Second  Term 

Psychology 6 

Literature 3 

Geography 4 

Arithmetic 5 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 4 

Music 2 

Physical  Training 2 

Total,  26  units. 

•Spelling   may  be   passed   by  examination   unless  written  work  shows 
deficiency. 
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Second  Year 

First  Term 

Teaching  in  Training  School  ...... 

Child  Study  and  Pedagogy . 

Grammar        •••■••.... 

Nature  Study 

Drawing 

Domestic  Sdenoe  ......... 

Music 2 

Phyacal  Training 2 

Total,  35  units. 

Second  Term 

Teaching  in  Training  School 10 

School  Law  and  School  Economy 2 

History  of  Education 3 

Special  Method  in  Common  School  Subjects  in  connection 
with  discussion  of  the  work  in  Training  School   ...      10 

Total,  35  units. 

COURSE  II 
(Kindergarten) 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Professional 
Course  (I),  applicants  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
music :  — 

(a)  Instrumental:  ability  to  read  simple  airs  with  reasonable 
facility,  in  good  time,  and  with  fair  touch. 

ifi)  Vocal:  ability  to  sing  simple  songs  with  accuracy  and 
expression. 

First  Year 

First  Term 

Composition 3 

Biology 5 

Reading 4 

Drawing 3 

Music 2 

Kindergarten  Theory 5 

Observation  in  Kindergarten 3 

Total,  35  nniu. 
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SicondTerm 

Psychology 6 

Literature 3 

Nature  Study 3 

Drawing 3 

Music 3 

Kindergarten  Theory 5 

Observation  in  Kindergarten 3 

Total,  35  units. 
Second  Year 

First  Term 

Child  Study  and  Pedagogy 5 

Music I 

Kindergarten  Theory 4 

Teaching  in  Kindergarten 15 

Total,  35  units. 
Second  Term 

History  of  Education 3 

Music I 

Kindeigarten  Theory 6 

Kindergarten  Teaching 15 

Total,  35  units. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  PRINCETON,  N.J. 

First  Year 

Old  Testament  Literature :  General  Introduction,  Special  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch,  Hebrew,  Sacred  Geography  and  Antiqui- 
ties, Old  Testament  History.  New  Testament  Literature :  General 
Introduction,  Special  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  Exegesis  of  se- 
lected Epistles  of  Paul.  Didactic  Theology:  Prolegomena  and 
Theology  proper.  Relations  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the 
Christian  Religion:  Theism,  Theological  Encyclopedia.  General 
Introduction  to  Apologetics.    Homiletics.    Elocution. 

Second  Year 

Old  Testament :  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Special  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Historical  and  Poetical  Books,  Exegesis,  Biblical  The- 
ology. New  Testament :  Life  of  Christ  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels. 
Didactic  Theology:   Anthropology  and  Soteriology  (Christology). 
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Relatioas  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Christian  Relifpaa: 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  Church  History  =  Ancient  and  Medt 
aeval.  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Church.  Homiletici: 
Criticisms  of  Sermons.     Elocution.    Missions. 

Third  Year 

Old  Testament:  Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophets,  Ex^esis. 
New  Testament :  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Special  Introduction  to  the 
Epistles,  Biblical  Theology.  Didactic  Theology :  Soterioli^y 
(Pneumatology)  and  Esch.itology.  Church  History:  Medi£\'al  and 
Modem.  Relations  of  Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Christiaa 
Religion:  Christian  Ethics  and  Christian  Sociology.  Church  Gor- 
ernment  and  Disdpline ;  Pastoral  Care ;  Ordinances  of  Worship; 
Homiletical  Criticism  and  Analysis  of  Texts.     Klocutioa.     Missions. 

The  regular  course  is  completed  in  three  years ;  students  maj, 
however,  remain  a  fourth,  taking  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week 
from  what  are  known  as  extra  curriculum  courses. 


HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL.  CAMBRIDGE;   MASS. 

FrasT  Year 

Contracts:  Three  hours  a  week.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure: 
Two  hours  a  week.  Property:  Two  hours  a  week.  Torts:  T»t) 
hours  a  week.     Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law :  One  hour  a  week. 

Second  Year 

Agency:  Two  hours  a  week.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissa; 
Notes:  Two  hours  a  week.  Evidence:  Two  hours  a  week.  Jotis- 
diction  and  Procedure  in  Equity:  Two  hours  a  week.  Property: 
Two  hours  a  week.  S.-ilcs  of  Personal  Property :  Two  hours  a  week. 
Trusts:  Two  hours  a  week.  Admiralty:  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  half-year.  Bankruptcy :  Two  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  half-year.  Carriers ;  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  hatf> 
year.  Damages  ;  One  hour  a  week.  Law  of  Persons  :  One  hour  a 
week.  Quasi-contracts :  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  hiJf- 
year. 

Third  Year 

Conflict  of  Laws  :  Two  hours  a  week.  Constitutional  Law :  T»o 
hours  a  week.     Coqjorations :    Two   hours  a  week.     Insunnce  — 
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Marine,  Fire,  and  Life :  One  hour  a  week.  International  Law  as 
administered  liy  the  Courts :  Two  hours  a  week.  Partnership  :  Two 
hourn  a  week.  Property :  Two  hours  a  week.  Roman  Law  — 
selected  topics :  Two  hours  a  week.  Suretyship  and  Mortgage : 
Two  hours  a  week.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity;  Two 
hours  a  week  in  the  tirst  half-year.  Comparative  Jiuisprudence: 
One  hour  a  week. 

Extra  Courses 

A  number  of  extra  courses  are  offered,  which  do  not  count  toward 
a  degree. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  take  all  the  subjects  of 
the  first  year,  and  ten  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSiaANS  AND  SURGEONS,  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

First  Year 

I.  Physics:  Lectures,  combined  with  demonstrations,  •3;  labo> 
ratory  work  (3-hour  exercise),  1,  first  half-year.  3.  General  Chem- 
istry :  Lectures,  s,  throughout  the  year ;  Conferences  and  laboratorjp 
-«ork,  2,  for  the  first  half-year.  3.  Anatomy:  Demonstrations  to 
sections,  5;  laboratory  work  in  dissection.  4.  Normal  Histology: 
Laboratory  work  (2-hour  exercises).  5.  5.  Physiology:  Lectures, 
combined  with  demonslr.itions,  3;  laboratory  work,  in  sections,  3; 
demonstrations  and  recitations,  in  sections,  I,  all  in  the  second  half- 
7CV. 

^ECONT)  Year 

I.  Anatomy,  finished:  Lectures,  combined  with  demonstrations, 
3 ;  demonstrations  to  sections.  4 ;  labomtory  work  with  dis.section. 
J.  Physiology,  finished :  Lccturrs,  combined  with  demonstrations,  3 ; 
laboratory  work,  in  secti(ms.  3;  demonstmlions  and  recitations,  in 
sections,  1,  ail  in  the  first  half-year.  3.  Physiological  Chemistry: 
Lectures,  with  occasion:il  clcmonstnitions.  1  ;  conferences,  combined 
with  recitations,  I  ;  labor.itory  work,  with  demonstrations  (2-hour 
exercises).  3.  .ill  for  one  half-year.  4.  P.-ithological  Anatomy,  begun ; 
the  technique  of  autopsies  :  Attendance  at  autop.sics,  with  practical 
iltnlructiun,  3,  for  eight  weeks.  J.  Bacteriology  .and  Hygiene: 
Laboratory  work  (2-hour  exercises),  3,  for  one-fourth  the  year. 
6.    Materia    Mcdiea    and    Therapeutics,    begun :      Recitations,    1. 

•  Numlien  are  ior  exerctaei  per  week  for  the  year,  except  when  otherwtM 
tniJic3ittfU. 
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7.  Obstetrics,  begun:  Recitations  to  sections,  I.  8.  Mediant, 
begun  :  Recitations  to  sections,  1 .  9.  Surgery,  begun  :  Recitatioiu 
to  sections.  2,  last  half-year.  10.  Minor  Surgery  :  Practical  dinial 
instruction  to  sections  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Out-patient 
Department  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  12  exercises.  II.  Physicxl 
Diagnosis:   Practical  clinical  instruction  to  sections,  12  ezerdses. 

Third  Year 

I.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics:  Lectures  and  clinics,  3, 
the  first  half-year.  1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Hi*- 
tology :  Laboratory  work  (2-hour  exercises),  4,  for  one-half  the 
year.  3.  Pathological  Anatomy,  finished:  Demonstrations  to  sec- 
tions, I.  4.  Clinical  Pathology:  Laboratory  work  (3-hour  exff^ 
dses),  3,  for  eight  weeks.  5.  The  Practice  of  Medicine:  Lectures, 
I  ;  recitations,  2  ;  clinical  lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  a ;  clini- 
cal lectures  or  instruction  in  the  wards  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
I,  —  at  tlie  New  York  Hospital,  I  ;  physical  diagnosis,  24  Icssofli. 
6.  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  begun  :  Lectures,  I, 
first  half-year.  7.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  :  Lectures, 
2 ;  recitations,  3,  for  one-half  the  year ;  surgical  demonstrations,  21  th« 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  i  ;  clinical  lectures,  at  the  Vanderbilt  CUok; 
2;  clinical  lectures  and  the  witnessing  of  operations  at  the  Ruuse- 
vclt  and  Presbyterian  hospitals,  2,  —  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 
I ;  minor  surgery,  practiail  clinical  instruction  at  the  Vanderbilt 
and  Outpatient  Department  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  24  cxerdxs; 
optional  —  clinical  lectures  and  the  witnessing  of  operations  addi- 
tional to  the  above  at  the  following  hospitals :  The  New  York, 
Presbyterian,    St.    Luke's,   and    the    General    Memorial    HospitaL 

8.  01)stetrics,  continued :  Lectures,  3  (2  didactic  and  i  clinical), 
first  half-year.  9.  Gynecology,  begun :  Recitations,  combincil 
with  demonstrations,  to  sections,  i,  first  half-year;  lectures,  3  (» 
didactic  and  1  clinical),  second  half-year.  10.  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 
eases:  Clinical  lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  CHnic,  1,  last  half-year; 
clinical  lectures  and  the  witnessing  of  gcnito-urinary  openttionx  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  1  ;  practical  clinical  instruction  to  sections.  10 
exercises.  1 1 .  Diseases  of  the  Eye :  Clinical  lectures  at  the  Vaa- 
derbilt  Clinic,  1,  last  half-year;  practical  instruction.  10  exercises. 
12.  Diseases  of  the  Ear:  Practical  clinical  instruction,  from  6  to 8 
exercises ;  four  didactic  lectures  on  general  aural  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  13.  Diseases  of  Children  :  Lectures,  I,  last  hai^-ycar; 
practical  clinical  introduction  to  sections,  10  lessons. 

Fourth  Year 
I.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics:  CHnical  Lectures,  I,  fint 
half-year.     2.   The  Practice  of  Medicine,   finished:   Lectures,  i; 
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edxide  Instniction  to  sections  in  the  wards  of  the  Roosevelt  or 

rcsbyterian  Hospital  (3-hour  exercises)  3,  for  four  weeks ;  Clinical 

ectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  2;  Clinical  Lectures  or  Instruction 

the  wards  of  the  Roosevelt.  Bellevue,  or  Presbyterian  Hospital 

(2-hour  exercises)  3,  for  eight  weeks.     Practical  Instruction  to  sec- 

ons  in  infectious  diseases  in  the  wards  of  the  Willard  Parker  and 

jtiverside  Hospitals.      Optional  —  Clinical   Instruction  in   Bellevue 

nd  Presbyterian  Hospitals,  2.     3.    The  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 

(ervous  System,  finished:  Lectures,  i,  first  half-year;  Clinical  Lec- 

Urcs  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  1  ;  Practical  Clinical  Instruction,  10 

Kcrcises.      4.    The   Principles  and   Practice  of  Surgery,  finished : 

linical  Lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  2.    Required  —  (1)  Clini- 

ll  Lectures  and  the  witnessing  of  operations  by  sections  at  the 

looscvclt  Hospital,  2.  or  at  the  New  York  Hospital.  I  ;  (2)  Practical 

lioical  Instruction  in   the  wards  at   Roosevelt  and   Presbyterian 

lospitals  for  2  hours  3  days  a  week  for  eight  weeks ;  at  Bellevue 

^ospital  for  2  hours  3  days  a  week  for  four  weeks;  (3)  Operative 

rgery  on  the  Cadaver,  12  lessons.     Optional  —  Clinical  Lectures 

ind  the  witnessing  of  operations  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  additional 

to  the  above,  and  at  the  Presbyterian,  Bellevue,  St.  Luke's,  St.  Mary's, 

and  General  Memorial  hospitals.    5.  Obstetrics,  finished :  Two  weeks' 

residence  at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and   attendance   upon 

snfincments,  each  student  delivering  personally  at  least  one  case ; 

Practical  Clinical   Instruction  to  sections,  at  the  Sloane  Maternity 

lospital,  daily  for  one  week  for  each  student.      6.    Gynecology, 

aished :  Minor  Operations  and  Demonstrations  to  small  sections, 

iie  Roosevelt  Hospital.  3.  for  two  weeks;  Practical  Clinical  In- 

uction  to  sections,  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  3.  for  four  weeks; 

Operative  Clinics  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  i.     7.  Diseases  of  the 

Jose  and  Throat:  Lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  i.     November 

April;  Practical  Clinical  Instruction.  10  lessons.     8.   Diseases  of 

^ildrcn.  finished:  Lectures,  i,  second  half-year;  Clinical  Lectures 

at  the.  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  (;  Bedside  Instruction  to  sections  at  the 

ifcw  York  Foundling  or  Babies'  Hospital,  2;  Bedside  Instruction 

sections  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  2;  Clinical  Instruction  in  the 

urds  of  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  i,  for  eight  weeks. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  :  Clinic.il  Lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic, 

,  first  h.ilf-year;  Practical  Clinical  Instnidion,  10  lessons,   to.  Ortho- 

cdic  Surgery  :  Clinical  Lectures  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  \  ;  Practi- 

Clinical  Instruction.  10  exercises.     Optional  —  Clinical  Lectures 

J  the  witnessing  of  orthopedic  operations  at  the  Hospital  for 

Ruptured  and  Crippled,  Tuesdays,  at  8.30  KM. 
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APPENDIX  G 

1 

A  TABULATION  OF  FACTS   RELATIVE  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF          ^^^| 

STATE  SL!PERI>rrENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN          ^^^| 

THE   STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  ' 

^^^H 

(Prepared  by  C.  C.  Buribrd,  Educational  Semmar,  Uoivereity  of  Illinois)               ^^^^H 

1 

SsLCcnoN 

1 

Rarorrs 

^H 

5 

1 

s 

^^^^1 

<2 
8 

3 

1 

1 

1 
0 
"s 

i 

1 

a 
a 

1 

a 

^^^1 

> 

X 

< 

H 

Sm 

< 

a 

^^^^^1 

Alabama  .    .    . 

i8s4 

2yrs. 

X 

115,000      ^^^H 

Arkansas . 

1874 

X 

a  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

^^^^H 

Arizona    . 

1870 

Governor 

ayrs. 

Secretary 

X 

2,000      ^^^^1 

Calirumia 

1851 

X 

4  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

^^^^1 

Colorado  . 

1861 

X 

2  yrs. 

President 

X 

^^^H 

Connecticut 

1839 

Board  of 
Education 

I  yr. 

Secretary 

X 

Delaware . 

^^^^1 

Florida 

1868 

X 

4  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

^^^^H 

Georgia 

1868 

X 

2  yrs. 

Chairman 

X 

^^^^H 

Idaho  . 

1864 

X 

a  yrs. 

President 

X 

^^^^H 

niinoij 

1854 

X 

4  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

as^coo         ^^^H 

Indiana 

1852 

X 

2  yrs. 

X 

X 

^^^^H 

Iowa    . 

•1841 

X 

2  yrs. 

President 

X 

^^^^H 

KanMi 

1859 

X 

a  yrs. 

X 

X 

10,000       ^^^^1 

Kentuiky 

.837 

X 

4  yrs. 

Chairman 

X 

^^^M 

Lcmtsiana 

•1847 

X 

2  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

^^^H 

Maine 

1846 

Governor 

3y". 

X 

^^^1 

Maryland 

•1815 

^^^^1 

Majucbusctts   . 

•837 

Board  of 
Education 

lyr. 

Secretary 

X 

^H 

Michigan      .    . 

1836 

X 

a  yrs. 

Secretary 

X 

^^^^1 

MianciuU    .    . 

1858 

Governor 

ayrv 

Secretary 

X 

^^^^1 

Mlanaippi    .    . 

1868 

X 

4  yrs- 

President 

X 

^^^1 

1  Office  not  always  under  thai  fide. 

^^1 

6«S 

^■aostrr'^B:'            ^^^^^1 

6i6 
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FACTS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    OFHCE   OF    STATE   SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION— Cwrtritiio/ 


1 

ScUICTtOK 

1 

u 

S 

Rmm 

1 

1 
i 

u 

S 

1 
< 

8 

0 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

13 

1 

Missouri   .    .     . 

1839 

X 

+  yra. 

Prcsdciit 

X 

lOpBD 

MonUna  .    ,    , 

1S66 

X 

47a. 

Secrctaij 

X 

ICMXX 

Nebraska      .    . 

1869 

X 

ayia. 

X 

X 

SOOOJ 

NevxdB     .     .     . 

1S66 

X 

4rrs. 

SecrrtaT7 

X 

Hew  Hunpihire 

1S46 

Governor 

ayrs. 

X 

New  Jersey  .    . 

184s 

Ga*emoT 

syra- 

Secretazy 

X 

New  Mexico      . 

•1890 

GorecnoT 

ayra. 

X 

X 

zpa» 

New  York     .    , 

"1813 

Anembly 

31". 

R^Ql 

X 

X 

North  drolma . 

1852 

X 

♦  yra. 

Secretary 

X 

North  Dakota  . 

1S67 

X 

ajrr*- 

X 

Ohio    .... 

1837 

X 

3)-ra. 

X 

X 

C0B 

Oklab>>ma     .    . 

1S91 

Governor 

ayiv 

President 

X 

5A» 

Otegon     .     .    . 

1872 

X 

S  VT^ 

Secretaiy 

X 

Pennsyhsnia      , 

•8jJ, 

Governor 

4irr»- 

X 

Rhode  Isliuid    . 

■843 

General 

Aaeinbly 

... 

Secreiary 

X 

SoaCh  Carolina  . 

186$  X 

271,. 

Secretary 

X 

5/100 

SoathDakou  . 

1867^ X 

a  jT*. 

X 

^fn\ 

Toai  .... 

1S71   X 

2  fa. 

Secret  ary 

X 

* 

Tennessee     .     . 

1867' 

GoTcnior 

ijrri. 

Secretary     x 

tofioa 

Utah    .... 

l^^  K 

4yn- 

X               X 

VermoDt  ,    .    . 

•iSa7 
1 

General 

.\»enibly 

ajrti. 

X 

X 

ViTginia  .    .    . 

1S70 

General 
Assembl}- 

4F*- 

President     x. 

Washingtun .     . 

1S72  X 

4Ji». 

President     x 

West  Vitxinia    . 

18^  X 

4jra- 

X                X 

*.» 

"Wisconsin     .     . 

i&t9  X 

4JT1. 

1 

X 

* 

Wyoniing      ,     . 

iS6g 

X 

4JI1. 

r 

< 

i 

*  Not  cODtinootts  since  «■«*«*'"«*"''»»■* 
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APPENDIX  J 


RELATING   TO   COMPULSORY    SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD 
LABOR,  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

(Adapled  from  Rep.  Com,  Ed.  1901,  a :  3410  et,  stg„  corrected  for  1903) 


CoMrtnjomr  Education 


Suie 


Ag. 


Annual  Period 


Penalty  on  PatenU 
for  Neglect 


Child  Labok 


Age  under  which  Specified 
Employments  arc  Forbidden 


rni« 


of  Colombia 


8-14 
8-M 


8-16' 
8-14 

8-14 


7-14 


7-«4 


Two-lhirds  full 
term ;  13  con- 
secutive weeks. 

ta  weeks',  8  con- 
seculive.  Full 
term  not  liss 
than  ao  weeks 
in  districts  of 
first  and  second 
class. 

Full  term. 

13  weeks:  6  con- 
secutive. 

13  weeks;  8  con- 
secutive. 


16  weeks;  6  con- 
secDlivc.  Time 
to  commence 
with  beginning 
of  first  Icrm  of 
school  year  for 
pupils  under  10 
years  of  age, 
and  not  Inter 
than  December 
I  of  said  year 
for  pupils  over 
10. 

Full  term. 


First,  nol  exceed- 
ing $3o :  subse- 
quent, $xi  to 
(30,  with  costs. 


Not  exceeding  I5. 
Nol  exceeding 
*ao. 

First,  not  less  than 
(5 ;  subsequent, 
(10  to  S50,  with 
costs, 

1 1 10  (5  and  costs; 
stand  com- 
milted  till  paid. 
Penalty  for  false 
statements  as  to 
age  or  attend- 
ance, f  3  to  tao. 


I5  to  Jt35,  and,  in 
discretion  of 
court,  imprison- 
ment a  to  90 
days. 


10  years,  in  mines. 
31  years,  in  bar-rooms. 
14  years,  in  mines. 
10  years.     Certificate  of 
age  required  under  t6. 


t4  years,  in  any  under- 
FTound  works ;  13  years 
in  coat  mines.  Nogirls 
employed  in  coal  mmes. 


14  years. 


14  years,  in  mines  (state 
constitution). 


I4^ears,  in  any  mercantile 
institution,    elc.      Girls 
may  not  work  in  m 
at  any  age.     (Jerlili< 
of  age  required  under 
16.4 


I 
I 


nines  ^H 
licale  H 
inder  ^M 


14  years,  in  any  manu- 
fatiiiring  or  mercantile 
rsiiiblishmeni,  etc,  Cer- 
tifirnle  of  age  requited 
under  16. 
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CX)MPULSORy  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD   LABOR— CmA'me/ 


CoHFULSOBV  Education 

OOLD  LaIOI 

Stale 

Age 

Annual  Period 

Penaltv  on  Pareau 
for  Neglect 

A«e  under  which  Sficdfad 
Emplcymentt  aic  Foiiadte 

Iowa 

_ 

xa  jreais,  in  mines  (bop). 

Kansas 

S-is 

13  weeks;  6  con- 
secutive. 

First,  Js  to  $10; 

subsequent,  (lo 

to  |ao. 
First,  Is  to  tao; 

la  years,  inooalmioes. 

Kentucky 

7-14 

8  consecutive 

14  years,  in  any  worksho)!^ 

weeks. 

subsequent,  f  10 
to  ISO- 

Victory,  or  mine,  wttboot 
written  consent  of  par- 
ent or  county  judge. 
la  years  (bo>-s),  14  yean 

Louisiana  «   •   •    •    . 

_ 

— _ 

(girls),  in    any  ^cton, 
warehouse,     or    woii- 
shop. 
13  years,    in    any  mann- 

Maine 

7-14 

Full  term. 

Not  exceeding 

|3S>  Of  impris- 

iacturing or  mercantile 

onment  not  ex- 

establishment    Certifi- 

ceeding 30  days. 

cate    of    age    required 
under  16. 

Maryland' 

8-12'' 

Full  term. 

Not  exceeding  I5. 

14  years,  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories   (except  canniag 
esublishments),  nntess 
self,    widowed    mother, 
or  invalid  father,  sole:? 
dependent    upon    such 
employment.    NmetrtB 
counties    exempt   from 
law. 

14  years,  in  factories,  work- 

Massachusetts    .    .    . 

7-14' 

Fun  term. 

Not  exceeding 

«ao. 

shops,  or  mercantile  es- 
lishmcnts,   and   in  aov 
other    employment  foit 
wages,    during    school 
hours;    18    years,  han- 
dling   intoxicating   jq- 
uors    (except    in    dni 
stores).     Certificate  o« 

S-lS-' 

age  required  under  16, 

Michigan 

4  months;    full 

Fine  of  |s  to  %%o. 

14  years,  in  manufacturing 

term    in    cities 

or  imprison- 

establishments,   hoit.'s. 

having    a    duly 

ment   a  to  90 

or     stores.      Certificate 

constituted  po- 

days, or  both. 

of  age  required  unJ« 

lice  force. 

16.     (I^w  docs  not  ap- 
ply to  canning  or  ev.ip- 
orating  works.) 

Minnesota 

8-16 

la  weeks ;  6  con- 

First, las ;  subse- 

14 years,  in  factories, work- 

secutive. 

quent,    |2S    to 
ISO. 

shops,    or     mines;     It 
years,  in  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, tewgrjph, 
telephone,     or     puKic 
messenger   companies; 
16  ye.-irs,  in  any  occuta- 
tion    dangerous  to  life 
limb,  health,  or  moiais. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD  \JCSiaK— ConHnutd 


CoHFUUORY  Education 

Child  Labor 

Sata 

Age 

Penalty  on  PaienU 
for  Neglect 

Age  under  which  Specifiec 

Mississii^i 



Children  under  31  (boys 
under  18  (girls),  mi 
not  be  employed  awt 
from  home  without  coi 

sent  of  legal  guardian. 

MiMnuri     •    •   •   •   • 

14  years,  in  manubcturir 
or  mechanical  estal 
lishments,  or  where  woi 
would  be  dangerous  1 
health  of  child. 

Montana 

8-14 

12  weeks;  6  con- 
secutive. 

fctoJaS- 

14  yeais,  in  mines. 

Nebraska 

7-14 

Two-tbirds  school 
term. 

fe  tolas. 

10  years,  in  manu&ctu 
ing,  mechanical,  ii 
dustrial,  or  mercanti 
establishments ;  und< 
13  years,  not  more  thi 
four  months  in  the  yet 
in  railway  shops,  fact) 
ries,  shops,  or  mine 
Certificate  of  age  und< 
16  years. 

Nerada 

8-14 

16  weeks;  8  con- 

First, f  50  to  f  100; 

secutive. 

subsequent, 
(100    to    (aoo, 
with  costs. 
First,  (10;  subse- 

New Hampshire .    .    . 

8-14 

Full  term. 

la  years,  in  an^  manufai 

quent,    fao   or 

turing  estabUshment 

imprisonment  5 

to  90  days. 

New  Jersey     .   .   .    • 

7-13 

Full  term. 

{i  to  (35,  or  im- 

14 years  (girls),  13  yeai 
(boys),    in    Sictorie 

prisonment  5  to 

90  days. 

workshops,  mines,  < 
manuficturing  estal 
lishments. 

New  Mexico  .... 

8-16 

13  weeks. 

%x  to  ;^5,  or  im- 
prisonment not 
exceeding  10 
days. 

First,  not  exceed- 

New York 

8-16 

Full  term  (Oct.  i 

14  years,  in  factories  an 

to  June  i)  be- 

ing   Is:    »»•>- 

in  mercantile  establisl 

tween  ages  of  8 

sequent,    not 

menls   in  villages   an 

and  13;  80  days 

exceeding    $50, 

cities  over  3000  inhabi 
ants.  Certificate  of  ag 

ages  between 

or  imprison- 

13 and  14;  when 

ment    not   ex- 

school attendance,  et< 

unemployed,  14 

ceeding  30  days, 
or  both  fine  and 

required  under  16. 

and  16. 

imprisonment. 

North  Carolina  .    .    . 

Under  3i  may  not  be  en 
ployed  out  of  stote  wit 
out  consent  of  leg 
guardian. 
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tyMr:tifxcs  -iCsirrA,  atteszaubce  ascx>  chili> 


Coacncjon  ZanHK 


<M»  .    .    .    . 


Pi— i/rwii 


*-!♦ 


t-H^  r«: 


»-i6 


Ulali  ,    ,    .    , 


VTrnonl      .    . 
Watt  VirKinIa 


'   Fall  :«ra;  bis  Fawcact  taoeai- 
taxKi.  boarJ  ol      =>C  •»'-  »5in«- 

[     tha  K.  B0«  «»».     on  iVfenit.  :a»- 

tfaan  70  per  cent       prisoomeat; 

'     (4  arm.  ,     £:«.  ««  o"^^  a 

I     q^Ks:  DOC  over 


ij^ciLa 


7-lS 


/   Fol^lenn. 


No^  exceeding 

i    f^ 


&-14      12  w*eks;  8  coo-   $to  to    $ao,  and 
secutire.  costs;   stand 

committed     till , 
paid.  I 


8-14 


8-14 


aowe'ks:  10  con- 
secutive. 


30  weeks. 


g.,5>    12  weeks. 


8-14 


16  weeks. 


First,  not  exceed- 
ing (10:  subse- 
quent, not  ex- 
ceeding J30, 
with  costs. 

$5  to  J25. 


$10  to  $25:  de- 
fective cliildren, 
S50  to  (30a 

First,  $2;  subse- 
quent, $$. 


tilt 

Gins  mjiT  dm 
nuBes.      CejLU 
a^e  le^i^iied  us 


13  rsan,    io     I 
manufcicton^s. 
canti  e    essa^.is 
Certiftcate    of 
qurred  usder  i 

14  years,  in  mines 


L4  years,  m  wa 
mills. taciories,c 

14  years,  m  mines 
tuiion  cf  state.i 
may  not  work  ii 


10  years,  in  manuf 
or  mechanical 
tions. 

14  vears,  in  mines 
Cir'.s  may  not 
mines. 

12  years,  in  mir 
lories,  work 
manufactories, 
tablishmcnt: 
goods  or  wa 
manu&ctured. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD  XJCSGK— ConHnutd 


CoMrUUOSY  EOUCATIOH 

Chilo  Labo« 

Simte 

Ag» 

Annual  Period 

Penalty  on  Parents 
Cor  Neglect 

Age  under  which  Specified 

mscon^ 

7-14 
6-ai* 

13  weeks. 

Is  to  Itoo. 

14  years,  in  mines,  focto- 
nes,  or  workshops,  and 
in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, except  in  vaca- 
tion of  public  schools. 
Certificate  of  age  re- 
quired under  i6. 

nrjroniing 

13  weeks. 

Not  exceeding 

14  years,  in  mines  iconsti- 

|3S. 

tution  of  state  J .  Girls 
may  not  work  m  mines. 

United  States  Laws  for 



13  years    in  the   under- 

Territories 

ground  workings  of  any 
mine. 

'  Not  applicable  to  cKildren  over  14  lawfully  employed  and  not  enrolled  at  school. 

'  This  certificate  must  contain :  Name,  place,  and  date  of  birth  of  child ;  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  and  some  other  states,  a  statement  of  school  attendance,  personal  description  of 
diUd,  and  other  data. 

'  Provisions  tabulated  for  Maryland  are  those  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  1903,  whose 
iperation  is  limited  to  Baltimore  City  and  Alleghany  County. 

tl  To  16,  unless  re^larly  employed  to  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

'  To  16  if  wandenng  about  public  places  without  lawful  occupation. 

/  In  cities  7  to  15,  and  to  16  if  wandering  about  public  places  without  lawfiil  occupation. 

/  To  16  if  unemployed. 

k  Not  applicable  to  children  over  13  who  can  read  and  write  and  are  regularly  employed  in 
tsefiil  service. 

'°  Not  applicable  to  children  over  13  who  are  lawfully  employed. 

/  6  to  31  in  case  of  defective  children. 

k  Penalty  only  for  child  7  to  16,  or  one  living  idly  and  loitering  about  public  places. 
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APPENDIX   L 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  ACADEMIC  MAGAZINES  OF 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Scientific 

Anthropology 

The  Anthropologist  (1888),  New  York,  quarterly  journal  of  the 
American  Folklore  Society  (1888),  Boston,  quarterly. 

Astronomy 

Astronomical  Journal  (1849),  Cambridge. 
Astrophysical  Journal  (1895),  Chicago,  monthly. 
Popular  Astronomy  (1893},  Northfield,  Minn.,  moothly. 

Botany 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  (1870),  New  York,  month 
Botanical  Gazette  (1876),  Chicago,  monthly. 

Chemistry 

American  Chemical  Journal  {1879),  Baltimore,  monthly. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (1887),  Easton,  Peoa., 

monthly. 
Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  (1896),  Utica,  N.Y.,  nine  numben. 

Education 

American  School  Board  Journal  (1902,  Vol.  22),  New  York,  monthly 
Child  Garden  (Kindergarten,  1903,  Vol.  10),  Chicago,  monthly. 
Education  (1902,  Vol.  23),  Boston,  monthly. 
Educational  Review  (1902,  Vol.  22),  New  York,  monthly. 
Intelligence  (1902,  Vol.  22),  Oak  Park,  111.,  semi-monthly. 
Jouni.il  of  Education  (1902,  Vol.  54),  Boston,  weekly. 
Journal  of  Pedagogy'  (1902,  Vol.  18),  Lansing,  Mich.,  quarterly. 
Kindergarten  Magazine  (1902,  Vol.  15),  Chicago,  monthly. 
School  and  Home  Education  (1902,  Vol.  21),  Bloomiogton,  III., 

monthly. 
School  Review  (1902,  Vol.  10),  Chicago,  monthly. 
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Geology  and  Geography 

merican  Geologist  (1888),  Minneapolis,  monthly. 
>iu-nal  of  Geology  (1893),  Chicago,  semi-quarterly, 
ational  Geographic  Magazine  (1888),  Washington,  monthly, 
ulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  (1892),  New  Yoric, 
five  numbers. 

History 

he  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  (1885),  New  York,  bi-monthly, 
he  American  Historical  Review,  New  York. 

Mathematics 

merican  Journal  of  Mathematics  (1878),  Baltimore,  quarteriy. 
nnals  of  Mathematics  (1884),  Cambridge. 

ulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  (1893),  New  York, 
monthly. 

Philology 

merican  Journal  of  Philology  (1879),  Baltimore,  quarterly, 
[odem  Language  Notes  (1886},  Baltimore,  eight  numbers. 

Philosophy 

"be  Monist  (1890),  Chicago,  quarterly. 

"be  International  Journal  of  Ethics  (1890),  Philadelphia,  quarterly. 

"be  Philosophical  Review  (1891),  New  York,  bi-monthly. 

Physics 

liysical  Review  (1893),  New  York,  monthly, 
'errestrial  Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity  (1895),  Balti- 
more quarteriy. 

Physiology  and  Pathology 

American  Journal  of  Insanity  (1843),  Baltimore,  quarterly. 

ournal  of  Comparative  Neurology  (1890),  Granville,  Ohio,  quar« 

teriy. 
ournal  of  Experimental  Medicine  (1895),  New  York,  bi-monthly, 
merican  Journal  (rf  Physiology  (1898),  Boston,  monthly. 

Psycholi^ 

Qoericaa  Journal  of  Psychology  (1887),  Worcester,' Mass.,  quarterly, 
ijchological  Review  (1890),  New  York,  bi-monthly. 

Zoology 

lae  Auk  (1876),  New  York,  quarterly. 

wnial  of  Mor|riiolog7  (1887),  Boston,  irregular. 
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(For  all  primte  or  endowed  inKtitutinnft  of  leamins,  «<«  under  class  to  which  particulaf 
iHtiiiunnn  bclonit:  3<  Harvard  under  COLLEGES:  Tuck  School  of  Piuact  under 
COMMERCIAL  SDOCATIOIf .  eic.  For  all  imhlicly  supported  Instituiioiu  *i  Suts 
VnivenUiei,  Normal  SchuoK,  etc.,  sec  under  the  several  states.) 


6a8:  luperintendcnt  of  public  iiio 
struction,  615;  tracheni,  certifica- 
tion, 617;  Icjchcrs'  instituies.  6ao; 
women's  colleges,  ^35. 

K  'Oi's,  92,  staitstin,  430:  t'-aclicii' |  Albany  (N.Y.),  superintendent  estab- 

coiii^es,  375,    In  tile  varuius  stales,!      li&hctJ,  X93. 


Acadetnia    Virginiensis    cl   Oxonien- 

ACADEMIES,   courses  of  study,  93, 

5t/<  :     rurly    conilitluns,    90 ;     land 


9^-^:  Aik.insat,  130:  I'loridj.  139; 
UcorKia,  73;  Krniucky,  ia6:  Louisi- 
ana,  132:    .MissKsippi,   136:    Ohio, 


Andovcr   (Moss,),  Phillips  Academj 
at,  91. 

Andrew.  Saniu*l,'a39. 


lo^-  South  Carulinu, 70:  Tcnnrvsec,    Arizoiui,  agricultural  college,  363:  first 


lat;  Academy.  Abbot,  439.  Adama'. 
439:  Batesvilte,  130:  Bradford, 
43S;  Davidson,  nH.  Dummar,  91; 
Oennantowo,  61 ;  Lebanon,  84 ; 
Leicester,  91.  438:  Madison,  109; 
Natareth,  429;  Newark,  58;  nt 
Philadelphia,  go;  Phillips,  at  An- 
dovrr,  91,  9a,  04.  95:  al  Exeter,  91 ; 
Talcon.  128:  Washington  (Misvl, 
135,  Washington  (III  ).  tr.j;  West- 
ford.  428 ;  Wilniingtan.  M  ;  Woreea- 
t»T  (Mass.),  course  of  iimly,  596. 

A'lams,  H,  H   (qtinted),  a.  570. 

Ai.'ni'.ir,  I>5ul5.  163.  S16. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  360 
e/  if</.;  l>lbiiQglU)Wiy,  369-370; 
cuurv^  of  study,  365  //  tf^.:  elr- 
mrnlarv.  i&i.  368;  etitrince  rcquire- 
mrnts,  36J ;  rxpcnmrni  slatinns, 3'V7; 
sbcin  rr.it".'— .,  yi; ;  Colleges  in  vari- 
Busaey  lastltu- 


ous  « 

UOD 


ijmell,  3'i3. 


«,  96;  co«dacatlon, 

eilucsiiion    laws, 

■■.  J3<';  nrwjp«p*r«, 

liiiols,   377,   nii^ni- 

m,  school,  610;  statw  tinivrrnHv. 
3j4,  436;  slaUsUcs,  eduuiUonisI, 
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schools,  14B  ;  IrRislnlion,  school,  acts 
of  1864.  1868.  148;  library  Icgi&ln- 
lion,  485;  noiinal  schools.  377;  or- 
ganiralion,  school,  610:  teachers, 
certificanon,  617;  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 630;  tertitoiial  university,  385, 
354*  3^3'  447  •  s*stislic5,  educational, 
619 ;  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, 615. 

Arkantaa.  academies,  96,  130:  agri- 
cultural college,  363;  cnmpulsory 
education  laws,  623;  first  schools, 
130;  legislation,  schuol,  acis  of  1829, 
J843,  1867,  130:  newspapers.  506; 
norm.il  schools.  377;  organitailon, 
school,  610;  state  university,  284. 
3M-  3^3'  44'''  slatisllct,  educutlonal, 
629;  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction,  615;  teachers,  ceitllication, 
617;  teachers'  institutes,  690;  icjtt- 
lM«»k  IcKiil.HiioM.  219. 

ART  EDUCATION.  401  ft  tff.;  bSbU- 
ngraphy,  412;  in  high  schools,  404; 
in  various  colleges,  40(>;  Brown, 405; 
Cincinnati  School  of  Design,  403; 
Cooper  Institute.  4^2,  Franklin 
Institute  (I'liiladclphU).  40t.  Bai- 
rard.  405:  Ohio  Hechaaics  Insti- 
tute ^Cincinnau J .  403 ;  PhUadelpUA 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  401 ;  Pitta- 
burg  School  of  Design,  403;  Yale, 
404. 

Assemblies,  sec  Summer  Schools. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  550  <■/  seq. ;  admis- 
sion 10,  565 1  bibliography,  567-568 ; 
suiistics,  55a:  study  clubs,  567; 
value  of,  sfrj:  General  Scientiflc, 
552-554 ;  various  socielies,  553 ; 
AmernaH  Acaiiemy  of  Artt  and 
Scimcts,  552 ;  American  AssociahoH 
for  the  Advancement  of  ^Unce,  554 ; 
American  I'hiloiopkica!  .Society,  550 ; 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci' 
ences,  553 ;  ConnecticMt  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences, ssi;  Essex  Insti- 
tute, 555 ;  Junto,  550 ;  Nationai  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  551:  \rta  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  553 ;  Historical 
and  Allied,  555-556;  palrioiic  so- 
cieties, 555 ;  state  historical  socielies, 
554-555;  various  societies,  556; 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  556 ; 
American  Geo^rapfiitai  Society,  556 ; 
American  Uislorual  Association,  555 ; 
Katural  History  and  Biological, 
565-557 ;  early  societies,  556 ;  Ameri- 
can lintomo/ogical  Society,  557; 
American  Microscopical  Society,  557 ; 
American  Orntthologut's  Union,  557 ; 
American  Society  of  A'aturatists, 
557 ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  577 ;  for 
Particular  Subjects,  55S;  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
««rr,558  ;  American  Chemical  Society, 
557 ;  American  Mathematical  Society, 
557 ;  American  Orienl,il  Society,  558 ; 
American  Philoh^cal  Association, 
558;  American  Psychological  .-issei- 
ciation,  557;  American  Statistical 
Society,  557 ;  Modern  Language  Assf- 
cu/UM,  558;  Professional,  558-559; 
art  societies,  559 ;  engineering  soci- 
eties. 559 ;  American  /lar,-4ssociation, 
558;  American  Dental  Aisoctation, 
558;  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 558;  Franilin  Institute,  559; 
Teachers',  559-565;  early  societies, 
559 ;  various  societies,  565 ;  ,\'ational 
£ducationa/  Association,  561-564 ; 
National  Herhart  Society,  565;  A'a- 
lional  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
tf  Education,  ^b^;  SoutA*rm  £duca- 


tional  Association,  564: 
555;    y-'""!?  Mens 
ciation,  544. 
Atlanta  (Ga.).  school  board.  195. 1 

Baltimorv  (Md,),  school  board.  IM 
superintendent  cstablishHl.  iqj. 

Barnard,    Henrr  tquoicd),  47, 
(quoted),  105,  ^-'i.  J>; 

Barnstable  (Mu^-  ot 

Biirre  (.Mass.),  n 

Becker,  Jan  J  unatuite:.  ^i. 

Bell,  Thoma-v  33. 

Bellamy,  Joseph.  308. 

Bcllingliam,  William,  06. 

Bellville  (III.),  academy,  109. 

Beresford.  Richanl,  70L 

Bergen  (N.J.).  school, 63. 

Berkeley,  Ttisliop,  a4X 

Berkeley,  Gov.  William  (quoled), 

Rrlhlehem  (Penn.),  school.  61. 

BffiLIOGRAPHY,  academies.  «${ 
ministration,  school,  905-306 
cultural  education.  969-370:  A^ 
bama,  139;  American  L.yarSB,jl>; 
Arkansas,  139;  art  cdixaliaa,  4I>( 
associations,  567;  brmd,  477;  Al- 
leges and  UiUTcrsitlca,  ysyyA: 
elcctives.  305 ;  entmnec, 
menis.  304-305.  —  Comi 
cation,  423;  t.Tonnecticuta 
891  correspondence  schoodi 
deaf,  477  ,  Uelawar'.  73;  rii 
cation,  34a;  Ac 
elcctives,  coll'- 
agriculliir 
science,  i 
feeblc-mi.i..-  . 
Georgia,  73;  • 
Illinois,  133;  I 
education,  468 :  lov. 
123 ;  Kentucky,  i '. 
xlx),  le^l  edti 
SOi-s<>j;  \xm\ 
51a;  Maine.  «;-  -  , 
109 :  manual  c  1 '  <  < 
land.  72 ,  " 
89;     mr 

Mlchig,ii;.     ..J,      ,\iinni 
Mississippi,    139:     Mbaotni. 
museum.''     ?F'j.    itmii.-al  c<5ui 
413;    N 
New     ,\ 


Index 
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tmpshlre,  58-59.  88-89;  New  Jer- 
)r,  7»;    New   York,  88-89;   news- 
pnpers,  513;    normal   scliuols,  399- 
Nonh    Carolina.    7»;     North 
akota,  133;  nurses,  training,  343; 
bio,  113 ;  or(!«niiation,  school,  305- 
\;  Pennsylvania,  73;  phamiaceu- 
al  eilucation,  343;  Plymouth  col- 
58-59;    public    lectures,    580; 
rival,  llie  educational,  loa;  Rhode 
■nd,  5S-59, 8S-89 :  secondary  edu- 
n,    181;    South    Carolina.    73; 
h  Dakota,  133 ;  summer  schools, 
superintendents,   305-306;  su- 
vlsion,  305-306;  teachers,  ccrtifv 
n,  399-400;    teachers,  tiiainin^, 
-400:   technical   education,  369; 
naeuce,   139;    Tr«.is,   139;   texl- 
oks.   aai ;   Ihrologirol  education, 
1;    Vcrnioni,   58-59,  88-S9;    Vir- 
nL>,  lo-it.  88-89;  Western  states, 
Wisconsin,  133;   women,  cdu- 

aulaii,45J- 

Dr.    Frank    (quoted),  331- 

,  Dr,  William,  la 
Blandrnshurg  f.Mil.).  school,  66. 
,  filJIID.  EDUCATION  OF.  473  tl  leg.  : 
aphy,  477 ;  first  school,  473 ; 
arlens,   475;    ptintiog,   457; 
In  various  states,  473-474. 
,  Miss  Susnn,  118,  1&7. 
I  of  Education,  ciiy,  19: ;  in  Con- 
cticui,  85;   in  Massachusetts,  98; 
inous  ■tt.itcs.  900. 
'  City  (Idaho),  schools,  153. 
on   (M.iss),  art   education,  403; 
cning    school,     543,     543:     high 
hool.  171 ;  kin<trr^arlen.  166;  Latin 

Bl.         '.4^. 

wo«rd. 

„i.:„.,.:n.    ,-.  ^..i,,,...- J,  I93. 

[Jonathan  (<iiiolcd),  65. 
(Colo.),  school,  144, 
I  (Maas.),  first  school,  34. 
!  (Mass.),  library,  493, 
Elyn(N.Y,),  School  of  Dcjlgn,403; 
ilendent  established,  193. 
oks.  Charles,  374. 
BuBalo  (.N.Y.), school  board,  193;  tu- 
'  <r»tali!lshed,  19J. 
''ii.3tion.  National, 
...en's.  454- 


Burlington   (N.J.),  island  granted  fo, 

for  schools,  63. 
Butler,  N,  M.  (quoted),  393. 
Butte  (Mont.),  schools,  153. 
Buxton  (Me.),  school,  54. 
byfield  (Mass,),l.>utnmerAcadcmy,93. 

CaUfotnU,  academies,  96,  agricultural 
college,  363;  coeducation.  433;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  623 ;  Icgisla- 
ti<in,  school,  acts  of  1851,  1855,  1864, 
1885,  147-148;  library  legislation, 
485;  mission  schools,  146;  news- 
papers, 506;  normal  schools,  377; 
organization,  school,  610;  state  uni- 
versity, 384,  398,  354,  363,  383,  446, 
535;  statistics,  educational,  639; 
superintendent  of  public  InstruclioOf 
615;  teachers,  certification,  617; 
teachers'  institutes,  630;  text-book 
legislation,  148,  319-330, 

Cambridge  (Mass.),  first  school,  31; 
high  school,  171. 

Canaan  (Me.),  school,  54. 

Capital  laws,  43. 

Capuchin  monks  in  Louisiana,  13X, 

Otrlyle  (III.),  academy,  109. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  498, 

Carter,  James  G..  374. 

Charleston  (S.C.),  mission  school,  69. 

Charlestown  (Mass.),  first  school,  37. 

Chauncey,  President,  338. 

Chautauqua.  531. 

Chee?cr,  Etckicl,  a6  tt  ttf.,  41, 

Chestcrtown  (Md.).  school,  66, 

Chicago  (III.),  school  board,  194:  su- 
perintendent established,  193. 

Church,  the,  influence,  upon  schools 
in  New  York,  76;  upon  schools  in 
Virginia,  a. 

Cinctsnatl  (Ohio),  high  school,  171; 
school  board,  195. 

Clark.  John,  109. 

ClereUnd  (Ohio),  high  school,  171; 
organiiation,  school,  106. 193 ;  school 
board,  195;  superintendent  estab- 
lished, 193. 

Coeducation,  in  common  schools,  430 
H  itq.  :  in  higher  Institutions,  445  tl 
Iff.:  in  state  universities,  446-447. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES; 
FOR  HEN  AND  FOR  BOTH 
8SXES,    art    education,    404-406; 


Ksstifii 
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gno^  agi;  gmtaMe  Madcoiik  196. 

3t6  «r  wy..-  lectakal  e*i- 
3S4,  Amhctvt  Cottoce,  373; 
•ammrr  Mfu^v.  r^;;  Antlock  Cot- 
Ifgt,  MI,  446,  BowdMa  Coltof •,  37a ; 

Bmra,  Kn  instruction.  40$:  College 
(of  Women,  44a ,  dcpaflfflmu,  a6»- 
»/i3 ;  hi»lory.  aiv^  </  i/y,  .•  City  <rf 
Mtw  York  Coltega.  275 ;  Colby  Col- 
l»lt»,  »73.  ••iliiriilinn  of  women,  443; 
Colorado  Collate,  377 ;  ColaraUa, 
77;  liarnaitl  College,  441 :  graUiute 
work,  395 :  hlxory,  353  *l  sti/. ,-  fint 
-.1  ii.  inriii,  353-Jss;  legnl  educatton, 
['  nir-Jical  educnllon,  339,  pulj- 
lit  .ihiiiiA,  jrxi ;  %chfKil&,  a5ft*a59; 
•iimmrr  nchool,  5151  Teacher*  Col- 
I'^K*'.  J^:  Columblao  Unlvtrdty, 
>73 ;  ComtU  Uolvenlty,  376;  cocdu- 
c-iittnn,  447;  gradiitttc  wcirk,  396; 
Dartmouth,  tilMory,  065  tl  tn/.i 
riii'illcul  i-duuilion,  339;  technical 
riliuntion,  353;  Tiiik  School  of 
I'lniince,  431 ;  Hamilton  College, 
■73;  Harrard,  39;  AffiiHli  Museum, 
}7v;;  iirllnsitui:ltun,405;  coiiimence- 
mrnl  (firnt),  5<ja;  druref's,  332; 
gnulunte  woik,  394;  hlttory,  335  tl 
tff-.  I'"K»I  education,  318;  medical 
educnllon,  339:  Kcaljody  MuM:um, 
$79;  pidilicaliont,  300;  RadclIHe 
College,  44a;  ruin  lor  >ludcnis 
(lf\4:j),  5go-i;q^;  ftrhonU,  33^;  vum- 
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hirtory.  a^  t*  tf:  Kacva  HiL 

47:  *«*>«*c»<  miirtna.  3tS3;  ta» 

hMocy.aaat^Mf.,-     _ 

catfcui,  309i  Btst*  CalvaittiM  1^ 

loncal  Willi  III  III.  979  <r  uf^  (kr 

panieBiar  tolTcntfies,  ICC  tttls  oA 

■laie) :  Syiacaaa  Dateantty,  wtt- 

Taackaia  CaBec*.  959;   TiaaiyV 

rajda  DaiTetaity,  t36:  Tafti  A^ 

lege,  376;  Tot*B«  O1 

Sute  Univers 

College    for 

College,  373;  UaiTciaityafCllittlt. 

378 ;     cnmmcTciml    cvJocsiKiQ.   4*1 

correspondence  Kbool.  547.  pabl^ 

calionn,  300;    School  of  Edataeoa, 

391;   summ^    school,  $36; 

in,  443;   OnlTeraity  of 

377:    legal    e'--  ■••  - 

of  Design,  ^r- 

Univeraity  of  1 

aity  of  Penns>  ivir.ij 

el  Sfj,;  legal   . 

cal  educailon 

technical    ed 

«S».   »53;    ^^ 
nance,  430;   V 
107 ;  Wabasli 
em  Resenre 
lege    for    W . 
College,  37a 
Colleite.  10.  : 
111  ■ 
ill- 
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thrologiical  education,  31a;  FOB 
WOMEN  (fnr  afiiliatpd  colleges,  ».-c 
under  colleges  for  men),  graduate 
work,  450,  stAtUlics,  434.  444:  siu- 
drnis,  448;  Bryn  Hawi,  439:  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore,  440.  Elmlra, 
436,  MiUs.  438;  Ht.  Bolyoke,  435, 
RAndolf-Hacon.  440:  Smith,  439; 
Wellegley,  438  ;  WeU»,  438 ;  Vm- 
•M.  43^- 

Colorado,  agricullural  college,  363 ;  co- 
education, 43a;  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  633 ;  first  scliools,  144 ; 
Irgislalion,  school,  acts  of  1861, 
1870,  144;  library  legislation,  484: 
mines,  school  of,  351;  newspapers, 
506;  normal  s<:liot>l,  377;  organixa- 

^^|M^^filK>ol,  610 ;  state  university,  384, 
^^^^Hfe|,446;  statistics,  educational, 

^mPPKimmer  school,  531 ;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  144, 
615;  teachers,  certification,  617; 
teachers'  institutes,  393,  6ao;  text- 
book legislation,  319,  331. 

Columbus  (Ohio),  superintendent  es- 
tablished, 193. 

Comforter  of  the  siclc,  13. 

OOamERCIAL  ED0CATIOn.  415  et 
)r^.  :  bibliography,  42a ;  Buaineas 
School*,  415:  course  of  study,  416; 
statistics,  4t6.— In  High  Schools, 
417;  course  of  study,  4J8. —  IVivate 
academies,  419  i  at  various  colleges 
and  universities,  42a;  Tuck  School 
of  Finance.  431 ;  UDirerelty  of 
Chicago.  431:  Dnivenity  of  Illinois, 
431  ;  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 

Commlaalooer  of  Education,  national, 
■aca\    state  of  New  York,  79. 

Committee,  report,  N.itional  Educa- 
tional Atsoclation,  on  College  En- 
trance, 564;  of  Fifteen,  563;  on 
Ntirni'jl    Schools,    564;    on    Public 

V  564;   of  Ten,  563;    of 

.  564. 
puleory    School    Attendance,  in 
husetis,  loi ,    in  the  various 
'-'i-^'ti-rj  ,  in  Virginia  colony,  8. 
M.us.),  first  school,  38. 
ut,    academies,    96;     agri- 
college,    363;     board    of 
luo,    85,     coeducation,    433; 


compulsory  education  taws,  633; 
deaf,  education,  470;  first  grammar 
school,  44:  first  school  in  (Hart- 
ford), 40:  legislation,  school,  net 
of  1650,49;  1677,50;  1678,51;  1690, 
51 ;  1798,  1799.  85 ;  library  legisla- 
tion, 485;  newspapers,  506;  normal 
schools,  377;  organisation,  school, 
185-186,  610;  societies,  school,  85: 
statistics,  educational,  639;  supcrin- 
Icndcnl  of  public  instruction,  615; 
teachers,  certification,  398,  617; 
teachers'  institute,  393,  6ao;  text- 
hook  legishition,  319,  aao,  331 

CoDTcyance  of  Children  to  School, 
m  M:issachusctls,  loi;  in  Michigan, 
113;  in  various  stales,  189-190. 

Cooper,  Peter,  40a, 

Cooper  Union,  40a;   evening  school, 

S4+- 

Copi-land,  Dr.,  4. 

Corlelt.  Elijah,  31. 

CORRESPONDENCE  EOUCATIOir, 
545  ^/rr^.  ,■  bibliography,  549;  statis- 
tics. 547-549;  various  schools.  548; 
Annour  Institute.  547 ;  Baylot  Uni- 
versity, 547 ;  Chautauqua.  545 ;  Con- 
necticut State  Normal  School,  548; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  547; 
University  of  Chicago.  547. 

Cotton,  Rev.  John.  35. 

County,  oiganiiation,  197  tl  teq.; 
schools  In  Maryland  colony,  65. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,  Academy,  the 
early,  93.  Bradford  (1803),  438; 
Worcester,  596 ;  —  agricultural  col- 
lege.365;  business  college, 4i6;cven- 
ing  schools,  543-544 ;  College,  386- 
387,  389;  length  of,  99a  tt  mi.; 
Columbia  (1809),  357-358;  Dart- 
mouth (1796),  367:  Etmira  (1855), 
436;  Princeton  (1750),  347;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (r756), 
351 ;  United  States  Military  Acad- 
*t»y-  3S6'>  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  357;  Yale  (1714),  339; 
Commercial,  in  colleges,  430-403; 
in  high  schools,  418 ;  —  elementary 
school,  160-163;  High  School, 
ClevcUnd,  599;  manual  training, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  601;  —  law 
school,  335,  606;  medical  school, 
336-337,  607;  Hoimsi  School,  380- 
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381;  first,  376;  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.) .  60a ;  —  teachers'  college,  388 ; 
teachers'  inslitule,  393;  technical 
school,  357  ;  theological  school,  316, 
60s. 

Craighead,  Rev.  Thomas,  138. 

Crouch,  Ralf,  65. 

Crunden,  F.  M.  (quoted),  493. 

Curtius,  Dr.  Alexander  CaroliiS,  ao, 

Daitie  schools,  424  et  seg. 

Danville  (Ky.)  schools,  136. 

Dauphin,  ilie,  113. 

Davenport,  Rev.  John,  41,  (quoted), 

49- 

Dawson,  N.  H.  R.,  aoa. 

DEAF,  EDOCATIOM  OP,  470  el  seq. ; 
bibliography,  477;  day  schools, 
473;  deaf-blind  education,  476;  first 
school,  470;  Gallaudet  College, 
472;  methods  of  instruction,  473; 
schools  for,  in  various  states,  471. 

Dedham  (M.iss.),  first  school,  38. 

DEFECTIVES,  EDDCATIOIT  OF,  470 
et  seq. 

Degrees,  college,  290-291;  graduate, 
298-299 ;  honorary,  299. 

Delaware,  academies,  96;  coeiiuca- 
lion,  433;  early  educational  condi- 
tion, 57;  first  school,  58;  legislation, 
school,  act  of  1773,  59;  1817,  1839, 
1832,  183s,  1837,  1801,  1875,  59:  li- 
brary legislation,  485;  newsivipcrs, 
506;  organization, school, 610;  school 
fund,  59 ;  st-ilislics,  educational,  639; 
teachers'  certification,  617;  teachers' 
institutes,  630;  text-book  legislation, 
319. 

DENTAL  EDUCATIOir,  339  et  seq. ; 
bibliography,  342:  evening  schools, 
545;  HarvaJd,  333. 

Denver  (Colo,),  superintendent  estab- 
lished, 193. 

Detroit  (Mich.),  school,  iii-iia; 
school  board,  195. 

Dewey,  Nlclvil  (quoted),  486,  537, 

Diatiict,  the  school,  183  ef  lei/. 

District  of  Columbia,  academies,  96; 
colored  schools  organieed,  75 ;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  633;  legis- 
lation, school,  acts  of  1804,  1806, 
1848,  1869, 1874,  74,  75 :  newspapers, 
506 ;  normal  schools,  377 ;  statistics, 


educational,  699;  taxes  for  nfpeR 

of  schools.  75. 
Dock.  Christopher,  61. 
DOMESTIC  EDUCATIOH.  4!'.  ^ 

liogriphy,  4^4. 
Dorchester  (Mass.),  tint  school. it  ^ 

seq. 
Double-headed  schoob,497. 
Douglas,  John,  69. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  147. 
Draper,  A.  S.  (quoted),  ity,  383, 
Dresius,  Reverend,  19. 
Duminer,  Governor  (Mass,},9t. 
Dunslcr,  Henry,  227-338. 
Duxbury  (Mass. ),  first  school,  3I. 
Uwight,  Edmund,  376. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  344,  438. 

East  India  Company.  4, 5. 

Cast  India  School,  5. 

Eaton,  John.  aoo. 

E.iton.  Nathantel,  237. 

Eaton,  Thcophilus.  47. 

ICalon's  (Thomas)  school,  7. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  248. 

Edwards,  Morg.in.  260.  361. 

Edwards,  Ninian,  no. 

Edwardsville  (111.),  academy,  10^ 

Electires,  bibliography,  305;  eoQtfu 
389  el  )eq, 

EtEMENTART.  Agneolttm.  *i. 
368.  bibliography,  3'j9-370;  SchMtk 
early,  155;  in  Boston,  157 
education.  409;  science 
163;  subjects  buight  lit  the  orif 
schools,  156. 

Eliot,  Rt-v.  John,  33. 

El  Paso  (Tcx.l.  schools,  133. 

Emerson,  Jo»eph,  428. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIRUUVn.  a 
agricultural  collcga,  5614;  faBi6a(i» 
phy.  305 ;  College,  by  cenAoac 
2S8:  discussed,  aa7-aS>:  OoitMkB 

('754).  254;  (1809).  »S7;  B"*- 
mouth  (1796),  367:  \rg»i  eAaaim. 
324:  medical  education,  3J&,'  M^ 
mal  schools,  379-380;  Piiimf 
(1754),  246;  at  Uaitat  SUtM 
Military  Academy.  356;  Dait<4 
States  Naval  Academy.  357;  Tit- 
•ar  (1S65).  436:  Taleti74|;l  %tx— 
Technical  sclioo'is,  ^59;  tho>S,)cliarf 
schools,  315-316. 
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EVEITIWG  SCHOOLS,  541  tl  m).: 
bililiogniphy,  .S49'.  course  of  study, 
543-544;  Ant,  541;  Illinois,  109: 
Louisville  (Ky.1,  1*7:  professional, 
545:  slatiMics.  543-544;  in  vnrious 
cliict,  542-543:  Cooper  Union,  544: 
Phll<d«lphia  School  of  Design,  401 ; 
Youa(  Meo's  Chrlttlui  Associatian. 
544. 

I-A'irr  (Mass.),  Phillips  Academy,  91. 

I  xjKTimcnl  stations,  agricultural.  367. 

EaiensioD,  educational,  479  </  uq. 

F.ilrficid  (Conn.),  school,  so. 

FEEBLE-MUIDED.  EDUCATION, 
476 ;  bibliography.  477 ;  FerUns  In- 
stitute, 476:  statistics.  476:  in  vari- 
ous stales,  476. 

Ftslw.  Rev.  John.  a8. 

Florida,  academies.  96,  139;  agricul- 
tur.il  college.  369.  coeducation,  43a; 
Educational  Society,  138;  first 
schools,  138:  legislation,  school, 
acts  of  1835,  1849,  1850,  1869,  138- 
139;  newspapers,  506;  normal 
Khools,  378:  nrganlxation,  school, 
610;  stale  university,  189,446;  statis- 
tics, edncalional,  630;  supenntrndent 
pul>lic  instruction,  615;  Icachers, 
certification,  617;  teachers' institutes. 
393.  630;  textbook  leglslAtion.  219. 

Tmnklin.  Benjamin,  9*,  iy».  483,  55*^ 

Frederick,  K.  F.  (quoted),  405. 

Frwnjin.  N'.-tlhiinicI,  53. 

Frieadt  School,  at  [lilladclphla,  60; 

al  Wilmington  (Del.),  58. 
?ORD,  the  Hand,  456;  the  Peabody, 
455 ;  the  Slater,  454 ;  School,  in  Del- 
aware, 59;  in  Masuchusetts,  100; 
in  Rhoile  Island,  86;  in  various 
states,  903-004 ;  statistics,  005, 

nllatln,  Albert,  931. 

Jallaudet,  T.  H.,  471. 

Ooorgta.  academies,  7a,  94-96:  ai^rl- 
ctiltuml  college,  363;  coeducation, 
43a ;  deaf,  education.  471 ;  early  edu- 
cational condition,  71 ;  legislation, 
sell  f  1777,  J783,  1868,  71, 

73,  lailon,  485;  mission 

icli ^.  /  i ,  ..■  *»p«p"r».  506:  normal 

schools,  378;  organltatlon.  school. 
610:   "poor  schools,"  71;  stale  util- 


Tcnily,  384,  354,  447;  statistics,  edu- 
aitiuna).  630;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  615 ;  teachers, 
certification,  617;  teachers'  institutes, 
690;  text-book  legislation,  919; 
women's  colleges,  435. 

fWTn.-xntown  ll'rnn.),  academy,  6x. 

Girla,  Education  of  (see  Womon,  and 
CoeducatiODK  in  Massachusetts.  135; 
in  New  flampshirc.  52. 

Graded  schools,  gvoxth  of.  158. 

GRADUATE  COURSES.  Cornell,  395; 
Harvard,  304;  Johns  Hoplctna,  996; 
Princeton,  397;  Yale,  394.  —  Statis- 
tics, 296. 

Grnnis,  national,  to  education,  303-304. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.),  school,  113. 

Griffin,  Charles,  67, 

Guilford  (Vt.).  first  school,  54. 

Hadley.  Anhur  T.  (quoted).  939. 

Mall,  Samuel  R..  373. 

Hampton  (N.H.).  school.  59. 

Harris.  Dr.  W.T..  167,  aoa,  (quoted)  503, 

Harxodsburg  (Ky,).  school,  195. 

HjLTtfonl  (Conn.),  first  ichool,  40; 
school  act  of  1643,  41. 

Harvard,  John,  336. 

Hatch  Act.  367. 

Hawley,  Gidecin,  78. 

Havstioio,  academy.  laS. 

"  Hedgerow  "  schools.  ia6. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ages  of  pupils,  179; 
art  education,  404:  Cleveland  (Ohio), 
course  of  study,  599:  commercial 
cducalion,  417;  courses  of  study,  174 
tl  >tq.,  599,601:  eleciives,  176-177; 
first  10  be  rstublishcd,  171 ;  lotiKth  of 
course,  179;  Manual  Education. 410; 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  601. —  In  Min- 
nesota, stale  and  town,  tis;  in 
Nebraska,  lal ;  in  North  Dakota, 
139;  statistics  showing  origin,  173- 
173:  statistics  of  students  taking  spe- 
cial subjects,  178;  subjeds  offirred 
in  early,  175;  township,  190;  in 
Washington,  isx 

Higgiiison,  Henry  L.,  407. 

Iligginson,  Rrv.  John,  40. 

Hiiigham  {Mass.),  first  school,  38. 

H '•'-   "    »     '■iiiolc<l),40, 

I'- 

ill  ■'-,511, 
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HopkiiK,  Edward,  47. 

Hopkins  fund,  3a. 

HopIdD*  Grjiininar  School,  48;   roles 

for  siudi-nls  (ibS^),  594-596. 
Howard,  General  O.  O..  454. 
Howe,  Samuel  G.,  474. 
Howliind,  Joseph,  53; 
Hunt,  James,  66. 
Hyall,  Alpheus,  163. 

Idaho,  agriciillural  rullcge,  363;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  623 ;  news- 
papers, 506;  normal  schools,  378; 
organization,  school,  611 ;  stale  uni- 
versity, 152,  288:  354,  363,  446; 
ilatistics,  educational,  630;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  615; 
tcichers,  certification,  617;  leachen' 
institutes,  6ao;  text-book  legislation, 
219-220. 

Illinois,  academies,  96,  109;  agricul- 
tural collcgf-,  363;  blind,  education. 
474;  coeducation,  432;  compulsory 
education  laws.  623:  deaf,  educa- 
tion, 471:  feeble-minded,  cduc*ilion, 
476:  first  school,  109;  Irgislalion, 
school,  acts  of  1825,  1840,  1843, 
1855,  1889,  no;  library  legislation, 
484;  newspapers,  506;  normal 
schools,  378;  organimion,  school, 
611;  state  university,  283,  284,   290, 

349.  354.  355.  363.  -1^.  408,  4'3.  421. 
446,  521,535;  siatibllcs,  educational, 
630;  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, no,  615:  teachers,  certi- 
fication, 617;  tc-ichcrs'  institutes, 
393,  620;  text-book  legislation,  219; 
women's  colleges,  435. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION,  461  et  stg.: 
bibliography,  468 ;  in  Connecticut 
colony,  44;  Schools,  contract,  466; 
day,  465;  mission,  466;  Koor's 
Indian  Charity,  265;  non-reserva- 
tion, 462;  statistics,  464;  reserva- 
tion, 464. 

Indiana,  academies,  96;  blind,  educa- 
tion, 474;  coeducation,  432;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  623;  deaf, 
education,  471 ;  first  school,  107  ;  leg- 
islation, school,  acts  of  1824,  1852, 
1867,  1873,  1898,  1902,  io8;  library 
legislation,  485;  newspapers,  506; 
normal  schools,  378 ;    organization, 


present  school.  loS.  611 ;  soniuajw 
incorpomied.   107;    stile 
108,  aSi,  284,  290, 403,  446,  < 
statistics  educjtiooal.  630; 
tendent  of  public    insaruciion, 
teachers,  certtficarion.  617 ;  to 
institutes,  393,  6ao;  text-book  Iq 
lation,  219-220. 

Indianapolis,  school    board    in,  iq 
superintendent  established,  193. 

Iowa,  academies,  96 ;  agricultural  < 
lege,  362;   coeducHtion.  432;    coa 
pulsory  education  laws,  604; , 
high  schools,  117  ;  early  scbo 
legislation,  school,  acts  of  x8 
1870,   117:   library   legisUlia 
normal  schools,  378 ;   org* 
school,   61T ;    state    uniirer 
298,  354,  386,  446:  staiislics,^ 
tioniil,63o;  sufieii 
instruction,  615; 
tion,  617;    leachci^     ,..j...  ,:es, 
620;  text-book  legislation,  219,  ut. 

James  (Mr.),  teacher  in  Connetticid 

colony,  45. 
Jan  Crol,  Sebastian,  13. 
Jan  Huyck,  »3. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  73,  75. 
Jennings,  Benjamin,  116. 
Jersey     City    (N.J.),    super 

established,  193. 
Johnson,  Samuel  (quoted),  >St-sr5^ 
Journalistic  education,  43a. 

Kansas,  agricullunil  college,  362;  co- 
education, 432;   compulsory  educ*- 
tion    laws,  624;    first    school, 
legislation,  school,  act  of  iS6t,  la 
library  legislation,  485 ;  newspa^ 
506;  normal  schools,  378 ;  organic 
tion,    school,   611;    state    univ 
284,  291.  398.   354,   446;    suiuti 
educational,  631 ,  superintendent  c 
public  instruction,  615 ;  teachers,  <«r- 
Ufication,6i8:  teachers' institutes. 3 
6ao:  text-book  legislation,  219-8 

Kansas  City  (lOn.),  schools,  119. 

Kansas    City    (Mo.),    supenoH 
established,  193. 

Kask.iskia  (III.),  school,  109L 

Kentucky,  academies,  96,   126; 
cultural  college,  362;   blind,  edu 
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Hon,  47$:  coeduaitlon,  43a;  com- 
fMilsory  education  laws,  634;  dcAf, 
Nlucalion,  47t:  feeble-minded,  edu- 
cation, 476:  first  school,  135:  Icgiv 
'mion,  school,  acts  of  1780, 1821. 1838, 
1853.  1S66,  1884,  1896,  137-138; 
n«;w5p.ipers,  506;  normal  schools. 
378 ;  organiJLiilion,  school,  611 ;  stitis- 
Itcs,  ■:<lucalional,63i ;  supcrinlrndenl 
ol  public  instruction,  615;  teachers, 
certificaiion,  618 ;  teachers'  instilules, 
6ao;  text-book  legiiilAtion,  219. 

Ccoktik  (lown),  scliDol,  1X6. 
t-rr,  David,  135. 

indergarteo,  in  Boston,  166;  blind, 
475,  feeble-minded,  477;  history, 
166-169;  statistics,  168:  in  St.  Louis, 
lis,  167. 

Cing's  school,  7. 

Cirkland,  President,  931. 
aus-Boelle,  Mrs,,  166. 

and  grant  for  education  in  Delaware, 
58. 
-ingdon.  President,  23. 
teamed  Societies,  sec  AasociationR, 
rli.incni  (Conn.l,  ncjideiiiy.  84. 
ecturei,  popular.  572  //  iti).:  blbliog- 
tapliy,  580;  in  Boston,  575;  in  Ntw 
York  City,   573;   statistics.  574;    in 
various  cities.  ^76. 
tEGAt    EDUCATION.  316  tl  <t<}.: 
,  admission  to  bat.  336;  bibliogtaphy, 

1341 ;  course  of  study.  325 ;  enttanre 
tequiremcnis,  3a»;  evening  school*. 
545 :  at  Ijichficid,  317;  methods  of 
Insltuciiun,  336;  preparation  of  em- 
inent lawyers,  yaa  it  snj.:  staiistics, 
3»-33i :  Coltimbia,  358,  318 ;  Dick- 
inson College.  319;  Harrard.  233. 
31S:  course  of  study,  fxfo;  Univer- 
■Ity  of  Clhclnnati.  319;  University 
of  Maryland,  318,  University  (rf 
W»w  Yotlt.  320 :  University  of  Penn- 
•yWaala,  317;  University  of  Vli- 
Cioia,  319, 

»l,  John.  5a. 
eKislalion.  nchool,  rolonial,  584-589 

,r,.|,.r   u,...,il^   cl^ites). 

'■my,  9a. 
■■d),S7S. 
f-iin^ttin  ( Miu^),nuimal  scIh)oI,376. 
LIBRAUSS,  481  €t  ui.:    bequests. 


498;  bibliography,  501-502;  Book- 
lover's,  499;  children's  rooms,  497; 
first  in  United  States,  48a;  open 
shelves,  487;  school  dislrici,  483; 
summary  of  development.  500;  Tab- 
ard Inn,  500;  Extension,  486  el  sef.; 
branch.  489;  delivery  sl»lions.  490; 
deposit  siniions,  491 ;  school  de- 
]x)siis,  492;  travelling.  494-496. 

Livingston,   John   H.,  309. 

London,  Bishop  of,  a. 

I^ollery,  for  Columbia  College,  256. 

Looisiaaa  academics,  96,  13a;  agri- 
cultural college,  363 ;  Capuchin 
monies.  131;  coeducation. 433;  com- 
pulsory education  laws.  634 ;  first 
schools.  131 ;  French  schools,  131 ; 
legislation,  school,  acts  of  1831,  1847, 
1851,  1879,  132-133;  newspapers, 
506;  normal  schools,  378 ;  organica- 
tion,  school,  6ti;  Spanish  teachers, 
131;  state  university,  284.  398,  354, 
363.423. 447  { see  lulane  University) ; 
statistics,  rducntional.  631:  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  615; 
teachers,  certification.  618;  teachers' 
institutes.  631 ;  text-book  legislation, 
219;  Ursullne  nuns.  113. 

Louisvillo  (Ky.).  evening  school,  541 ; 
schools  in,  197;  superintendent  «•■ 
l.iblisheil,  193. 

Luyck.  Rev.  /Kgidius.  at. 

Lyceum,  American,  569-573;  begin- 
nings. 569:  bibliogmphy,  580;  meth- 
ods, 57 1,  objects,  570. 

Lynn  (Mass),,  first  school, 38, 

Lyon.  Mary,  429.  435. 

McClure,  David  (quoted),  407. 

Mctjosh,  Prcsi<lent,  349. 

.McDowell,  Governor  (Va.)  (quoted), 

74 

Miichias  (Me.),  school,  54. 

Uagazines.  ^yj  it  itij  ;  blMiogr*- 
phy.  SI3,  Literary,  first,  50S;  colo- 
nial, 508;  —  AtUntic  ,Uott/A(v,  509; 
liarfir'i,  5x0;  Sorlh  Amiri\an  kt- 
virm.sog.  Scientific,  510;  list,  636- 
637. 

Maine,  academies,  94-96;  agricultural 
college,  363;  coeducation.  432:  com- 
pulsory etluration  laws,  624;  convry- 
aoGC  oi  children  10  school,  189;  early 
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educalional  condition,  53;  fiist 
school,  S3;  Icgislalion,  school,  acu 
of  1831.  1827,  1846,  1854.  1869,  1875, 
86,87;  iibrar)'  legisl.1lion.484;  newt- 
papers.  506;  normal  schools,  378; 
organization,  school,  611;  state  uni- 
versity, a8a,  283.  384,  3S4.  363.  40S. 
446;  statistics,  educational,  631; 
superinlcndent  of  public  instruction, 
615;  teachers,  certification,  618; 
teachers"  institutes,  393,  5ai ;  trxt- 
boolc  legislation,  219,  aai ;  women's 
colleges.  435. 

Hann.  Horace  (bibliographical), 98-99 : 
educational  doctrines,  99-100;  re- 
sults of  Sfcrctaryship.  100-101. 

Manning,  James.  a6o. 

MAMUAL  EDUCATION.  407  et  seq.  ; 
beginnings,  408;  bibliography,  413; 
in  elementary  schools,  409-410;  in 
high  schools,  410;  in  colleges  and 
universities.  411-412. 

Marblehcad  (Mass.),  first  school,  38. 

Marietta  (Ohio),  schools.  104. 

ttaryland.  academics.  94-96 ;  agricul- 
tural college,  361 ;  coeducation,  433; 
compulsory  education  laws,  624 ; 
duties  for  support  of  schools,  66; 
first  school,  65;  legislation,  school, 
acts  of  1696,  18 13,  1836,  1865,  1868, 
1872,  67;  library  legislation,  485; 
newspapers,  506;  normal  schools, 
378;  organization,  school,  611;  sta- 
tistics, educational,  631 ;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  615; 
teachers,  certification,  618;  teachers' 
institutes,  621 ;  text-book  legislation, 

319,  331. 

MasBBChusetts,  academies,  94-96; 
Agricultural  College,  361 ;  blind,  edu- 
cation, 474 ;  board  of  education,  98 ; 
coeducation.  432;  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws.  634 ;  compulsory  school 
attendance,  loi ;  conveyance  of  chil- 
dren to  school.  loi.  189;  deaf,  edu- 
cation.471  ;  district  system  abolished. 
101;  feeble-minded,  education.  476; 
first  settlers,  34;  legislation,  school, 
act  of  1643.  30  #/  itf. ;  1647,  34 ; 
165a.  36;  1654,  37;  1671,  37;  1699, 
1701, 1789. 1837,  80-83 ;  library  legis- 
lation, 484,  485;  newspnpers,  506; 
oonnal  schools,  37S ,   organiiaUon, 


611;     per 
1837.    98: 
<hle 


school,    183-185, 

school    expense, 

fimd.  100;  'I ' 

tur>.  79;  41  • 

superintcnti.;...    -.  , ic  in 

615:  superiniendenls,  109; 

tendcnts,  duties,  196 ;  teachd 

ficaiion,  398, 618 ;  teachers'  t 

393,  631 ;  text-book  legislati 

aai. 
Mather,  Cotton,  230. 
Matthews,  Brander  (quoted), 
Maud,  Daniel,  3^. 
UEDICAL   EDUCATION.  337  rf»r,| 

admission  to  practice.  337;  bA>&<) 

raphy,    34 1  -343 ;    course    of  , 

336-337 ;    early    schools, 

trance  requirements.   336; 

schools.  545 ;  methods  ot  ln« 

338;  preparation  of  eminc 

cians,  333  <•/•  Sff. ;    slatlsM 

333 ;  Columbia,  358,  329 ; 

study,  607;   Dartmouth.  339' 

vard,  333.  329 ;  University  of  I 

land.  330;  Uoivsnity  of  P« 

Tallin.  338 ;  Yale.  330. 
Michcll,  David.  35. 
Hicbigao,  academies,  96 ;  Agricultt 

College.  361 :  coeducation,  43s ;  1 

pulsory   education    laws,  624; 

school,  tit;  legislation.  ^c"h'>ol.  t 

of  1827, 1839,  1837,  i8r.- 

IU-IJ3;     library     Icgr 

mines,  school  of,  351 . 

506;  normal  schools.  3, 

tion,  school,  61  t  .    ■' 

381,  384,  390,  »^\ 

422,446,535;  BlJ> 

631;    supcrinlcndetil    ti 

struction,  lis.  615:  tr 

cation.  618;  teaci 

621;  tcxt-ljook  !■  I 
Middleton.  Dr.  W.i 
Hitwiukaa  (Wis.i . 

superintetidcnl  esi.iijiisnc!; 
MINES.  SCHOOLS  OP,  351; 

bia,  358. 
Kioneapolii   (Minn.),  Mhool  beaid. 

195;  schools.  115. 
Minnesota,  academies,  96;  agrteiriB^ 

ral  college,  3^3 ;   eoMticHloa,  ( 

compulsory 

school,  114 . 
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bbitloii,  school,  ncta  of  1849,  1854, 
1861,  1864,  1^78,  1881.  1900,  115: 
library  legishilion,  485 ;  ncwspap<:ra, 
506;  normal  schools.  378;  organi- 
tation,  scliool,  bi2;  sutir  unlvursiiy, 
283,  384.  398,  354.  355.  3*3.  4ia.  446. 
535;  sUlMiioi,  educational,  633;  su- 
perintendent of  public  insiruciion, 
615;  Iciichcn,  ccrlificaiion,  616; 
lenchcrs'  inMitulcs,  393.  6ai;  text- 
book Icgisliition,  319,  331. 

HiMlon  School*,  m  California,  146: 
for  Indians,  466,  in  Oiegon,  150. 

MiMlssippt,  academies,  96,  136:  agri- 
culliiral  college,  363 :  coeducation, 
433 ;  compulsory  education  laws, 
635:  first  schools,  135;  girls,  edu- 
cation. 135 ;  legislation,  school,  acts 
of  1846,  1870,  1878,  135-136;  library 
Icgislaiion,  485;  newspapers,  506; 
normal  schools,  378:  organization, 
school,  613;  slate  universily,  384, 
354,446;  statistics,  educational,  633; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
615;  teachers,  certification,  618: 
teachers'  inslilules,  631;  text-book 
legislation,  319. 

Miwouri,  academies,  96;  agricultural 
ouUrgi-,  363;  coeducation,  433;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  635;  first 
school,  117;  legislation,  school,  acts 
1830,  1839,  1866,  >|8;  library 
[litation,  485;  newspapers,  506; 
normal  schooln,  378:  organitalion, 
school,  6ia:  state  university,  984, 
B'/!,      "  "^    ;-;;.  413, 446, 

?•■  '■  .';3»;  »"- 

pc ...    „.    I ;nsiiuction, 

616;  leathers,  certification,  618; 
teachers'  in.<Uitutes,  631;  Irxl-book 
legitlAtlon,  319-390;    women's  col- 

'•■1!».  43S. 

Mobile  (Ala. I.  schools,  137. 

Hostaoa,  coeducation.  433;  compul- 
sory education  law  s,  69; ;  Tint  schools. 
153;   legislutioti.  school,  acts  of  1864, 

i^-      ■■•        ' 'I'ion,  485; 

I"  li   schools, 

y  "t3;  state 

IV  446,   531. 

M  3;  supcrin- 

tcuilTiii  oi  i'uImil  msiiuctlon,  616; 
icaclicra,  cciiiriiiaitou,  618;  teachcis' 


k. 


institutes,  631 ;  text-book  legislatioD, 
319-230. 

Moodv.  Samuel,  91. 

Miions  (C.ipiain  John)  school,  7. 

Uorarian  Schoolt,  61;  in  Georgia, 
7t. 

Mormon  schools,  in  Utah,  145. 

Morull  Act,  083,  349, 

Moiton,  John,  39, 

Mudgt',  Bc-njamiii  (quoted),  437. 

Museums,  577  //  seii. ,  bibliography, 
580;  sute,  579;  Agasaiz  (Harvard), 
579  i  American,  of  Natural  History 
(N.Y.),578:  Field  Columbian  (Chi- 
'»go).S7Q:P«»'>ody  (Har».ird),S79; 
Peabody  (Yale).  579:  Smlthsonisa, 
577  .  United  States  National.  577. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION,  406-407; 
bibliography,  413;  in  public  schools, 
statistii's,  406. 

Mynor,  John,  44. 

Natarcth  (Pcnn.),  school.  61. 

Nebraska,  agricultural  college,  363; 
coeducation,  439;  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  625;  first  school,  lao; 
high  schools,  131 :  legislation,  school, 
acts  of  1855,  1858.  1867.  1873.  1895, 
I3t ;  libraiy  legislation,  4B5;  news- 
papers, 506;  noimal  schools,  378; 
organiiation.  school,  619;  state  uni- 
versity. 383,  284.  390,  398,  354,  363, 
387,  413,  447.  535 ;  statistics,  educa- 
tional, 633 ;  superintendent  of  public 
insiiuction,  616;  lax,  school,  tsi; 
teachers,  certification,  618;  teachers' 
institutes.  393.  621 ;  text-book  legisla- 
tion, 319.  331. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION.  454  f  'ft-: 
bililiography,  467;  colleges,  458;  io 
District  o(  Columbia,  75;  Hand 
Fund,  the.  456 ;  normal  schools,  457 ; 
Penhody  Fund,  the.  455;  profes- 
sional, 460;  Slater  Fund,  the,  455; 
st.<till)cs.  456;  of  women,  4(jo. 

Nevada,  agriculluial  college,  363,  co- 
education. 433;  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  635;  newspapers.  506: 
orR-irt"-'ti*>!i  ^rhool.  013;  state  uili- 
♦"■r  4.  3^3-  4t3,  483,  447; 

ftta'i  itinnal,  633;  superin- 

tendent ol  public  instruction,  616; 
teaclius,  certification,  618 ;  tcacben' 
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insiiiutcs,  621;  texl-book  legislation, 
219. 

New  AmRterdam,  clMnpniary  schools, 
13  ri  fn/. :  first  school,  la ;  fiisi  giam> 
mar  school,  19:  legislation,  school, 
act  of  1638,  Lf :  1649,  16;  teachers, 
ccrtllication,  15  rt  scq.;  conditions, 
16  tl  Iff. 

Ntw  Annstel  (DeL),  school,  58. 

New  BeUford  (Mass.),  high  school, 
171, 

New  GloiiccstiT  (Mc),  school,  54. 

New  Hampshire,  academies,  94-96: 
ayriculiural  college,  362;  coeduca- 
tion, 43a;  compulsory  education 
laws,  635 ;  deaf,  education,  471 ; 
early  educational  conditions,  5a ;  leg- 
islation school,  acts  of  1789,  1808, 
1846,  1848,  1850,  1867,  1874,  88:  li- 
brary legislation,  484,  485:  news- 
papers, 506;  normal  schools,  376: 
orgnnltation,  school,  612;  statistics, 
educational,  632;  superintendent  of 
public  inslruclion,  f>t6;  teachers, 
certification,  618;  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, 393,  6ai ;  texl-book  legislation, 

219,  221. 

New  H.nven  colony  school,  47. 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  first  school,  41; 
school  in  1655,  45  tl  stq. 

New  Jersey,  ucadeniies,  96;  coedu- 
cation. 432;  compulsory  education 
laws,  635:  Dutch  schools,  63:  early 
educational  conditions.  63;  first 
school,  63:  legislation,  school,  acts 
of  1693,  1695,  63;  18 16,  1824,  1831, 
1839,  1845,  1867,  64;  library  legisla- 
tion, 485;  Log  College,  64;  news- 
papers, 506;  normal  schools,  376; 
otganizittion,  school,  612:  school 
fund, 64;  stntistlcs.  ediicarional,  633; 
superintendent  of  puMic  iiistmciion, 
6t6;  te.irhen'  certification,  398,  6t8: 
Icacheis'  institutes,  621 ;  texl-book 
legislation,  219.  221, 

New  London  (Conn.),  union  school, 
84. 

New  Hexico.  academies,  q;;  agricul- 
tiiml  M»*!ri;r.  56a;  Compulsory  rdu- 
cai!  '..  first  schools,  143; 

let;:-  il,  acts  of  tR;5,  1805, 

143.  iiLiLiry  l(;;;isl,itic>n,  485;  mines, 
school  of,  351 ;  nurmal  schools.  37B ; 


organisation,  school,  613; 
educaiioiial.  633  ,  super  inienilratj 
public  insttuchur  -   ■     • 
tificalion,  618 ; 
623;  territorial  u 

Hew  Orleans  (La.),  high 
school  bo.ird,  195 ;  su 
established,  193, 

New  York,  academics,  94-96:   bfl 
education,   474;    coeducalioa, 
commissioner,  school,  78: 
sory    education  j; 

education,  471 ,    ' 

cation,  476:    Ic^isjii. .M.)i( 

o'  ^7V.  76;  '780.  1795,  J841.  II 
:a49,  1856,  1867,  1904.  77,78,  Id 
ries,  483 ;  llimrics,  tmreiiing. 
library  legiklation,  48 j; 
506 :  normal  schools,  378  :  otKanita- 
tion,  school,  613:  regcnu,  board  tl, 
78 ;  schools  after  t'jnglish  occupan 
76;  stJtistics,  educational,  63J.  : 
perintcndentof  p^ttilic  instrtKtiCB,] 
616;  teachers,  ^ccrtificalion, 
tcaijhcr^'  insiitines.'  393,  69t: 
hook  legislation,  219,  aai. 

Hew    York    City.    erirniTip    uhr, 
543.  543,  544.  piiblic 
schools,  76:  school  br 
perintcndent  esialillshed,  t^ 

Newark  (NJ),  arTtdrtny,  5S:  jdiooL 
63:  supeiii  rit  I 

Newbury  (M  a}. 

Newport    (R.i.i.  ni.-i    sluuoi,  juj 
brarv,  482. 

.Newport  ( Va.).  school,  7. 

NEWSPAPERS,  S03  li  Iff. :  ad 
lisemcnts,   507;    btbllo^ap^, 
colonial,  504-505;  firjl.  $04;  Ha 
Study  CitTle.  <;Tt;  tn  -mrlowi 

506.     ■ 
Norcrr.- 
Normal  Scht 
NorricJfc;c«'<t    . 

North    Caroiiua.    ullojh  iui* v 
Rgriculiiiral    ontkco,  9A>; 
II,. tl      <i>      compnlsoty 

deal,    cdooUaa.   tft. 

siippon  of  •obook.  M: 

fir^  svhoul,  67 ;    lri[h^«nna.  MLo>i. 

nr«  of   r«t7,   iCa^.   ««44    rSM.  «tj 

^aCKra,  stX. 
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univcnity,  381,  384.  398.  354,  447, 
;3S;  statistics,  educational,  O33: 
Supcrinlcndctit  uf  publit:  iiislrucliun, 
616:  leathers,  certification.  6j8; 
Mkchcrs'  inMllutes,  393,  6al ;  Icxt- 
bOok  legislation,  219;  women'*  col- 

Jeps.  435- 

forth  Dakota,  agriculluml  college, 
363;  cocUucjiiion,  433:  uofnpulsory 
educitiion  laws,  6s»^;  educational 
conditions,  laa;  hii;h  school  board, 
123:  library  legislation,  485;  mines, 
school  of,  351;  newspit(>crs,  506; 
normal  schools.  378;  organitittion, 
school,  613;  slate  univeisitv,  384, 
354.  447 ;  statistics,  educationtil,  633 ; 
superintendent  of  public  inslriiction, 
61&:  leachrrs.  certification,  618; 
teachers'  Institutes,  6ai;  text-book 
legislation,  319,  331. 

Konhoinpton  (Mass.),  first  school,  38. 

Koilhwcsl  Territory,  the,  toa. 

RintSES,  TRAUfUIG  OF,  340;  bibli- 
ogr.*phy,  342. 


DhiO.  academies,  96,  104;  agricultural 
coilr^c,  363;  lilind,  ediiciitinn,  474: 
coeducation,' 433;  compulsi»ry  fflu- 
cfltion  laws,  6-jO ;  conveyance  of 
children  to  school,  190;  deal,  ediici- 
tlon,  471 ,  frcble-minded,  cdiicnilon, 
476;  first  school,  104;  legislation, 
school,  acts  ol  1817,  iSzi,  1825,  183B, 
1847,  1853.  t8K5,  1900,  lo<;-to6; 
library  Iceislatlon,  484:  neuipnpers, 
506.  "ion,  schotil.  613;  state 

uni^  iS4.  4'a.  ♦47.  535: 

statu...  iional,  633  ;  suprrin- 

tendrnl  of  public  instruction,  616: 
teachers,  ceitificution,  619;  Irnchers' 
institutes,  393.  ftai ;  tenchrrs'  read- 
ing circles,  396:  Iex1-t>ook  legisla- 
tion, 319,   Mt;    women's   colleges, 

43? 
>klah..n- •  ■  -u; 

cO*  '  n, 

485.   "•"""■  ■ -  '••'- 

(ion,  schriiil.  di^;  »fl'  •'.'•, 

Il8;      Kalnni  ,      ,-,(,>  .      ,_ij; 

superintr^  iiuction, 

616;     trji   ■                    II  Ti,     619: 

teacheis'  insliiules,  (r3a;  leriilorial 
imivetsity,  1 19,  S85,  447. 


"  Old-field  "  schools,  136. 

Oluistead,  Denisoii,  373. 

Oregon,  acailcinics,  96;  agricultural 
college,  3'ia ;  coeducation.  433 .  com- 
pulsuiy  education  laws,  630;  t'irst 
schools,  150;  h'gJslation.  scliuol,  nets 
of  1849,  1S54,  151 ;  newspapers,  506; 
normal  schools,  378;  orgiinization, 
school,  613;  stale  itniversily,  384, 
354,  447 :  statistics,  educational,  634 ; 
superintendent  of  public  iniilniction, 
616:  teachers,  certification,  619; 
teachers'  institutes,  631 ,  lexl-book 
legisKttion.  319. 

Oregon  Citv  (Onv),  school,  151. 

ORGANIZATION,  School,  city,  188  tt 
teq.:  in  Connecticut,  185-186; 
county,  197  et  seg.;  district,  183  et 
irq.;  early  conditions,  183-183;  in 
Massachusetts,  183-185;  national, 
902-303 ;  state,  199  tt  sti).  :  township 
high  schools.  190;  township,  188  et 
Sff.  ;  in  various  states,  186,  610-614; 
College  and  Univenity,  386-387, 

P,-«lmer,  Sir  Edwin,  5, 

Piiquannkc  (Conn.),  school,  5a 

I'.irdcc.  (jeorge,  49, 

I'urLcr,  Francis  W.,  385. 

Parmounl,  Philemon.  35. 

Parochial  schools  in  Maryland,  65. 

Pasquotank  County  (N.C.),  9Cliool,67. 

Peabody  fund,  137. 

Pcabody,  Mrs.  Elitabctb,  lfi6. 

Peale,  Charles,  66. 

Ptasley's  (Henry)  school,  7. 

Pock.  Jercniiiih,  48. 

,Penn>ylranU,  academies,  96;  blind, 
edutntion.  475;  chatter  of  1701,60; 
ccirducjtion,  433  ;  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  6a6;  early  eduoiiional 
coniUtions,  59  ,  feeble-minded,  edu- 
cation, 476;  first  sdiiml,  60;  legisla- 
tion, school,  act  of  1683.60:  lilitnry 
legislatinn.  485:  newM 
normal  schools.  63.  37  1- 

tion.  school,  613:  Peiii.  -  t  -.,..■■  '.'f 
Govrinment,  60,  stntistlr*.  rduca- 
i.iiu.ni'  0 :.!  superintendent  of 
n,  616;  te.tchers, 
teachers'  instlliiies, 
393,  Oal;  text-book  legislation,  ai9, 
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Ftenn  Chatter  School,  60. 
PHABXACT.    SCHOOLS    OF.  339; 
bibliogiapby,  343;  erening  schools, 

S4S. 
Pki  Beta  Kappa.  337;  graduates,  mc- 

cessof,  303. 
FUUdelphia    (Penn.),   high    school, 

171;    school    board,   194;    superin- 
tendent established,  193. 
Fhillips,  Samuel,  Jr.,  91. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  376L 
Pierce,  John,  iia,  136. 
Pieipont,  James,  337. 
Pierson,  Abraham,  338. 
Pieteiseo,  Ernest.  58. 
Pittsburg,  school  board,  195. 
Plymoath  Colony,  early  education.  38 ; 

first  school.  39;   first   teacher.  39; 

l^islation,  school,  acts  of  1658,  1667, 

1670,  1677,  38-40. 
"  Poor  schools  "  in  Georgia,  71. 
Porter,  James,  113. 
Porttoiid  (Me.),  first  school,  53;  high 

school,  171. 
Portsmouth  (N.H.).  aid  to  Harvard 

College,  339. 
Practice  Schools,  see  Teachers. 
Prairie  Du  Chien  (Wis.),  school,  113. 
Prescott  (Arir.),  schools.  148. 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATIOIT,  Men. 

307  tt  seq.:  bibliography,  340-342; 

Negro,  460 ;  Women.  457. 
ProTidence    (R.I.),   first    school,   51 '• 

first  free  school,  53;  superiotendenl 

established,  193. 
Pulitzer,  Joseph,  433. 

Reeves,  Tappan,  317. 

Regents  of  stole  of  New  York,  78. 

Rehoboath  (Mass.),  first  school,  38. 

Revet.  M.,  IC7. 

Revival,  Educational,  the,  97  tt  uq. 

Bhode  Island,  academies,  96;  agri- 
cultural college,  363;  coeducation. 
433 ;  compulsory  education  law  s,  636 ; 
early  education,  51  ct  jeq.;  first 
school,  51 ;  legislation,  schooi,  act  of 
1800,53;  1838,  1S39.  1354,1870.  86; 
library  legislation,  485 :  newspapers, 
506 ;  normal  schoo's.  37S ;  orgAnira- 
tion.  school.  613;  schoo'.s  previous  to 
1770,  53 :  statistics,  educational,  634 ; 
n^mintendent  of  public  instruction. 


616 :  teidien,  irnUir«tit».  619; 
teacben'  instiiates.  393.  6a:  *>*- 
book  Icgislaiioii,  319,  aax. 

Ricker  (N.C.),  408. 

Rochester  (N.Y.).  supu  hm  nilrat  es- 
tablished, 193. 

Roelandsen.  Adam.  la,  13- 

Rogeis.  Williain  B..  3501 

Ross,  Rev.  George  (qnoled),  St. 

Roxbniy  (Mass.),  first  sdioot,  3>. 

Roaell's  (Richard)  school.  7. 

St  Joseph  (Mo.),  siqierintetident  es- 
tablished, 193. 

St.  Louis,  school  board,  194;  soperio- 
leodent  rstahlishtrf,  193 ;  kindogar- 
ten.  167 :  schools,  it8. 

St.  Panl  (Minn.),  school.  114:  school 
board.  195. 

Salem  (Mass.),  first  school.  aB. 

Sandys.  Sir  Edwin.  3, 3. 

San  Piaadaco  (Cal.),  adtoai.  146: 
school  board.  194. 

5ante  F*  (X.M.),  schools,  143. 

Scotch-Irish  in  New  Jersey.  63. 

Scranton  (Peim.),  superintendent  es- 
tablished, 193. 

Sears.  Bamas,  lol. 

Seaver.  Superintendent  (quoted),  157. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  (see 
Academies  and  ffigh  Schools), 
early  conditions.  170. 

Seeley,  John.  tog. 

Shaw.  Mrs.  Quincy  .A.,  167. 

■■  Shepherd's  Tent,"  the,  84. 

Sherman,  John,  35. 

Sloan,  Professor  (quoted),  248-349. 

Smith,  Waiter,  403. 

Societies,  see  Associations. 

Society.  Episcopal  Missioiiary.  113: 
Florida  Educational,  138;  Public 
School,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  77 ; 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (jospel. 
58.  70.  77- 

Somerby.  Anthony,  39. 

South,  the,  educational  coitditions, 
134-135:  women's  colleges.  435. 

Sooth    Candina.    academies.  70,  96: 
agricultural  college.  36a:  deaf,  edu- 
cation, 471 ;  early  school  conditions, 
I      69;     first     school,     69;     icgisl.ition, 
I      school,  acts  of  1701. 1733. 1734. 17 j«, 
\      1870,70,  71;  newspapers.  306;  not- 
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mal  Khools,  378;  organitation, 
school,  613;  siatr  unlvrrsily,  aSi, 
^7  \  siaustid,  educational,  634 ;  su- 
p«nntendeni  of  public  instruction, 
6t6;  leachen,  certification,  619; 
teachen'  instilutes,  62a:  text-book 
legialaiion,  3191   women's  colleges, 

435- 
Souih  Carolina  Society,  70. 
8«uth    Dakota,    agricullural    college, 
363;  coeducation,  43a;  compulsory 
education    laws,    6a6:    educalioiwl 
conditions,   lai ;    first   school,   lai ; 
newspapers,  506;    normal    schoola, 
578:  org.tniiution.  school.  613;  state 
tinivcrsily,  y^,  447;   statistics,  edu- 
itional.  634 :  suix-riiilendeni  of  pul>- 
Instniclion,  6x6 ;  teachers,  certifi- 
ion,  619,  teachers'  institutes,  623; 
text-book  legislation,  219,  aao. 
owcr,  Chrisiopjier,  61. 
ipcingficlU  (Mass.),  superinlentieni  es- 
tablished. 193. 
Btaflton.  'niuniAS,  44, 
TATISTICS,  Academiei,  94, 96;  for 
girls,  430. — Associations,  55a;  boards, 
school,  city,  191,  194,  195;  business 
schools,   416;    coeducation,   in    col- 
leges and  universities,  448 :  CoUagei 
•nd  tToiveraitiea,  369,  370,271;  for 
women,  434.  —  Common  school,  for 
tlir   United  States,   164-165;  corre- 
spondence schools,  547-549;  educa- 
tional, for  various  stales  and  terri- 
tories, 638-635 :  evening  schools.  543- 
J44;     feeble-minded,     476;     funds, 
school,  305 ;  Graduate,  degrees,  396 ; 
students  at  universities,  396.  — High 
^Jcbouls,    origin,     173-173 ;     kinder- 
^^Krten.   168 ;    legal   education,  390- 
H^^;    medicnl  education,   331,  333; 
muitcal  education,  406;  negro  edu- 
cation,  456;    newspapers,    506-507; 
RonnsI  Schools,  public,  379 ;  private, 
384.  —  Per  capita  income,  479 ;  popu- 
lar lectures.  574;    subjects  taken  in 
high  schools.  178.  summer  schools. 
S37-539 :  Supeilntendenta.  city.  193 ; 
dudes  <A,  i</i. — Teachers'  training 
In   colleges    and    universities.    387; 
technical     education,     345 ;     theo- 
logical   education,    3t»-3t3;    train- 
ing   schools,    diy,    385;    WoiDca. 


colleges,  444 ;  education,  453,  In  co- 
educational colleges,  44B;  profes- 
sional education.  452. 

Sleenhuysen.  Engclbcn,  63. 

Stcvcnscn,  Jan,  14. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  105. 

Stuyvcsant,  Heter  (quoted),  15. 

SUMHBR  SCHOOLS,  51a  tlse^.;  bib- 
liography, 540;  classification,  513- 
515:  the  X\n,\,  516;  statistics,  537- 
539;  trend,  539,  Esthetics.  535; 
Biological,  516;  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  530;  Penikese,  517; 
other  laboratories.  5x9. 530-531 ;  Col- 
leges and  UnlTersltlea.  535  tt  itg.; 
General.  539;  Catholic,  of  America, 
530;  Chautauqua.  531;  (Chautau- 
qua) Correspondence  School,  545; 
Colorado,  531 ;  Library  Science,  535 ; 
Llsgnlstica,  5x4;  Pedagogics,  536; 
Martha's  Vineyard  institute,  537; 
National  School  of  Methods,  538; 
Philosophical. 531 :  Concord  (Mass.), 
531;  Glenmorc  (N.Y.),  533;  Plym- 
outh (Mass.),  533:  Religious,  533. 

SUPERIKTENDENT,  City,  193;  fii^st, 
193;  in  Massachusetts,  103,  oiigin, 
185;  in  various  cities,  193;  County, 
first,  197:  methods  of  appointment, 
198;  term  of  office,  198,  In  various 
states.  197;  State,  duties  of,  soi; 
in  Colorado,  144;  in  Michigan,  iia; 
in  New  York,  78;  in  the  various 
states,  615-616. 

Symms's  (Benjamin)  school, 6. 

Syracuse  (N.Y.),  superintendent  es- 
tablished, 193. 

Taunton  (Mass.),  first  school,  38 ;  high 
school,  171. 

TEACHERS,  bought  in  Delaware  col- 
ony, 58;  bought  in  Maryland  colony, 
65;  Certiflcallon,  397*/«^,,-  in  New 
Amsterdam,  15  tt  ttq. ;  in  the  vari- 
ous Slates,  617-619:  City  Train-' 
Ing  Schools,  384;  Chicago  Normal 
Collrgc.  385;  New  York  City  Nor- 
mal College,  385 ;  Philadelfihia  Nor- 
mal School.  38; ;  statistics,  385 ;  Col- 
leges, 388/-////.  .•  courses.  389;  New 
York  State  Normal  College.  389; 
New  York  University  College  of 
Cnl^oKXi   390;   Teachers  Colltfe 
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(Columbia),  389;  Unhrenity  of  Chi- 
cmgo  Schoolol  Education,  391, — Con- 
tracl  with,  36,  581-583;  courses  for, 
in  colleges  and  Univcreiiies.  387; 
lastitutes,  393  el  sei/.,  539;  course 
of  sludy.  394 :  Ihe  first,  393  ;  in  vari- 
ous stales,  393,  6ao-62a.  —  Meetings, 
395-396:  Normal  Schools,  bibliog- 
npljy,  399-400;  county,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 114;  fir^t  in  United  States,  376; 
negro,  457;  Private,  384;  statistics; 
3B4;  Public,  377:  course  ol  study, 
376,380-381,602;  entrance  require- 
nienls,  370-380;  practice  schools, 
38a-383;  sl.itistics.  379:  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 376;  in  Peiinsylviinia,  62; 
in  various  stales,  377-378.—  Privi- 
leges, 49;  qualifications,  69,  8t,  :37, 
149;  reading  circli-s,  396-397;  sal- 
ary, »9.  3X,  3a.  35,  41.  43,  48,  49,  54. 
60,69,76,  115,  227;  Training,  371  tt 
seq. ;  bibliography,  399-4CC ;  in  col- 
leges and  universities^  386  el  seg,; 
statistics,  387. 

TECHBICAL  EDUCATION,  343  el 
seg,:  bibliogr,iphy.  369;  course  of 
study,  357 ;  mines,  schools  of,  351 ; 
Morrill  Act,  influence  of,  348-349; 
state  schools,  349  et  lej.;  at  slate 
universities,  354;  statistics,  345;  at 
various  colleges,  354 ;  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  347;  Chandler 
School  of  Science,  353;  Columbia 
College  of  Science,  354;  Green 
School  of  Science,  353:  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  353;  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  350; 
Purdue  University.  357;  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  348;  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  353;  Stevens  la- 
atitute  of  Technology,  347;  Towne 
Scientific  School.  353 ;  United  States 
military  Academy,  355 ;  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  3^7 ;  Van 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institnte, 
345;  Wotcestec  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 346. 

Temienf,  William,  64,  245, 

Tennessee,  academics,  96,  laB;  agri- 
cultural college,  363;  blind,  education. 
474:  coeducation,  432;  compulsory 
education  laws,  6a6;  deaf,  educa- 
tion, 471 ;  first  school,  laS ,  Icgista- 


tion,  school,  acts  of  1806, 1817.  itiA 
1S91,  137;    library   legisUtioa.  «;. 

newspapers,    506;    Dormal    nhaii, 

318;  orgatiiuition,  sctiool,  614:  flik 

university.  284,  354.  363.  447;  su». 

tics, educational,  634  .  ^u;>rriinm^a 

of  public  instructjoi  -n 

certification,  619 .  tc  -3% 

6a2;  women's  college,  4jij. 
Texas,    academies,    «6; 

college,  361;  t 

schools,  133;  i.. 

133;  IcguUtioti.  -- 

1836,   1B45,    134; 

485:        ncwsp:i|"' 

schools,  378. 

134,614;  stale  1. 

statistl>.s,    rdu 

intcndent  of  p 

teachers,  certit' 

insiituies.632 :  • 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

41,    217-318; 

llooi,    Webster's,    ji,-^.-.    m.-r 

metics,     217;     Dtlhawtk't  Sf^f. 

214;    Scicv/^rjMKMf,    Dock's,   ((• 

early,    207    et    r*f.  ,■    first    (ahlLi 

in  America,  ato;   tfrr-^  .Cwi  «», 

importations,  aio :  I'- 

ing,  in  various  siitlcf    . 

England  Prtmer,i\x-n.i 

212;  religious  ntiliin:  of  ' 

selection  .ind    adoption    >' 

states.    211^ aao;     sent    to    i 

colonv.  57;  Spelling  Books 
THEOLOGICAL     EDUCATlOH.j 

etieij.:  biblrog:r 

study.  316. 605. 

entrance      req': 

preparation  of  emicieoi  1 

315;    statistiiK  of.   Jij-JT 

vcrsilics.  311^-"   •  N 

310;   Baogot 

Seminary   (N  ^   ■     3 to. 

(NY.),  311,  Barraiil,  311  ;1 

(M(iss.i.3ii.  Pnac«toe.. 

of  study.  605:    Btrtgc 

Mary's,  310;    Xaola  (C 

Yale,  312. 
Thomx'i  rMi'sl  M,  Cary  ( 

Thor  led),  4I8. 

Thurston,  K.  IL  t<j|'jat«(i).  300-3M. 
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Ticknor,  Eliiha,  37a. 
Tlsdalr.  Mnnhcw.  84. 
Toledo  (Ohio),  high  school,  171. 
Township  nr];iiniuiion,  188-189. 
Trnbeau,  J.  B..  117. 

Dnivenitiei.  nx  Colleges  and  Onl- 
vetslties. 

'  Unlvereily  Ipinds,"  a8a. 

UpUnJ  ( Pi-nn.).  school,  60. 

IJrMj  inif  nuns  in  Louisiana,  131. 

I'l  i'  .1  StitM  Military  Academy,  355. 

I  '--s  Naval  Academy,  357. 

L  tuics,  0;  ttgrK'ultural  coU 

•cf.  J02:  coedUK*iion.  43a;  com- 
pulsory rdiicjtion  liiws,  oaO;  library 
Irgialaiion,  485;  Mormon  schools, 
14s '•  nrw5tM|>rrs,  51A:  normal 
acliouU,  ,47(1 :  orKanlution,  school, 
614;  »Ji<:  univcrMiy,  384,  354,  447^ 
stulistics,  rdiK.alion.il,  035:  isupcrin- 
Icndt^nl  ol  public  msiruciion,  b\b\ 
teachers,  c«riificatlon,  619 ;  tmchprs' 
insiiiuies,  633 ;  texubouk  Irgislaiiun, 
319,  230. 


^aa  Gorier,  t^ 


16. 

inus.  vj.  90. 


I 


346 

r«n  Tirnhoren,  Comrlis,  17. 

fane,  Governor,  :6. 

rassor,  Miithew,  436. 

retmoat,  aculemiirs,  94-9'>;  compul- 
sory riluuillun  laws,  6a6;  convey- 
ance of  childrvn  10  school,  :dg ;  dcmf, 
cducailon,  471 :  early  educAtionnl 
conditions,  54;  first  sclim>l.  54;  Iccts- 
lation,  sthool,  acts  of  178},  i}i5, 
t«J7.  1856,  j87<  Sk  Uh'.tv  Irgijia- 
tlon,  484:  nrw  .  normal 

schools,   378:  :.   school, 

614  .  siaiittics.  eduintional,  63K ;  su- 
perlnlendrnt  of  putiltc  Insitucliun, 
616;  imchers,  t!<?r1ilWation ,  619; 
teachers'  Institutes,  393,  62a;  leal- 
:>.9t9,  sal. 

17. 

.1    ,,„ 

I'.ultutal 


lion,  433 :  deaf,  education,  471 ;  early 
educational  interest,  i ;  first  school, 
6;  first  scfiool  attempted,  3,4:  legis- 
lation, school,  Acts  of  1634,  I&43,  6; 
1646,  8;  1660.  9;  1796,  1B18,  1843, 
1870,  73-74;  newspapers,  506,  nor- 
mal schools,  378;  ot  sanitation, 
school,  614 ;  slate  university,  a8i, 
384,  390,  291,  ao8,  447,  (see  Uaiver- 
■ity  of  Virginia) ;  sl.itistii-s,  educa- 
tional, 635,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  616:  teachers,  ceniAca- 
lion,  619;  teachers'  Institutes,  633. 
Virginia  Company,  3. 

Walker,  Frunds  A,.  35a 

Waihington.  agricultural  college,  363; 
coeducation,  433;  compulsory  edu- 
c^^tion  laws.  6^,  fiisi  schools,  151; 
high  schools,  ija;  IrgitLition,  school, 
act  of  18^.  ifr ,  library  legislation, 
485:  normal  schools,  378 ;  organiia- 
tion,  school,  614;  state  univeisity, 
984,  an),  354,  447;  statistics,  educa- 
tional. 635;  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  616:  teachers,  certifica- 
tion, 619;  teachers'  institutes,  6aa. 

Washington  (D.C.I,  school  board, 
193  ;  superintendent  established,  193, 

Waterhou>e,  Rev.  Thomas,  09. 

Waterlown  (Mass.),  fiist  school,  35. 

Wayland,  Francis,  96flL 

WetMter,  Daniel,  368. 

West,  the  tar,  educational  conditions, 
141-14X 

West,  the  middle,  educational  condi- 
tions, 103. 

West  Indi.i  Company,  13, 

West  Virginia,  coeducation,  433;  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  6a6;  educa- 
tional conditions,  75;  newspapers, 
506;  normal  schools,  378 ,  organlm- 
tion,  .school,  614 :  state  university, 
383,  384,  39t.  319.  354,  433.  447,  S3S, 
547  ;  slatislics,  rdiif:Mtional,  635 ;  su- 
pennlendrnt  of  public  instruction, 
616;  tcaclicrs,  cenlficalion,  619; 
teachers'  Institntei,  6ag;  lezt-book 
legislation,  aly. 

Weston.  Samuel.  54, 

Wrlhereil,  William,  37. 

Wlirelock.  F,lea»er,  a6Sa 

Wbeelovk,  John,  367. 
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BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


The  Teaching  of  English.    By  Pkrctval  Chubb,  of  the  Ethical  Cohsre  i 

Schools,  New  York  City.  Cloth,     ismu.     ii.oo  lut. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography.  A  Manual  for  the  Ptcpaiaiiun  uf  ilie 
Teacher.    By  Jacques  W.  Kbdway.  F.R.G.S. 

Cloth.     i2ino.     Stjoomtt. 

School  Hygiene.    By  Edwaxd  R.  Shaw,  PbJ>. 

Qoth.     izmo.     f  z.oo  a</. 

Interest  and  Education.  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  its  Concrete  Ap- 
plication. Hy  Charles  DkUarmu,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  EduL-ation,  Cornell  University.  Qoth.      l2nio.     $i.oo  met, 
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